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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


iflis volume contains Notes on Second Corinthians and.Galatians. It 
will be found, in every respect, equal to those which have preceded it. 
The same extensive research, varied illustration, and striking practical 
remark, that characterize Mr. Barnes’s other works, also enrich these 
pages. The general copiousness of exposition, and occasional raciness 
and originality of thought, taken in connection with the importance 
of the subjects discussed, embracing the essentials both of Christian 
doctrine and practice, must render this volume an invaluable aid to 
ministers in the preparation of lectures for the pulpit, as well as an edi¬ 
fying companion for the priva*e Christian in the closet. But the seal 
of public approbation has already been affixed to the author's Notes on 
the New Testament, and that in such a decided way, as to render farther 
recommendation, on our part, superfluous; upwards of one hundred 
thousand volumes of them having been sold in the United States alone. 

The Notes in this volume, indeed, especially ‘hose on the Epistle to 
the Galatians, which in its subject matter bears so close a jpsemblance 
to the opening chapters in the Epistle to th Romans, are, to a certain 
extent, liable to the same objections which, in this country, have gene¬ 
rally been urged against the author’s Notes on that Epistle. Here, how¬ 
ever, as in the volumes on Romans and First Corinthians, Supplemen¬ 
tary Notes have been added on certain controverted topics, which the 
reader will distinguish’from those of the author by the smaller type in 
which they uniformly appear. These Notes principally regard the doc¬ 
trines of atonement, justification, imputation, and a few points of lesser 
importance, in his views of which the author is supposed to have too 
great an affinity to the New School Divines of America. 

While the Supplementary Notes may not be needed by students and 
ministers who consult this volume for the sake of its real excellence aa 
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a general(Wttomentary, and already have formed their opinions on the 
subjects discussed* it is hoped they may be serviceable to others less 
acquainted with theological disputes, and secure public favour for this 
edition. Certainly the peculiarities of the author, which these addi¬ 
tional Notes are designed to meet, and which are by no means of very 
frequent occurrence, alone prevent the universal acceptance of Barnes’s 
Notes on the New Testament. 




1 . The Design of tlic Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

In the Introduction to the first Epistle to the Corinthians, the situation 
and character of the city of Corinth, the history of the church there, and 
the design which Paul had in view in writing to them at first, have been fully 
stated. In order to a full understanding of the design of this epistle, thoso 
facts should be borne in distinct remembrance, and the reader is referred to 
the statement there made as material to a correct understanding of this ! 
epistle. It was shown there that an important part of Paul's design at that ! 
time was to reprove the irregularities which existed in the church at Corinth. 
This he had done with great fidelity. Tie had not only answered the inquir¬ 
ies which they proposed to him, but he had gono with great particularity into 
an examination of the gross disorders of which he had learned by some mem¬ 
bers of the family of Chloc. A large part of the epistle, therefore, was the 
I language of severe reproof. Paul felt its necessity; and he had employed that 
language with unwavering fidelity t.o his Master. 

Yet it was natural that he should feel great solicitude in regard to tho 
reception of that letter, and to its influence in accomplishing what he wished. 
That letter had been sent from Ephesus, where Paul proposed to remain 
until after the succeeding Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8); evidently hoping by that 
time to hear from them, and to learn what had been the manner of tho recep¬ 
tion of his epistle. ITc proposecLthcn to go to Macedonia, and from that 
place to go again to Corinth (1 uor. xvi. 5—7) ; but ho was evidently desir¬ 
ous to learn in what manner his first epistle had been received, and what was 
its effect, before ho visited them. He sent Timothy and Krastus before him 
to Macedonia and Achaia (Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 10), intending that 
they should visit Corinth, and commissioned Timothy to regulate tho dis¬ 
ordered affairs in tho church there. It would appear also that he sent Titus 
to tho church there in order to observe the effect which his epistle would pro¬ 
duce, and to return and report to bins, 2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. C—10. Evidently 
Paul felt much solicitude on tho subject; and the manner in which they re¬ 
ceived his admonitions would do much to regulate his own future movements. 
An important case of discipline ; his authority as an apostle ; and the inter¬ 
ests of religion in an important city, and in a church which ho had himself 
founded, were all at stake. In this state of mind ho himself left Ephesus, 
and went to Troas on his way to Macedonia, where it appears he had ap¬ 
pointed Titus to meet him, and to report to him the manner in which his first 
epistle had been received ; see Note on chap. ii. 13. Then his mind was 
greatly agitated and distressed because he did not meet Titus as he had ex¬ 
pected, and in this state of mind ho wont forward to Macedonia. There ho 
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. had h dtre$t~hii«rview with Titus (chap. vii. 5, 6), and learned from him that 
JMs flrtfc^fiatle had accomplished all which he had desired, chap. vii. 7—16. 
The act of discipline which he had directed had been performed ; the abuses 
had been in a great measure corrected, and the Corinthians had been brought 
*|0 a state of true repentance for their former irregularities and disorders. 
The heart of Paul was greatly comforted by this intelligence, and by the 
signal success which had attended this effort to produce reform. In this 
state of mind he wrote to them this second letter. 

Titus had Spent some time in Corinth. He had had an opportunity of 
learning the views of the parties, and of ascertaining the true condition of 
the church. This epistle is designed to meet some of the prevailing views of 
the party which was opposed to him there, and to refute some of the prevail¬ 
ing slanders in regard to himself. The epistle, therefore, is occupied to a 
considerable extent in refuting the slanders which had been heaped upon him, 
and in vindicating his own character. This letter also he sent by the hands 
of Titus, by whom the former had been sent, and he designed doubtless that 
the presence of Titus should aid in accomplishing tho objects wh§h he had 
in view in the epistle ; see 2 Cor. viii. 17, 18. 

1 

$ 2. The Subjects treated of in this Epistle. 

It has been generally admitted that this epistle is written without much 
definite arrangement or plan. It treats on a variety of topics mainly as 
they occurred to the mind of the apostle at the time, and perhaps without 
having formed any definite arrangement before he commenced writing it. 
Those subjects are all important, and aro all treated in the usual manner of 
Paul, and are all useful and interesting to the church at large; but we shall 
not find in this epistle the same systematic arrangement which is apparent 
in tho epistle to the llomanH, or which occurs in the first epistle to the Cor¬ 
inthians. Some of the subjects of which it treats are the following. 

(1.) lie mentions his own sufferings, and particularly his late trials in Asia. 
For deliverance from these trials, he expresses his gratitude to Cod ; and 
states the design for which God called him to endure such trials to have been, 
that he might be better qualified to comfort others who might bo afflicted in 
a similar manner, chap. i. i—12. 

(2.) lie vindicates himself from one of the accusations which his enemies 
had brought against him, that he was unstable and fickle-minded. lie had 
promised to visit them ; and he had not yet fulfilled his promise. They took 
occasion, therefore, to say that he was un#able, and that he was afraid to 
visit them. lie shows to them, in reply, the true reason why lie had not 
come to them, and that his real object in not doing it, had been “ to spare” 
them, chap. i. 13—24. 

(3.) The case of the unhappy individual who had been guilty of incest, had 
deeply affected his mind. In the first epistle, he had treated of this case at 
large, and had directed that discipline should be exercised. He had felt 
deep solicitude in regard to the manner in which his commands on that sub¬ 
ject should be received, and had judged it best not to visit them until he 
should be informed of the manner in which they had complied with his direc¬ 
tions. Since they had obeyed him, and had inflicted discipline on him, he 
now exhorts them to forgive the unhappy man, and to receive him again to 
their fellowship, chap. ii. 1—11. 

(4.)Ho mentions tho deep solicitude which he had on this subject, and his 
disappointment when lie came to Troas and did not meet with Titus as he 
had expected, and had not been informed as he hoped to have been of the 
manner in which his former epistle had been received, chap. ii. 12—17. In 
view of the manner in which they had received his former epistle, and of the 
success of his efforts, which he learned when he reached Macedonia, ho gives 
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thanks to God that all his efforts to promote the welfare of the church had 
been successful, chap. ii. 14—17. 

(5.) Paul vindicates his character, and his claims to be regarded as an 
apostle. He assures them that he docs not need letters of commendation to 
them, since they were fully acquainted with his character, chap. iii. 1—6. 
This subject leads him into an examination of the nature of the ministry and 
its importance, which he illustrates by showing the comparative obscurity of 
the Mosaic ministrations, and the greater dignity, and permanency of the 
gospel, chap. iii. 7—18. 

(6.) In chaps, iv. v. he states the principles by which he was actuated in 
the ministry. lie and the other apostles were greatly afflicted, and were 
subjected to great and peculiar trials, but they had also great and peculiar 
consolations. They were sustained with the hope of heaven, and with the 
assurance that there was a world of glory. They acted in view of that world, 
and had gone forth in view of it to entreat men to bo reconciled to God. 

(7.) IIaf ing referred in chap. v. to the nature and objects of the Christian 
ministry, die expatiates with groat beauty on the temper with which hg and 
his Brethren, in the midst of great trials and afflictions, executed this import¬ 
ant work; chap? vi. 1—10. 

(8.) Having in this manner pursued a course of remark that was calculated 
to conciliate their regard, and to show his affection for them, ho exhorts them 
{chap. vi. 11—18), to avoid those connections which would injure their piety, 
and which tfere inconsistent with the gospel which they professed to love. 
The connections to which ho particularly referred were, improper marriages 
and ruinous alliances with idolaters, to which they were particularly exposed. 

(0.) In chap. vii. he again makes a transition to Titus, and to the joy which 
he had brought him in the intelligence which he gave of the manner in which 
the commands of Paul in the first epistlo had been received, and of its happy 
effect on the minds of the Corinthians. 

(10.) In chaps, viii. and ix. Paul refers to, and discusses the subject on 
which his heart was so much set—the collection for the poor and afflicted 
Christians in JTudea. ITe had commenced the collection in Macedonia, and 
had boasted to them that the Corinthians would aid largely in that benevo¬ 
lent work, and he now sent Titus to complete it in Corinth. 

(11.) In chap. x. he enters upon a vindication of himself, and of his apos¬ 
tolic authority against the accusation of his enemies; and pursues the subject 
through chap. xi. by a comparison of himself with others, and in chap. xii. by 
an argument directly in favour of his apostolic authority from the favours 
which God had bestowed on him,*and the evidence which ho had given of his 
having been commissioned by God. This subject he pursues also in various 
illustrations to the end of the epistlo. 

The objects of this epistlo, therefore, and subjects discussed, arc various. 
They are, to show his deep interest in their welfare—to express his gratitude 
that his former letter had been so well received, and had so effectually ac¬ 
complished what ho wished to accomplish—to carry forward the work of 
reformation among them which had tyen so auspiciously commenced—to vin¬ 
dicate his authority as an apostle from the objections which he had learned 
through Titus they had continued to make—to secure the collection for tho 
poor saints in Judea, on which his heart had been so much set—and to assure 
them of his intention to come and visit them according to his repeated pro¬ 
mises. The epistle is substantially of the same character as the first. It was 
written to a church where great dissensions and other evils prevailed; it was 
designed to promote a reformation; and is a model of the manner in which 
evils are to be corrected in a church. In connection with tho first epistle, it 
shows the manner in which offenders in the church are to be dealt with, and 
the spirit and design with which the work of discipline should be entered on 
and pursued. Though these were local evils, yet great principles arc involved 
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here, of use. to the church in all ages; and to these epistles the church must 
refer at all times, as an illustration of the proper manner of administering 
discipline, and of silencing the calumnies of enemies. 

§ 3. The time and place in which the Epistle was written . 

It is manifest that this epistle was written from Macedonia (see chap. viii. 

1—14, and ix. 2), and was sent by Titus to the church at Corinth. If so, it 
was written probably about a year after the former epistle. Paul was on his 
way to Corinth, and was expecting to go there soon. lie had left Ephesus,« 
where he was when he wrote the first epistle, and had gone to Troas, and 
from thence to Macedonia, where he had met with Titus, and had from him 
learned what was the effect of his first epistle. In the overflowing of his 
heart with gratitude for the success of that letter, and with a desire to carry 
forward the work of reformation in the church, and completely to remove all 
the objections which had been made to his apostolic authority, and io prepare 
for hig own welcome reception when ho went there, ho wrote this v lettc—a 
letter which we cannot doubt was as kindly received as the former, and hich 
like that accomplished the objects which he had in view. 
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EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

I 

CHAPTER I. and Timothy oar brother, unto 

P AUL, an apostle a of Jesus the church of God which is at ; 
Christ by the will of God, 1 a i Tim.1.1. i 

CHAPTER I. m * reived his instructions favourably and ! 

This chapter consists of the follow- kindly ; ami he had always sought \ 
I ing parts?or subjects : their welfare. 

k The usual salutation and bene- 5. In this state of mind, Paul had 
; dict»n in the introduction of the designed to have paid them a second 
j epistle, ver. 1. 2. This is found in all visit, vcr. 15, 16. But he had not 
! the epistles of Paul, and was at once done it yet, and it appears that his 


! an affectionate salutation and an | 
i appropriate expression of his interest i 
; in their welfare, and also an appro- ' 
j priate mode of commencing an ad- ! 
! dress to them by one who claimed to j 
1 be inspired and sent from God. ■ 

1 2. lie refers to the consolation 

} which he had had in his heavy trials, 
j and praises God for that consolation, 

! and declares that the reason for 
i which he was comforted was, that he 
I might be qualified to administer con- 
I solation to others in the same or in 
j similar circumstances, vcr. 3—7. 

{ 3. He informs them of the heavy 

I trials which he was called to experi- 
| encc when he was in Ephesus, and of 
! his merciful deliverance from those 
! trials, vcr. 8—12. lie had been ex- 
{ posed to death, and had despaired of 
life, (ver. 8, 9); yet he had been deli¬ 
vered (ver. 10); he desired them to 
! iinite with him in thanksgiving pn 
| account of it (ver. 11); and in dfl 
: this he had endeavoured to keep a 
, good conscience, and had that testi# I 
i mony that he had endeavoured to J 
maintain such a conscience toward j 
all, and especially toward them,! 
ver. 12. 

4. He refers to the design which ho 
had in writing the former letter to 
them, ver, 13. 14. He had written 
to them only such things as they ad¬ 
mitted to he true and proper ; and 
j such as he was persuaded they would 
I always admit. .JThey had always re¬ 


enemies had taken occasion from this 
to say that he was inconstant and 
fickle-minded. He, therefore, takes 
occasion to vindicate himself, and to 
convince them that he was not faith¬ 
less to his word and purposes, and to 
show them the true reason why he 
had not visited thorn, ver. 17—21. 
lie states, therefore, that his real in¬ 
tentions had been to visit them (vor. 
15, 10); that his failure to do so had 
not proceeded from either levity or 
falsehood (ver. 17) ; as they might 
have known from the uniform doctrine 
which ho had taught them, in which 
he had inculcated the necessity of a 
strict adherence to promises, from the 
veracity of Jesus Christ his great ex¬ 
ample (vor. 18—20); and from the 
fact that God had given to him the 
Holy Spirit, and anointed him (vcr. 
21, 22); and he states, therefore, 
that the true reason why ho had not 
come to them tois, that ho wished to 
spare them (ver. 23, 24); he was will- j 
ing to remain away from them until t 
they should have time to correct the ! 
evils which existod in their church, 
and prevent the necessity of severe j 
discipline when he should come. L 
1. Paul an apostle, Ac.; see Notes 
on Rom. i. 1, and 1 Cor. i. 1. 51 
the will of Qod. Through, or agree¬ 
ably to the will of God; Note, 1 Cor. 
i. 1. 51 And Timothy our brother. 
Paul was accustomed to assosiate 
some other person or persons with 
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Corinth, with all the saints a which 
are in all Achaia: 

2 Grace b be to you, and peace, 
from God our Father, &nd from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


him in writing his epistles. Thus in 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
Sosthenes was associated with him. 
For the reasons of this, see Note on 
1 Cor. i. 1. The name of Timothy 
is associated with his in the epistle b 
to the Philippians and Colossians. 
From the former epistle to the Cor¬ 
inthians (chap.xvj. 10), we learn that 
Paul had sent Timothy to the church 
at Corinth, or that he expected that 
he would visit them. Paul had sent 
him into Macedonia in company with 
Erastus (Acts xix. 21, 22), intending 
himself to follow them, and expecting 
that they would visit Achaia. From 
the passage before us, it appears that : 
Timothy had returned from this ex¬ 
pedition, and was now with Paul. 
The reason why Paul joined Timothy 
with him in writing this epistle may 
have been the following: (1.) Timo¬ 
thy had been recently with them, and 
they had become acquainted with 
him, and it was not only natural that 
he should express his friendly saluta¬ 
tions, but his name and influence 
among them might serve in some de¬ 
gree to confirm what Paul wished to 
say to them ; comp. Note, 1 Cor. i. 
1. (2.) Paul may have wished to give 
as much influence as possible to Timo¬ 
thy. He designed that ho should be 
his fellow-labourer ; and as Timothy 
was much younger than himself, ho 
doubtless expected that he would sur¬ 
vive him, and that h^rould in some 
sense succeed him in the care of the 
churcheB. lie was desirous, there¬ 
fore, of securing for him all the au¬ 
thority which he could, and of letting 
it be known that he regarded him as 
abundantly qualified for the great work 
with which ho was intrusted. (3.) 
The influence and name of Timothy 
might be supposed to have weight 
with the party in the church that had 
slandered Paul, by accusing him of 
insincerity or instability in regard to 
his purposed visit to them. Paul had 
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3 Blessed c be God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all comfort; 

a Ph. 1.1. b Rom. 1.7. c Ep.1.3. 

designed to go to them directly from 
Ephesus, hut he had changed his 
mind, and the testimony of Timothy 
might be important to prove that it 
was done from motives purely con¬ 
scientious. Timothy was doubtless 
acquainted with the reasons ; and his 
tibtimony might meet and rebut a 
part of the charges against, him ; see 
chap. i. vor. 13—16. Unto the 

church of God , <fcc.; see Note l/Cor. 

i. 2. With all the saint* which are 
in all Achaia. Achaia, in the largest 
sense, included the whole of Greece. 
Achaia proper, however, was the dis¬ 
trict or province of which Corinth 
was the capital. It comprehended 
the part of Greece lying between 
Thessaly and the southern part of the 
Peloponnesus, embracing the wholo 
western part of the Peloponnesus. It 
is probable that there were not a few 
Christians scattered in Achaia, and 
not improbably some small churches 
that had been established by the la¬ 
bours of Paul or of others. From 
I Rom. xvi. 1, we know that there was 
a church at Cenohrea, the eastern 
port of Corinth, and it is by no means 
improbable thqt there were other 
churches in that region. Paul doubt¬ 
less designed that copies of this 
epistle should be circulated among 
them. 

2. Grace be to you, Ac. This is 
the usual Christian salutation ; see 
Note, Rom. i. 1 ; 1 Cor. i. 3. 

3. Blessed be God. This is the 
commencement properly of the epis¬ 
tle, and it is the language of a heart 
that is full of joy, and that bursts 
forth vith gratitude in view of mercy. • 
It may have been excited by the re¬ 
collection that he had formerly writ¬ 
ten to them, and that during the 
interval which had elapsed between 
the time when the former epistle was 
written and when this was penned, he 
had been called to a most severe trial, 
and that from that trjal he had been ! 
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4 Who comforteth us in alii 
our tribulation, that we may be j 

mercifully delivered. With a heart 
ftill of gratitude and joy for this 
merciful interposition, he commences 
this epistle. It is remarked by 
Doddridge, that eleven out of tho 
thirteen epistles of Paul, begin with 
exclamations of praise, joy, and 
thanksgiving. Paul had been afflicted, 
but he had also been favoured with 
remarkable consolations, and it was 
not unnatural that he should allow 
himself to give expression to his joy 
and praisg in view of all the mercies 
which God had conferred on him. 
Thto entire passage is one that is 
exceedingly valuable, as showing that 
there may be elevated joy in the 
midst of deep affliction, and as show- 
frig what is the reason why God visits 
his servants with trials. The phrase 
“ blessed be God, ” is equivalent to 
“ praised be God,” or is an expression 
of thanksgiving. It is tho usual for¬ 
mula of praise (comp. Eph. i. 3); and 
shows his entire confidence in God, 
and his joy in him, and his gratitude 
for his mercies. It is one of innumer¬ 
able instances which show that it is 
possible and proper to bless God in 
view of the trials with which he visits 
his people, and of the consolations 
which he causes to abound. ^ The 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is mentioned here in the relation 
of the “ Father of the Lord Jesus, ” 
doubtless because it was through the 
Lord Jesus, and him alone, that He 
had imparted the consolation which 
he had experienced, ver. 5. Paul 
knew no other God than the “ Father 
of the Lord Jesus ; " he knew no 
other source of consolation than the 
gospel; he knew of no way in which 
God imparted comfort except through 
his Son. That is genuine Christian 
consolation which acknowledges the 
Lord Jesus as the medium by whom 
it is imparted ; that is proper thanks¬ 
giving to God which is offered through 
the Redeemer ; that only is the pro¬ 
per acknowledgment of God which 
recognises him as the “ Father of the 
Lord Jesus." The Father of mer¬ 
cies. This is a Hebrew mode of ex- 
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able to comfort them which are 
in any trouble, by the comfort 

pression, where a noun performs the 
place of an adjective, and the phrase 
is synonymous nearly with “ merciful 
Father." The expression has how¬ 
ever somewhat more energy and spirit 
than the simple phrase ** merciful 
Father." The Hebrews used the 
word father often to denote tho author, 
or source of any thing ; and the idea 
in phraseology like this is, that mercy 
proceeds from God, that he is the 
source of it, and that it is his nature 
to impart mercy and compassion, as if 
he originated it; or was the source 
and fountain of it—sustaining a rela¬ 
tion to all true consolation analogous 
to that which a father sustains to his 
offspring. God has the paternity of 
all true joy. It is one of his peculiar 
and glorious attributes that he thus. 
produces consolation and mercy. ^And j 
the God of all comfort. Tho source j 
of all consolation. Paul delighted, as 
all should do, to trace all his comforts 
to God ; and Paul, as all Christians 
have, had sufficient reason to regard 
God as the Bource of true consolation. 
There is no other real source of happi¬ 
ness but God ; and he is able abun¬ 
dantly, and willing to impart consola¬ 
tion to his people. 

4. Who comforteth us. Paul here 
doubtless refers primarily to himself 
and his follow apostles as having been 
filled with comfort in their trials ; to 
the support which the promises of 
God gave ; to the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter ; and to 
the hopes of eternal life through the j 
gospel of tho Redeemer, That we \ 
may he able to comfort, &c. Paul J 
does not say that this was the only 
design which God had in comforting 
them that they might be able to im¬ 
part comfort to others; but he does 
say that this is an important and main 
purpose. It is an object which he 
seeks, that his people in their afflic¬ 
tions should be supported and com¬ 
forted ; and for this purpose he fills 
the hearts of his ministers with con¬ 
solation ; gives thgm personal experi¬ 
ence of tho sustaining power of grace 
in their trials; and enables them to 
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wherewith we ourselves are com¬ 
forted of God. 

6 For as the sufferings « of 
Christ abound in us, so our 
consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ. 

a Col.1.24. 


6 And whether we be afflicted, 
it is for * your consolation and 
salvation, which is 1 effectual in 
the enduring of the same suffer¬ 
ings, which we also suffer; or 
whether we be comforted,- it is 

&clmp.4.1S. 1 Or, wrought. 


speak of what they have felt in regard 
to the consolations of tho gospel of 
the Lord Jesus, By the comfort, 
Ac. By the same topics of consola¬ 
tion ; by tho same sources of joy 
which have sustained us. They would 
have experience; and by that experi¬ 
ence they would be able to minister 
consolation to those who were sin any 
manner afflicted. It is only by per- \ 
sonal experience that we are able to i 
impart consolation to others. Paul 
refers “here undoubtedly to the con -1 
• solutions which are produced by the , 
evidence of the pardon of sin, and of 
acceptance with God, and tho hope 
of eternal life. These consolations 
abounded in him and his fellow apos¬ 
tles richly; and sustained by them he 
was able also to impart like consola¬ 
tion to others who were in similar 
circumstances of trial. 

5. For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us. As we are called to 
experience the same sufferings which 
Christ endured ; as we are called to 
suffer in his cause, £tod in tho promo¬ 
tion of the same object. The suffer¬ 
ings which they endured were in the 
cause of Christ and his gospel; were 
endured in endeavouring to advance 
the same object which Christ sought 
to promote; and were substantially of 
the same nature. They arose from 
opposition, contempt, persecution, 
trial, and want, and were the same as 
the Lord Jesus was himself subjected 
to during tho whole of his public life ; 
comp. Col. i. 24. Thus Peter says 
(1 Pet. iv. 13) of Christians that 
they were “ partakers qf Christ’s suf¬ 
ferings.” ^ So our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ. By moans of 
Christ, or through Christ, consolation 
is abundantly imparted to us. Paul 
regarded the Lord^Jesus as the source 
of consolation, and felt that the com¬ 
fort which A# imparted, or which was 


imparted through him, was more than 
sufficient to overbalance all the trials 
which he endured in his cause. The 
comforts which he derived from Christ 
were those, doubtless, which arose 
from his presence, his supporting 
grace, from his love shed -^abroad in 
the heart; from tho success which he 
gave to his gospel, and froig the kbpe 
of reward which was held out t^ him 
by the Redeemer, as the result of 
all his sufferings. And it may be 
observed as an universal truth, that ff 
we suffer in the cause of Christ, if 
we are persecuted,, oppressed, and 
calumniated on his account, he will 
take care that our hearts shall be 
filled with consolation. 

C. And whether wc be afflicted. If 
we are afflicted ; or, our affliction is 
for this purpose. This verse is de¬ 
signed to show one of the reasons of 
the sufferings which the apostles had 
endured ; and it is (i happy specimen 
of Paul’s skill in his epistles, lie 
shows that all his trials were for their 
welfare and would turn to their bene¬ 
fit. ITe suffered that they might be 
comforted ; he was afflicted for their 
advantage. This assurance would 
tend to conciliate their favour, and 
strengthen their affection for him, as 
it would show them that he was dis¬ 
interested. Wo are under the deep¬ 
est obligations of gratitude to one who 
suffers for us ; and there is nothing 
that will bind us more tenderly to any 
Gne than the fact that he has been 
subjected to great calamity and trial 
on our account. This is one of the 
reasons why the Christian feels so 
tenderly his obligation to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. ^ It is for your con¬ 
solation and salvation. It will be 
useful for your consolation ; or it is 
endured in order to secure your com¬ 
fort, and promote your salvation. 
Paul had suffered in Ephesus, and it 






for your consolation and salva¬ 
tion. 

7 And our hope of you it 
steadfast, knowing that us '* ye 

a Rom 8.17. 

is to this that ho hero particularly 
refers. He does not mean to say that 
his sufferings there were particularly 
for tho comfort of the Corinthians ; 
but that they had been endured in the 
general purpose of promoting the sal¬ 
vation of men, and that they, together 
with others, would reap the benefit of 
his trials. lie endured them in order 
to spreatf the true religion, and they 
would bo benefitted by that, and be¬ 
sides, he would be the better able by 
his trials to administer to them the 
true consolations of the gospel in 
their sufferings ; and his example, and 
experience, and counsel, would enable 
them to bear up under their own trials 
in a proper manner. % Winch is 
effectual, <fcc. Margin, wrought. The 
Creek word iv-pyoupivHs denotes here 
efficacious, operating to, producing ; 
and the phrase denotes that their sal¬ 
vation would he effected, wrought out, 

I or secured by the patient endurance 
| of such sufferings. Those sufferings 
t were necessary ; and a patient endu- 
; ranee of them would tend to promote 
! their salvatioif. The doctrine that 
| tho patient endurance of affliction 
i tends to promote salvation, is every¬ 
where taught in the Bible; see Notes 
on Rom. v. 3— 5. ^ In the enduring. 
By your enduring; or by your patience 
in such sufferings. You are called to 
endure the same kind of sufferings ; 
and patience in such trials will tend 
to promote your salvation. % Or 
whether we he comforted, <fcc. One 
design of our being comforted is, that 
we may be able to impart consolation 
to you in the times of similar trial and 
calamity; see ver. 4. The sentiment 
of the whole passage is, that their 
eternal welfare would bo promoted by 
the example of the apostles in their 
trials, and by the consolatipns which 
they would be able to impart as the 
result of their afflictions. 

7. And our hope of you is steadfast. 
We have a firm and unshaken hope in 


are partakers of the sufferings so 
shall yc he also of the consolation. 

8 For we would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant of our trouble b 
b Acta 19.23. 

regard to you; we have a confident 
expectation that you will be saved. 
We believe that you will be enabled 
so to bear trial as to show that you 
are sustained by tho Christian hopo; 
and so as to advance your own piety, 
and confirm your prospect of heaven. 

As ye are partakers of the suffer¬ 
ings. It is evident from this, that the 
Corinthians had been subjected to 
trials similar to those which the apos¬ 
tle had endured. It is not known to 
what afflictions they were then sub¬ 
jected ; but it is not improbablo that 
they w r ero exposed to some kind of 
persecution and opposition. Such 
trials were common in all the early 
churches; and they served to unite 
all the friends of the Redeemer in 
common bonds, and to make them 
! feel that they were one. They had 
united sorrows; and they had united 
joys; and they felt they were tending 
to the same heaven of glory. United 
sorrows and united consolations tend 
. more than any thing else to bind 
! people together. Wo always have a 
brotherly feeling for one who suffers 
as we do ; or who has the same kind 
of joy which we have. 

8. For we would not have you ig¬ 
norant. We wish you to be fully 
informed; see Note, 1 Cor. x. 1; xii. 
1. The object of Paul hero is, to 
give a full explanation of the nature 
of his trials, to which he had referred 
in ver. 4. He presumed that the 
Corinthians would feel a deep interest 
in him and in his trials; that they 
would sympathize with him, and would 
pray that those sufferings, and that 
this deliverance might bo attended 
with a blessing (ver. 11); and perhaps 
he wished also to conciliate their 
kindness towards himself by mention¬ 
ing more at length the nature of the 
trials which he had been called to 
endure on account of tho Christian 
religion, of which they were reaping 
so material benefits. If Of our trouble 
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which came bowjta Asia, that ws {strength, insomuch that we de- 
were pressed out of measure, above spaired even of life: 


which 'tone to us in Asia. The term 
Asia is often used to denote that part 
of Asia Minor of which Ephesus was 
the ’capital; see Note, Aots ii. 9. 
There has been considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the “troubles” to 
Which Paul here refers. Some have 
supposed that he refers to the perse¬ 
cutions at Lvstra (Acts xiv. 6,19,20), 
from which he had been recovered as 
it were by miracle; bat as that hap¬ 
pened to long before this, it seems 
improbable that he should here refer 
to it. There is every mark of fresh¬ 
ness and reeentness about this event; 
and Paul evidently referred to some 
danger from which he had been lately 
delivered, and which made a deep 
impression on his mind when he wrote 
this epistle. Semler supposes that 
he refers to the lying in wait of the 
Jews for him when he was about to 
go to Macedonia, mentioned in Acts 
xx. 3. Most commentators have sup¬ 
posed that he refers to the disturb¬ 
ances which were made at Ephesus 
by Demetrius and his friends, men¬ 
tioned in Acts xix., and by reason of 
which he was compelled to leave the 
city. The only objection to this is, 
that whioh is mentioned by Whitby 
and Macknight, that as Paul did not 
go into the theatre there (Acts xix. 
31), he incurred no such risk of his 
life as to justify the strong expressions 
mentioned in ver. 9 and 10. They 
suppose, therefore, that he refers to 
the danger to which he was exposed 
in Ephesus on another occasion, when 
he was compelled to fight there with 
wild beasts; see 1 Cor. xv. 32. But 
nearly all these opinions may be re¬ 
conciled, perhaps, by supposing that 
he refers to the group of calamities 
to whioh he had been exposed in Asia, 
and from which he bad just escaped 
by going to Macedonia—referring 
perhapB more particularly to the con¬ 
flict whioh he had been compelled to 
have with the wild beasts there. There 
was the riot excited by Demetrius 
.(Aots xix.), in which his life had been 
endangered, and from which he had 
just escaped; and there had been the 


conflict with the wild beasts at Ephe¬ 
sus (see Note 1 Cor. xv. 32), which 
perhaps had occurred but just before; 
and there were the plots of the' Jews 
against him (Aots xx. 3), from which, 
also, he had just been delivered. By 
these trials, his life had been endan¬ 
gered, perhaps, more than once, and 
he had been called to look death 
calmly in the face, and to sinticlpate 
the probability that he might soon 
die. Of these trials; of all these 
trials, he would not have ^he Cor¬ 
inthians ignorant; but desired that 
they should be fully apprised of th*m, 
that they might sympathise withtim, 
and that through their prayers they 
might be turned to his benefit. If That 
we were pressed out of measure .; see 
Acts xix. We were borne down, or 
weighed down by calamity 
exceedingly (W i«ri{/3»x!iv), super¬ 
eminently. The expression denotes 
excess, eminence, or intensity. It is 
one of Paul’s common and very strong 
expressions to denote any thing that is 
intensive or great; see Rom. vii. 13; 
Gal. i. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 17. f Above 
strength. Beyond our strength. More 
than in ourselves we were able to bear, 
f Insomuch that we despaired even 
of life. Either expecting to be de¬ 
stroyed by the wild beasts with which 
he had to contend, or to be destroyed 
by the people. This was one of the 
instances undoubtedly to whioh he 
refers in chap. xi. 23, where he says 
he had been “in death oft.” And 
this was one of the many cases in 
which Paul was called on to contemp¬ 
late death as near. It was doubtless 
one cause of his fidelity, and of his 
great success in his work, that he wob 
thus called to regard death as near at 
hand, and that, to use the somewhat 
unpoetical, but deeply affecting lines 
of Baxter, expressing a sentiment 
which guided all his ministry, and 
which was one source of his eminent 
success. 

He preach'd as though he ne'er would preach 
again, 

As a dying man to dying men. 

9. But we had the sentence of death 
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9 But we had (he 1 sentence 
of death in ourselves, that ’ we 
should not trust * in ourselves, 

l Or, answer. a Jer.l7.5 v 7. 

in ourselves. Marg. “answer.” The 
word rendered “sentence” (tori*#- 
n») means properly an answer, ju¬ 
dicial response, or sentence; and is 
here synonymous with verdict. It 
means that Paul felt that he was con¬ 
demned to die; that he felt as if he 
were under sentence of death and with 
no hope of acquittalhe was called to 
contemplate the hour of death as* just 
before hira^ The words “ in ourselves,” 
mean, against ourselves; or, we ex¬ 
pected certainly to die. This seems 
as if he had been condemned to die, 
and may either refer to some instance 
when the popular fury was so great 
that he felt it was determined he 
should die; or more probably to a 
judicial sentence that he should be 
cast to the wild beasts, with the cer¬ 
tain expectation that he would be 
destroyed, as was always the case with 
those who were subjected to the execu¬ 
tion of such a sentence. That we 
should not trust in ourselves. This is an 
exceedingly beautiful and important 
sentiment. It teaches that in the 
time to which Paul refers, he was in 
so great danger, and had so certain a 
prospect of death, that he could put 
no reliance on himself. He felt that 
he must die; and that human aid was 
vain. According to every probability 
he would die; and all that he could 
do was to cast himself on the protec¬ 
tion of that God who had power to 
save him even then, if he chose, and 
who, if he did it, would exert power 
similar to that which is put forth 
when the dead are raised. The effect, 
therefore, of the near prospect of 
death was to lead him to put increased® 
confidence in God. lie felt that God 
only could save him; or that God 
only could sustain him if he should 
die. Perhaps also he means to say 
that the effect of this was to lead him 
to put increased confidence in * God 
after his deliverance; not to trust in 
his own plans, or to confide in his own 
strength ; but to feel that all that he 
had was entirely in the hands of God. 


but in God wmea raiseth 'i !ftp 
dead: '■ V 

10 Who delivered 6 us from so 

__ ‘ 

This is a common^afad a happy effect 
of the near prospect of death to a 
Christian; and it is well to contem¬ 
plate the effect on such a mind as 
that of Paul in the near prospect of 
dying, and to see" how instinctively 
then it clings to God. A true Chris¬ 
tian in such circumstances will rush 
to His arms and feel that there he is 
safe. ^ But in Ood which raiseth 
the dead. Intimating that a rescue 
in such circumstances would be like 
raising the dead. It is probable that 
on this occasion Paul was near dying; 
that he had given up all hope of life 
—perhaps, as at Lystra (Acts xiv. 
19), he was supposed to be dead. He 
felt, therefore, that he was raised up 
by the immediate power of God, and 
regarded it as an exertion of the same 
power by which the dead are raised. 
Paul means to intimate that so far as 
depended on any power of his own, he 
was dead. Ho had no power to recover 
himself, and but for the gracious inter¬ 
position of God he would have died. 

10. Who delivered us from so great 
a death. From a death so terrible, 
and from a prospect so alarming. It 
is intimated here by the word which 
Paul uses, that tho death which ho 
apprehended was one of a character 
eculiarly terrific—probably a death 
y wild beasts; Note, ver. 8. He was 
near to death; he had no hope of 
rescue; and the manner of the death 
which was threatened was peculiarly 
frightful. Paul regarded rescue from 
such a death as a kind of resurrection t 
and felt that he owed his life to God 
as if he had raised him from the dead. 
All deliverance from imminent peril, 
and fi»m dangerous sickness, whether 
of ourselves or our friends, should be 
regarded as a kind of resurrection 
from the dead. God could with infi¬ 
nite ease have taken away our breath, 
and it is only by his merciful interposi¬ 
tion that we live, ^f And doth deliver. 
Continues yet to deliver us; or pre¬ 
serve us—intimating perhaps that 
danger had continued to follow him 
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great a death, and doth deliver: 
m whom we trust that he will yet 
deliver us; 


after the signal deliverance to which 
j he particularly refers, and that he had 
continued to be in similar peril of his 
life. Paul was daily exposed to dan- 
I' ger; and was constantly preserved by 
the good providence of God. In what 
manner he was rescued from the peril 
to which he was exposed he has no 
where intimated. It is implied, how¬ 
ever, that it was by a remarkable 
divine interposition ; lmt whether by 
miracle, or by the ordinary course of 
providence, he no where intimates. 
Whatever was the mode, however, 
Paul regarded God as the source of 
the deliverance, and felt that his 
obligations were due to him as his 
kind Preserver, In whom we trust 
that he will yet deliver us. That he 
! will continue to preserve us. We 
hope; we are accustomed to cherish 
the expectation that he will continue 
to defend us in the perils which we 
shall yet encounter. Paul felt that 
he was still exposed to danger. Every¬ 
where he was liable to be persecuted 
(comp. Note, Acts xx. 23), and every¬ 
where lie felt that his life was in peril. 
Yet he had been thus far preserved 
in a most remarkable manner; and 
he felt assured that God would con¬ 
tinue to interpose in his behalf, until 
his great purpose in regard to him 
should be fully accomplished, so that 
at the close of life he could look to 
God as his Deliverer, and feel that all 
along his perilous journey he had been 
his great Protector. 

• 11. Ye also helping together by 
prayer for us. Tindal renders this 
in connection with tho close of the 
previous verso; “ we trust that yet 
hereafter he will deliver us, by the 
help of your prayer for us.” The 
word rendered “helping together,” 
means co-operating, aiding, assisting; 
ahd the idea is, that Paul felt that his 
trials might be turned to good account, 
and give occasion for thanksgiving; 
and that this was to be accomplished 
by the aid of the prayers of his fellow 
Christians. He felt that the church 


11 Ye also helping a together 
by prayer for us, that for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the 
a Rom.15.30; FhiLl.19; James 5.16—18. 

was one, and that Christians should 
sympathize with one another. He 
evinced deep humility and tender re¬ 
gard- for the Corinthians when he 
called on them to aid him by their 
prayers. Nothing would be better 
calculated to excite their tender affec¬ 
tion and regard than thus to call on 
them to sympathize with hirn in his 
trials, and to pray that those trials 
might result in thanksgivii^ through¬ 
out the churches, That for the gift 

bestowed upon us. The sentence 
which occurs here is very perplexing 
in the original, and the construction 
is difficult. But the main idea is not 
difficult to be seen. The “ gift” here 
referred to (to means doubt¬ 

less the favour shown to him in his 
rescue from so imminent a peril; and 
he felt that this was owing to the 
prayers of many persons on his behalf, 
lie believed that lie had been remem- ; 
bored in the petitions of his friends ! 
and fellow Christians, and that his i 
deliverance was owing to their sup- | 
plications. ^ By the means of many 
persons. Probably meaning that the • 
favour referred to had been imparted 
by means of the prayers of many 
individuals who had taken a deep 
interest in his welfare. But it 
may also imply perhaps that he had 
been directly assisted, and had been 
rescued from the impending danger 
by the interposition of many friends 
who had come to his relief. The usual 
interpretation is, however, that it was 
by the prayers of many in his behalf. 

T] Thanks may be given by many on 
our behalf. Many may be induced 
‘also to render thanks for my deliver¬ 
ance. The idea is, that as he had 
been delivered from great peril* by the 
prayers of many persons, it was pro¬ 
per also that thanksgiving should be 
offered by as many in his bfchalf, or on 
account of his deliverance. “ Mercies 
that have been obtained by prayer 
should be acknowledged by praise.” 
— Doddridge. God had mercifully 
interposed in answer to the prayers of 
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means of many persons, thanks 
may be given by many on our 
behalf.___ 

his people; and it was proper that 
his mercy should be as extensively 
acknowledged. Paul was desirous 
that God should not be forgotten: and 
that those who had sought his deliver¬ 
ance should render praise to God: 
perhaps intimating here that those who 
had obtained mercies by prayer are 
prone to forget their obligation to re¬ 
turn thanks to God for his gracious 
and merciful interposition. 

12. For\our rejoicing is this. The 
source or cause of our rejoicing. “ T 
havft a just cause of rejoicing, and it 
is, thft I have endeavoured to live a 
life of simplicity and godly sincerity, 
and have not been actuated by the 
principles of worldly wisdom. ” The 
connection here is not very obvious, j 
and it is not quite easy to trace it. i 
Most expositors,as Doddridge, Locke, j 
Macknight, Bloomfield, <fcc., suppose 
that he mentions the purity of his 
life as a reason why he had a right to 
expect their prayers, as he had re- 
( quested in ver. 11. They would not 
i doubt, it is supposed, that his life had 
, been characterized by great simplicity 
| and sincerity, and would feel, there- 1 
j fore, a deep interest in his welfare, 
and be disposed to render thanks that 
he had been preserved in the day of 
peril. But the whole context and the 
scope of the passage is rather to be 
taken into view. Paul had been ex¬ 
posed to death. lie had no hope of 
life. Then the ground of his rejoic¬ 
ing, and of his confidence, was that 
he had lived a holy life. lie had not 
been actuated by “fleshly wisdom,” 
but he had been animated and guided 
i by “the grace of God.” Ilisaim had 
been simple, his purpose holy, and h£ 
had the testimony of his conscience 
that his motives had been right, and 
he had, therefore, no concern about 
the result. A good conscience, a 
holy life through Jesus Christ, will 
enable a man always to look calmly 
on death. What has a Christian to 
fear in death ? Paul had kept a good 
conscience towards all; but he says 
that he had special and peculiar joy 


12 For our rejoicing is this, 
the testimony of our conscience, 
that in simplicity and .godly sin- 

that he had done it towards tho Cor¬ 
inthians. This he says, because many 
there had accused him of fickleness, 
and of disregard for their interests. 
He declares, therefore, that even in 
tho prospect of death he had a con¬ 
sciousness of rectitude towards them, 
and proceeds to show (ver. 13—23) 
that the charge against him was not 
well founded. I regard this passage, 
therefore, as designed to express the 
fact that Paul, in view of sudden 
death, had a consciousness of a life of 
piety, and was comforted with the re¬ 
flection that he had not been actuated 
by the “ fleshly wisdom” of tho world. 
II The testimony of our conscience. 
An approving conscience. It does 
not condemn me on tho subject. 
Though others might accuse him, 
though his name might be calumniat¬ 
ed, yet he had comfort in the approval 
which his own conscience gave to his 
course. Paul’s conscience was enligh¬ 
tened, and its decisions were dorrcct. 
Whatever others might charge him 
with, he knew what had been tho aim 
and purpose of his life ; and the con¬ 
sciousness of upright aims, and of 
such plans as the “ graeo of God ” 
would prompt to, sustained him. An 
approving conscience is of inestimable 
value when we are calumniated ;— 
and when ivc draw near to death. 
^ That in simplicity (i» a-xXomn.) 
Tindal renders this forcibly “ without 
doublcness.” The word means sin¬ 
cerity, candour, probity, plain-heart-^ 
edness,# Christian simplicity, frank¬ 
ness, integrity ; see 2 Cor. xi. 3. Jt 
stands opposed to double-dealings and 
purposes; to deceitful appearances, 
and crafty plans ; to mere policy, and 
craftiness in accomplishing an object. 
A man under the influence of this, is 
straight-forward, candid, open, frank: 
and he oxpects to accomplish his pur¬ 
pose by integrity and fair-dealing, and 
not by stratagem and cunning. Policy, 
craft, artful plans, and deep-laid 
schemes of deceit belong to the world; 
simplicity of aim and purpose are the 
true characteristics of a real Chris- 
* ' — 
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cerifcy, not * with fleshly wis- we have had our conversation 
dom, but by the grace of 6 God, in the world, and more abundantly 
a I C or.2,4,13. _ b 1 Cor, 15. 10. to you-ward. 

tian. % And godly sincerity. Gr. ligion is gone l and any man who feels 
“ sincerity of God.” This may be a that his purposes cannot be accom- 
Hebrew idiom, by which the superla- plished bid by such carnal policy, 
tive degree is indicated, when, in should set it down as full demonstra- 
order to express the highest degree, tion that his plans are wrong, and 
they added the name of God, as in that his purpose should be abandoned, 
the phrases “mountains of God,” But by the grace of God. This 
signifying the highest mountains, or phrase stands opposed, evidently, to 
“cedars of God,” denoting lofty “fleshly wisdom.” It means that 
cedars. Or it may mean such sincer- Paul had been influenced by such sen- 
ity as God manifests and approves timents and principles as would bo 
such as he, by his grace, would pro- -suggested or prompted byfrthe influ- 
duco in the heart; such as the reli- ence of his grace. Locke renders it, 
gion of the gospel is fitted to produce. “ by the favour of God directing the.” 
The word used here, uknt^ula, and God had shown him favour ? God 
rendered sincerity , denotes, properly, had directed him; and he had kept 
clearness, such as is judged of or dis- him from the crooked and devious" 
cerned in .sunshine (from ilxn and ways of mere worldly policy. The 
xpivu), and thence pureness, integrity, idea seems to be not merely that he 
It is most probable that the phrase had pursued a correct and upright 
here donotes that sincerity which God course of life, but that he was indebted 
produces and approves ; and the sen- for this to the mere grace and favour 
timont is, that pure religion, the re- of God, an idea which Paul omitted 
, ligion of God, produces entire sincer- no opportunity of acknowledging, 
ity in the heart. Its purposes and We have had our conversation. 
aims are open and manifest, as if seen We have conducted ourselves {*vx<rTQx- 
in the sunshine. The plans of the tpnfav). The word here used means 
world are obscure, deceitful, and dark, literally, to turn up, to overturn ; 
as if in the night. Not withfleshly then to turn back, to return, and in 
wisdom. Not with the wisdom which the middle voice, to turn one’s self 
is manifested by the men of this around, to turn one’s self to any 
world ; not by the principles of cun- thing, and, also, to move about in, to 
ning, and mere policy, and expediency, live in, to be conversant with, to con- 
which often characterize them. The duct one’s self. ' In this sense it seems 
phrase here stands opposed to sim- to bo used here; comp. Ileb. x. 33 ; 
plicity and sincerity, to openness and xiii. 18; 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; 1 Pet. i. 17. 
straight-forwardness. And Paul meanfc The word conversation , wo usually 
fto disclaim for himself, and for his apply to oral discourse, but in the 
mllow-labourers, all that carnal policy Scriptures, it means conduct, and the 
which distinguishes the mere men of sense of the passage is, that Paul had 
the world. And-if Paul deemed such conducted himself in accordance with 
policy improper for him, we should the principles of the grace of God, 
deem it improper for us; if lie had and had been influenced by that, 
no plans which he wished to advance In the world. Everywhere; where¬ 
by it, we should have none; if he over I have been. This does not 
would not employ it in the promotion mean in the world as contradistinguish- 
of good plans, neither should we. It ed from the church, but in the world 
has been the curse of the church and at large, or wherever he had been, as 
the bane of religion ; and it is to this contradistinguished from the church 
day exerting a withering and blight- at Corinth. It had been his common 
ing influence on the church. The and universal practice. % And more 
moment that such plans are resorted abundantly to you-ward. Especially 
to, it is proof that the vitality of re- towards you. This was added doubt- 
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13 For we write none other or acknowledge; and I trust ye 
things unto you than what ye read shall acknowledge even to the end; 

less because there had been charges make to refute all slanders; and such 
against him in Corinth, that he had as he will be able to make successfully, 
been crafty, cunning, deceitful, and if his life, like that of Paul, is such as 
especially that he had deceived them to warrant it. Such seems to me to 
(see ver. 17), in not visiting them as be the sense of the passage. Beza, 
he had promised. He affirms, there- however, renders it, " I write no other 
fore, that in all things he had acted things than what ye read, or may un¬ 
in the manner to which the grace of derstand,” and so Rosenmuller, Wet- 
God prompted, and that his conduct, stein, Macknight, and some others 
in all respects, had been that of entire interpret it; and they explain it as 
simplicitywand sincerity. meaning, “ I writo nothing secretly, 

13. ForVc write none other things, nothing ambiguously, but I express 
«fcc. There has been much variety in myself clearly, openly, plainly, so that 
the interpretation of this passage; I may be read and understood by all.” 
and iptfch difficulty felt in determining Macknight supposes that they had 
what it means. The sense seems to charged him with using ambiguous 
me to be this. Paul had just declared language, that he might afterwards 
that he had been actuated by pure interpret it to suit his own purpose, 
intentions and by entiro sincerity, and The objection to this ft, that Paul 
had in all things been influenced by never adverts to the obscurity or per- 
the grace of God. This he had shown spicuity of his own language. It was 
j everywhere, but more particularly his conduct that was the main subject 
| among them at Corinth. That they on which he was writing, and the con- 
| fully knew. In making this affirma- nection seems to demand that we un- 
I tion they 1ml full evidence from what derstand him as affirming that they 
: they had irnown of him in former had abundant evidence that what ho 
! times that such had beer his course affirmed of his simplicity of aim, and 
! of life; and he trusted that they would integrity of life, was true. ^ Than 
ho able to acknowledge the same what ye read (&**yn*jsxtrt). This 
thing to the end, and that they would word properly means to know accu~ 
i never have any occasion to form a ratcly; to distinguish; and in the 
• different opinion of him. It will New Testament usually to know by 
' recollected that it is probable that reading. Doddridge remarks, that 
! some at Corinth had charged him with the word is ambiguous, and may sig- 
j insincerity; and some had accused nify either to acknowledge, to know, 

1 him of fickleness in having promised or to road. He regards it as here 
to come to Corinth and then chang- used in the sense of knowing . It ir 
ing his mind, or had charged him with probably used hero in the sense oi 
never having intended to como to knowing accurately, or surely; of re- 
them, llis object in this verBO is to cognising from their former acquain{- 
refuto such slanders, and he sayM, anco with him. They would see that 
therefore, that all that ho affirmed in the sentiments which he now expressed . 
his writings about the sincerity and, were awh as accorded with his char- 
simplicity of his aims, were such as acter and uniform course of life. Or 
they knew from their past acquaint- acknowledge (Junynm*Mr%). The pre- 
ance with him to be true ; and that position Wt in composition here is in- 
thoy knew that he was a man who tensive, and the word denotes to know 
would keep his promises. It is an fully; to receive full knowledge of; to 
instance of a minister who wajs able know well; or to recognise. It here 
to appeal to the people among whom means that they would fully recognise, 
he had lived and laboured in regard to or know entirely to their satisfaction, 
the general sincerity and uprightness that the sentiments which he here 
of his character—such an appeal as expressed were such as accorded with 
every minister wght to bo able to his general manner of life. From 
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14 As also ye have acknow¬ 
ledged ns in part, that « we are 
your rejoicing, even as ye also 

a Phil.4.1. 

what they knew of him, they could 
not but admit that he had been influ¬ 
enced by the principles stated. ^ And 
I trust ye shall acknowledge. I trust 
that my conduct will be such as to 
convince you always that I am actu¬ 
ated by such principles. 1 trust you 
will never witness any departure from 
them—the language of a man of set¬ 
tled principle, and of fixed aims and 
honesty of life. An honest man can 
always use such language respecting 
himself, f Even to the end. To the 
end of life; always. “ We trust that 
you will never have occasion to think 
dishonourably of us; or to reflect on 
any inconsistency in our behaviour.” 
— Doddridge. 

14. A8 also ye have acknowledged 
us. You have had occasion to admit 
my singleness of aim, and purity of 
intention and of life by your former 
acquaintance with me; and you have 
cheerfully done it. If In part {&*o 
/tifovg). Tindal renders this, “as ye 
have found ns partly.” The sense 
seems to be, “ as part of you acknow¬ 
ledge;” meaning that a portion of 
the church was ready to concede to 
him the praise of consistency and up¬ 
rightness, though there was a faction, 
or a part that denied it. % That we 
arc your rejoicing. That we are your 
joy, and your boasting. That is, you 
admit me to be an apostle. You re- 
i gard me as your teacher, and guide. 
You recognise my authority, and ac¬ 
knowledge the benefits which you have 
received through me. If Even as ye 
also are ours. Or, as you will be our 
rejoicing in the day when the Lord 
Jesus shall come to gather his people 
to himself. Then it will be seen that 
you were saved by our ministry; and 
then it will be an occasion of abund¬ 
ant and eternal thanksgiving to God 
that you were converted by our la¬ 
bours. And as you now regard it as 
a matter of congratulation and thanks¬ 
giving that you have such teachers as 
we are, so shall we regard it as a 
matter of congratulation and thanks- 


are ours in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. 

15 And in this confidence I 


giving—as our chief joy—-that we 
were the instruments of saving such a 
people. The expression implies that 
there was mutual confidence, mutual 
love, and mutual cause of rejoicing. 
It is well when ministers and people 
have such confidence in each other, 
and have occasion to regard their 
connection as a mutual cause of re¬ 
joicing and of xetv%*)fia or toasting. 

1 5. And in this confderihe. In this 
confidence of my integrity, and that 
you had this favourable opinion oT me, 
and appreciated the principles'of my 
conduct. I did not doubt that you 
would receive me kindly, and would 
give me again the tokens of your af¬ 
fection and regard. In this Paul 
shows that however some of them 
might regard him, yet that he had no 
doubt tnat the majority of the church 
there would receive him kindly. % I 
was minded. T willed (l(iov\o/itiv ); it 
was my intention. If To come unto 
you before. Tindal renders this, “ the 
other time.” Paul refers doubtless 
to the time when he wrote his former 
epistle, and when it was his serious 
purpose, as it wasrfiis earnest wish, to 
•visit them again; see 1 Cor. xyi. 5. 
In this purpose he had been disap¬ 
pointed, and he now proceeds to state 
the reasons why lie' had not visited 
them as lie had purposed, and to show 
that it did not arise from any fickle- 
iicss of mind. Ilis purpose had been 
at first to pass through Corinth on 
his way to Macedonia, and to remain 
some time with them; see ver. 16. 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 5, 6. This purpose 
ho had now changed ; and instead of 
passing through Corinth on his way 
to Macedonia, he had gone to Mace¬ 
donia by the way of Troas (chap. ii. 
12); and the Corinthians having, as 
it would seem, become acquainted 
with this fact, had charged him with 
insincerity in the promise, or fickle¬ 
ness in regard to his plans. Probably 
it had been said by some of his ene¬ 
mies that he had never intended to 
visit them. % Thq& ye might have a 
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was minded to come unto you 
before, that ye might have a second 
1 benefit; 

16 And to pass by you into 
Macedonia, and to come again out 

1 Or, grace. 

second benefit. Marg. grace. The 
word hero used (%*e/e) is that which 
is commonly rendered grace , and 
means probably favour, kindness, 
good-will, beneficence ; and especially 
favour to the undeserving. Hero it 
is evidently used in the sense of grati¬ 
fication, o^pleasuro. And the idea 
is, that they had been formerly grati¬ 
fied and benefitted by his residence 
among4hem ; he had been the means 
of conferring important favours on 
them, and he was desirous of being 
again with them, in order to gratify 
them by liis presence, and that he 
might be the means of imparting to 
them other favours. Paul presumed that 
his presence with them would be to 
them a source of pleasure, and that 
his coming would do them good. It 
is the language of a man who felt 
assured that he enjoyed, after all, the 
1 confidence of the mass of the church 
| there, and that they would regard his 
i being with them as a favour. lie had 
; been with them formerly almost two 
| years. His residence there had been 
j pleasant to them and to him; and 
had been the occasion of important 
benefits to them. lie did not doubt 
that it would be so again. Tindal 
renders this, “that ye might have had 
a double pleasure.” It may be re¬ 
marked here that several MSS. in 
stead of grace, read #«£«!>, jog. 

16. And to pass by yon. Through 
(5/) you ; that is, through your city, 
or province ; or to take them, as we 
say, in his way. His. design was to < 
pass through Corinth and Achaia on 
his journey. This was not the direct 
way from Ephesus to Macedonia. An 
inspection of a map (see the map of 
Asia Minor prefixed to the Notes on 
the Acts of the Apostles) will show at 
one view that the direct way was that 
which he concluded finally to take— 
that by Troas. Yet he had designed 
to go out of his way in order to make 
them a visit ; and*4ntended also, per- 


of Macedonia unto you, and of you 
to be brought on my a way toward 
Judea. 

17 When I therefore was thus 
minded, did I use lightness? or 
a Acts 2). 5. 

haps, to make them also a longer 
visit on his return. The former part 
of the plan he had been induced to 
abandon. ^ Into Macedonia. A 
part of Greece having Thrace on the 
north, Thessaly south, Epirus west 
and tho ^Egean Sea east; see Note, 
Acts xvi. 9. ^ And of you to be 
brought on my way. By you ; see 
Note, 1 Cor. xvi. 6. Toward 
Judea. His object in going to Judea 
was to convey the collection for the 
poor saints which he had been at so 
much pains to collect throughout the 
churches of the Gentiles'; see Notes, 
Rom. xv. 25, 26 ; comp. 1 Cor. xvj. 
3, 4. 

17. When / therefore was thus 
minded. When I formed this pur¬ 
pose ; when I willed this, and expres¬ 
sed this intention. Did J use 
lightness ? The word (from 

Ikaifipo;') means properly lightness in 
weight. Here it is used in reference 
to the mind ; and in a sense similar 
to our word levity, as denoting light¬ 
ness of temper or conduct; incon¬ 
stancy, changeablenoss, or fickleness. 
This charge had been probably made 
that he had made the promise without 
any due consideration, or without any 
real purpose of performing it; or that 
he had made it in a trifling and 
thoughtless manner. By the interro¬ 
gative form here, he sharply denies J 
that it was a purpose formed in a light 
and trifling manner. % Do I purpose 
according to the fiesh. In such a 
manner, as may suit my own conven¬ 
ience and carnal interest. Do I form 
plans adapted only to promote my 
own ease and gratification, and to bo 
abandoned when they are attended 
with inconvenience ? The phraso 
“ according to the flesh” here seems 
to mean “ in such a way as to promote 
my own ease and gratification : in a 
manner such as the men of the world 
form; such as would be formed under 
tho influence of earthly passions and 
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the things that I purpose, do I 
purpose according a to the flesh, 
that with me there should be yea, 
yea, and nay, nay ? 

a chap. 10.2. 1 Or, preaching. 

desires, and to be forsaken when those 
plans would interfere with Buch grati¬ 
fications.” Paul denies in a positive 
manner that he formed such plans ; 
and they should have known enough 
of his manner of life to be assured 
that that was not the nature of. the 
schemes which he had devised ? Pro¬ 
bably no man ever lived who formed 
his plans of life less for the gratifica¬ 
tion of the flesh than Paul. That 
with me there should he yea, yea, and 
nay, nay ? There has been a great 
variety in the interpretation of this 
passage ; see Bloomfield, Crit. Dig. 
in loco. The meaning seems to be, 
""that there should be such incon¬ 
stancy and uncertainty in my counsels 
and actions, that no one could depend 
on me, or know what they had to 
expect from mo.” Bloomfield sup¬ 
poses that the phrase is a proverbial 
one, and denotes a headstrong, self- 
willed spirit which will either do 
things, or not do them as pleases, 
without giving any reasons, lie sup¬ 
poses that the repetition of the words 
“yea and nay” is designed to denote 
positiveness of assertion—such posi- 
tiveness as is commonly shown by 
such persons, as inthophrases, “what 
I have written I have written,” “what 
I have done I have done.” It secrils 
more probable, however, that the 
phrase is designed to denoto the ready 
i compliance which an inconstant and 
unsettled man is accustomed to make 
with the wishes of others; his express¬ 
ing a ready assent to what they pro¬ 
pose ; falling in with their views; 
readily making promises; and in¬ 
stantly, through some whim, or caprice, 
or wish of others, saying “ yea, nay,” 
to the same thing ; that is, changing 
bis mind, and altering his purpose 
without any good reason, or in accord¬ 
ance with any fixed principle or 
settled rule of action. Paul says that 
this was not his character. He did 
not affirm a thing at one time and 
deny it at another; he did not pro- 


18 But as God ii true, our 
1 word toward you was not yea 6 
and nay. 

19 For the Son c of *God, Jesus 

b Mat.5.37. c Mark 1.1. 

mise to do a thing one moment and 
refuse to do it the next. 

18. But as God is true. Tindal 
renders this, in accordance more liter¬ 
ally with the Greek, “ God is faithful; 
for our preaching unto you was not 
yea and nay.” The phrase seems to 
have the form of an oath, er to be a 
solemn appeal to God n/i a witness, 
and to be equivalent to thi* expression 
“ the Lord liveth,” or “as the Dord 
liveth.” The idea is, “ God if* faith¬ 
ful and true, lie never deceives; 
never promises that which he does 
not perform. So true is it that I am 
not fickle and changing in my pur¬ 
poses.” This idea of the faithfulness i 
of God is the argument which Paul 
urges why ho felt himself bound to be 
faithful also. That faithful God he 
regarded as a witness, and to that 
God he could appeal on tho occasion. 

Our word. Marg. preaching 
(i Xoyot). This may refer either to 
his preaching, to his promises of visit¬ 
ing them, or his declarations to them 
in general on any subject. The par¬ 
ticular subject under discussion was 
the promise which lie had made to 
visit them. But he hero seems to 
make his affi.m.iuon general, and to 
say universally of his promises, and 
his teaching, and of all his communi¬ 
cations to them, whether orally or in 
writing, that they were not character¬ 
ized by inconstancy and changeable- 
ness. It was not his character to be 
fickle, unsettled, and vacillating. 

19. For'the Son of God. In this 
verse, and the following, Paul states 
that he felt himself bound to maintain 
the strictest veracity for two reason^; 
the one, that Jesus Christ always 
evinced the strictest veracity (ver. 

19) ; the other, God waB always true 
to all the promises that he made (ver. 

20) ; and as he felt himself to be the 
servant of the Saviour and of God, he 
was bound by the most sacred obliga¬ 
tions also to maintain a character 
irreproachable in rggard to veracity. 
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Christ who was preached among 
you by us, even by ms and Silva- 
nus and Timotheus, was not yea 
and nay, bit in him was yea. 


On tho meaning of the phrase “ Son 
of God,” see Note, Rom. i. 4. ^ Jesus 
Christ. It is agreed, says Bloomfield, 
by the best commentators, ancient, and 
modern, that by Jeans Christ is here 
meant his doctrine. Tho sense is, 
that the preaching respecting Jesus 
Christ, dkLnoi represent him as fickle, 
and changlmble ; as unsettled, and as 
unfaithful:\ut as true, consistent, 
and faithful. As that had been the 
regular and constant representation 
of Paul and his fellow-labourers in 
regard to the Master whom they 
served, it was to be inferred that they 
felt themselves bound sacredly to 
observe the strictest constancy and 
veracity, By us, &c. Silvanus, 
here mentioned, is the same person 
who in tho Acts of the Apostles is 
called SUat. He was with Paul at 
Philippi, and was imprisoned there 
with him (Act xvi.), and was after¬ 
wards with Paul and Timothy 
Corinth when he first visited tha. 
eit) ; Acts xviii. 5. Paul was so 
much attached to him, and had so 
much confidence in him, that he joined 
his name with his own in several of 
his epistles; 1 Tliess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. 
l.l. If Was not yea and nay. Our 
representation of him was not that he 
was fickle and changeable. ^ But in 
him was yea. Was not one thing at 
one time, and another at another. 
He is the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. All that lie says is true; 
all the promises that ho makes are 
firm; all his declarations are faithful. 
Paul may refer to the fact that the 
Lord Jesus when on earth was emi¬ 
nently characterized by truth. No¬ 
thing was more striking than his 
veracity. He called himself “the 
truth,” as being eminently true in all 
} his declarations. “ I am the way, 

I and the truth, and the life John 
xiv. 6 ; comp. Rey. iii. 7. And thus 
(Rev. iii. U) he is called “ the faith¬ 
ful and true witness.” In ail his life 
he was eminently (/ distinguished for 


20 For all the promises of God 
in a him are yea, and in him 
amen, unto the glory of God by 
us. 

a Rom. 15.8,9; Heb.13.8. 

that. His declarations were»simple 
truth ; his narratives were simple, 
unvarnished, uncoloured, unexagger¬ 
ated statements of what actually oc¬ 
curred. He never disguised the 
truth; never prevaricated ; never had 
any mental reservation; never deceiv¬ 
ed ; never used any word, or threw in 
any circumstance, that was fitted to 
lead the mind astray. Ho himself 
said that this was the great objoot 
which he had in view in coming into 
the world. “ To this end was 1 born 
and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should boar witness unto 
the truth ;” John xviii. 37. As 
Jesus Christ was thus distinguished 
for simple truth, Paul felt that lie was 
under sacred obligations to imitate 
him, and always to evinco the same 
inviolable fidelity. The most deeply 
felt obligation on earth is that which the 
C hristian feels to imitate the Redeemer. 

20. For all the promises of God t'n 
him. All the promises which God 
has made through him. This is 
another reason why Paul felt hirasolf 
bound to maintain a character of the 
strictest .eracity. The reason was, 
that God always evinced that; and 
that as none of hit promises failed, ho 
felt himself sacredly bound to imitate 
him, and to adhere to all his. The 
promises of God which aro made 
through Christ, relate to the pardon 
of sin to the penitent; the sanctifica¬ 
tion of his people; support in tempta¬ 
tion and trial; guidance in perplexity; 
peace in death, and eternal glory be¬ 
yond the grave. All of these are 
made through a Redeemer, and none 
of these shall fail. Are yea. Shall 
all bo certainly fulfilled. There shall ! 
be no vacillation on the part of God; 
no fickleness ; no abandoning of his 
gracious intention. ^ And in him 
amen. In Rev. iii. 14, the Lord Jesus 
is called the “ Amen.” The word 
means true, faithful, certain. Ana 
the expression here means that all 
the promises which are made to men 
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21 Now he which stablisheth 
a us with you in Christ, and hath 
anointed b us, is God ; 

a 2 Th.2.8; 1 Pet.5.10. 
b 1 John 2.20,27; Rev.3.18. 

through a Redeemer shall bo cer¬ 
tainly fulfilled. They are promises 
which are confirmed and established, 
and which shall by no means fail. 
If Unto the glory of God by us. Either 
by us ministers and apostles; or by us 
who are Christians. The latter, I 
think, is the meaning; and Paul means 
to say, that the fulfilment of all the 
promises which God has made to his 
people shall result in his glory and 
praise as a God of condescension and 
veracity. The fact that he has made 
such promises is an act that tends to 
his own glory—since it was of his 
mere grace that they were made ; and 
the fulfilment of these promises in 
and through the church, shall also 
tend to produce elevated views of his 
fidelity and goodness. 

21. Now he which stablisheth us. 
lie who makes us 

that is, he who has confirmed us in 
the hopes of the gospel, and who gives 
us grace to bo faithful, and firm in 
our promises. The object of this is 
to trace all to God, and to provent 
the appearance of self-confidence, or 
of boasting. Paul had dwelt at length 
on his own fidelity and veracity. lie 
had taken pains to prove that he was 
not inconstant and fickle-minded. 
He here says, that this was not to be 
traced to himself, or to any native 
goodness, but was all to bo traced to 
God. It was God who had*givon 
them all confident hope in Christ; 
and it was God who had given him. 
grace to adhere to his promises, and 
to maintain a character for voracity. 
The first “ us,” in this verse refers 1 - 
probably to Paul himself; the second 
includes also the Corinthians, as being 
also anointed and sealed. And hath 
anointed us. Us who are Christians. 
It was customary to anoint kings, pro¬ 
phets, and priests on their entering 
on their office as a part of the cere¬ 
mony of inauguration. The word 
anoint is applied to a priest, Ex. 
xxviii,. 41 ; xl. 15 ; to a prophet, 1 
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22 Who hath also sealed c us, and 
given the earnest of the Spirit d in 
our hearts. 

cEp.l .13,14; 4.30; 2Ty.l9. 
_ d] Rom.8.9,14—l" 

Kings xix. 16 ; Isa. lxi. 1; to a king, 

1 Sam. x. 1 ; xv. 1 ; 2 Sam. ii. 4 ; 1 
Kings i. 34. It is applied often to 
the Messiah as being set apart, or 
consecrated to his office as prophet, 
priest, and king—i. e. as appointed by 
God to the highest office ever held in 
the world. It is applied also to Chris¬ 
tians as being dBnsecra/yd, or set 
apart to the service of'God by the 
Holy Spirit—a use of the word which 
is derived from the sense of consecrat¬ 
ing, or setting apart to the se> rice of : 
God. Thus in 1 John ii. 20, it is ! 
said, “ But ye have an unction from ! 
the Holy One and know all things.” : 
So in ver. 27, “ But the anointing j 
which ye have received abideth in ! 
you,” <fcc. The anointing which was 
used in the consecration of prophets, j 
priests, and kings, seems to have been j 
designed to be emblematic of the in- | 
fluences of the Iloly Spirit, who is I 
often represented as poured upon j 
those who are under his influence I 
(Prov. i. 23 ; Isa. xliii. 4 ; Joel ii. j 
28, 29; Zecb. xii. 10; Acts x. 45), 
in the same way as water or oil is 
poured out. And as Christians are 
everywhere represented as being under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, as 
being those on whom the Holy Spirit 
is poured, they are represented as 
“ anointed.” They are in this manner 
solemnly set apart, and consecrated 
to the service of God. Is God. 
God has done it. All is to be traced 
to him. It is not by any native good¬ 
ness which we have, or any inclina¬ 
tion which we have by nature to his 
service. This is one of the instances 
which abound so much in the writings 
of Paul, where he delights to trace all 
good influences to God. 

22. Who hath also sealed us. The 
word used here (from vtp^ayi^u) means 
to seal up ; to close and make fast 
with a Beal, or signet; as, e. g., books, 
letters, <fec. that they may not be read. 
It is also used in the sense of setting 
a mark on any thing, or a seal, to 
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23 Moreover I call God for a spare you, I came not as yet unto 
record upon my soul, that, to Corinth. 

denote that it is genuine, authentic, xxxviii. ?0. In the New Testament 
confirmed,* or approved, as when a it occurs only in this place, and in 
deed, compact, or agreement is sealed, chap. v. 5, and Eph. i. 14, in each 
It is thus made sure ; and is confirmed place in the same connection as ap- 
or established. Hence it is applied plied to the Holy Spirit, and his influ- 
to persons, as denoting that they are ences on the heart. It refers to those 
approved, as in Rev. vii. 3 : “ Hurt influences as a pledge of the future 
not the earth, neither the sea, nor giories which await Christians in 
the trees, till we have sealed the ser- heaven. In regard to the “earnest/* 
vants of our God in thoir foreheads;” or the part of a price which was paid 
comp. Ezek. ix. 4 ; see Note, John in a contract, it may be remarked, 
vi. 27 , we%e it is said of the Saviour, (1.) That it was of the same nature 
“forhimha|h God the Father sealed'," as the full price, being regarded as a 
comp. John iii.33. In a similar man- part of it ; (2.) It was regarded as a 
ner Christians are said to be sealed ; pledge or assurance that tho full price 
to be Aaled by the Holy Spirit (Eph. would be paid. So the “ earnest of 
i. 13; iv. 30); that'is, the Holy Spirit tho Spirit, ” denotes that God gives 
is given to them to confirm them as to his people tho influences of his 
belonging to God. IIo grants them Spirit; his operation oi\ the heart as 
his Spirit. He renews and sanctifies a part or pledge that all the blessings 
them. He produces in their hearts of tho covenant of redemption shall 
those feelings, hopes, and desires be given to them. And it implies, 
which are an evidence that they are (1.) That the comforts of tho Chris- 
approved by God ; that they are re- tian hero are of 'the same nature as 
garded as his adopted children ; they will be In heaven. Heaven will 
that their hope is genuine, and that consist of like comforts ; of love, and 
their redemption and salvation are peace, and joy, and purity begun here, 
sure— in the same way as a seal and simply expanded thore to corn- 
makes a will or an agreement sure, plete and eternal perfection. The 
God grants to them his Holy Spirit joys of heaven differ only in degree, 
as the certain pledge that they are not in kind, from those of the Chris- 
his, and shall be approved and saved tian on earth. That which is begun 
in the last day. In this there is no- here is perfected there ; and tho feel- 
thing miraculous, or in the nature of ings and views which the Christian 
direct revelation. It consists of tho has here, if expanded and carried out, 
ordinary operations of tho Spirit on would constitute heaven. (2.) These 
the heart, producing repentance, faith, comforts, these influences of tho 
hope, joy, conformity to God, the love Spirit, are a pledge of heaven. They 
of prayer and praise, and the Chris- are the security which God gives us 
tian virtues generally ; and these that we shall he saved. Jf we are 
things are the evidences that the broughturiderthorenewing influences 
Holy Spirit has renewed the heart, of the' Spirit here; if we are made 
and that the Christian is sealed for meek, and humble, and prayerful by 
tho day of redemption. And given' his agency ; if we are made to par- 
the earnest of the Spirit. The word tako of the joys which result from 
here used (i'tfx&u* from the lleb. pardoned sin ; if wo are filled with 
means properly a pledge given the hope of heaven, it is all produced 
to ratify a contract; a part of the by the Holy Spirit, and is a pledge , 
price, or purchase money; a first pay- or earnest of our futuro inheritance ; 
ment; that which confirms the bar- —as the first sheaves of a harvest arc 
gain, and which is regarded as a a jfledge of a harvest; or the first 
pledge that all the price will be paid, payment under a contract a pledge 
The word occurs in the Septuagint that all will be payed. God thus 
and Hebrew, in Gen. xxxviii. 17, 18 ; gives to his people the assurance that 
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24 Koi jre have a do- helpers ofyout joy: for by 4 faith 

mrrftan'btsr .yettr fidth, but are ye stand. 

' • ‘a jtjpt.M; 1 Pets. 3. __ tKom.ll.WilCor.IM. 

they shall be saved; and by this on 2 Cor. Nos. iv. and v.. The phrase, 
"plectgf” makes their title to eternal ** I call God for a record upon my 
li/e.sufe, ' J soul,” is in the Greek, " I call God 

23. Moreover } I qatt God fw a re- for a witness against my soul.” It is 
cord upon. my soul. It if well jg* a solemn oath, or appeal to God ; and 
marked by«JRiosen rrml 1 e r, * that implie*s, that if he did not in that case 
tgcow} "ebaptei 1 " should have com- declare the truth, he desired that God 
ihenc^d nere, since there is here a would be a witness against him, and 
transition in the subject moA distinct would punish him accordingly. The 
I .than wher$ the second chapter is reason why he made this solemn ap- 
actually tiWe to begin. Ilere Tin dal peal to God was, the im^rtance of 
commences the second chapter. This his vindicating his 4 ow%- character 
verse, with the subsequent statements, before the church, from the charges 
is designed to show them the true which had been brought against -him. 
reason why he had changed his pur-i % I&at to spare you. To av$,id the 
posq.,and had not visited them accord- necessity of inflicting punishment on 
ing to his first proposal. And that you; of exercising severe and painful 
rpftson %as not that he was fickle and discipline. If he went among them 
inconstant; but it was that he appre- in the state of irregularity and dis- 
tiettded thdPif he should go to them order which prevailed there, he would 
in their irregular and disorderly state, 1 feel it to be necessary to exert his 
ho would be under a necessity of re- authority as an apostle, and remove 
sorting to harsh measures, and to a at once the offending members from 
severity of discipline tlfat would be the church. He expected to avoid 
alikb paipful to'them and to him. Dr. the necessity of these painful acts of 
Paley has shown with great plausibil- discipline, by sending to them afaith- 
ity, if not with moral certainty, that ful and affectionate epistle, and thus 
Paul’s change of purpose about visit- inducing them to reform, and to avoid 
ing them was made before he wrote the necessity of a resort to that which 
’his first epistle ; that ho had at first would have been so trying te him and 
resolved to visit them, but that on to them. It was not, then, a disre- 
8ubsequent reflection, he thought it gard for them, or a want of attach- 
would be better to try the effect of ^ raenfc to them, which had led him to 
faithful letter to them, admonishing change his purpose, but it was the 
them of their errors, and entreating result of tender affection. This cause 
tfcem to exercise proper discipline of the change of his purpose, of^ourse, 
themselves on the principal offender; he would not make known to them in 
that with this feeling he wrote his his first epistle, but now that that 
first epistle, in which he does not letter had accomplished all he had 
fliHate to them as yet his change of desired, it was proper that they should 
purpose, or the reason ofit; but that be apprized of the reason why he had 
now after he had written that letter, resorted to this instead of visiting 
and*-after it had had all the effect them personally, 
which he desired, he states the true 24. Not for that we have dominion, 
reason why he had not visited them. <fco. The sense of this passage I take 
It was now proper to do it; and that to be this : “ T^,e course which we 
reason was, that he desired to spare have pursued has tSUbn chosen not 
thou the severity of discipline, and because we wish to lord it over your 
had resorted to the more mild and faith, to control your belief, but be- 
affectionate measure of sending them cause we desired to promote your 
a letter, and , thus not making it happiness. Had the former been our 
neec&ary personally to administer object, had we wished to set up a 
discipline; see Paleye Horae Paulina, lordship or dominion over you, we 
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should haVe com© to you with our 
apostolical authority, and in the 
severity of apostolic discipline. We 
had power to command obedience, and 
to control your faith. But we chose 
not to do it. Our object was to pro¬ 
mote your highest happiness. We, 
therefore, chose the mildest and 
gentlest manner possible ; we did not 
exercise authority in discipline, we 
sent an affectionate and tender letter.” 
While the apoBtles had the right to 
prescribe the articles of belief, and to 
propound.the doctrines of God, yet 
they woul\not do even that in such 
a manner to seem to “ lord it over 
God^s heritage” xv^m/am *); they 
did not set up absolute authority, or 
prescribe the things to bo believed in 
a lordly and imperative manner ; nor 
would they make use of the severity 
of power to enforce what they taught. 
They appealed to reason ; they em¬ 
ployed persuasion ; they made use of 
light and love to accomplish their 
desires, f Are helpers of your joy. 
This is our main object, to promote 
your joy. This object wc have pur¬ 
sued in our plans, and in order to 
secure this, we forbore to come to 
you, when, if we did, come at that 
time, we should have given occasion 
perhaps to the charge that we sought 
to lord it over you* faith. <|[ For by 
faith ye stand ; see Note, 1 Cor. xv. 
1. This seems to be a kind of pro¬ 
verbial expression, stating a general 
truth, that it was by faith that Chris¬ 
tians were to be established or con¬ 
firmed. The connection here requires 
us to understand this as a reason why 
he would not attempt to lord it over 
their faith ; or to exercise dominion 
over them. That reason was, that 
thus far they had stood firm, in the 


We may observe, (1.) That it is a 
part of the duty of ministers to help 
forward the joy of Christians. (2.) 
This should bo the object even in 
administering discipline and reproof. 
(3.) If even Paul would not attempt 
to lord it over the faith of Christians, 
to establish a domination over their 
b|fljef, how absurd and wicked is it for 
uninspired ministers now, for indi¬ 
vidual ministers, for conferences, con¬ 
ventions, pre^terjes, synods, coun¬ 
cils, or for the popo, to attempt to 
establish a spiritual dominion in con¬ 
trolling the faith of men, The great 
evils in the church have arisen from 
they* attempting to do what Paul 
would not do ; from attempting to 
establish a dominion which Paul never 
sought, and which Paul would have 
abhorred. Faith must bo free, and 
religion must be free, o/ they cannot 
exist at all. 


had adhered to the truths of the gos 
pel, and in a special manner now, in 
yielding obedience to the commands 
and entreaties of Paul in the first 
epistle, they had showed that, they 
were in the faith, and firm in faith. 
It was not necessary or proper, there¬ 
fore, for him to attempt to exercise 
lordship over their belief, but all that 
was needful was to help forward their 
joy, for they wer+*firm in the faith. 

TI. 


In view of this chapter we may re¬ 
mark, , 

1st. God is the only true and real 
source of comfort in tunes of trial, 
ver. 3. It is from niin that all real 
consolation must come, and he only 
can meet and sustain the soul when 
it is borne down with calamity. All 
persons are subjected to trial, and at 
some periods of their lives, to severe 
*rial. Sickness is a trial; the death 
of a friend is a trial; tho loss of pro¬ 
perty or hoalth, disappointment, and 
reproach, and slander, and poverty, 
and want, are trials to which we are 
all more or less exposed. In these 
trials, it is natural to look to some 
source of consolation ; somo way in 
which they may be borne. Some seek 
consolation in philosophy, and endea- 


main, in the faith (1 Cor. xv. I); they jsvour to blunt their feelings and do- 


stroy their sensibilities, as the ancient 
stoics did. But “ to destroy sensibil¬ 
ity is not to produce comfort.”— Dr. 
Mason. Some plunge deep into 
pleasures, and endeavour to drown 
their sorrows in the intoxicating 
draught; but this is not to produce 
comfort to the soul, even were it pos¬ 
sible in Buch pleasures to forget their 
sorrows. Such were the ancient 
epicureans. Spme seek consolation 
__ 
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in their surviving friends, and look to 
them to comfort and sustain the sink¬ 
ing heart. But the arm of an earthly 
friend is feeble, when God lays his 
hand upon us. It is only the hand 
that smites that can heal; only the 
God that sends the affliction, that can 
bind up the broken spirit. He is the 
“Father of mercies,” and he “the 
God of all consolationand in 
affliction there is no true comfort but 
in him. 

(2.) This consolation in God is de¬ 
rived from many sources. ( a ) lie is 
the Father of mercies,” and we may 
be assured, therefore, that he does 
nothing inconsistent with mercy. • (6) 
We may be assured that he is right— 
always right, and that he does nothing 
but right. We may not be able to 
see the reason of his doings, but we 
may have tho assurance that it is all 
right, and will yet be seen to bo right, 
(c) There iB comfort in the fact, that 
our afflictions arc ordered by an in¬ 
telligent Being, by one who is all-wise, 
and all-knowing. They are not the 
result of blind chance ; but they are 
ordered by one who is wise to know 
what ought to be done ; and who is so 
just that he will do nothing wrong. 
There could bo no consolation in the 
feeling that mere chance directed our 
trials ; nor can there be consolation 
except in the foeling that a being of 
intelligence and goodness directs and 
orders all. The true comfort, there¬ 
fore, is to be found in religion, not in 
atheism and philosophy. 

(3.) It is possible to bless God in 
the midst of trials, and as the result 
of trial. It is possible so clearly to 
sec his hand, and to be so fully satis¬ 
fied with tho wisdom and goodness of 
his dealings, even when we are se¬ 
verely afflicted, as to see that he i^‘ 
worthy of our highest confidence and 
most exalted praise, vor. 3. God 
may be seen, then, to be the “Father 
of mercies;” and ho may impart, even 
then, a consolation which we never 
experience in the days of prosperity. 
Some of the purest and most elevated 
joys known upon earth, are experi¬ 
enced in the very midst of outward 
calamities, and the most sincere and 
elevated thanksgivings which are 
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\ offered to God, are often those which 
are the restilt of sanctified afflictions. 

It is when we are brought out from 
such trials, where we have experienced 
the rich consolations and the sustain¬ 
ing power of the gospel, that we are 
most disposed to say with Paul, 

“ Blessed bo Godand can most 
clearly see that he is the “ Father of 
mercies.” No Christian will ever 
have occasion to regret the trials 
through which God has brought him. 

I never knew a sincere Christian 
who was not finally benefittej by trials. 

(4.) Christian joy is no w'apathy, it 
is comfort ; ver. 4, 5. It is not insen¬ 
sibility to suffering; it is not B^oical 
indifference. The Christian fpgls his 
sufferings as keenly as others. The 
Lord Jesus was as sensitive to suffer¬ 
ing as any one of the human family 
ever was; he was as susceptible of 
emotion from reproach, contempt, and 
scorn, and he as keenly felt the pain 
of the scourge, the nails, and the 
cross, as any one could. But there 
is positive joy, there is true and solid 
cotnfort.' There is substantial, pure, 
and elevated happiness. Religion 
does not blunt the feelings, or destroy 
the sensibility, but it brings in conso¬ 
lations which enable us to bear our 
pains, and to endure persecution 
without murmuring. In this, religion 
differs from all systems of philosophy. 
The one attempts to blunt and destroy 
our sensibilities to suffering; the 
other, while it makos us more delicate 
and tender in our feelings, gives con¬ 
solation adapted to that delicate sen¬ 
sibility, and fitted to sustain the soul, 
notwithstanding the acuteness of its 
sufferings. 

(5.) Ministers of the gospel may 
expect to be peculiarly tried. and 
afflicted; ver. 5. So it was with 
Paul and his fellow-apostles; and so 
it has been since. They are the spe¬ 
cial objects of the hatred of sinners, 
as they stand in the way of the sinful 
pursuits and pleasures of the world; 
and they are, like their Master, espe¬ 
cially hated by the» enemy of souIb. 
Besides, they are, by their office, re¬ 
quired to minister consolation to 
others who are afflicted; and it is so 
ordered in the providence of God, that 
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they are subjected to peculiar trials 
often, in order that they may be able 
to impart peculiar consolations. They 
are to be the examples and the guides 
of the church of God; and God takes 
care that they shall be permitted to 
show by their example, as well as by 
their preaching, the supporting power 
of the gospel in times of trial. 

(6.) if we suffer much in the cause 
of the Redeemer, we may also expect 
much consolation; ver. 5. Christ 
will take care that our hearts shall be 
filled witfi joy and peace. As our 
trials in%is cause are, so shall our 
consolations be. If we suffer much, 
wo «hall enjoy much; if we are per¬ 
secuted much, wo shall have much 
support; if our names are cast out 
among men for his sake, we shall have 
increasing evidence that they arc 
written in his book of life. There 
are things in the Christian religion 
which can be learned only in the fur¬ 
nace of affliction; and he who has 
never been afflicted on account of 
his attachment to Christ, is a stranger 
yet to much, very much of the fulness 
and beauty of that system of religion 
which has been appointed by the Re¬ 
deemer, and to much, very much, of 
tho beauty and power of the promises 
of the Bible. No man will ever un¬ 
derstand all tho Bible who is not 
favoured with much persecution and 
many trials. 

(7.) We should be willing to suffer; 
ver. 3—5. If wo are willing to he 
happy , we should also be willing to 
suffer. If we desire to be happy in 
religion, we should be willing to 
suffer. If we expect to be happy, wo 
should also be willing to endure much. 
Trials fit us for enjoyment here, as 
well as for heaven hereafter. 

(8.) Oue great design of the conso-J 
lation which is imparted to Christians 
in the time of affliction is, that they 
may be able to impart consolation 
also to others; ver. 4, 6, 7. God de¬ 
signs that we should thus be mutual 
aids. And he comforts a pastor in 
his trials, that he may, by his own 
experience, be able to minister con¬ 
solation to the people of his charge; 
he comforts a parent, that he may 
administer consokftion to his children; 
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a friend, that he may comfort a friend. 
He who attempts to administer con¬ 
solation should be able to speak 
from experience; and God, therefore, 
afflicts and comforts all his people, 
that they may know how to administer 
consolation to those with whom they 
are connected. 

(9.) If we have experienced pecu¬ 
liar consolations ourselves in times of 
trial, we are under obligations to seek 
out and comfort others who are 
afflicted. So Raul felt. We should 
feel that God has qualified us for this 
work; and having qualified us for it, 
that he calls on us to do it. The 
consolation which God gives in afflic¬ 
tion is a rich treasure which we are 
bound to impart to others; the ex¬ 
perience which we havo of the true 
sources of consolation is an inestima¬ 
ble talent which wo are to use for the 
promotion of his glory. No man has 
a talent for doing more direct good 
than he who can go to the afflicted, 
and bear testimony, from his own ex¬ 
perience, to the goodness of God. 
And every man who can testify that 
God is good, and is able to support 
the soul in times of trial,—and what 
Christian cannot do it who has ever 
been afflicted ?—should regard himself 
as favoured with a peculiar talent for 
doing good, and should rejoice in the 
privilege of using it to the glory of 
God. For there is no talent mort* 
honourable than that of being able to 
promote tho divine glory, to comfort, 
the afflicted, or to be able, from per¬ 
sonal experience, to testify that God 
is good—always good. “The power 
of doing good, always implies an obli¬ 
gation to do it.”— Cotton Mather . 

(10.) In this chapter, we have a 
case of a near contemplation of death; 
ver. 8, 9. Paul expected soon to die. 
He had the sentence of death in him¬ 
self. He Baw no human probability 
of escape. lie was called, therefore, 
calmly to look death in the face, and 
to contemplate it as an event certain 
and near. Such a condition is deeply 
interesting, it is the important crisis 
of life. And yet it is an event which 
all must soon contemplate. We all, 
in a short period, each one for him¬ 
self, must look upon death as certain, 
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and aa near to us; as an event in 
which we are personally interested, 
and from which we cannot escape. 
Much as we may turn away from it in 
health, and unanxious as we may be 
then in regard to it, yet by no possi¬ 
bility can we long avert our minds 
from the subject. It is interesting, 
then, to inquire how Paul felt when 
he looked at death; how we should 
feel; and how we actually shall feel 
when we come to die. 

(11.) A contemplation of death as 
near and certain, is fitted to lead us 
to trust in God. This wqs the effect 
in the case of Paul; ver. 9. He had 
learned in health to put his trust in 
him, and now, when the trial was ap¬ 
parently near, ho had no whore else 
to go, and he confided in him alone. 
Ho felt that if he was rescued, it could 
be only by the interposition of God; 
and that there was none but God who 
could sustain him if he should die. 
And what event can there be that is 
so well fitted to lead us to trust in 
God as death ? And where else can 
we go in view of that dark hour? For, 
(a) We know not what death is. We 
have not tried it; nor do we know 
what grace may be necessary for us 
in those unknown pangs and suffer¬ 
ings ; in that deep darkness, and that 
sad gloom. ( b) Our friends cannot 
aid us then. They will, they must, 
'then, give us the parting hand; and 
as we enter the shades of the dark 
valley, they must bid us farewell. The 
skill of the physician then w’ill fail. 
Our worldly friends will forsake us 
when we come to die. They do not 
love to be in the room of death, and 
they can give us no consolatiou if they 
are there. Our pious friends cannot 
attend us far in the dark valley. They 
may pray, and commend us to God, 
but even they must leave us to die 
alone. Who but God can attend us ? 
Who but he can support us then? 

{c ) God only knows what is beyond 
death. How do we know the way to 
his bar, to his presence, to his heaven ? 
How can we direct our own steps in 
that dark and unknown world? None 
but God our Saviour can guide us 
there; none else can conduct us to 
h is abode. ( d) None but God can sus¬ 


tain us in the pain, the anguish, the 
feebleness, the sinking of the powers 
of body and of mind in that distressing 
hour. He can uphold us then; and 
it is an unspeakable privilege to be 
permitted then, “when heart and flesh 
faint,” to say of him, “God is the 
strength of’ our “heart, and” our 
“portion for over;” Ps. lxxiii. 26. 

(12.) We should regard a restora¬ 
tion from dangerous sickness, and 
from imminent peril of death as a 
kind of resurrection. So Paul re¬ 
garded it; ver. 9. We should remem¬ 
ber how easy it would haWv been for 
God to have removed us; fiow rapidly 
we were tending to the grave; ^ow 
certainly we should have descended 
there but for his interposition. We 
should feel, therefore, that we owe 
our lives to him as really and entirely 
as though we had been raised up from 
the dead; and that the same kind of 
power and goodness have been evinced 
as would have been had God given 
us life anew. Life is God’s gift; and 
every instance of recovery from peril, 
or from dangerous illness, is as really 
an interposition of his mercy as 
though we had been raised up from 
the dead. • ! 

(13.) We should, in like manner, i 
regard a restoration of our friends 
from dangerous sickness, or peril of 
any kind, as a species of resurrection i 
from the dead. When a parent, a | 
husband, a wife or a child has been 
dangerously ill, or exposed to some 
imminent danger, and has been re¬ 
covered, we cannot but feel that the 
recovery is entirely owing to the in¬ 
terposition of God. With infinite 
ease he could have consigned them to 
the grave; and had he not mercifully 
interposed, they would have died. As 
they were originally his gift to us, so 
we should regard each interposition of 
that kind as a new gift, and receive 
the recovered and restored friend as 
a fresh gift from his hand. 

(14.) We should feel that lives thus 
preserved and thus recovered from 
danger, belong to God. He has pre¬ 
served them. In the most absolute 
sense they belong to him, and to him 
they should be consecrated. So Paul 
felt; and his whdll life shows how 
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entirely he regarded himself as hound 
to devote a life often preserved in the 
midst of peril, to the service of his 
kind Benefactor. There is no claim 
more absolute than that which God 
has on those whom he has preserved 
from dangerous situations,or whom he 
has raised up from the borders of the 
grave. All the strength which he has 
imparted, all the talent,learning, skill, 
which he has thus preserved, should 
be regarded in the most absolute sense 
as his, and should be honestly and 
entirely Consecrated to him. But 
for him w j should have died; and he 
has a right to our services and obedi¬ 
ence which is entire, and which should 
be feli to be perpetual. And it may 
be added, that the right is not less 
clear and strong to the service of 
those whom he keeps without their 
being exposed to such peril, or raised 
up from such beds of sickness. A 
very few only of the interpositions of 
God in our behalf are seen by us. A 
small part of the perils to which we 
may be really exposed are seen. And 
it is no less owing to his preserving 
care that we arc kept in health, and 
strength, and in the enjoyment of 
reason, than it is that wo aro raised 
up from dangerous sickness. Man is 
as much bound to devote himself to 
God for preserving him from sickness 
and danger, as he is for raising him 
up when he has been sick, and defend¬ 
ing him in danger. 

(15.) We have here .an instance of 
the principle on which Paul acted, 
ver. 12. In his aims, and in the 
manner of accomplishing his aims, he 
was guided only by the principles of 
simplicity and sincerity, and by the 
grace of God. He had no sinister 
and worldly purpose; ho had no # 
crooked and subtle policy by which to 
accomplish his purposes. He sought 
simply the glory of God and the sal¬ 
vation of man ; and he sought this in 
a manner plain, direct, honest, and 
straight-forward. He admitted none 
of the principles of worldly policy 
which have been so often acted on 
since in the church; he knew nothing 
of “pious frauds," which have so often 
disgraced the pressed friends of the 
Redeemer : he admitted no form of 


deception and delusion, even for the 
promotion of objects which were 
great, and good, and desirable, lie 
knew that all that ought to be done 
could be accomplished by straight¬ 
forward and simple-hearted purposes; 
and that a cause which depended on 
the carnal and crooked policy of the 
world was a bad cause; and that such 
policy would ultimately ruin the best 
of causes. How happy would it have 
been if these views had always pre¬ 
vailed in the church ! 

(16.) We see the value of a good 
conscience, ver. 12. Paul had the 
testimony of an enlightened conscience 
to the correctness and uprightness 
of his course of life everywhere, 
lie felt assured that his aims had 
been right; and that he had endea¬ 
voured in all simplicity and sincerity 
to pursue a course of life which such 
a conscience would approve. Such a 
testimony, such an approving con¬ 
science is of inestimable value. It is 
worth more than gold, and crowns, 
and all that the earth can give. 
When like Paul we are exposod to 
peril, or trial, or calamity, it matters 
little, if we have an approving con¬ 
science. When like him we are per¬ 
secuted, it matters little if we have 
the testimony of our own minds that 
we have pursued an upright and an I 
honest course of life. When like 
him we look death in the face, and 
feel that wo “have the sentence of 
death in ourselves," of what inestima¬ 
ble value then will be an approving 
conscience ! IIow unspeakable the 
consolation if we can look back then 
on a life spent in conscious integrity; 
a life spent in endeavouring to pro¬ 
mote the glory of God and the salva¬ 
tion of the world ! 

(17.) Every Christian should feel 
himself sacredly bound to maintain a 
character of veracity, ver. 19, 20. 
Christ was always true to his word ; 
and all that God has promised shall 
be certainly fulfilled. And as a 
Christian is a professed follower ol 
him who was “the Amen and the true 
witness,” he should feel himself bound 
by the most sacred obligations to ad¬ 
here to all his promises, and to 
fulfil all his word. No man can do 
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any good who is not a man of truth; 
and in no way can Christians more 
dishonour their profession, and injure 
the cause of the Redeemer, than by a 
want of character for unimpeachable 
veracity. If they make promises 
which are never fulfilled; if they Btate 
that as true which is not true; if they 
overload their narratives with circum¬ 
stances which had no existence ; if 
they deceive, and defraud others; and 
if they are so loose in their state¬ 
ments that no one believes them, it is 
impossible for them to do good in 
their Christian profession. Every 
Christian should have—as ho easily 
may have—such a character for ver¬ 
acity that every man shall put implicit 
confidence in all his promises and 
statements; so implicit that they shall 
deem his word as good as an oath ; 
and his promise as certain as though 
it were secured by notes and bonds in 
the most solemn manner. The word 
of a Christian should need no strength¬ 
ening by oaths and bonds; it should 
be such that it could really not be 
strengthened by any thing that notes 
and bonds could add to it. 

(18.) All Christians should regard 
themselves as consecrated to God, 
ver. 21. They have been anointed, 
or set apart to his service. They 
should feel that they are as really set 
apart to his service as the ancient 
prophets, priests, and kings were to 
their appropriate offices by the cere¬ 
mony of anointing. They belong to 
God, and are under every sacred and 
solemn obligation to live to him, and 
, him alone. 

(19.) It is an inestimable privilege 
to be a Christian, ver. 21, 22. It is 
regarded as a privilege to be an heir 
to an estate, and to have an assurance 
that it will be ours. But the Chris¬ 
tian has an “ earnest,” a pledge that 
heaven is his. He is anointed of 
God ; he is sealed for heaven. Hea¬ 
ven is his home ; and God is giving 
to him daily evidence in his own ex¬ 
perience that he will soon be admitted 
to its pure and blissful abodes. 

(20.) The joys of the Christian on 
earth are of the same nature as the 
joys of heaven. These comforts are 
an " earnest * of the future inherit¬ 


ance ; a part of that which the Chris¬ 
tian is to enjoy forever. His joys on 
earth are “ heaven begun and all 
that is needful to constitute heaven is 
that these joys should be expanded 
and perpetuated. There will be no 
other heaven than that which would 
be constituted by the expanded joys 
of a Christian. 

(21.) No one is a Christian, no one 
is fitted for heaven, who has not such 
principles and joys as being fully ex¬ 
panded and developed would consti¬ 
tute heaven. The joys of he *ven are 
not to be created for us as ; bme new 
thing ; they are not to be such as wc 
have had no foretaste, no conception 
of; but they are to be such as will be 
produced of necessity by removing 
imperfection from the joys and feel¬ 
ings of the believer, and carrying 
them out without alloy, and without 
interruption, and without end. The 
man, therefore, who has such a char¬ 
acter, that if fairly developed would 
not constitute the joys of heaven, is 
not a Christian. He has no evidence 
that he has been born again ; and all 
his joys are fancied and delusive. 

(22.) Christians should be careful 
not to grieve the Iloly Spirit; comp. 
Eph. iv. 30. It is by that Spirit that 
they are “anointed” and “sealed.” 
and it is by his influences that they 
have the earnest of their future in¬ 
heritance. All good influences on 
their minds proceed from that Spirit; 
and it should be their high and con¬ 
stant aim not to grieve him. By no 
course of conduct, by no conversa¬ 
tion, by no impure thought, should 
they drive that Spirit from their 
minds. All their peace and joy is 
dependent on their cherishing his 
sacred influences; and by all the 
hieans in their power they should 
strive to secure his constant agency 
on their souls. 

CHAPTER JI. 

In this chapter Paul continues the 
discussion of the subject which had 
been introduced in the previous chap¬ 
ter. At the close of that chapter, he 
had stated the reasons why he had 
not visited the church at Corinth ; 
see Notes on chap. i. 23, 24. The 
main reason was,th«vo instead of com- 
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CHAPTER II. 

B UT I determined this with 
myself, that I would not come 
again to you in heaviness. a 


2 For if I make you sorry, who 
is he then that maketh me glad, 
but the same which is made sorry 
by me ? 


a chap. 1,23; 12.20.21j 13.10 


ing to them in that disordered, and 
irregular state, he had preferred to 
send them an affectionate letter. 
Had he come to them personally he 
would have felt himself called on to 
exercise the severity of discipline. 
He chose, therefore, to try what the 
effect would be of a faithful and kind 
epistle. this chapter, he prose¬ 
cutes the lame subject. lie states, 
therefore, more at length, the reason 
why he had not come to them, ver. 1 
—5. *The reason was, that he resolv¬ 
ed not to come to them, if ho could 
avoid it, with severity; that his heart 
.was pained even with the necessity of 
sending such a letter ; that ho wrote 
it with much anguish of spirit; yet 
that he cherished towards them the 
most tender love. In his former 
epistle (chap, v.) he had directed them 
to exercise discipline on the offending 
person in the church. This had been 
done according to his direction ; and 
the offender had been suitably punish¬ 
ed for his offence. He had been ex¬ 
communicated ; and it would seem 
that the effect on him had been to 
induce him to forsake his sin, and 
probably to put away his father’s wife, 
and he had become a sincere peni¬ 
tent. Paul, therefore, in the next 
place (ver. 6—11), exhorts them to 
receive him again into fellowship with 
the church. The punishment he says 
had been sufficient (ver. 0) ; they 
ought now to be kind and forgiving 
to him lest he should be overwhelmed 
with his sorrow (vor. 7) ; he says, that 
he had forgiven him, so far as he was 
concerned, and he entreated them to 
do the same (ver. 10) ; and says that 
they ought, by all means, to pursue 
such a course that Satan could get 
no advantage of them, ver. 11. Paul 
then states the disappointment which 
he had had at Troas in not seeing 
Titus, from whom he had expected to 
learn what was the state of the church 
at Corinth, and what was the recep- 
[ tion of his letter fckere ; but that not 


seeing him there, he had gone on to 
Macedonia, ver. 12, 13. There, it j 
would seem, he met Titus, and loarnerl 
that his letter had had all the success 
which he could have desired. It had 
been kindly received ; and ail that he 
had wished in regard to discipline had 
been performed, ver. 14. The bear¬ 
ing of this success gives him occasion 
to thank God for it, as ono among 
many instances in which his efforts to j 
advance his cause had been crowned 
with success. God had made him 
everywhere successful; aud had made 
him triumph in Christ in every place. I 
This fact gives him occasion (ver. 15, ' 
10) to state the general effect of his | 
preaching and his labours. llis • 
efforts, he says, were always accepta- j 
ble to God—though ho could not be j 
ignorant that in some cases the gospel | 
which he preached was the occasion i 
of the aggravated condemnation of | 
those who heard and rejected it. Yet > 
he had the consolation of reflecting J 
that it was by no fault of his, ver. 17. i 
It was not because he had corrupted ; 
the word of God ; it was not because \ 
he was unfaithful; it was not because 
he was not sincere. He had a good 
conscience—a conscience which as¬ 
sured him that he spoke in sincerity, 
and as in the sight of God—though ! 
the unhappy effect might be that j 
many would perish from under his j 
ministry. : 

1. But I determined this with my¬ 
self. I made up my mind on this 
point; I formed this resolution in 
•regard to my course. % That I would 
not come again to you with heaviness. 

In grief (ivnXvr). “ I would not come, 
if I could avoid it, in circumstances 
which must have grieved both me and 
you. I would not come while there 
existed among you such irregularities 
as must have pained my heart, and as « 
must have compelled me to resort to 
such acts of discipline as would be 
painful to you. I resolved, therefore, 
to endeavour to remove these evils 
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3 And I wrote this same unto 
vou, lest, when I came, I should 
nave sorrow from them of whom 

before I came, that when I did come, 
my visit might be mutually agreeable 
to us both. For that reason I 
changed my purpose about visiting 
you, when I heard of those disorders, 
and resolved to send an epistle. If 
that should be successful, then the 
way would be open for an agreeable 
visit to you." This verse, therefore, 
contains the statement of the princi¬ 
pal reason why he had not come to 
them as he had at first proposed. It 
was really from no fickleness, but it 
was from love to them, and a desire 
that his visit should be mutually 
agreeable, comp. Notes, chap. i. 23. 

2. For if I made you sorry. “ If 
when I should come among you, I 
should be called on to inflict sorrow 
by punishing your offending brethren 
by an act of severe discipline as soon 
as I came, who would there be to give 
me comfort but those very persons 
whom I had affected with grief? How 
little prepared would they be to make 
me happy; and to comfort me, amidst 
the deep sorrow which I should have 
caused by an act of severe discipline. 
After such an act—an act that would 
spread sorrow through the whole, 
church, how could I expect that com¬ 
fort which I should desire to find 
among you. The whole church would 
be affected with grief; and though I 
might be sustained by the sound part 
of the church, yet my visit would be 
attended with painful circumstances. 
I resolved, therefore, to remove all 
cause of difficulty, if possible, before 
I came, that my visit might be plea¬ 
sant to us all.” The idea is, that 
there was such a sympathy between 
him and them; that he was so attached 
to them, that he could not expect to 
be happy unless they were happy ; 
that though he might be conscious he 
was only discharging a duty, and that 
God would sustain him in it, yet that 
it would mar the pleasure of his visit,, 
and destroy all his anticipated happi¬ 
ness by the general grief. 

3. And I wrote this same unto you. 
The words “ this same” (r»vr<> ulro) 


[A. D. 60. 

I ought to rejoice; having con¬ 
fidence in you all, that my joyis 
the joy of you all. 

refer to what he had written to them 
in the former epistle, particularly to 
what he had written in regard to the 
incestuous person, requiring them to j 
excommunicate him. Probably the 
expression also includes the com¬ 
mands in his former epistle to reform 
their conduct in general, and to put 
away the abuses and evil practices 
which prevailed in the chufch there. 

If Lest when I come, &6-. Lest I 
should be obliged if I came personally 
to exercise the severity of discipline, 
and thus to diffuse sorrow throughout 
the entire church. 1 should have 
sorrow from them of whom I ought to 
rejoice. Lest I should have grief in 
the church. Lest the conduct of the. 
church, and the abuses which prevail 
in it should give me sorrow. I should 
be grieved with the existence of these 
evils; and I should be obliged to resort 
to measures which would be painful 
to me, and to the whole church. Paul 
sought to avoid this by persuading 
them before he came to exercise the 
discipline themselves, and to put 
away the evil practices which prevailed 
among them. ^f Having confidence 
iu you all. Having confidence that 
this is your general character, that 
whatever adds to my joy, or promotes 
my happiness, would give joy to you 
all. Paul had enemies in Corinth ; 
he knew that there were some there 
whose minds were alienated from 
him, and who were endeavouring to 
do him injury. Yet he did not doubt 
that it was the general character of 
the church that they wished him well, 
and would desire to make him happy; 

‘ that what would tend to promote his 
happiness would also promote theirs; 
and therefore, that they would be will¬ 
ing to do any thing that would make 
his visit agreeable to him when he came 
among them. lie was, therefore, per¬ 
suaded that if he wrote them an aflfeic- 
tionate letter, they would listen to his 
injunctions, that thus all that was 
painful might be avoided when he came 
among them. 

4. For out of muktl affliction. Pos- 
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4 For out of much affliction 
and anguish of heart I wrote un¬ 
to you with many tears ; not that 
I ye should be grieved, but that ye 


sibly Paul’s enemies had charged him 
with being harsh and overbearing. 
They may have said that there was 
much needless severity in his letter, 
lie here meets that, and says, that it 
was with much pain and many tears 
that he was constrained to write as 
he did. Tie was pained at their con¬ 
duct, ancaat the necessity which ex¬ 
isted for s&ch an epistle. This is an 
eminently beautiful instance of Paul’s 
kindness of heart, and his susceptibil¬ 
ity tcPtonder impressions. The evil 
conduct of others gives pain to a good 
man; and the necessity of administer- 
ing reproof and discipline is often as 
painful to him who does it, as it is to 
those who are the subjects of it. 
If And anguish of heart. The word 
rendered “ anguish” C ffVV0 !C*i) means, 
properly, a holding together or shut¬ 
ting up ; and then, pressure, distress, 
anguish—an affliction of the heart by 
which one feels tightened or con¬ 
strained ; such a pressure as groat 
grief causes at the heart. *[ I wrote 
unto you with many tears. With 
much weeping and grief that I was 
constrained to write such a letter. 
This was an instance of Paul’s great 
tenderness of heart—a trait of char¬ 
acter which he uniformly evinced. 
With all his strength of mind, and all 
his courage and readiness to face 
danger, Paul was not ashamed to 
weep ; and especially if he had any 
occasion of censuring his Christian 
brethren, or administering discipline; 
comp. Phil. iii. 88; Acts xx. 31. 
This is also a specimen of the manneri 
in which Paul met the faults of his 
Christian brethren. It was not with 
bitter denunciation. It was not with 
sarcasm and ridicule. It was not by 
blazoning those faults abroad to 
others. It was not with the spirit of 
rejoicing that they had committed 
errors, and had been guilty of sin. It 
was not as if he was glad of the op¬ 
portunity of administering rebuke, 
and took pleasure in denunciation and 
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might know the love a which 
I nave more abundantly unto 
you. 

5 But if b any have caused 
b Gat.A. 10. 

in the language of reproof. All this 
is often done by others ; but Paul 
pursued a different course, lie sent 
an affectionate letter to the offenders 
themselves ; and he did it with many 
tears. It was hone weeping. Ad¬ 
monition would always bo done right 
if it was done with tears. Discipline 
would always be right, and would be 
effectual, if it were administered with 
tears. Any man will receive an ad¬ 
monition kindly, if he who administers 
it does it weeping; and the heart of 
an offender will be melted, if lie who 
attempts to reprove him comes to him 
with tears. IIow happy would it be 
if all who attempt to reprove should 
do it with Paul’s spirit. IIow happy, 
if all discipline should be administered 
in the church in his manner. But, 
wo may add, how seldom is this done! 
IIow few are there who feel them¬ 
selves called on to reprove an offend¬ 
ing brother, or to charge ji brother 
with heresy or crime, that do it with 
tears ! ^ Not that ye should, be 

grieved. It was not my object to 
give you pain, ^ But that ye might 
hum the love, &c. This was one of 
the best evidences of his great love to 
them which he could possibly give. 
It is proof of genuine friendship for 
another, when wo faithfully and affec¬ 
tionately admonish him of the error 
of his course ; it is the highest proof 
of affection when wo do it with tears. 
It is cruelty to suffer a brother to 
remain in sin unadraonished ; it is 
cruel to admonish him of it in a harsh, 
severe, and authoritative tone; hut 
it is proof of tender attachment when 
we go to him with tears, and entreat 
him to repent and reform. No man 
gives higher proof of attachment to 
another than he who affectionately 
admonishes him of his sin and danger. 

5. If any have caused grief. There 
is doubtless here an allusion to the 
incestuous person. But it is very 
delicately done, lie does not men- j 
tion him by name. There is not any - 


a chap. 11.2. 
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grief, he hath not grieved me, 0 6 Sufficient to such a man is this 

but in part: that I may not over- 1 punishment, which was inflicted 
charge you all. 6 of many. , 

_ flGal.4.12. 1 or, censure. b lCor.5.4,5; lTim.6.20. 

where an allusion to his name ; nor and the idea is, that they had 
is it possible now to know it. Is this promptly administered sufficient dis¬ 
not a proof that the names of the cipline, and that they were not now 
offending brethren in a church should to be charged severely with having 
not be put on the records of sessions, neglected it. Even while Paul said 
and churches, and presbyteries, to be ho had been pained and grieved, he 
handed down to posterity? Paul does had seen occasion not to bear hard 
not here either expressly refer to such on the whole church, but to be ready 
a person. He makes his remark to commend them for theircprompt- 
general, that it might be as tender ness in removing tho cautfe of the 
and kind to tho offending brother as offence. ' 

I possible. They would know whom 0. Sufficient to such a man. £he 
he meant, but they had already pun- incestuous person that had been by 
ished him, as Paul supposed, enough, Paul’s direction removed frofli the 
and now all that he said in regard to church. The Object of Paul here is 
him was as tender as possible, and to have him again restored. For that 
fitted, as much as possible, to concili- purpose he says that the punishment 
ate his feelings and allay his grief, which they had inflicted on him was 
lie did not harshly charge him with “ sufficient.” It was, (1.) A suffi- 
sin; he did not use any abusive or cicnt expresion of the evil of the 
severe epithets; but he gently insin- offence, and of the readiness of the ! 
uates that he “ had caused griefhe church to preserve itself pure; 
had pained the hearts of his brethren, and, (2.) It was a sufficient punish- 
f He hath not grieved me, but in part, ment to the offender. It had accom- 
lle has n%t particularly offended or plished all* that he had desired. It 
grieved me. He has grieved me only had humbled him, and brought him to 
in common with others, and as a part repentance ; and doubtless led him 
of the church of Christ. All have (to put away his wife ; comp. Note, 1 
common cause of grief; and I have Cor. v. 1. As that had been done, it 
no interest in it which is not common was proper now that he should be 
to you all. I am but one of a great again restored to the privileges of the 
number who have felt the deepest church. No evil would result from 
concern on account of his conduct, such a restoration, and their duty to 
H That I may not overcharge you all: ; their penitent brother demanded it. 
That I may not bear hard Mr. Locke has remarked that Paul 

on you all; that I may not accuse you conducts this subject here with very 
all of having caused me grief. The great tenderness and delicacy. The 
sense is, “Grief has been produced, entire passage from ver. 5 to ver. 10 
I, in common with the church, have relates solely to this offending brother, 
been pained, and deeply pained, with yet he never once mentions his name, 
the conduct of the individual referred «ior does he mention his crime. He 
to ; and with that of his abettors and speaks of him only in the soft terms 
friends. But I would not charge the of “such a one” and “any one ;” 
whole church with it; or seem to bear nor does he use an epithet which 
hard on them, or overcharge them would be calculated to wound his feel- 
with want of zeal for their purity, or ings, or to transmit his name to pos- 
unwillingness to remove the evil.” terity, or to communicate it to other 
They had shown their willingness to. churches. So that though this epistle 
correct the evil by promptly removing should be read, as Paul doubtless in- 
the offender when he had directed it. tended, by other churches, and be l 
The sense of this yerse should be con- transmitted to future times, yet no j 
nected with the verse that follows ; one would ever be ^acquainted with ! 
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that contrariwise 

a Gal,6.1. 


ye 


ought rather to forgive him, and 


I the name of the individual. How 
• different this from the temper of those 
j who would blazon abroad the names 
of offenders, or make a permanent 
record to carry them down with dis¬ 
honour to posterity? H Which was 
inflicted of many. By the church in 
its collective capacity ; see Note on 
1 Cor. v. 4. Paul had required the 
church to administer this act of dis¬ 
cipline, and they had promptly done 
it. It is\vident that the whole church 
was concerned in the administration 
of the act of discipline ; as the words 
“of many” («r« ruv «rXi«ra»») are not 
applifable either to a single “ bishop,” 
or a single minister, or a presbytery, 
or a bench of elders; nor can they 
be so regarded, except by a forced and 
unnatural construction. Paul had 
directed it to be done by the assem¬ 
bled church (1 Cor. v. 4), and this 
phrase shows that they had followed 
JiiB instructions. Locke supposes that 
the phrase means, “by the majority;” 
Macknight renders it, “ by the greater 
number Bloomfield supposes that 
it means that tiic “ punishment was 
carried into effect by all.” Dod¬ 
dridge paraphrases it, “ by the whole 
body of your society.” The expres¬ 
sion proves beyond a doubt that the 
whole body of the society was con¬ 
cerned in the act of the excommuni¬ 
cation, and that is a proper way of 
administering discipline. Whether 
it proves, however, that that is the 
mode which is to be observed in all 
instances, may admit of a doubt, as 
the example of tho early churches, in 
a particular case, does not prove that 
that mode has the force of a binding 
rule on all. j 

[It cannot fairly be argued from this verse, 

I hat the 44 many" or the whole congregation, 
were judicially concerned in the act of ex- 
com.uunlcation; yet as their concurrence 
was essential, in order to carry the sentence 
into effect, it was “ inflicted of many" in a 
most emphatic sense. The refusal, on tho 
part of the members of the church, to hold 
intercourse with the incestuous man, oarried 
into effect what the epos tie had judicially 
pronounced. See the Supplementary Note on 
1 Cor. v. 4 .] •• 


7. So that contrariwise. On the 
other hand ; on the contrary. That 
is, instead of continuing the punish¬ 
ment. Since the punishment was 
sufficient, and has answered all the 
purpose of bearing your testimony 
against the offence, and of bringing 
him to repentance, you ought again 
to admit him to your communion. 
IT Ye ought rather to forgive him. 
Rather than continue the*pain and 
disgrace of excommunication. It 
follows/rom this, (1.) That the pro¬ 
per time for restoring an offender is 
only when the punishment has answer¬ 
ed the purpose for which it was 
designed; i. e. has shown the just 
abhorrenco of tho church against the 
sin, and has reformed the offender; 
and, (2.) That when that is done the 
church ought to forgive tho offending 
brother, and admit him again to their 
fellowship. When it can bo ascer¬ 
tained that the punishment has been 
effectual in reforming him, may de¬ 
pend somewhat on tho nature of the 
offence. In this caso, it.was suffi¬ 
ciently shown by his putting away his 
wife, and by the manifestations of 
sorrow. So in other cases, it may be 
shown by a man's abandoning a course; 
of sin, and reforming his life. If he 
has been unjust, by his repairing the 
evil; if he has been pursuing an un¬ 
lawful business, by abandoning it; if 
he has pursued a course of vice ; by 
his forsaking it, and by giving satis¬ 
factory evidences of sorrow and of 
reformation, for a period sufficiently 
long to show his sincerity. The time j 
which will he required in each case, . 
must depend, of course, somewhat on 
the nature of the offence, the previous ! 
character of the individual, the temp- j 
tations to which he may bo exposed, | 
and the disgrace which he may have j 
Brought on his Christian calling. It i 
is to be observed, also, that then his j 
restoration is to be regarded as an ! 
act of forgiveness , a favour | 

aff&cu, i. e. favour, grace) on the 
part of the church. It is not a mat¬ 
ter of justice, or of claim on his part, 
for having once dishonoured his call- J 
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comfort him, lest perhaps such a ye would confirm your love toward 
one should be swallowed up with him. 

overmuch sorrow. 9 For to this end also did I 

8 Wherefore I beseech you that write, that I might know the proof 

ing, he has forfeited his right to a lamity, in the Scriptures, is often 
£00d standing among Christians; but compared to such waters; Bee Ps. 
it is a matter of favour, and he should cxxiv. 2—5. “ If it had not been the 
be willing to humble himself before Lord who was on our side when men 
the church, and make suitable ac- rose up against us, then they had 
knowledgment for his offences, And swallowed us up quick, when their' 
comfort him. There is every reason wrath was kindled against us; then 
to think that this man became a sin- the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
cere penitent. If so, he must have stream had gone over our soul; then 
been deeply pained at the remem- the proud waters had gone fiver our 
brance of his sin, and the di|honour soul;” see Ps. lxix. 1. “Save me, 
which he had brought on his profes- O God, for the waters are come into 
sion, as well as at the consequences my soul.” Paul apprehended that by 
in which he had been involved. In excessive grief, the offending brother 
this deep distress, Paul tells them that would be destroyed. His life would 
they ought to comfort him. They waste away under the effect of his 
should receive him kindly, as God excommunication and disgrace, and 
receives to his favour a penitent sin- the remembrance of his offence would 
nqr. They should not cast out his prey upon him, and sink him to the 
name as evil; they should not reproach grave. 

him for his sins ; they should not 8. Wherefore I hcseccli you that ye 
harrow up his recollection of the would confirm your love toward him. 
offence by often referring to it; they The word here rendered confirm 
•should be willing to bury it in lasting (*vg£rat) occurs in the New Testa- 
forgetfulness, and treat him now as a merit only here and in Gal. iii. 15. It 
brother. It is a duty of a church to means to give authority, to establish 
treat with kindness a true penitent, as valid, to confirm ; and here means 
and receive him to their affectionate that they should give strong expres- 
embrace. The offence should be for- sions and assurances of their love to 
given and forgotten. The consola- him ; that they should pursue such a 
tions of the gospel, adapted to the course as would leave no room for 
condition of penitents, should be doubt in regard to it. Tindal has well 
freely administered ; and all should rendered it, “ Wherefore I exhort 
be done that can be, to make the you that love may have strength over 
offender, when penitent, happy and him.” Paul referred, doubtless, here 
useful in the community. 5f Lest to some public act of the church by 
perhaps such a one. Still forbearing which the sentence of excommunica¬ 
to mention his name ; still showing tion might be removed, and by which 
towards him the utmost tenderness the offender might have a public 
and delicacy, f Should be swallowed assurance of their favour, 
up, die. Should be overcome with 9. For to this end did I write: The 
grief, and should be rendered inca- Ipostle did not say that this was the 
pable of usefulness by his excessive only purpose of his writing, to induce 
sorrow. This is a strong expression, them to excommunicate the offender, 
denoting intensity of grief. We speak He does not say that he wished in an 
of a man’s being drowned in sorrow ; arbitrary manner to test their willing- 
or overwhelmed with grief; of grief ness to obey him, or to induce them 
preying upon him. The figure here to do a thing in itself wrong, in order 
is probably taken from deep waters, to try their obedience. But the 
or from a whirlpool which seems to meaning is this : This was the . main 
swallow up any thing that comes reason why he wrote to them, rather 
within reach. Excessive grief or ca- than to come personally among them. 
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I of yon, whether ye be obedient« gave it, for your sakes forgave lit 
in ell things. in the 1 person of Christ. 

10 To whom ye forgive any 11 Lest Satan should get an ad- 
thing, 1 forgive also': for if I vantage of us: for we are not igno- 
foigave any thing, to whom I for- rant of his devices. 

a chap. 7. 16. 1 or, tight. 

The thing ought to have been done ; Tindal, “ In the room of Christ.” 
the offender ought to be punished ; The word rendered person (Marg. 
and Paul says that he adopted the sight, irprvwo*, from s rtfs and aty), 
method of writing to them rather than means properly the part towards, at, 
of coming among them in person, in and around the eye.— Robinson. 
order to give them an opportunity to Then it means the face, visage, coun¬ 
show whether they were disposed to tenance ; then the presence, person, 
be obedient. And* the sense is, “ You' Ac. Here it probably means, in the 
may now forgive him. He has not presence of Christ; with his eye upon 
only been sufficiently punished, and me, and Conscious that I am acting 
he l&s not only evinced suitable peni- before him, and must give account to 
tencejbut also another object which him. It implies, undoubtedly, that 
I had in view has been accomplished. Paul acted by his authority, and felt 
I desired to see whether you were, as that he was doing that which Christ 
a church, disposed to be obedient, would approve. 

That object, also, has been accom- 11. Lest Satan. The devil. The 
plished. And now, since every thing name Satan denotes an adversary, an 
aimed at in the case of discipline has accuser, an enemy. It is the usual 
been secured, you may forgive him,and proper name which is given to the 
should, without hesitation, again re- devil, the great adversary of God and 
Ceive him to the bosom of the church.” man. Should get an advantage of 
10. To whom ye forgive any thing, us. The literal translation of the 
The sense here is, “ I have confidence Greek would be, “ That wo may not 
in you as a Christian society and such be defrauded by Satan.” ("ine ph 
confidence, that ifyou forgive an offence *ov ffaratu). The 

in one of your members, I shall approve verb here used denotes to have more 
the act, and shall also be ready to for- than another ; then to gain, to take 
give.” He refers, doubtless, to this advantage of one, to defraud. And 
particular case ; but he makes his the idea is, that they should at once 
remark general. It is implied here, re-admit the penitent offender to their 
I think, that the Corinthians were communion, lest if they did not do it, 
disposed to forgive the offending bro- Satan would take advantage of it to 
ther; and Paul here assures them do injury to him and them. It is a 
that they had his hearty assent to reason given by Paul why they should 
this, and that if they did forgive him, lose no time in restoring him to tho 
be was ready to join them in the act, church. What the advantage was 
and to forgive him also. If For if I which Satan might gain, Paul does 
forgave any thing. If I forgive any not specify. It might be this : That 
thing ; if t remit any of the punish* under pretence of duty, and seeking 
inents which have been inflicted by ‘the purity of the church, Satan would 
my authority. ^ For your sakes. It tempt them to harsh measures ; to 
is not on account of the offender needless severity of discipline ; to an 
alone; it is in order to promote the unkind and unforgiving spirit; and 
happiness and purity'of the church, thus, at the same time, injure the 
% In the person of Christ. 'Locke cause of religion, and ruin him who 
paraphrases this, “ By the authority, had been the subject of discipline, 
and in the name of Christ.” Dod- For we are not ignorant of his 
dridge, " As in the person of Christ, devices. We know his plans, his 
and by the high authority with which thoughts, his cunning, his skill. Wo 
he has been pleased to invest me.” arc not ignorant of the great number 
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12 Furthermore, when • I came 
to Troas to preach Christ’s gospel, 
and a & dopr was opened unto me 
of the Lord. 

a Acts 16.8. MCor. 16.9. 


[ of stratagems which he is constantly 
using to injure us, and to destroy the 
souls of men. He is full of wiles ; 
and Paul had had abundant occasion 
to be acquainted with the means which 
he had used to defeat his plans and 
to destroy the church. The church, 
at all times, has been subjected to 
the influence of those wiles, as well 
as individual Christians. And the 
church, therefore, as well as individual 
Christians, should be constantly on 
its guard against those snares. Even 
the best and purest efforts of the 
church are often perverted, as in the 
case of administering discipline, to 
the worst results ; and by the impru¬ 
dence and want of wisdom; by the 
rashness or overheated zeal; by the 
pretensions to great purity and love 
of truth ; and by a harsh, severe, and 
censorious spirit, Satan often takes 
advantage of the church, and advan¬ 
ces his own dark and mischievous 
designs. 

12. Furthermore . But (2i). This 
particle is properly adversative ; but 
frequently denotes transition, and 
reryes to introduce something else, 
whether opposite to what precedes, or 
simply continuative or explanatory. 
Hero, it is designed to continue or 
explain the statement before made of 
his deep affection for the church, and 
his interest in its affairs. . lie there¬ 
fore tells them that when he came to 
Troas, and was favoured there wittL 
great success, and was engaged in a^ 
manner most likely of all others to 
interest his feelings and to give him 
joy, yet he was deeply distressed be¬ 
cause he had not heard, as he expected, 
from them; but so deep was his 
anxiety that he left Troas and went 
into Macedonia, When I came to 
Troas. This was a city of Phrygia, 
or Mysia, on the Hellespont, between 
Troy on the north, and Assos on the 
south ; see Note on Acts xvi. 8. It 
was on the regular route from Ephesus 


131 had no rest«in my spirit, be¬ 
cause I found not Titus my brother: 
but taking my leave of them I went 
from thence into Macedonia. 

c chap.7.5,6. 

to Macedonia. Paul took that route 
because on his journey to Macedonia 
he had resolved, for the reasons above 
stated, not to go to Corinth, To 
preach Christ's gospel. Greek. “For 
(*«) the gospel of Christthat is, 
on account of his gospel; or to pro¬ 
mote it. Why he selected 'Troas, or 
the region of the Troad (Note, Acts 
xvi. 8), as the field of his labours, he 
does not say. It is probable tha u he 
was waiting there to hear from Cor¬ 
inth by Titus, and while there be 
resolved not to be idle, but to make 
known as much as possible the gospel. 
H And a door was opened unto me ; 
see Note, 1 Cor. xvi. 9. There was 
an opportunity of doing good, and the 
people were disposed to hear the gos¬ 
pel. This was a work in which Paul 
delighted to engage, and in which he 
usually found his highest comfort. It 
was of all things the most adapted to 
promote his happiness. 

13. / had no rest in my spirit. 1 
was disappointed, sad, deeply anxious. 
Though the work in which I was en¬ 
gaged was that which usually gives 
me my highest joy, yet such was my 
anxiety to learn the state of things in 
Corinth, and the success of my letter, 
and to see Titus, whom I was expect¬ 
ing, that I had comparatively no 
peace, and no comfort. % Hut taking 
my leave of them. Though so many 
considerations urged me to stay ; 
though there was such a promising 
r eld, of labour, yet such was my 
’anxiety to hear from yon, that I left 
them. I went from thence into 
Macedonia; see Note, Acts xvi. 9. 
I wont over where I expected to fiqd 
Titus, and to learn the state of your 
affairs. This is one of the few in¬ 
stances in which Paul left an inviting 
field of labour, and where there waB a 
prospect of signal success, to go tc 
another place. It is adduced here tc 
show the deep interest which he had 
in the church at, Corinth, and his 
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14 Now thanks be unto God, ° 

a Rom.8.37. 

anxiety to learn what was their con¬ 
dition. It shows that there may be 
cases where it is proper for ministers 
to leave a field of great and inviting 
usefulness, to go to another field and 
to engage in another part of the great 
vineyard. 

14. Now thanks be unto God, <fcc. 
There seem to have been several 
sources of Paul’s joy on this occasion. 
The prinqjpal was, his constant ftnd 
uniform success in endeavouring to 
advance the interests of the kingdom 
of tl^p Redeemer. But in particular 
he rejoiced, (1.) Because Titus had 
come him there, and had removed 
his distress ; comp. ver. 13. (2.) Be¬ 
cause he learned from him that his 
efforts in regard to the church at 
Corinth had been successful, and that 
they had hearkened to his counsels in 
his first letter; and, (3.) Because he 
was favoured with signal success in 
Macedonia. His being compelled, 
therefore, to remove from Troas and 
to go to Macedonia had been to him 
ultimately the cause of great joy and 
consolation. These instances of suc¬ 
cess Paul regarded as occasions of 
gratitude to God. f Which always 
causclh vs. Whatever may be our 
efforts, and wherever we are. Whether 
it is in endeavouring to remove the 
errors and evils existing in a parti¬ 
cular church, or whether it be in 
preaching the gospel in places where 
it has been unknown, still success 
crawns our efforts, and we have the 
constant evidence of divine approba¬ 
tion. This was Paul's consolation in 
the midst of his many trials ; and it 
proves that, whatever may be the ex¬ 
ternal circumstances of a minister,, 
whether poverty, want, persecution, 
or distress, he will have abundant 
occasion to give thanks to God if his 
efforts as a minister are crowned with 
success. To triumph in CJirisl. 
To triumph through the aid of Christ, 
or in promoting the cause of Christ. 
Paul had no joy which was not con¬ 
nected with Christ, and ho had no 
success which ho did not trace to him. 
The word whit^i is here rendered 


which always causeth us to tri- 

triumph (B-*iccp(Ztutvrt from Sgiuftfiiuw') 
occurs in no other place in the New 
Testament, except in Col. ii. 15. It 
is there rendered “ triumphing over 
them in it,” that is, triumphing over 
the principalities and powers which 
he had spoiled, or plundered; and it 
there means that Christ led them in 
triumph after the manner of a con¬ 
queror. The word is hero used in a 
causative sense—the sense of the 
Hebrew Hiphil conjugation. It pro¬ 
perly refers to a triumph ; or a tri¬ 
umphal procession. Originally the 
word meant a hymn which 

was sung in honour of Bacchus; then 
the tumultuous and noisy procession 
which constituted the worship of the 
god of wine; and then any procession 
of a similar kind.— Passow. It was 
particularly applied among botli the 
Greeks and the Romans to a public 
and solemn honour conferred on a 
victorious general on a return from a 
successful war in which ho was allowed 
a magnificent entrance into the capi¬ 
tal. in these triumphs, the victorious 
commander was usually preceded or 
attended by the spoils of war ; by the 
most valuable and magnificent articles 
which he had captured; an^by the 
princes, nobles, generals, or people 
iyhom he had subdued. The victor 
•« ...a drawn in a magnificent chariot, 
iR^ially by two white horsos. Other 
animals were sometimes used. “When 
Pompey triumphed over Africa, his 
chariot was drawn by elephants ; that 
of Mark Antony by lions ; that of 
Heliogabalus by tigers ; and that of 
Aurelius by deer.”— Clark. The 
people of Corinth were not unac¬ 
quainted with the nature of a triumph. 
About one hundred and forty-seven 
years before Christ, Lucius Mununius, 
the Roman consul, had conquered all 
Achaia, and had destroyed Corinth, 
Thebes, and Colchis, and by order of 
the Roman senate was favoured with 
a triumph, and was surnamed Achai- 
cvs. Tindal renders this place, 
44 Thanks bo unto God which always 
giveth us the victory in Christ.” 
Paul refers hero to a victory which 
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umph in Christ, and maketh mani¬ 
fest the savour a of his knowledge 
by us in every place. 

__ a Ca.1.8. ' ' _ 

he had, and a triumph with which he 
was favoured by the Redeemer. It 
was a victory over the enemies of the 
gospel; it was success in advancing 
the interests of the kingdom of Christ; 
and he rejoiced in that victory, and 
in that success, with more solid and 
substantial joy than a Roman victor 
ever felt on returning from his con¬ 
quests over nations, even when at¬ 
tended with the richest spoils of vic¬ 
tory, and by humbled princes and 
kings in chains, and when the as¬ 
sembled thousands shouted Io tri- 
umphe! *(1 And maketh manifest. 

Makes known ; spreads abroad—as a 
pleasant fragrance is diffused through 
the air. 51 The savour (U/th*). The 
smell; the fragrance. The word in 
the New Testament is used to denote 
a pleasant or fragrant odour, as of 
incense, or aromatics ; John xii. 3 ; 
see Eph. v. 2; Phil. iv. 18. There 
is an allusion here doubtless to the 
fact that in the triumphal processions 
fragrant odours were diffused around ; 
flowers, diffusing a grateful smell, 
were scattered in the way; ami on 
the altars of the gods incense was 
burned during the procession, and 
sacrifices offered, and the whole city 
was filled with the smoke of sacrifices, 
and with perfumes. So Paul speaks 
of knowledge — the knowledge of 
Christ. In his triumphings, the 
knowledge of the Redeemer was dif¬ 
fused abroad, like the odours which 
were diffused in the triumphal march 
of the conqueror. And that odour or 
savour was acceptable to God—as the 
fragrance of aromatics and of incense 
was pleasant in the triumphal proces¬ 
sion of the returning victor. The 
phrase “makes manifest the savour 
of his knowledge,” therefore, means, 
that the knowledge of Christ was dif¬ 
fused everywhere by Paul, as the 
grateful smell of aromatics was dif¬ 
fused all around the triumphing war¬ 
rior and victor. The effect of Paul’s 
conquests everywhere was to diffuse 
the knowledge of tho Saviour—and 


15 For we are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them b that are 
saved, and in them that perish ; 

6 lCor.1.18._ 

this was acceptable and pleasant to 
God—though there might be many 
who would not avail themselves of it, 
and would perish ; see ver. 15. 

15. For we are unto God. We 
who are his ministers, and who thus 
triumph. It is implied here that Paul 
felt that ministers were labouring for 
Gofl, and felt assured t^iat their 
labours would be acceptable to him. 
—The object of Paul in the statement, 
in this and in the following ver^s, is 
undoubtedly to meet the '■ trges of 
his detractors and enemies. Ire says, 
therefore, that whatever was the 
result of his labours ; n regard to the 
future salvation cl men : yet, that 
his well-meant ermravours, and 
labours, *nd self-denials in preaching 
the gospel, were acceptable to God. 
Tho measure of God’s approbation in 
the case was not his si wss, but his 
fidelity, his zeal, his seK-uoidal, what¬ 
ever might be the reception of the 
gospel among those who hoard it. 
5f A sweet savour. Like the smell of 
pleasant incense, or of grateful aro¬ 
matics, such as were burned in the 
triumphal processions of returning 
conquerors. The meaning is, that 
their labours wore acceptable to God; 
he was pleased with them, and would 
bestow on them the smiles and proofs 
of his approbation. The word here 
rendered “ sweet savour ” (i vvVia) 
occurs only in this place, and in Eph. 
v. 2; Phil. iv. 18 ; and is applied to 
persons or things well-pleasing to 
God. It properly means good odour, 
or fragrance, and in the Septuagint 
.it is frequently applied to the incense 
that was burnt in the public worship 
of God and to sacrifices in general; 
Gen. viii. 21 ; Ex. xxix. 18, 25, 41 ; 
Lev. i. 9, 13, 17 ; ii. 2, 9, 12; iii. 5, 
16 ; iv. 31, <fec. <fec. Here it means 
that the services of Paul and the other 
ministers of religion were as grateful 
to God as sweet incense, or accepta¬ 
ble sacrifices. 51 Of Christ. That 
is, we are Christ's sweet savour to 
God ; we are that \ihich he has ap> 
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pointed, and which he haa devoted 
and consecrated to God; we are the 
offering, so to speak, which he is con¬ 
tinually making to God. If In them 
that are saved. In regard tq them 
who believe the gospel through our 
ministry and who are saved. Our 
labour in carrying the gospel to them, 
and in bringing them to the knowledge 
of the truth, is acceptable to God. 
Their salvation is an object of his 
highest desire, and he is gratified with 
our fidelity and with our success. 
This reason wh> their work was ac¬ 
ceptable it, 'rod is more fully stated 
in th( *«I .g verse, where it is 
Raid* th.it n reference to them they 
were Jlie “ savour of life unto life.” 
The word “ .->. 1 . 00 ’’ he. e refers to all 
who lue-me f hrMiru.s, and who 
j enter her.. •. t nd n: 'he salvation of 
J rn>m is an obj< , f - ion ■e’siiv to 
f«od, it can. ... <ut n that all who 
hear the g*. spot > j men arc engaged 
in an acccpta... service and that all 
their cTorts v/i!. by pleasing Mm. 
and approved *». ’*- t sight I «";»rd 
to line part of r jn.l's statement, i.nere 
can be no difficulty. Ana in tnem 
that perish. In reference to them 
who reject the gospel, ..nu who are 
finally lost.—It is implied here, (1.) 
That some would reject the gospel 
and perish, with whatever fidelity 
and self-denial the ministers of reli¬ 
gion might labour. (2.) That though 
this would be the result, yet the 
labours of the ministers of religion 
would be acceptable to God. This is 
a fearful and awful declaration, and 
has been thought by many to be at¬ 
tended with difficulty. A few remarks 
may present the true sense of the 
passage, and remove the difficulty 
from it. (1.) It is not affirmed or 
implied here that the destruction of* 
those who would reject the gospel, 
and who would perish, was desired by 
God or would bo pleasing to him. 
This is no where affirmed or implied 
in the Bible. (2.) It is affirmed only 
that the labours of the ministers of 
religion in endeavouring to save them 
would be acceptable and pleasing to 
God. Their labours would be in 
order to save them, not to destroy 
them. Their deSire was to bring all 


to heaven—and this was acceptable 
to God. Whatever might be the 
result, whether successful or not, yet 
God would be pleased with self-denial, 
and toil', and prayer that was honestly 
and zealously put forth to save others 
from death. They would be approved 
by God in proportion to the amount 
of labour, zeal, and fidelity which they 
evinced. (8.) It would be by no fault 
of faithful ministers that men would 
perish. Their efforts would be to 
save them, and those efforts would bo 
pleasing to God. (4.) It would he 
by no fault of the gospel that men 
would perish. The regular and pro¬ 
per tendency of the gospel is to save, 
n'H to destroy men ; as the tendency 
of medicine is to heal them, of food 
to support the body, of air to give 
vitality, of light to give pleasure to 
the eye, &c. It is provided for all, 
and is adapted to all. There is a 
sufficiency in the gospel for all men, 
and in its nature it is as really fitted 
to save one as another. Whatever 
may bo the manner in which it is re¬ 
ceive 1, it is always in itself the same 
pure 0 "d glorious system; full of 
henevoience and mercy. The bitterest 
enemy of the gospel cannot point to 
one its provisions that is adapted 
or designed to make men miserable , 
and to destroy them. All its provi¬ 
sions are adapted to salvation ; all its 
arrangements are those of benevo¬ 
lence ; all the powers and influences 
which it originates, are those which 
are fitted to save, not to destroy men. 
The gospel is what it is in itself—-a 
pure, holy, and benevolent system, 
and is answerable only for effects 
which a pure, holy, and benevolent 
system is fitted to produce. To use 
the beautiful language of Theodorct. 
as quoted by Bloomfield, u We indeed 
bear the sweet odour of Christ’s gos¬ 
pel to all; but all who participate in 
it do not experience its salutiforous 
effects. Thus to diseased eyes even 
the light of heaven is noxious ; yet 
the sun does not bring the injury. 
And to those in a fever, honey is bit¬ 
ter ; yet it is sweet nevertheless. 
Vultures too, it is said, fly from sweet 
odours of myrrh ; yet myrrh is myrrh 
though the vultures avoid it. Thus, 
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16 To the one toe ore the 
a John9.39j VPet.4.7,8. 
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if some be saved, though others perish, 
the gospel retains its own virtue, and 
vre the preachers of it remain just as 
we are ; and the gospel retains its 
odorous and salutiferous properties, 
though some may disbelieve and abuse 
it, and perish.” Yet, (5.) It is im¬ 
plied that the gospel would be the 
occasion of heavier condemnation to 
some, and that they would sink into 
deeper ruin in consequence of its 
being preached to them. This is 
implied in the expression in ver. 16. 
“ to the one we are a savour of death 
unto death.” In the explanation of 
this, we may observe, (a) That those 
who perish would have perished at 
any rate. All were under condemna¬ 
tion whether the gospel had come to 
them or not. None will perish in 
consequence of the gospel’s having 
been sent to them who would not 
have perished had it been unknown. 
Men do not perish because the gospel 
is sent to them, but for their own sins. 
(b) It is in fact by their own fault 
that men reject the gospel, and that 
they are lost. They arc voluntary in 
this; and, whatever is their final 
destiny, they arc not under coi#pul- 
sion. The gospel compels no one 
against his will either to go to hea¬ 
ven, or to hell, (e) Men under the 
gospel sin against greater light than 
they do without it. They have more 
to answer for. It increases their re¬ 
sponsibility. If, therefore, they reject 
it, and go down to eternal death, they 
go from higher 1 privileges ; and they 
go, of course, to meet a more aggra¬ 
vated condemnation. For condem¬ 
nation will always be in exact propor¬ 
tion to guilt; and guilt is in propor¬ 
tion to abused light and privileges. 

( d } The preaching of the gospel, and 
the offers of life, are often the occa¬ 
sion of the deeper guilt of the sinner. 
Often he becomes enraged. He gives 
vent to the deep malignity of his soul. 
He opposes the gospel with malice 
and infuriated anger. His eye kindles 
with indignation, and his lip curls 
with pride and scorn. He is profane 
and blasphemous; and the offering of 


saviour of death unto death; and 


the gospel to him is the occasion of 
exciting deep and malignant passions 
against r God, against the Saviour, 
against the ministers of religion. 
Against the gospel, men often mani¬ 
fest the Bame malignity and scorn 
which they did against the Saviour 
himself. Yet this is not the fault of 
the gospel, nor of the ministers of 
religion. It is the fault of sinners 
themselves ; and while theip ran be 
no doubt that such a rejection of the 
gospel will produce their deeper con¬ 
demnation, and that it is a savour of 
death unto death unto them ; stilfthe 
gospel is good and benevolcnV, and 
still God will be pleased with those 
who faithfully offer its provisions, and 
who urge it on the attention of men. 

16. To the one. To those who 
perish. % We are the savour of death 
unto death. We are the occasion of 
deepening their condemnation, and 
of sinking them lower into ruin. The 
expression here uspd means literally, 

“ to the one class we bear a death-con¬ 
veying odour leading to their death”— k 
a savour, a smell which, under the 
circumstances, is destructive to life, 
and which leads to death. Mr. Locke 
renders this, To the one my preach¬ 
ing is of ill savour, unacceptable and 
offensive, by their rejecting whereof 
they draw death on themselves.” 
Grateful as their labours were to 
God, and acceptable as would be their 
efforts, whatever might be the results, 
yet Paul could not be ignorant that 
the gospel would in fact be the means 
of greater condemnation to many ; 
see Notes on ver. 15. It was indeed 
by their own fault; yet wherever the 
gospel was preached, it would to many 
have this result. It is probable that 
the language here used is borrowed 
from similar expressions which were 
common among the Jews. Thus in 
Debarim Rabba, sec. 1, fol. 248, it is 
said, “ As the bee brings home honey 
to the owner, but stings others, so it 
is with the words of the law.” “ They 
(the words of the law) are a savour 
of life to Israel, but a savour of death 
to the people of thjs world.” Thus 
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to the other the savour of life which corrupt 1 the word of God : 
unto life. And who • is sufficient but as of sincerity, but as of God, 
for these things ? . in the sight 4 of God, speak we s 

17 For we are not as many, in Christ. 

a cbap.3.5,6. 1 or, deal deceitfully with, chnp.4.2. 6 Heb.l 1.27- 2 or, of. 

in Taarieth, fol. 7. 1, “ Whoever % And who is sufficient for these 
gives attention to the law on account things? For the arduous and respon - 
of the law itself, to him it becomes an sible work of the ministry; for a work 
aromatic of life ao), but to him whose influence must be felt either in 
who does not attend to the law on the eternal salvation, or the eternal 
account of the law itself, to him it ruin of the soul. Who is worthy of j 
becomes an aromatic of death (nna so important a charge ? Who can j 
DO)” —thi^idea of which is, that as undertake it without trembling? j 
medicines skilfully applied will heal, Who can engage in it without feeling 
but if unskilfully applied will aggra- that he is in himself unfit for it, and 
vate $ disease, so it is with the words that he needs constant divine grace ? j 
of the law. Again, “ The word of This is an exclamation which any one j 
the la# which proceeds out of the may well make in view of the respon- 
inouth of God is an odour of life to sibilities of the work of the ministry. 1 
the Israelites, but an odour of death And we may remark, (1.) If Paul felt ! 
to the Gentiles ; ” see Rosenmiiller, this, assuredly others should feel it 
and Bloomfield. The sense of the j also. If, with all the divine assist- 
passage is plain, that the gospel, by l ance which he had ; all the proofs of i 
the wilful rejection of it, becomes the « the peculiar presence of God, and all \ 
means of the increased guilt and con- i the mighty miraculous powers con- j 
demnation of many of those who hear | ferred on him, Paul had such a sense j 
it. And to the other. To those ; of unfitness for this great work, then j 
who embrace it, and are saved, a consciousness of unfitness, and a | 

The savour of life. An odour, or deep sense of responsibility, may well 
fragrance producing life, or tending : rest on all others. (2.) It was this 
to life. It is a living, or life-giving ; sense of the responsibility of the min- 
savour. It is in itself grateful and i istry which contributed much to Paul’s 
pleasant. Unto life. Tending to j success. It was a conviction that the 
life; or adapted to produce life. The j results of his work must be seen in the 
word life here, as often elsewhere, is (joys of heaven, or the woes of hell, 
used to denote salvation. It is (1.) that led him to look to God for aid, \ 
Life in opposition to the death in sin and to devote himself so entirely to 
in which all are by nature ; (2.) In his great work. Men will not feel 
opposition to death in the grave—as much concern unless they have a deep 
it leads to a glorious resurrection ; sense of the magnitude and responsi- 
(3.) In opposition to eternal death ; bility of their work. Men who feci i 
to the second dying, as it leads to life as they should about the ministry will 1 
and pcfo.ce and joy in heaven; see the look to God for aid, and will feel that 
words “ life” and “ death” explained he alone can sustain them in their 
in the Notes on Rom. vi. 23. The arduous duties, 
gospel is “the savour of life unto 17. For we are not as many. This 
life,” because, (1.) It is its nature and refers doubtless to the false teachers 
tendency to produce life and salva- at Corinth ; and to all who mingled 
tion. It is adapted to that; and is human philosophy or tradition with 
designed to that end. (2.) Because the pure word of truth. Paul’s design 
it actually results in the life and sal- in the statement in this verso seems 
Ration of those who embrace it. It to be to affirm that he had such a deep 
is the immediate and direct cause of sense of the responsibility of the min- 
their salvation ; of their recovery isterial office, and of its necessary 
from sin ; of their glorious resurrec- influence on the eternal destiny of 
tion ; of their eternal life in heaven ; man, that it led him to preach the 
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simple gospel, the pure word of God. 
He did not dare to dilute it with any 
humau mixture. He did not dare to 
preach philosophy, or human wisdom. 
He did not dare to mingle with it the 
crude conceptions of man. He sought 
to exhibit the simple truth as it was 
in Jesus ; and so deep was his sense 
of the responsibility of the office, and 
so great was his desire on the subject, 
that he had been enabled to do it, and 
to triumph always in Christ. So 
that, although he was conscious that 
he was in himself unfit for these 
things, yet by the grace of God he 
had been able always to exhibit the 
simple truth, and his labours had been 
crowned with constant and signal 
success. <[[ Which corrupt the word 
of God. Margin, “ deal deceitfully 
with.” The word here used (*«■*■»}- 
XtvovTif ) occurs no where else in the 
New Testament, and does not occur 
in the Septuagint. The word is de¬ 
rived from xetrvkos, which signifies 
properly a huckster, or a retailer of 
wine, a petty chapman; a man who 
buys up articles for the purpose of 
selling them again. It also means 
sometimes a vintner, or an innkeeper. 
The proper idea is that of a small 
dealer and especially in wine. Such 
persons were notorious, as they are 
now, for diluting their wines with 
water (comp. Sept, in Isa. i. 22) ; 
and for compounding wines of other 
substances than the juioe of the grape 
for purposes of gain. Wine, of all 
substances in trade, perhaps, affords 
the greatest facilities for such dis¬ 
honest tricks; and accordingly the 
dealers in that article have generally 
been most distinguished for fraudu¬ 
lent practices and corrupt and diluted 
mixtures. Hence the word comes to 
denote to adulterate ; to corrupt, &c.° 
It is hero applied to those who adul¬ 
terated or corrupted the pure word 
of God in any way, and for any pur¬ 
pose. It probably has particular re¬ 
ference to those who did it either by 
Judaizing opinions, or by the mix¬ 
tures of a false and deceitful philoso¬ 
phy. The latter mode would be likely 
to prevail among the subtle and phil¬ 
osophizing Greeks. It is in such 
ways that the gospel has been usually 
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corrupted. (1.) It is done by attempt¬ 
ing to attach a philosophical explana¬ 
tion to the facts of revelation, and 
making the theory as important as the 
fact. (2.) By attempting to explain 
away the offensive points of revelation 
by the aid of philosophy. (3.) By 
attempting to make the facts of Scrip¬ 
ture accord with the prevalent notions 
of philosophy, and by applying a mode 
of interpretation to the Bible which 
would fritter away its meaning, and 
make it mean any thing or nothing at 
pleasure. In these, and in various 
other ways, men have corrupted the 
word of God ; and of all the evils 
which Christianity has ever sustained 
in this world, the worst havo been 
those which it has received from phil¬ 
osophy, and from those teachers who 
have corrupted the word of God. 
The fires of persecution it could meet, 
and still be pure ; the utmost efforts 
of princes, and monarch*, and of 
Satan to destroy it, it has outlived, 
and has shone purely and brightly 
amidst all these efforts ; but, when 
corrupted by philosophy, and by 
** science falsely so called, ” it has 
been dimmed in its lustre, paralyzed 
in its aims, and shorn of its power, 
and has ceased to be mighty in pulling 
down the strong holds of Satan’s king¬ 
dom. Accordingly, the enemy of God 
has ceased to excite persecution, and 
now aims in various ways to corrupt 
the gospel by the admixture of philo¬ 
sophy, and of human opinions. Tin- 
dal renders this passage, “ For we 
are not as many are which choppe and 
chaunge with the word of God”— 
an idea which is important and beau¬ 
tiful—but this is one of the few in¬ 
stances in which he mistook the sense 
of the original text. In general, the 
accuracy of his translation and his 
acquaintance with the true sense of 
the Greek text are very remarkable. 
If But as of sincerity. Sincerely ; 
actuated by unmingled honesty and 
simplicity of aim ; see Note on chap, 
i. 12. ^f As of God. As influenced 
by him ; as under his control and die 
rection; as having been sent by him; 
as acting by his command ; see Note, 
chap. i. 12. In the sight of God. 
As if we felt that his eye was always 
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on ns. Nothing is better fitted to 
make a man sincere and honest, than 
this. % Speak we in Christ. In the 
name, and in the service of Christ. 
We deliver our message with a deep 
consciousness that the eye of the all- 
seeing God is on us; that we can con¬ 
ceal nothing from him ; and that we 
must soon give up our account to him. 

REMARKS. 

1. In this chapter, and in the ma¬ 
nagement of the whole case to which 
Paul herewefers, we have an instance 
of his tenderness in administering dis¬ 
cipline. This tenderness was mani¬ 
fested in many ways. (1.) He did 
nothing to wound the feelings of the 
offending party. (2.) He did nothing 
in the way of punishment which a 
stern sense of duty did not demand. 
(3.) He did it all with many tears. 
He wept at tho necessity of adminis¬ 
tering discipline at all. He wept over 
the remissness of the church. lie wept 
over the fall of the offending brother. 

(4.) lie did not mention even the name 
of tho offender. He did not blazon 
his faults abroad; nor has he left 
any clue by which it can bo known ; 
nor did he take any measures which 
were fitted to pain, unnecessarily, the 
feelings of his friends. If all disci¬ 
pline in the church were conducted 
in this manner, it would probably 
always he effectual and successful, 
ver. 1—10. 

2. Wo ought cordially to receive 
and forgive an offending brother, as 
soon as he gives evidence of repent¬ 
ance. Wo should harbour no malice 
against him ; and if, by repentance, 
he has put away his sins, we should 
hasten to forgive him. This wg 
should do as individuals, and as 
churches. God cheerfully forgives 
as, and receives us into favour on our 
repentance ; and we should hail the 
privilege of treating all our offend¬ 
ing brethren in the same manner, 
ver. 7, 8. 

3. Churches should be careful that 
Satan should not get an advantage 
over them, ver. 11. In every way 
possible he will attempt it; and per¬ 
haps in few modes is it more often 
done than in administering discipline. 


In such a case, Satan gains an advan¬ 
tage over a church in tho following 
ways. (I.) In inducing it to neglect 
discipline. This occurs often because 
an offender is rich, or talented, or is 
connected with influential families ; 
because there is a fear of driving off 
such families from tho church ; be¬ 
cause the individual is of elevated 
rank, and the church suffers him to 
remain in her bosom. Tho laws of 
the church, like other laws, are often 
like cobwebs : Great flies break 
through, and the smaller ones are 
caught. Tho consequence is, that 
Satan gains an immense advantage. 
Rich and influential offenders remain 
in the church ; discipline is relaxed ; 
the cause of Christ is scandalized ; 
and the church at large feels the in¬ 
fluence, and the work of God declines. 
(2.) Satan gains an advantage in dis¬ 
cipline, sometimes, by too great sever¬ 
ity of discipline. If he cannot induce 
a church to relax altogether, and to 
suffer offenders to remain, then he 
excites them to improper and need¬ 
less severity. He drives them on to 
harsh discipline for small offences. 
Ho excites a spirit of persecution. 
He enkindles a false zeal on account 
of the Shibboleth of doctrino. Ho 
excites a spirit of party, and causes 
the church to mistake it for zeal for 
truth. He excites a spirit of perse¬ 
cution against some of the best men 
in the church, on account of pretended 
errors in doctrine, and kindles the 
flames of intestine war ; and breaks 
the church up into parties and frag¬ 
ments. Or he urges on tho church, 
even in cases where discipline is pro¬ 
per, to needless and inappropriate 
severity ; drives the offender from its 
bosom ; breaks his spirit; and pre¬ 
sents ever-onward his usefulness, his 
return, and his happiness. One of 
the chief arts of Satan has been to 
cause tho church in cases of discipline 
to use severity instead of kindness; 
to excite a spirit of persecution in¬ 
stead of love. Almost all the evils 
which grow out of attempts at disci¬ 
pline might have been prevented by 
a spirit of lovk. (3.) Satan gains an 
advantage in cases of discipline, when 
the church is unwilling to re-admitto 
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| fellowship an offending but a penitent 
member. His spirit is broken ; his 
| usefulness is destroyed. The world 
usually takes sides with him against 
the church, and the cause of religion 
bleeds. 

4. Individual Christians , as well as 
churches, should be careful that Satan 
I does not get an advantage over them, 
ver. 11. Among the ways in which 
ho does this are the following : (1.) 
By inducing them to conform to the 
world. This is done under the plea 
| that religion is not gloomy, and mo¬ 
rose, and ascotic. Thence he often 
leads professors into all the gayeties, 
and amusements, and follies of which 
the world partake. Satan gains an 
immense advantage to ,his cause when 
this is done—for all the influence of 
the professed Christian is with him. 
(2.) By producing laxncss of opinion 
in regard to doctrine. Christ intends 
| that his cause shall advance by the 
influence of truth; and that his 
church shall be the witness of the 
truth. The cause of Satan advances 
by error and falsehood ; and when 
professed Christians embrace false¬ 
hood, or are indifferent to truth, their 
; whole influence is on the side of 
j Satan, and his advantage is immense 
| when they become the advocates of 
j error. (3.) By producing among 
| Christians despondency, melancholy, 

| and despair. Some of the best men 
i are often thus afflicted and thrown 
j into darkness, as Job was ; Job xxiii. 
j 8—9. Indeed, it is commonly the 

! best members of a church that have 
| doubts in this manner, and that fall 
j into temptation, and that are left to 
the buffetings of Satan. Your gay, 
and worldly, and fashionable Chris- j 
tians have usually no such troubles— 
except when they lie on a bed o$ 
death. They are not in the way of 
Satan. They do not oppose him, and 
he will not trouble them. It is your 
numble, praying, self-denying Chris¬ 
tians that he dreads and hates; and 
it iB these that he is suffered to tempt, 
and to make sad, and to fill with 
gloom and doubt. And when this is 
done, it is an immense advantage tO' 
his cause. It produces the impres¬ 
sion that religion is nothing but gloom 
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and melancholy, and the people of 
the world are easily led to hate and 
avoid it. Christians, therefore, should 
be cheerful, and benevolent, and happy 
—as they may be—lest Satan should 
get an advantage over them. (4.) 
By fanaticism. For when Satan finds 
that he can get no advantage over 
Christians by inducing them to do 
nothing, or to do any thing positively 
wrong or immoral, ho drives them on 
with over-heated and ill-timed zeal; 
he makes them unreasonably strenu¬ 
ous for some single opinion or .mea¬ 
sure ; he disposes them to oppose and 
persecute all who do not fall into 
their views, and feel as they feci. 
(5.) By contentions and strifes. 
Satan often gets an advantage in that 
way. No matter what the cause may 
be, whether it be for doctrines, or for 
any other cause, yet the very fact that 
there are contentions among the pro¬ 
fessed followers of “ the Prince of 
peace” does injury, and gives Satan 
an advantage. No small part of his 
efforts, therefore, have been to excite 
contentions among Christians, an 
effort in which he has been, and is 
still, eminently successful. 

5. Satan gets an advantage over 
sinners, and they should , be on their 
guard. He does it, (1.) By produc¬ 
ing a sense of security in their present 
condition ; and by leading them to 
indifference in regard to their eternal 
condition. In this he is eminently 
successful ; and when this is gained, 
all is gained that his cause demands. 
It is impossible to conceive of greater 
success in any thing than Satan has 
in producing a state of indifference to 
the subject of religion among men. 
2.) By inducing them to defer atten- 
ion to religion to some future time. 
This is an advantage, because, (a) It 
accomplishes all he wishes at present; 
( b ) Because it is usually successful 
altogether. It is usually the same 
thing as resolving not to attend to 
religion at all. (3.) By producing 
false views of religion. He repre¬ 
sents it at one time as gloomy, sad, 
and melancholy ; at another, as so 
easy, that it may be obtained, when¬ 
ever they please; at another, by per¬ 
suading them thai* their sins are so 
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great that thev cannot be forgiven. 
Orife great obj Jit of Satan is to blind 
the minds of sinners to the true na¬ 
ture of .religion ; and in this he is 
usually successful. (4.) He deludes 
the aged by telling them it is too late; 
and the young by telling them that 
now is the time for mirth and plea¬ 
sure, and that religion may be attended 
to at some future period of life. (5.) 
He gains an advantage by plunging 
the sinner deeper and deeper in sin ; 
inducing him to listen to the voice of 
temptatiofc ; by making him the com¬ 
panion of the wicked ; and by delud¬ 
ing him with the promises of plea¬ 
sure? honour, and gain in this world 
until ii is too late, and he dies. 

6. Ministers of the gospel may have 
occasion to triumph in the success of 
their work. Paul always met with 
success of some kind ; always had 
some cause of triumph. In all his 
trials, he had occasion of rejoicing, 

I and always was assured that lie was 

I pursuing that course which would lead 

! him ultimately to triumph, ver. 14. 

7. The gospel may be so preached 
as to be successful, ver. 14. In the 
hands of Paul it was successful. So 
it was with the other apostles. So it 
was with 4 Luther, Knox, Calvin. So 
it was with Whiteficld, Edwards, 
Wesley, arid Payson. If ministers 
are not successful, it is not the fault 
of the gospel. It is adapted to do 

I good, and to save men ; and it may 
he so preached as to accomplish those 
great ends. If all ministers were as 
self-denying, and laborious, and prayer¬ 
ful as were these men, the gospel 
would be as successful now as it has 
ever been. 

[There is much truth in this representation. 
Certainly no great revival of religion can 
rationally be expected when the ministers of 
the gospel are not self-denying, laborious, and 
prayerful. Yet we cannot certainly ’pro¬ 
nounce, that equal diligence in the use of 
means will in every ease be attended with 
equal success. Allowance must be made for 
God’s sovereignty, in dispensing his grace. 
Otherwise, wherever the word was preached 
under most favourable circumstances, as far 
as excellence of means is concerned, there 
also, we should expect, and find most success. 
But it has not been so in reality. Never did 
'learers enjoy a more^avourable opportunity 


of conversion, than when more thnn the elo¬ 
quence of angels fell from the lips of Jesus, 
and he taught the people as one having 
authority and not as the Scribes. Yet com¬ 
paratively few, a solitary one here and there, 
listened to the voice of the charmer, though 
he charmed so wisely. Was it that he did 
not display the gospel in all its fulness, suffi¬ 
ciency, Riid loveliness? Was there any want of 
moral suasion, powerful argument, strong 
motive, touching appeal, in the Saviour’s ad¬ 
dresses- No! Yet immediately after the ascen¬ 
sion of Jesus, the word of God subdued thou¬ 
sands on thousands, although employed by 
apostles only, whose ministrations, considered 
apart, must have been immeasurably inferior 
to those of Jesus. The same Jews that per¬ 
sisted in their unbelief, under the ministry of 
Christ, were disarmed of their prejudice, under 
the preaching of Peter! Whence the differ¬ 
ence of efficacy? Whence the want of suc¬ 
cess, where most we should have expected 
to find it, and the command of it, where least 
we could have looked for it ? One sentenco 
solves the difficulty. " The Holy Ghost was 
not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.*’ 

Similar comparisons might he made between 
the ministrations of different individuals now. 
Men of the highest abilities, persevering dili¬ 
gence, and elevated piety, have been left to 
complain of comparative barrenness iu the 
sphere which they occupied, while bumbler 
instruments, in a field no way more promising, 
have been blessed with the harvest of souls. 
The comparison might even be made of dif¬ 
ferent periods of the same ministry. All 
other circumstances being equal, or differing 
so slightly as not to affect the argument, the 
word spoken at one time seems to fall pow¬ 
erless to the ground, as the arrow on the 
breast of steel. No shaft hits the mark, no 
sinner retires like the stricken deer to bleed 
alone. At another time, the people are made 
willing in the day of power. Conviction 
spreads with the rapidity of contagion, and 
the Lord daily adds to his people such us shall 
bo saved. Now this difference cannot be 
explained but by referring it to the different 
measures in which God is pleased to commu¬ 
nicate his Spirit.] 

• 

8. Much of the work of the ministry 
is pleasant and delightful. It is the 
savour of life unto life, ver. 15, 16. 
There is no joy on earth of a higher 
and purer character than that which 
the ministers of the gospel have in the 
success of their work. There is no 
work more pleasant than that of im¬ 
parting the consolations of religion to 
the sick, and the afflicted ; than that 
of directing inquiring sinners to the 
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Lamb of God; no joy on earth so 
pure and elevated as that which a 
pastor has in a revival of religion. 
In the evidence that God accepts his 
labours, and that to many his mes¬ 
sage is a savdur of life unto lifo, there 
is a joy which no other pursuit can 
furnish ; a joy, even on earth, which- 
is more than a compensation for all,, 
the toils, self-denials, and trials of the 
ministry. 

9. In view of the happy and saving 
results of the work of the ministry, 
we see the importance of tho work. 
Those results are to be seen in hea¬ 
ven. They are to enter into the 
eternal destiny of the righteous. 
They are to be seen in the felicity and 
holiness of those who shall be redeem¬ 
ed from death. Tho very happiness 
of heaven, therefore, is dependent on 
the fidelity and suooess of the minis¬ 
try. This work stretches beyond the 
grave. It reaches into eternity. It 
is to be seen in heaven. Other plans 
and labours of men terminate at death. 
But tho work of the ministry reaches 
in its results into the skies ; and is to 
be seen ever onward in eternity. 
Well might the apostle ask, “ Who is 
sufficient for these things ?” 

10. The ministers of the gospel will 
be accepted of God, if faithful, what¬ 
ever may be the result of their la¬ 
bours; whether seen in tho salvation, 
or the augmented condemnation of 
those who hear them, ver. 15. They 
are a sweet savour to God. Their 
acceptance with him depends not on 
the measure ofiheir success ; but on 
their fidelity. If men reject the gos¬ 
pel, and make it the occasion of their 
.greater condemnation, the fault is 
not that of ministers, but is their own. 
If men are faithful, God accepts their 
efforts ; and even if many reject thei 
message and perish, still a faithful 
ministry will not be to blame. That 
such results should follow from their 
ministry, indeed, increases their re¬ 
sponsibility, and makes their office 
more awful, hut it will not render 
them less acceptable in their labours 
in the sight of God. 

11. We are to anticipate that thte 
ministry will be the means of the 
deeper condemnation of many who 
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hear the gospel, ver. 16. ’ The gospel 
is to them a savoui*of death unto 
death. We are to expect that many 
will reject and despise the message, 
and sink into deeper sin, and condem¬ 
nation, and wo. We are not to be 
disappointed, therefore, when we see 
such effects follow, and when the sin¬ 
ner sinks into a deeper hell from 
under the ministry of the gospel. It 
always has been the case, and we 
have reason to suppose it always will 
be. And painfui as is the fact, yet 
ministers must make up their minds 
to witness this deeply painful result 
ofjfcheir work. 

12. The ministry is a deeply,, and 
awfully responsible work, ver. 16. It 
is connected with the everlasting 
happiness, or the doep and eternal 
condemnation of all those who hear 
the gospel. Every sermon that is 
preached is making an impression 
that will never be obliterated, and 
producing an effect that will never 
terminate. Its effects will never 
all be seen until the day of judgment, 
and in the awful solemnities of the 
eternal world. Well might Paul ask, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

13. It is a solemn thing to hear the 
gospel. If it is solemn for a minister 
to dispense it/ it is not less solemn to 
hear it. It is connected with the 
eternal welfare of those who hear. And 
thoughtless as are multitudes avIio hear 
it, yet it is deeply to affect them here¬ 
after. If they ever embrace it, they 
will owe their eternal salvation to, it; 
if they continue to neglect it, it will 
sink them deep and for ever in the 
world of wo. Every individual, 
therefore, who hears the gospel dis¬ 
pensed, no matter by whom, should 
remember that he is listening to God’s 
solemn message to men ; and that it 
will and must exert a deep influence 
on his eternal doom. 

14. A people should pray much for 
a minister. Paul often entreated the 
churches to which he wrote to pray 
for him. If Paul needed the prayers 
of Christians, assuredly Christians 
now do. Prayer for a minister is de¬ 
manded because, (l.) He has the same 
infirmities, conflicts, and temptations 
which other Christians have. (2.) 
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CHAPTER III. some ethers, epistles b of commen- 

D O we begin again to commend dafciojt to you, pr letters of coin*' 

* ourselves ? or need we, as raendation from you ? 

' _ a chap.5.12. _ b Acts IS.??. 4 

Hehas those which are peculiar, and in Jesm. t Let'them preach as sent 
which grow out of the very nature: of by God ; a$ in the sight of God ; as 
his office ; for the war&re 6f Satah is commissioned by Christ to deliver a 
carried on mainly with the leaders pf simple, plain, pure message to man- 
tho army of God. (3.) Heis pngageft" kind, whether they will hoar or for- 
in a great and most responsible work bear. Their success will be in ]propor- 
—the greatest work ever committed ftion to the simplicity and purity of 
to mortal man. (4.) His success will the gospel which they present; thfeir 
be generally in proportion as a people peace and joy in death and in heaven 
pray for him. The welfare of a peo- will be just as they shall have $vi- 
ple, therefore, is identified with their donee then that in simplicity and sin- 
praying for their minister. He will cerity they have efidoavoured to pre- : 
preath better, and they will hear-bet- sent everywhere, and to all, the pure j 
ter, juft in proportion as they pray and simple gospel of Jesus Christ. ' 
for him. His preaching will be dull, As ministers, therefore, desire accept- , 
dry, heavy; will be without unction, ance with God and success in % 
spirituality, and life, unless they pray work, let them preach the pure gospel ^ 
for him ; and their hearing will be not adulteratinglfr with foreign ad- , 
dull, lifeless, and uninterested, unless mixtures; not endeavouring to change i 
they pray for him. No people will it so as to he palatable to tho carnal 
hear the gospfel to much advantage mind; not substituting philosophy for 1 
who do not feel anxiety enough about the gospel, and not withholding any 
it to pray for their minister. thing in the gospel because men do 

15. The interview between a minis- not love it; and let the people of God 
ter and his people in tho day of judg- everywhere sustain tho ministry by 
ment will be a very solemn one. Then their prayers, and aid them in their 
the effect of his ministry will be seen, work by daily commending them to 
Then it will be known to whom it was the God of grace. So shall they be 
a savour of life unto life, and to whom able to perform tho solemn functions 
it was a.savour of death unto death, of their office to divine acceptance; and 
Then the eternal destiny of all will bo so shall ministers and people find the 
settled. Then the faithful minister gospel to bo “ a savour of life unto lifo. 
will be attended to heaven by all to CHAPTER III. 

whom his ministry has been a savour Tins chapter is closely connected 
of life unto life ; and then* he will part in its desigifl with the preceding, 
for ever with all whom he so often Paul had said in tha|*chapter (ver. 
warned and entreated in vain. India- 14), that he had always occasion to 
tant Worlds—worlds for ever separated triumph in the success which he had, 
—shall be experienced the result of and that God always blessed his la- 
his labours. 0 ! how solemn must be hours ; and especially had spoken, in 
the scene when he must give up his the close of the previous chapter i 
account for the manner in which he £ver. 17), of his sincerity as contrasted 
haspreached; and they, for the manner with the conduct of some who cor- 
in which they attended on his ministry! rupted the word of God. This might 
10. Let all ministers, then, be care- appear to some as if he designed to com- 
ful that they do not corrupt the word mend himself to them, or that he had 
of God, ver. 17-., Let them preach it $aid this for the ftarpose of securing 
in simplicity ancNh truth. Let them their favour. It is probable also, that 
not preach philosophy, or metaphys- the false teachers, at Corinth had 
jes, or their own fancy, or the tradi- been introduced there by letters of 
tion of men, or the teaching of the recommendation, perhaps from Judea, 
schools, but fhe simple truth as it is ' In reply to this, Paul intimates (yer. 
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1) that this was not his design ; (ver. true meaning of their own Scriptures, 

2) that he had no need of letters of ver. 14, 15. 

recommendation to them, since (ver. Yet, Paul says, that that veil should 
2, 3) they were his commendatory be taken away, ver. 16—18. It was 
epistle ; they were themselves the the intention of God that it should be 
best evidence of his zeal, fidelity, and removed. When that people should 
success in his labours. He could ap- turn again to the Lord, it should be 
peal to them as the best proof that he taken away, ver. 16. It was done 
was qualified for the apostolic office, where the Spirit of the Lord was, ver. 
His success among them, he says 17. ■ It was done in fact in regard to 
(ver. 4), was a ground of his trusting all .true Christians, ver. 18. They 
in God, an evidence of his acceptance, were permitted to behold the glory ol 
Yet, as if he should seem to rely on the Lord as in a glass, and they were 
his own strength, and to boast of what changed into the same in^ge. The 
he had done, he says (ver. 5) that his same subject is continued in chap, iv., 
Buccess was not owing to any strength where Paul illustrates ‘he effect of this 
which he had, or to any skill of his clear revelation of the gospel, as pom- 
own, but entirely to the aid which he pared with the institutions of Moses 
had received from God. It was God, on the Christian ministry. • 
he says (ver. 6), who had qualified 1. Do we begin again. This is de- 
him to preach, and had given him signed evidently to meet an objec- 
grace to be an ab|m,minister of the tion. He had been speaking of hi* 
New Testament. ™ triumph in the ministry (chap. ii. 14) 

It is not improbable that the false and of his sincerity and honesty, at 
teachers, being of Jewish origin, in contrasted with the conduct of man} 
Corinth, had commended the laws who corrupted the word of God, chap 
and institutions of Moses as being of ii. 17. It might he objected that h< 
superior clearness, and even as excell- was magnifying himself in these state 
ing the gospel of Christ. Paul takes merits, and designed to comment 
odtfesion, therefore (ver. 7—11), to himself in this manner to the Cor- 
show that the laws and institutions of inthians. To this he replies in the 
Moses were far inferior in this respect following verses. To commene 
to^ the gospel. Ilis was a ministra- ourselves ? To recommend our 
tion of death (ver. 7); though glori- selves; do we speak this in our owr 
ous it was to be done away (ver. 7) ; praise, in order to obtain your favour 
the ministration of the Spirit was Or need we, as some others. Pro 
therefore to be presumed to be far bably some who had brought letter) 
more glorious (ver. 8); the one was a of recommendation to them fron 
‘ministration to condemnation, the, Judea. The false teachers at Cor 
other of righteousness (ver. 9) ; the inth had been originally introducec 
one had comparatively no glory, being there by commendatory letters fron 
so much surpassed by the other (ver. abroad. These were letters of intro- 
10;) and the former was to be done duction, and were common amonf 
away, while the latter was to remain, the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
,and was therefore far more glorious, “Joys, as they are now. They wer< 
ver. 11. # usually given to persons who were 

This statement of the important about to travel, as there were no inns : 
difference between the laws of Moses and as travellers were'dependent or 
and the gospel, is further illustrated the hospitality of those among whom 
by showing the effect which the insti- they travelled, If 0$ commendation 
tutions of Moses ha^had on the Jews from you. To other churches. It is 
themselves, ver. 12—15. That effect implied here by Pa#that he sought 
jwas to blind them. Moses had put no such letter; that he travelled with- 
•a veil over his face (ver. 13), and the out them ; and that he depended on 
effect had been that the nation was his zeal, and self-denial, and suoeesS 
.blinded in reading the Old Testa- to make him known, and to give hfpi 
meftt, and had no just views of the the affections of those to whoa* be 
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CHAPTER III. 


2 Ye * are our epistle, writ- 3 Forasmuch as ye are main- 
ten in our hearts, known and festlj declared to be the epistle of 
read of all men: Christ, ministered by us, written 

a 1 Cor.9.2. 


ministered—a much better recom¬ 
mendation than mere introductory 
letters. Such letters were, however, 
sometimes given by Christians, and 
are by no means improper, Acts xviii. 
27. Yet, they do not appear to have 
been sought or used by the apostles 
generally. They depended on their 
rniraculou% endowments, and on the 
attending grace of God to make them 
known. 

2. JTe are our epistle ; comp. 1 <j«r. 
ix. 2. This is a most beautiful and 
happy turn given to the whole sub¬ 
ject. The sense is plain. It is, that 
the conversion of the Corinthians, 
under the faithful labours of the 
apostle, was a better testimonial of 
his character and fidelity than any 
letters could be. To see the force of 
this, it must be remembered, (1.) 
That Corinth was an exceedingly dis¬ 
solute and abandoned place (see the 
Introduction to the first epistle); 
(2.) That a large number of them had 
been converted, and a church organ¬ 
ized ; (3.) That their conversion, and 
the organization of a church in such 
a city were events that would bo 
known abroad ; and, (4.) That it had 
been accomplished entirely under the 
labour of Paul and his companions. 
To their knowledge of him, therefore, 
and to his success there, he could 
confidently appeal as a testimonial of 
ais character. The characteristics of 
;his commendatory epistle, he pro¬ 
ceeds immediately to state. The 
reneral Bense is, that they were the 
fetter of recommendation which God 
fad given to him; and that their con- 
rersion under his ministry was the 
mblic testimonial of hia character 
rhich all might' see and read. 

If Written in our hearts. A few MSS. 
tnd versions fead thus, “your hearts; ” 


ng, and supposes that it meant that 
he change produced not only in their 
sternal conduct, hot in their inward 
emper.was so great, that all mutt 
ee thatitwas an unanswerable attei- 


tation to his ministry. But there is 
not sufficient authority for changing 
the text ; nor is it necessary. The 
sense is, probably, that this letter was, 
as it were, written on his heart. It 
was not merely that Paul had a ten¬ 
der affection for them, as Clarke sup¬ 
poses ; nor was it that he regarded 
them as “ a copy of the letter of re¬ 
commendation from Christ written in 
his heart,” according to the fanciful 
conceit of Macknight; but Paul’s 
idea seems to have been this. He is 
speaking of the testimonial which he 
had from God. That testimonial con¬ 
sisted in the conversion of tbo Cor¬ 
inthians. This he says was written 
on his heart. It was not a cold letter 
of introduction, but it was such as, 
while it left him no room to doubt 
that God had sent him, also affected 
his feelings, and was engraven on his 
soul. It was to him, therefore, far 
more valuable than any mere letter 
of commendation or of introduction 
could be. It was a direct testimon¬ 
ial from God to his own heart of his 
approbation, and of his having ap¬ 
pointed him to the apostolic office. 
All the difficulty, therefore, which has 
been felt by commentators in this 
passage, may be obviated by suppos¬ 
ing that Paul here speaks of this tes¬ 
timonial or epistle as addressed to 
himself, and as satisfactory to him. 
In the other characteristics which he 
enumerates, he speaks of it as fitted 
to be a letter commendatory of him¬ 
self to others. ^ Known and read of 
all men . Corinth was a large, 

^jlendid, and dissipated city. Their 
conversion, therefore, would be known 
afar. All men would hear of it; and 
their reformation, their subsequent 
life under the instruction of Paul, 
and the attestation which God had 
girOh among them to his labours, was 
a sufficient testimonial to the world 
at large, that God had . called him to 
the apostolic office. 

8. Forasmuch os ye are manifestly 
declared. You are made manifest as 
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not with ink, but With the Spirit of stone, • but b in fleshly tables 
of the living God ; not in tables of the heart. 

a Ex.S4.12. & Jer.31.33; Rze.11,19. 


theepUtle of Christ; or yon, being made 
manifest, are the epistle, &o. They had 
been made manifest to be such by their 
'conversion. The sense is, it is plain,, 
or evident, that ye are the epistle of 
Christ. % To be the epistle of Christ. 
That which Christ has sent to he our 
testimonial. He has given this letter 
of recommendation. He has con- 
| verted you by our ministry, and that 
is the best evidence which ive can 
1 have that we have been sent by him, 
and that our labour is accepted by 
him. Your conversion is his work, 
and it is his public attestation to our 
fidelity in his cause. If Ministered 
by us. The idea here is, that Christ 
had employed their ministry in ac¬ 
complishing this. They were Christ’s 
letter, but it had boen prepared by 
the instrumentality of the apostles. 
It had not been prepared by him inde¬ 
pendently of their labours, but in con¬ 
nection with, and as the result of 
those labours. Christ, in writing this 
epistle, so to speak, has used our aid • 
or employed us as amanuenses, 
f Written not with ink. Paul con¬ 
tinues and varies the image in regard 
to thiB “epistle,” so that he may 
make the testimony borne to his fide¬ 
lity and success more striking and 
emphatic. He says, therefore, that 
that it was not writtten as letters of 
introduction are, with ink—by traces 
drawn on a lifeless substance, and in 
lines that easily fade, or that may be¬ 
come easily illegible, or that can be 
read only by a few, or that may be 
soon destroyed, But with the Spirit 
of the living God. In strong contrast 
thus with letters written with ink. 
By tho Spirit of God moving on thfc 
heart, and producing that variety of 
graces which constitute so striking 
and so beautiful an evidence of your 
conversion. If written by the Spirit 
of the living God, it waB far wfire 
valuable, and precious, and permanent 
than any record which could he made 
by ink. Every trace of the Spirit’s 
influences on the heart was an un- 
m*oof that God had sent 


the apostles; and was a proof which 
they would much more sensibly and 
tenderly feel than they could any 
letter of recommendation written in 
ink. If Not in tables of stone. It is 
generally admitted that Paul here 
refers to the evidences of the divine 
mission of Moses which was given by 
the law engraven on tablets of stone, 
comp. ver. 1. Probably ^hose who 
were false teaohers among the Cor¬ 
inthians were Jews, and bad insisted 
much on the divine origin^ and per- 
irtanfency of the Mosaic institutions. 
The law had been engraven o« stone 
by tho hand of God himself; and had 
thus the strongest proofs of divine 
origin, and the divine attestation to 
its pure and holy nature. To this 
fact the friends of the law, and the 
advocates for the permanency of the 
Jewish institutions, would appeal. 
Paul says, on tho other hand, that 
the testimonials of the divine favour 
through him were not on tablets of 
stone. They wero frail, and easily 
broken. There was no life in them 
comp. ver. 0 and 7)and valuable 
and important as they wero, yet they 
could not be compared with the tes¬ 
timonials which God had given to 
those who successfully preached the 
gospel. But i fleshly tables of the 
heart. In truths engraven on the 
heart. This testimonial was of more 
value than an inscription on stone, 
because, (1.) No hand but that of 
God could reach the heart, and in¬ 
scribe these truths there. (2.) Be¬ 
cause it would be attended with a life- 
giving and living influence. It was 
not a mere dead letter. (3.) Because 
it would be permanent. Stones, even 
where laws were engraven by the fin¬ 
ger of God, would moulder and decay, 
and the inscription made there would 
be destroyed. But not so with, that 
which was made on the heart. It 
would live for ever. It would abide 
in other worlds. It would send its 
influence into all the relations of life; 
into all future scenes in this world ; 
and that influence would bo soon and 
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4 And such trust have we of a ourselves to think any thins, 

through Christ to God-ward: * as of ourselves, but 6 our suffi- 

5 Not that we are sufficient ciency is of God; 

a John 15.6. _ HCorJMOjPhfljm _ 

felt in the world that shall never end. that he believed himself to be invested 
By all these considerations, there- with any such power, comp. Note on 
fore, the testimonials which Paul had John xv. 6. ^ To think any thing 
of the divine approbation were more (*.oyir*e$al n). The word here used 
valuable than any mere letters of intro- means properly to reason, think, con¬ 
duction, or human commendation could aider; and then to reckon, count to, 
have been ; and more valuable even or impute to any one. It is the word 
than the attestation which was given which is commonly rendered impute ; 
to the divfcie mission of Moses himself, see it explained more fully in the 

i. And such trust have we. Such Note on Rom. iv. 6. Robinson 
confidence have we that we arc ap- ( Lexicon) renders it in this place, 
pointed by God, and that ho accepts “ to reason out, to think out, to find 
our work. Such evidence have we in out by thinking.” Doddridge renders 
| the success of our labours; such irre- it, “to reckon upon any thing as from 
j fragable proof that God blesses us; ourselves.” Whitby renders it, “ to 
! that we have trust, or confidence, that reason; as if the apostlo had said, 

! we are sent by God, and aro owned We are unable by any reasoning of 
! by him in our ministry. His confi- our own to bring men to conversion, 
i denco did not rest on letters of intro- Macknight gives a similar sense, 
j duction from men, but in the evidence Locke renders it, “ Not as if I were 
' of the divine presence, and the divine sufficient of myself, to reckon upon 
acceptance of his work, f Through J any thing as from myself: ” and ex- 
Christ. By the agency of Christ, plains it to wean that Paul was not 
Paul Lad no success which he did not sufficient of himself by any strength 
trace to him ; he had no joy of which of natural parts to attain the know- 
j he was not the source; lie had no ledgo of the gospel truths which he 
j confidence, or trust in God of which preached. The word may be rendered 
’ Christ was not the author; he had bore, to reckon, reason, think, Ac.; 
no hope of success in his ministry but it should be confined to the imme- 
wMch did not depend on him. *1 To diate subject under consideration. It 
God-ward. Toward God ; in regard does not refer to thinking in general; 
tj- God r«v 0 iav). Our confi- or to the power of thought on any, 
dence relates to God. It is confidence and on all subjects—however true it 
that he has appointed us, and sent us may be in itself—but to the preach- 
forth; and .confidence that he will ing the gospel. And the expression 
still continue to own and to bless us. may be regarded as referring to the 
IS. Not that we are sufficient of our- following points, which are immedi- 
sclves. This is evidently designed to ately under discussion. (1.) Paul did 
gaurd against the appearance of not feel that he was sufficient of him- 
boastipg, or of self-confidence. lie self to have reasoned or thought out 
had spoken of his confidence ; of his Jhe truths of the gospel. They were 
triumph; of his success; of his'un- communicated by God. (2.) lie had 
doubted evidence that God had sent no power by reasoning to convince or 
him. He here says, that he did not convert sinners. That was all of 
mean to be understood aB affirming God. (3.) He had no right to reckon 
that any of his success came from on success by any strength of his own. 
himself, or that he was able by his Ait success was to be traced to God. 
own strength to accomplish the great It is, however, also true, that all our 
things which had been effected by his powers of thinking and reasoning are 
1 ministry. He well knew that he had from God; and that we have no abil- 
' nn "^-sufficiency; and he would ity to think clearly, to reason calmly, 

*inrrectlv, unless ho shall 
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6 Who also hath made us 
able * ministers of the New b 
Testament; not of the letter, e 

a Eph 3.7; ITi. 1.12. 

6 Mat.26.28; Heb.8.6—10. 


[A. 1). GO. 

but of the spirit: for the d letter 
killetli, but e the spirit 1 giveth 
life. 

e Rom.2.28.29. d Rom.4.15; 7.9,10. 

e John6.G3; Rom.8.2. 1 or, quickencth 


preside over our minds and give us 
clearness of thought. How easy is 
it for God to disarrange all our facul¬ 
ties, and produce insanity ! How 
easy to suffer our minds to become 
unsettled, bewildered, and distracted 
with a multiplicity of thoughts! 
How easy to cause every thing to ap¬ 
pear cloudy, and dark, and misty ! 
How easy to affect our bodies with 
weakness, languor, disease, and 
through them to destroy all power of 
close and consecutive thought! No 
one who considers on how many things 
the power of close thinking depends, 
can doubt that all tfur sufficiency in 
this is from God ; and that we owe to 
him every clear idea on the subjects 
of common life, and on scientific 
subjects, no less certainly than we do 
in the truths of religion, comp, the 
case of Bezaleel and Aholiab in com¬ 
mon arts, Ex. xxxi. 1—G, and Job 
xxxii. 8. 

6. Who also hath made us able mi¬ 
nisters, die. This translation does 
not quite meet the force of the origi¬ 
nal. It would seem to imply that 
Paul regarded himself and his follow- 
labourers as men of talents, and of 
signal ability; and that he was inclin¬ 
ed to boast of it. But this is not the 
meaning. It refers properly to his 
sense of the responsibility and diffi¬ 
culty of the work of the ministry; and 
to the fact that he did not esteem 
himself to be sufficient for this work 
in his own strength (chap. ii. 16 ; iii. 
5) ; and he here says that God had 
made him sufficient: not able,talented, - 
learned, but sufficient (ixd»wttv k/aui) ; 
he has supplied our deficiency ; he 
has rendered us competent, or fit;—•' 
if a word may be coined after the 
manner of the Greek here, “ he has 
sufficienced ua for this work.” Thefre 
is no assertion, therefore, here, that 
they were men of talents, oi* peculiar 
ability, but only that God had quali¬ 
fied them for their work, and made 
them by his grace sufficient to meet 


the toils and responsibilities of this 
arduous office. If Of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Of the new covenant (Note, 
Matt. xxv. 28), in contradistinction 
from the old covenant, which was 
established through Moses. They 
were appointed to go forth and make 
the provisions of that, new^covenant 
known to a dying world. *[[ Not of 
the letter. Not of the literal, or ver¬ 
balmeaning, in contradistinction from 
the Spirit; see Notes on Rom. ii. 27, 
29 ; vii. 6. This is said, doubtress, in 
opposition to the Jews, and Jewish 
teachers. They insisted much on tho 
letter of the law, but entered little 
into its real meaning. They did not 
seek out the true spiritual sense of 
the Old Testament ; and hence they 
rested on the mere literal observance 
of the rites and ceremonies of reli¬ 
gion without understanding their true 
nature and design. Their service, 
though in many respects conformed 
to the letter of the law, yet became 
cold, formal, and hypocritical ; abound¬ 
ing in mere ceremonies, and where 
the heart had little to do. Henco 
there was little*pure spiritual worship 
offered to God ; and hence also they 
rejected the Messiah whom the old 
covenant prefigured, and was designed 
to set forth. For the letter Tcilleth, 
comp. Notes on Rom. iv. 15 ; vii. 9, 
10. The mere letter of tho law of 
Moses. The effect of it was merely 
to produce condemnation; to produce 
a sense of guilt, and danger, and not 
to produce pardon, relief, and joy. 
The law denounced death; condemned 
sin in all forms ; and the effect of it 
was to produce a sense of guilt and 
condemnation. f But the spirit 
giveth life. The spirit, in contradis¬ 
tinction from the mere literal inter* 
pretation of the Scriptures. The 
Spirit, that is, Christ, says Locke, 
comp. ver. 17. The spirit here means, 
says Bloomfield, that new spiritual 
system, the gospel. The Spirit of 
God speaking in u$, says Doddridge. 
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7 But if the ministration of stones, was glorious, so that the 
death, written and engraven in children of Israel could not stead- 

The spirit here seems to refer to the omy, by which his laws were promul- 
New Testament, or the new dispen- gated, and perpetuated. The ex- 
sation in contradistinction from the pression “a ministration—written and 
old. That was characterized mainly engraven on stone," is somewhat 
by its strictness of law, and by its harsh ; but the sense evidently is, the 
burdensome rites, and by tho severe ministration of a covenant, or of laws 
tone of its denunciation for sin. It written on stones. The word “ min- 
did not in itself provide a way of par- istration ” there refers to the arrange- 
don and peace. Law condemns; it ment, office, Ac. by which the know- 
does not speak of forgiveness. On ledge of these laws was maintained ; 
the contrary, the gospel, a spiritual the ministering under a system like 
system, is designed to impart life and that of the Jewish ; or, more strictly, 
comfort to the soul. It speaks peace, the act and occasion on which Moses 
It tomes not to condemn, but to save, himself ministered, or promulgated 
It d^closes a way of mercy, and it that system to tho Jews, and when 
invites all to partake and live. It is the glory of the work was irradiated 
called “ spirit," probably because its even from his countenance. And the 
consolations are imparted and secured purpose of the apostle is to show that 
by tho Spirit of God—the source of the ministry of the gospel is more glo- 
all true life to the soul. It is the rious than even tho ministry of Moses, 
dispensation of the Spirit; and it de- when he was admitted near to God on 
mands a spiritual service—a service the holy mount; and when such a 
that is free, and elevated, and tending glory attended his receiving and pre¬ 
eminently to purify the heart, and to mulgating the law. It is called tho 
save the soul; seo Note on ver. 17. “ ministration of death," because it 

7. But if the ministration of death, tended to condemnation ; it did not 
In the previous verses, Paul had re- speak of pardon ; it was fitted only to 
ferred incidentally to tho institutions deepen the sense of sin, and to pro¬ 
of Moses, ar..l to the superiority of the duce alarm and dread; see Note on 
gospel. He had said that the former ver. 6. 1[ Written and engraven in 
were engraven on stones, but tho lat- stones. The ten commandments— 
ter on'the heart (vew 3) ; that the the substance of all the Mosaic insti- 
letter of the former tended to death, tutes,and the principal laws of his eco- 
but the latter to life (ver. 6). This nomy—were written, or engraven on 
sentiment he proceeds further to tables of stone, Was glorious. 
illustrate, by Bhowing in what the Was attended with magnificence and 
superior glory of the gospel consisted, splendour. The glory here referred 
The design of the whole is, to illus- to, consisted in tho circumstance 
trate the nature, and to show the im- of sublimity and grandeur in which 
portance of the ministerial office; and the law of Moses was given. It 
the manner in which the duties of that was, (1.) The glory of God as he was 
office were to be performed. That manifested on Mount Sinai, as the 
the phrase “ ministration of death "• Lawgiver and Ruler of the people, 
refers to the Mosaic institutions, the (2.) The glory of the attending eir- 
connection sufficiently indicates, ver. cumstances, of thunder, fire, Ac. in 
13—15. The word “ ministration " which God appeared. The law was 
Qietxd/t*) means, properly, ministry; given in these circumstances. Its 
the office of ministering in divine giving —called here the “ ministra- 
things. It is usually applied to the tion ■—was amidst such displays of 
officers of the church in the New the glory of God. It was, (3.) A 
Testament, Acts i. 17, 25 ; Rom. xi. high honour and glory for Moses to 
13 ; 1 Cor. xii. 5. The word here, be permitted to approach so near to 
however, seems to refer to the whole God ; to commune with him ; and to 
arrangement un<Jer the Mosaic econ- receive at his hand the law for his 
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fastly behold the face of Moses for 8 How shall not the ministra- 
0 the glory of his countenance; tion of the Spirit be rather glori- 
which glory was to be done away ; ous % 

. a Ex. 34. 1, 29—35. 

people, and for the world. These Neither the wonderful scenes accom- 
were circumstances of imposing ma- panying the giving of the law on 
jesty and grandeur, which, however, Sinai, nor the shining on the coun- 
Paul says were eclipsed and surpassed tenance of Moses, Was designed to 
by the ministry of the gospel. ^ So abide. The thunders of Sinai would 
that the children of Israel , Ac. In cense to roll; the lightenings to play; 
Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, it is said, that the visible manifestations of the pre- 
r “ When Moses came down from Mount scnce of God would all be gone ; and 
Sinai with the two tables of testimony the supernatural illuminatioih of the 
in Moses’ hand, when he came down face of Moses also would soon cease 
from the mount, that Moses wist not — perhaps as Macknight, Bloomfield, 
that the skin of his face shone, while and others suppose, as a preflgura&on 
Ho talked with him. And when Aaron of the abrogation of the glory of the 
and all the children of Israel saw whole system of the Levitioar law. 
Moses, behold, the skin of his face Paul certainly means to say, that the 
shone ; and they were afraid to come glory of Moses, and of his dispensa- 
nigh him.” The word rendered tion, was a fading glory; but that the 
“ steadfastly behold” (art wV«i), means glory of the gospel would be perma- 
to gaze intently upon; to look steadily, nent, and increasing for ever, 
or constantly, or fixedly ; see Note on 8. How shall not the ministration 
Acts i. 10. There was a dazzling of the Spirit. This is an argument 
splendour, an irradiation ; a diffusion from the less to the greater. Several 
of light, such that they could not look things in it are worthy of notice. (1.) 
intently and steadily upon it—as we The proper contrast to the “ministra- 
cannot look steadily at the sun. How tion of death” (ver. 7), would have 
this was produced, is not known. It been * ministration of life.' But Paul 
cannot be accounted for from natural chose rather to call it the ‘ ministra- 
causes, and was doubtless designed to tion of tho spirit;’ as the source of 
be to the Israelites an attestation that life; or as conferring higher dignity 
Mdses had been with God, and was on the gospel than to have chlled it 
commissioned by him. They would simply the ministration of life. (2.) 
see, (1.) That it was unnatural, such By the “Spirit” here is manifestly 
as no known cause could produce; and, meant the Iloly Spirit; and the whole 
(2.) Not improbably they would re- phrase denotes the gospel, or the 
cognise a resemblance to the manner preaching of tho gospel, by which 
in which God usually appeared—the eminently the Holy Spirit is imparted, 
glory of the Shechinah in which he so (3.) It is the high honour of tho gospel 
frequently manifested himself to them, ministry, that it is the means by which 
It would be to themt therefore, a de- the Holy Spirit is imparted to men. 
monstration that Moses had been with It is designed to secure the salvation 
God. Which glory was to he done nf men by his agency; and it is through 
away. The splendour of that scene the ministry that the Holy Spirit is 
was transitory. It did not last. It imparted, the heart renewed, and the 
was soon destroyed (r»jv Kara^yov^ivtiv). soul saved. The work of the ministry 
It was not adapted or designed long is, therefore, the most important and 
to continue. This does not mean, as honourable in which man can engage. 
Doddridge supposes, “ soon to be Be ratter glorious. (1.) Because 
abolished in deathor, as others, that of Moses tended to death; this 
“ ceasing with youth but it means, to life. (2.) Because that was engra- 
that the shining or the splendour ven on stone ; this is engraved on the 
was transitory ; it was soon to cease ; heart. (3.) Because that was the 
it was not designed to be permanent, mere giving of a layr; this is con- 
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9 For if the ministration of con- 10 For even that which \\as 
demnation be glory, much more made glorious had no glory in this 
doth the ministration of righteous* respect, by reason of the glory that 
ness exceed in glory. excelleth. 

nected with the renovating influences , and it stands directly opposed 

of the Holy Spirit. (4.) Because that to the word xurax^irtus, condemna- 
was soon to pass away. All the mag- tion. It should be rendered ‘the 
niflcence of the scene was soon to ministration of justification; ’ the 
vanish. But this is to remain. Its plan by which God justifies men; sec 
influence and effect are to be ever- Note, Rom. i. 17. The law of Moses 
lasting. It is to stretch into eternity; condemns ; the gospel is the plan by 
. and its main glory is to be witnessed which man is justified. And if that 
in soul* renewed and saved; and which condemns could be glorious, 
amidst the splendours of heaven, much more must that be by which 
I “ The work of the Spirit of God on men can be justified, acquitted, and 
th^ heart of a rational being, is much saved. The superior glory of the 
more important than any dead char- gospel, therefore, consists in the fact 
actefc which can be engraved on that it is a schome to justify and save 
insensible stones.”— Doddridge. lost sinners. And this glory consists, 

9. For if the ministration of con- (1.) In the fact that it can he done 
demnation. Of Moses in giving the when all law condemns. (2.) In the 
law, the effect of which is to produce showing forth of the divine character 
condemnation.—Law condemns the while it is done, as just, and merciful, 
guilty; it does not save them. It and benevolent in doing it—blending 
denounces punishment; it contains no all his great and glorious attributes 
provisions of pardon. To pardon is together—while the law disclosed only 
to depart from the law ; and must be one of his attributes—his justice. (3.) 
done under tho operation of another In tho manner in which it is done, 
system—since a law which contains It is by the incarnation of the Son of 
a provision for tho pardon of offen- God—a far more glorious inunifesta- 
ders, and permits them to escape, tion of deity than wa*s made on Mount 
would be a burlesque in legislation. Sinai. It is by the toils, and suffer- 
The tendency of tho Mosaic institu- ings, and death of him who made the 
tions, therefore, was to produce a -atonement, and by tho circumstances 
sense of condemnation. And so it of awful and imposing grandeur which 
will be found by all who attempt to be attended his death, when the sun was 
justified by the law. It will tend to, darkened, and tho rocks were rent— 
and result in, their condemnation, far more grand and awful scenes than 
Be glory. Be glorious; or be glory occurred when tho law was given. It 
itself.—It was glorious as a manifes- is by the resurrection and ascension 
tation of the holiness and justice of of tho Redeemer—scenes far more 
God; and glorious in the attending sublime than all the external glories 
circumstances. No event in our of Sinai when the law was given, 
world has been more magnificent in (4.) In the effects, or results. The 
the circumstances of external majesty one condemns; the other justifies and 
and splendour than the giving of the* saves. The effect of the ono is seen 
law on Mount Sinai. % The minis- in the convictions of conscience, in 
tration of righteousness. The gospel; alarm, in a sense of guilt, in the con- 
tbe promulgation of the plan of mercy, scious desert of condemnation, and in 
It is called “the ministration of the apprehension of eternal punish- 
righteousness,” in contradistinction ment. The other is seen in sins for- 
from the law of Moses, which was a given; in peace of conscience; in the 
“ ministration of condemnation.” joy of pardon; in the hope of heaven ; 
The word “righteousness,” however, in comfort and triumph on the bed 
does not exactly express the force of of death, and amidst the glories of 
the original word. That word is heaven. 

° • (3 
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J1 For if ® that which is done 
away ms glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is glorious. 

a Rom. 6. 20, 21. 

10, For even that which was made j 

glorious (ri That was 

splendid, excellent, or glorious. This 
refers doubtless, to the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of Moses, especially to the 
primary giving of the law. 4 Paul docs 
not deny that it had an honour and 
majesty such, in some respects, as the 
Jews claimed for it. It was glorious 
in the manner in which it was given; 
it was glorious in tho purity of the 
law itself; and it was glorious, or 
splendid in the magnificent and im¬ 
posing ritual in which the worship of 
God was celebrated. But all this was 
surpassed in the brighter glory of the 
gospel. If Bad no glory. Gr. Was 
not glorious, or splendid («a>3* hti- 
£**■««). Had comparatively no glory, 
or splendour. Its glory was all 
eclipsed. It was like the splendour 
of the moon and stars compared with 
the bright light of the sun. f By 
reason of the glory that excelleth. In 
the gospel; in the incarnation, life, 
sufferings, death, and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus; tnthe pardon of sin; 
in the peace and joy of the believer; 
and in' the glories of the heavenly 
world to which the gospel elevates 
dying men. 

11. For if that which is done away, 
&c. The splendour that attended the 
giving of the law; the bright shining 
of the face of Moses; and the ritual 
institutions of his religion. It was to 
be done away. It was never designed 
to be permanent.. Everything in it 
had a transient existence, and was so 
designed. Yet it was attended, Paul 
admits, with much that was magnifi- 
.cent and splendid. He had, in the 
previous verses, stated several impor¬ 
tant differences between the law and 
the gospel. He here states another. 
The law he calls (r'o xunteyeofimi) 
the thing which was to be made to 
cease; to be put an end to; to be 
done away with; to be abolished. It 
had no permanency; and it was 
designed to have none. Its glory, 
therefore, great as in many respects 


12 Seeing then that we have 
each hope, we use grejit i plain¬ 
ness of speech: 

1 Or, boldness. 

it might be, could not be compared 
with that which was to be permanent 
—as the light of the stars fades away 
at the rising sun. It is implied here, 
that it was originally designed that 
the Mosaic institutions should not be 
permanent; that they should be mere 
shadows and types of better things; 
and that when the things wljich they 
adumbrated should appear, the sha¬ 
dows would vanish of course. This 
idea is one which prevails everywhere 
in the New Testament, and which the 
sacred writers are often at great ,*>ains 
to demonstrate. *[[ Was glorious. 
Gr. By glory (S/i That is, it 

was attended by glory;- it was intro¬ 
duced by glory, it was encompassed 
with glory when it waB established. 
The idea here is, not that it was glori¬ 
ous in itself, hut that it was accom¬ 
panied with splendour and majesty. 
If That which remaineth. The gos¬ 
pel (to ^rvov). The thing that is to 
remain; that is permanent, abiding, 
perpetual: that has no principle of 
decay, and whose characteristic it is, 
that it is everlasting. The gospel is 
permanent, or abiding, (1.) Because 
it is designed to remain immutable 
through the remotest ages. It is not 
to he superseded by any new economy, 
or institution. It is the dispensation 
under which the affairs of the world' 
are to be wound up, and under which 
the world is to close; see Note, 1 Cor. 
xv. 51. (2.) Its effects on the heart 
are permanent. It is complete in 
itself. It is not to be succeeded by 
any other system, and it looks to no 
other system in order to complete or 
perfect its operations on the soul. 
(8.) Its effects are to abide for ever. 
They will exist in heaven. They are 
to be seen in Ihe bouI that shall be 
recovered from sin, and that shall be 
glorious in the bosom of God for ever 
and ever. The Mosaic system- 
glorious as it was—shall be remem 
bered as introducing the gospel; the 
gospel shall be remembered as directly 
fitting for heaven. Its most great an; 
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glorious results shall be seen in the 
permanent and eternal joys of heaven. 
The gospel contemplates a great, 
permanent, and eternal good, adapted 
to all ages, all climes, all people, and 
all worlds. It is, therefore, so nrtich 
more glorious than the limited, tem¬ 
porary, and partial good of the Mo¬ 
saic system, that that may be said in 
comparison to have had no glory. 

12. Seeing then that we have such 
hope. Hope properly is a compound 
emotion, made up of a desire for an 
object, §nd an expectation of obtaining 
it. If there is no desire for it; or if 
the object is not pleasant and agreea¬ 
ble, there is no hope, though there 
mUy be expectation—as in the expec- 
I tatiw of the pestilence, of famine, or 
I sickness, or death. If there is no 
expectation of it, but a strong.dcsire, 

! there is no hope, as in cases where 
there is a strong desire of wealth, or 
fame, or pleasure; or where a man is 
condemned for murder, and hasa strong 
desire but no prospect of pardon; or 
where a man is shipwrecked, and has 
a strong desire, but no expectation of 
again seeing his family and friends. 
In such cases, despondency or des¬ 
pair are the results. It is the union 
of the two feelings in proper propor¬ 
tions which constitutes hope. There 
has been considerable variety of views 
among expositors in regard to the 
proper moaning of the word in this 
place. Mr. Locke supposes that l*aul 
here means the honourable employ¬ 
ment of an apostle and minister of the 
gospel, or the glory belonging to the 
ministry in the gospel; and that his 
calling it " hope,” instead of " glory/’ 
which the connection would seem to 
demand, is the language of modesty. 
Rosenmuller understands it of the 
hope of the perpetual continuance of 
the gospel dispensation. MackniglA 
renders it “ persuasion,” and explains j 
it as meaning the full persuasion or 
assurance that the gospel excels the 
law in the manner of its introduction ; 
its permanency, Ac. A few remarks 
may, perhaps, make it clear. (I.) It 
refers primarily to Paul, and the other 
ministers of the gospel. It is not pro¬ 
perly the Christian hope as such to 
which he refers, but it is that which 
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) the ministers of the gospel had. (2.) 
, It refers to all that he had said before 
, about the superiority of the gospel to 
i the law; and it is designed to express 
[ the result of all that on his mind, and 
on the minds of his fellow-labourers. 
(3.) It refers to the prospect , confi¬ 
dence, persuasion, anticipation which 
he had as the effect of what he had 
just said. It is the prospect of eter¬ 
nal life ; t&e clear expectation of ac¬ 
ceptance, and the anticipation of 
heaven, based on the fact that this was 
a ministry of the Spirit (ver. 8) ; that 
it was a ministry showing the way of 
justification (ver. 9): and that it was 
never to bo done away, but to abide 
for ever (ver. U). On all these this 
strong hope was founded; and in view 
of these, Paul expressed himself 
clearly, not enigmatically ; and not in 
types arid, figures, as Moses did. 
Every thing about the gospel was clear 
and plain ; and this led to the confi¬ 
dent expectation and assuranco of 
heaven. The word hope, therefore, 
in this place will express the effect on 
the mind of Paul in regard to the 
work of the ministry, produced by the 
group of considerations which he had 
suggested, showing that the gospel 
was superior to the law; and that it 
was the ground of more clear and cer¬ 
tain confidence and hope than any 
thing which the law could furnish. 
If We use. We employ; we are ac¬ 
customed to. lie refers to the man¬ 
ner in which he preached the gospel. 
IT Great plainness of speech. Marg. 
boldness. Wo use the word “ plain¬ 
ness ” as applied to speech chiefly in 
two senses, (1.) To denote boldness, 
faithfulness, candour; in opposition to 
trimming, timidity, and unfaithful¬ 
ness ; and, (2.) To denote clearness, 
intelligibleness, and simplicity, in op¬ 
position to obscurity,mist, and highly- 
j wrought and laboured forms of ex¬ 
pression . The connection here shows 
that the latter is the sense in which 
the phrase here is to be understood ; 
see ver. 13. It denotes openness, 
simplicity, freedom from the obscurity 
which arises from enigmatical and 
parabolical, and typical modes of 
speaking. This stands in opposition 
to figure, metaphor, and allegory—to 
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! 13 And not as Moses, which put a vail over his face that the 

i an affected and laboured concealment made it difficult to look intently upon 
: of the idea in the manner which was him; and that this was in part the 
! common among the Jewish doctors reason, even Paul hitftself seems to 
i and heathen philosophers, where their intimate in ver, 7. lie, however, in 
I meaning was carefully concealed from this verse intimates that there was 
! the vulgar, and from all except the another design, which was that he 
, initiated. It stands opposed also to might be, as Doddridge expresses it, 
j the necessary obscurity arising from “ a kind of type and figure of his own 
; typical institutions like thoge of Mo- dispensation.” That the children 
ses. And the doctrine of tne passage of Israel. Mr. Locke understands 
I is, that such is the clearness and ful- this of the apostles, and supposes that 
ness of the Christian revelation, aris- it means, “ We do not vail the tight, so 
! ing from the fact, that it is the last that the obscurity of wlmt wo deliver 
j economy, and that it does not look to should hinder the children of Israel 
! the future, that its ministers may and from seeing in the law which was to 
i should use clear and intelligible lan- be done away, Christ who is the 
! guage. They should not use language end of the law.” But this inter^re- 
abounding in metaphor and allegory, tation is forced and unnatural. The 
They should not use unusual terms, phrase tendered “ that ” (rtfs to) evi- 
They should not draw their words and dently connects what is affirmed here 
illustrations from science. They with the statement about Moses; and 
should not use mere technical lan- shows that the apostle moans to say 
guage. They should not attempt to that Moses put the vail on his face in 
vail or cloak their meaning. They order that the children of Israel 
should not seek a refined and over- should not be able to see to the end 
wrought style. They should use ex- of his institutions. That Moses had . 
pressions which other men use; and such a design, and that the putting on 
express themselves as far as possible, of the vail was emblematic of the na- 
in the language of common life. What ture of his institutions, Paul here dis- 
is preaching worth that is not under- tinctly affirms. No one can prove 
stood? Why should a man talk at all that this was not his design ; and in a 
unless he is intelligible? Who was ever land and time when types, and em- 
raore plain and simple in his words blems, and allegorical modes of speech 
and illustrations than the Lord Jesus? were much used, it is highly probable 
13. And not as Moses . Our con- that Moses meant to intimate that the * 
duct iB not like that of Moses. We end and full purpose of his institu- 
make no attempt to conceal any thing tions were designedly concealed, 
in regard to the nature, design, and H Coidd not stedfastly look. Could 
duration of the gospel. We leave no- not gaze intently upon (invicreu ); see 
thing designedly in mystery, f Which Note on ver. 7. They could not clearly 
put a vail over his face. That is, when discern it; there was obscurity arising 
he came down from Mount Sinai, and from the fact of the designed conceal- 
when his face shone. Ex. xxxiv. 33, ment. He did not intend that they 
“And till Moses had done speaking should clearly see the full purport and 
with them, he put a vail on his face.” design of the institutions which he es- 
This vail he put off when he went to tablished. ^ To the end (tit ri rUtf). 
speak with God, but put on again Unto the end, purpose, design, or ul- 
when he delivered his commands to timate result of the law which he eB- 
the people, What was the design of tablished. A great many different 
this, Moses lias not himself declared, interpretations have been proposed of 
The statement which he makes in this. The meaning seems to me to be 
Exodus would lead us to suppose that this : There was a glory and splendour 
it was on account of the exceeding in that which the institutions of Mo- 
brightness and dazzling splendour ses typified, which the children of Is- 
which shone around him, and which rnel were not permitted then to be- j 
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children of Israel could not sted- 
fastly look to the end® of that 
which is abolished: 


14 But their minds were blind¬ 
ed ; • for until this day remaineth 
the same vail untaken away in 


a Ro.10.4. 

hold. There was a fplendour and 
lustre in the face of Moses, which they 
could not gaze upon, and therefore he 
put a vail over it to diminish its in¬ 
tense brightness. In liko manner 
there was a glory and splendour in the 
ultimate design and scope of his insti¬ 
tutions, in that to which they referred, 
which they were not then able, i. e. 
prepared to look on, and the exceed¬ 
ing brightness of which he of design 
concealed. This was done by obscuro 
types and figures, that resembled a 
vail tlirown over a dazzling and splen¬ 
did object. The word “ end,” then, I 
suppose, does not refer to termination, 
or close, but to the design, scope, or 
purpose of the Mosaic institutions ; to 
that which they were intended to in¬ 
troduce and adumbrate. That end 
was the Messiah, and the glory of his 
institutions; see Note on Rom. x. 
“ Christ is the end of the law.” And 
the meaning of Paul, I take to bo, is, 
that there was a splendour and a glory 
in the gospel which the Mosaic insti¬ 
tutions were designed to typify, which 
was so great that the children of Is¬ 
rael were not fully prepared to see it, 
and th&t he designedly threw over 
that glory the vail of obscuro types 
and figures; as he threw over his faco 
\ vail that partially concealed its 
3plendour. Thus interpreted thore is 
a consistency in the entire passage, 
and very great beauty. Paul, in the 
following verses, proceeds to state that 
;he vail to the view of the Jews of his 
time was not removed ; that they still 
.ooked to the obscure types and insti- , 
tutions of the Mosaic law rather than 
Dn the glory which they were designed 
to adumbrate; as if they should choose 
to look on the vail on the face of Mo¬ 
ses rather than on the splendour 
which it concealed, Of that which 
Is abolished • Or rather to be abolished, 
(vow xaraeyiufjLivoy), whose nature, de¬ 
sign, and intention it was that it 
should be abolished. It was never de¬ 
signed to be permanent: and Paul 

speaks of it here as a thing that was 
» 


a Ro.ll.7,8,25. 

known and indisputable that the Mo¬ 
saic institutions were designed to be 
abolished. r 

14. But their minds were blinded. 
The word here used («r*>*o«) means 
rather to harden; to make hard like 
stone ; and then to make dull or stu¬ 
pid. It is applied to the heart, in 
Mark vi. 52; viii. IT; to persons, in 
Rom. xi. 7; and* to the eyes, in -Job 
xvii. 7. Paul refers hero to the fact 
that the understandings of the Jews 
were stupid, dull, and insensible, so 
that they did not see clearly the 
design and end of their own institu¬ 
tions. He states simply the fact; lie 
does not refer to the cause of it. The 
fact that the Jews wore thus stupid 
and dull is often affirmed in the New 
Testament, <[f For until this day, 
Ac. The sense of this is, that even 
to the time when Paul wrote, it was 
a characteristic of the great mass of 
the Jewish people, that they did not 
understand the true sense of their 
own Scriptures. They did not under¬ 
stand its doctrines in regard to the 
Messiah. A vail seems to be thrown 
over the Old Testament when they 
read it, as there was over the face of 
Moses, so that the glory of their own 
Scriptures is concealed from their 
view, as the glory of tho face of 
Moses was hidden, % Of the 01& Tes¬ 
tament. Greek, “of the old cove¬ 
nant.” See this word “ testament,” 
or covenant, explained in the Notes 
on l Cor. xi. 25. This, I believe, is 
the only instance in which the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Jews ar6 called the 
“ Old Testament,” or covenant, in the 
*Bible. It was, of course, not a name 
which they UBed, or would use; but it 
is now with Christians the common 
appellation. No' doubt can be enter¬ 
tained but that Paul uses the terms 
in the same manner in which we now 
do, and refers to all the inspired writ¬ 
ings of the Jews, Which vail is 
done away in Christ. In tho mani¬ 
festation, or appearance of Jesus tlie 
Messiah, the vail is removed. The 
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the reading of the Old Testament; when Moses is read, the vail is 
which vail is done away in Christ, upon their heart. 

15 But even unto this day, 16 Nevertheless, when it shall 

obscurity which rested on tho pro- Scriptures—a description as appli- 
phecies and types of the former dis- cable to the Jews now as it was to 
pensation is withdrawn; and as the those in the time of Paul, 
face of Moses could have been dis- 16. Nevertheless. This is not ak 
tinctly seen if the vail on his face had ways to continue. The time is com- 
been removed, bo it is ill regard to the ing when they shall understand their 
true meaning of the Old Testament by own Scriptures, and see their true 
the coming of the Messiah. What beauty. % When it shall turn to the 
was obscure is now mado clear; and Lord. When tho Jewish people shall 
the prophecies are so completely fuk bo converted. The word “fit ” here 
filled in him, that Jm coming has refers undoubtedly to “ Israel ” in ver. 
removed the covering, and shed a 13; and the sense is, that their blind- 
clear light over them all. Many of ness is not always to remain ; theire is 
the prophecies, for example, until the to be a period when they shall turn to 
Messiah actually appeared, appeared God, and shall understand hitt pro- 
obscure, and almost contradictory, iniscs, and become acquainted with 
Those which spoke of him, for illus- the true nature of their own religion. 

. tration, as man and as God; as suffer- This subject the apostle has dis¬ 
ing, and yet reigning; as dying, and cussed at much greater length in tho 
yet as ever-living; as a mighty Prince, eleventh chapter of the epistle to the 
a conqueror, and a king, and yet as a Romans; see Notes on that chapter, 
man of sorrows; as humble, and yet If The vail shall he taken away. They 
glorious : all seemed difficult to bo shall then understand the true mean- 
reconcilcd until they were seen to bar- ing of the prophecies, and the true 
monise in Jesus of Nazareth. Then nature of their own institutions, 
they were plain, and the vail was They shall see that they refer to the 
taken away. Christ is seen to answer Lord Jesus, the incarnate Son of God, 
all the previous descriptions of him and the true Messiah. The genuine 
, in the Old Testament; and his com- sense of their sacred oracles shall 
ing casts a clear light on all which break upon their view with full and 
was before obscure. irresistible light. There may be an 

15. But even unto this day. To allusion in the language here to the 
the time when Paul wrote this epis- declaration in Isa. xxv. 1, “ And he 
tie, about thirty years after Christ will destroy in this mountain the face 
was pitf; to death. But it is still as of the covering cast over all people, 
true as it was in the time of Paul; and the vail that is spread over all 
and the character and conduct of the nations.” This verse teaches, (1.) 
Jews now so entirely accords with the That the time will come when the 
description which he gives of them in Jows shall be converted to Chris- 
his time, as to show that he drew tianity; expressed here by their turn- 
from nature, and as to constitute one ing unto the Lord, that is, the Lord 
of the strong incidental proofs that Jesus; see Note, Acts i. 24. (2.) 

the account in the Now Testament is ’it seems to be implied that their con- 
true. Of no other people on earth, version will be a conversion of the 
probably, would a description be accu- people at large; a conversion that 
rate eighteen hundred years after it shall be nearly simultaneous; a con- 
was made. % When Moses is read, version en masse. Such a conversion 
When the five books of Moses are we have reason to anticipate of the 
read, as they were regularly and con- JeVish nation. (3.) The effect of this 
atantly in their synagogues; see Note will be to make them acquainted with 
on Luke iv. 16. The vail is upon the true sense of their own Scrip- 
their heart. They do not see the true tures, and the light and beauty of the 
meaning and beauty of their own sayings of their own prophets. Now 
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turn to the Lord, the vail shall be 
taken away.® 

17 Now the Lord b is that Spirit; 

-a Is.25.7. _ b 1 Cor. 15.45. 

they are in deep darkness on the sub¬ 
ject ; then they wiJJ see how entirely 
they meet and harmonise in the Lord 
Jesus. (4.) The true and only way 
of having a correct and full meaning 
of the Bible is by turning unto God. 
Love to him, and a disposition to do 
his will, is the best means of inter¬ 
preting the Bible. 

17- Now the Lord is that Spirit. 
The word “Lord” here evidently 
refers to the Lord Jesus; see ver. 10. 
It may be observed in general in re¬ 
gard this word, that where it occurs 
in the New Testament unless the con¬ 
nection require us to understand it of 
God, it refers to the Lord Jesus. It 
was the common name by which he 
was known; see John xx. 13; xxi. 
7, 12; Eph. iv. 1, 5. The design of 
Paul in this verse seems to bo to 
account for the “ liberty” which he 
and the other apostles had, or for the 
boldness, openness, and plainness 
(ver. 12) which thoy evinced in con¬ 
tradistinction from the Jews, who so 
little understood the nature of their 
institutions. lie had said (ver. 6), 
that he was a minister “ not of the 
letter, but of the Spirit;” and he had 
stated that the Old Testament was 
not understood by the Jews who ad¬ 
hered to the literal interpretation of 
the Scriptures. He here says, that 
the Lord Jesus was “the Spirit” to 
which he referred, and by which he 
was enabled to understand the Old 
Testament so as to Bpeak plainly, and 
withQut obscurity. The sense is, that 
Christ was the Spirit; i. e. the sum, 
the substance of the Old Testament. 
The figures, types, prophecies, <fcc. all 
centered in him, and he was the end 
of all those institutions. If contem¬ 
plated as having reference to him, it 
was easy to understand them. This 
I take to be the sentiment of the pas¬ 
sage, though expositors have been 
greatly divided in regard to its mean¬ 
ing. Thus explained, it does not 
mean absolutely and abstractly that 
the Lord Jesus was “ a Spirit,” but 


and where the c Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty. 

18 But we all, with open face 

o Rom.8.2. 

that ho was the sum, the essence, the 
end, and the purport of the Mosaic 
rites, the spirit of which Paul had 
spoken in ver. 6, as contradistinguish¬ 
ed from the letter of the law. % And 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. This is a general truth 
designed to illustrate the particular 
sentiment which ho had just advanced. 
The word “ liberty” here (U*v3igi«) 
refers, I think, to freedom in speak¬ 
ing; the power of speaking openly, 
and freely, as in ver. 12. It states 
the goneral truth, that the effect of 
the Spirit of God was to give light 
and clearness of view; to remove ob¬ 
scurity from a subject, and to enable 
one to see it plainly. This would lx* 
a truth that could not be denied by 
the Jews, who held to the doctrine 
that the Spirit of God revealed truth, 
and it must be admitted by all. 
Under the influence of that Spirit, 
therefore, Paul says, that he was able 
to speak with openness, and boldness; 
that he had a clear view of truth, 
which the mass of the Jews had not; 
and that the system of religion which 
he preached was open, plain, and 
clear. The word “freedom,” would 
perhaps, better convey the idea. 
“ There is freedom from the dark and 
obscure views of tho Jews ; freedom 
from their prejudices, and their super¬ 
stitions ; freedom from the slavery 
and bondage of sin ; tho freedom of 
tho children of God, who have clear 
viows of him as their Father and 
Redeemer, and who are enabled to 
express those views openly and boldly 
to the world.” 

' 18. But we all. All Christians. 

Tho discussion in the chapter has re¬ 
lated mainly to the apostles; but this 
declaration seems evidently to refer tc 
all Christians, as distinguished from 
tho Jews. ^ With open face, comp. 
Note on 1 Cor. xiil. 12. Tindal ren¬ 
ders this, “and now the Lord’s glory 
appeareth in us all as in a glass.” The 
sense is, “with unvailed face,” alluding 
to the fact (ver. 13) that tho faoe of 
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beholding as in a glass * the glory of b imag* from c glory to glory even 
the Lord, are changed into the same* as 1 by the Spirit of the Lord. 

a iCor.IS.ia. bRoro.8.29. c P* 84.7. lor , of the Lord the Spirit. 


Moses was railed, so that the children 
of Israel could not stedfastly look on 
it. In contradistinction from that. 
Paul says that Christians arc enabled 
to look upon flic glory of the Lord in 
the gospel without ajpil—without 
any obscure intervOTing medium. 
^fleholding ns in a glass. On the 
! word glass, and the sense in which it 
j is used in the New Testament, see 
j Note on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The word 
• here used has been 

| very variously rendered. Macknight 
I renders it, " we all reflecting as mir- 
j rors the glory of the Lord.” J>od- 
1 dridge, beholding as by a glass.” 

I Locke, ‘‘with open countenances as 
; mirrors, reflecting the glory of the 
Lord.” The word xarccrr^a/ occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 
It properly means to look in a mir¬ 
ror ; to behold as in a mirror. The 
mirrors of the ancients were made of 
burnished metal, and they reflected 
j images with great brilliancy and dis- 
, tinctncsa. And the meaning is, that 
j the gospel reflected the glory of the 
j Lord ; jt was, so to speak, the miryor 
{ —the polished, burnished substance 
in which the glory of the Lord shone, 
j and where that glory was irradiated 
{ and reflected so that it might be seen 
j by Christians. There was no vail 
over it; no obscurity; nothing to 
| break its dazzling splendour, or to 
I provent its meeting the eye. Chris- 
j tians, by looking on the gospel, could 
see the glorious perfections and plans 
! of God as bright, and clear, and bril- 
| liant as they could see a light reflected 
from the burnished surface of the 
mirror. So to speak, the glorious 
perfections of God shone from heaven; 
bean\od upon the gospel, and wore 
tbcnce reflected to the eye and tho 
heart of the Christian, and had the 
effect of transforming them into the 
same imago. This passage is one of 
great beauty, and is designed to set 
forth the gospel as being the reflection 
of the infinite glories of God to the 
minds and hearts of men. The 
glot'tf of the Lord . The splendour, 


majesty, and holiness of God as mani¬ 
fested in the gospel, or of the Lord 
as incarnate. Tha,idea is, that God 
was clearly and distinctly seen in tho 
gospel. There was no obscurity, no 
vail, as in the case of Moses. In the 
gospel they were permitted to look on 
the full splendour of the divine per- 
| fections—the justice, goodness, mercy, 
and benevolence of God—-to* see him 
as he is with undimmed abd unvailed 
glory. The idea is, that the perfec¬ 
tions of God shino forth with splen¬ 
dour and beauty in the gospel, and that 
we are permitted to look on /them 
clearly and openly. H Are changed 
into the same image. It is possible 
that there may he an allusion here to 
the effect which was produced by 
looking into an ancient mirror. Such 
mirrors were made of burnished metal, 
and the reflection from them would 
he intense. If a strong light were , 
thrown on them, tho rays would be j 
east by reflection on the face of him i 
who looked on the mirror, and it j 
. would he strongly illuminated. And 
the idea may he. that the glory of 
God, the splendour of the divine per¬ 
fections, was thrown on the gospel, so 
to speak like a bright light on a po¬ 
lished mirror; and that that glory was 
reflected frym the gospel on him who 
contemplated it, so that he appeared 
to he transformed into tho same 
image. Locke renders it, “ We are 
changed into his very image by a 
continued succession of glory, as it 
were, streaming upon us from the 
Lord. ” The figure is one of great 
beauty ; and tho idea is, that by plac¬ 
ing ourselves within tho light of the 
fcospel ; by contemplating the glory 
that shines there, we become changed 
into the likeness of tho same glbry, 
and conformed to that which shines 
there with so much splendour. By 
contemplating the-resplcndent face of 
theidessed Redeemer, we are changed 
into something of the same image. It 
is a law of our nature that we arc 
moulded, in our moral feelings, by the j 
persons with whom we associate, and 
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by the objects which we contenfplato. 
We become insensibly assimilated to 
those with whom we have intercourae, 
and to the objects with which we are 
familiar. We imbibe the opinions, 
we oopy the habits, we imitate the 
manners, wo fall into the customs of 
thoso with whom wo have daily con¬ 
versation, and whom we make our 
companions and friends. Their sen¬ 
timents insensibly become opr senti¬ 
ments, and their ways our ways. It 
is thus w^th the books with which wo 
aro familiar/ Wo are insensibly, but 
certainly moulded into conformity to 
the opinions, maxims, and feelings 
which aro there expressed. Our own 
sentiments undergo a gradual change, 
and are likened to thoso with 
which in this manner we are conver¬ 
sant. So it is in regard to the opin¬ 
ions and feelings which from any 
cause we are in the habit of bringing 
before our minds. It is the way by 
which men ltecome corrupted in their 
sentiments and feelings, in their contact , 
with the world; it is the way in which 
amusements, and the company of the 
gay and the dissipated possess ho 
much power ; it is the way in which 
the young and inexperienced are be¬ 
guiled and ruined ; and it is the way 
in which Christians dim the lustre of 
their piety, and obscure the bright¬ 
ness of their religion by their contact 
with the gay and fashionable world.— 
And it is on the same great principle 
that Paul says that by contemplating 
the glory of God in the gospel, we 
become insensibly, but certainly con¬ 
formed to the same image, and made 
like the Redeemer. Ilia Image will 
be reflected on us. We shall imbibe 
bis sentiments, catch his feelings, ami 
bo moulded into tne image of his own 
purity. Such is the great and wise 
law of our nature ; and it is on this 
principle, and by this means, that 
God designs wc should be made .pure 
on earth, and kept pure in heaven for 
ever. % From gloru to glory. From 
one degree of glory to another. 

** The more we behold this brilliant 
and glorious light, the more do we 
reflect back its rays; that is, the more 
we contemplate the great truths of 
the Christian religion, the more do 


our minds become imbued with its 
spirit. Bloomfield . This is said in 

contradistinction probably to Moses. 
The splendour on his face gradually 
died away. But not so with the light 
reflected from the gospel. It becomes 
deeper and brighter constantly.— 
This sentiment is parallel to that ex¬ 
pressed by the .psalmist; “ They go 
from strength Wfetrength” (Ps.lxxxiv. j 
7); ». e. they go from ono degree of 
strength to another, or one degree of 
holiness to another, until they come 
to the full vision of God himself in 
heaven. The idea in the phrase be¬ 
fore us is, that there is a continual 
increase of moral purity and holiness 
under the gospel until it results iu 
the perfect glory of heaven. The 
doctrine is, that Christians advanco 
in piety ; and that this is done by the 
contemplation of the glory of God as 
it is revealed in the gospel. % At by 
the Spirit of the Lord. Marg. " (if 
the Lord of the Spirit.” Gr. “ As 
from tlio Lord the Spirit." So Bcza, 
Locke, Wolf, ltoscnmuller, and J>od- 
dridge render it. The idea is, that it 
is by the Lord Jesus Christ the spirit 
of the law, the spirit referred to by 
! Paul above, ver. C, 17. It is done by 
the Holy Spirit procured or imparted 
by the Lord Jesus. This sentiment 
is in accordance with that which pre¬ 
vails everywhere in the Bible, that it 
is by the Holy Spirit alono that the 
heart is changed and purified. And 
the object of the statement here is, 
doubtless, to prevent the supposition 
that tho change from “ glory to glory" 
was produced in any sense by the 
mere contemplation of truth, or by 
any physical operation of such con¬ 
templation on tin* mind. It was by 
the Spirit of God alone that the heart 
*was changed even under the gospel, 
and amidst tho full blaze of its truth. 
Were it not for his agency, even the 
contemplation of the glorious truths 
of the gospel would be in vain, and 
would produce no saving effect on the 
human heart. 

REMARK*. 

.«• 

1. Tho best of all evidences of a 
call to the office of the ministry is the 
divine blessing resting on our labours. 
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ver. 1, 2. If sinners are converted ; 
if souls are sanctified; if the interests 
of pure religion aro advanced ; if by 
humble, zealous, and self-denying ef¬ 
forts, a man is enabled so to preach as 
that the divine blessing shall rest con¬ 
stantly on his labours, it is among the 
best of all evidences that he is called 
of God, and is approved by him. 
And though it may be true, and is 
true, that inen who arc self-deceived, 
or are hypocrites, are sometimes the 
means of doing good, yet it is still 
true, as a general rule, that eminent, 
and long-continued success in the 
ministry is an evidence of God's ac¬ 
ceptance, and that he has called a 
minister to this office. Paul felt 
this, and often appealed to it; and 
why may not others also ? 

2. A minister may appeal to the 
effect of the gospel among his own 
people as a proof that it is from God, ! 
vcr. 2, 3. Nothing else would pro- ! 
ducc such effects as were produced at ! 
Corinth, hut the power of God. If 
the wicked are reclaimed ; if the in¬ 
temperate and licentious are made 
temperate and pure ; if the dishonest 
aro made honest; and the scoffer 

I loams to pray, under the gospel, it j 
proves that it is from God. To such 
i effects a minister may appeal as proof 
that the gospel which he preaches 
| is from heaven. A system which 
j will produce these effects must be 
1 true. 

3. A minister should so live among 
a people as to he able to appeal to 
them with tho utmost confldonco in 
regard to tho purity and integrity of 
his own character, vcr. 1, 2. He 
should bo live, and preach, and act. 
that he will he under no necessity of 
adducing testimonials from abroad in 
regard to his character. The effect* 
of his gospel, and the tenor of his 
life, should be his best testimonial; 
and to that he should he able to ap¬ 
peal. A man who is under a neces¬ 
sity, constantly, or often, of defending 
his own character ; of bolstering it 
up by testimonials from abroad ; who 
it obliged to spend much of hit time 
in defending his reputation, or who 
chooses to Bpend much of his time in 
defending it, has usually a character 


and reputation not worth defending. 
Let a man live as he ought to do, and 
he will, in the end, have a good reputa¬ 
tion. Let him strive to do the will of 
God, and save souls, and he will have 
all the reputation which he ought to 
have. God will take care of his char¬ 
acter *, and will give him just as much 
reputation as it is desirable that he 
should have ; sec Ps. xxxvii. 3, 6. 

4. The church is, as it were, an 
epistle sent by tho Lord Jesus, to 
show his character and wjjl, ver. 3. 
It is his representative on earth. It 
holds his truth. It is to imitate his 
example. It is to show how he lived. 
And it is to accomplish that which he 
would accomplish were he pergpnally 
on earth, and present among men—as 
a letter is designed to accomplish 
some important purposo of the writer 
when absent. The church, therefore, 
should be such as shall appropriately 
express the will and desire of the 
Lord Jesus. It should resemble him. 

It should hold his truth ; and it should 
devote itself with untiring diligence 
to the groat puq>osc of advancing his 
designs, and spreading his gospel 
around the world. 

f>. Religion has its seat in the heart, 
ver. 3. It is engraven there. It is 
written not with ink, or engraven on 
stone, but it is written by the Spirit 
of God on tjie heart. That professed 
religion, therefore, which does not 
reach the heart, and which is not felt 
there, is false and delusive. There 
it no true religion which does not 
reach and affect the heart. 

0. We should feel our dependence 
on God in all things, ver. 3. We are j 
dependent on him, (1.) For revelation 
itself. Man had power of origi- j 
nating the truths which constitute re¬ 
velation. They are the free and pure : 
gift of God. (2.) For success in sav¬ 
ing souls. God only can change the 
heart. It is not done by human rca- j 
soning ; by any power of man ; by any J 
eloquence of persuasion. It is by the j 
i power of God ; and if a minister of J 
Teligion meets with any success, it 
will bo by tho presence and by tho 
power of God alone. (3.) Wo are 
dependent on him for tho power of 
thought at all; for<clearness of intel J 
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lect; for such a state of bodily’health 
as to permit us to think; for bright 
conceptions; for ability to arrange 
our thoughts; for the power of express¬ 
ing them clearly; for such a state of 
mind as shall be free from vain fan¬ 
cies, and vagaries, and eccentricities; 
and for such a state as shall mark our 
plans as thoso of common Bcnse and 
prudence. On such plans much of 
the comfort of life depends ; and on 
such plans depends also nearly all the 
success which men ever meet with in 
any virtuous and honourable calling. 
And if men felt, as they should do, 
how much they are dependent on God 
for*the power of clear thinking, and 
for the characteristics of sound 
sense •in their schemes, they would 
pray for it more than they do ; and 
would be more grateful that such a 
rich blessing is so extensively con¬ 
ferred on men. 

7. Religion has a living power, ver. 
6. It is not the letter, but the spirit. 
It is not made up of forms and cere¬ 
monies. It does not consist in cold, 
external rites, however regular they 
may bo; nor in formal prayer, or in 
stated seasons of devotion. All these 
will be dead and vain unless the heart 
is given to God, and to his service. 
If these are all, there is no religion. 
And if wc have no better religion than 
that, we should at once abandon our 
hopes, and seek for that which docs 
not kill, but which makes alive. 

8. Tlio offico of tho ministers of the 
gospel is glorious, and most honour¬ 
able, ver. 7—9. It is far more hon¬ 
ourable than was the office of Moses ; 
and their work is far more glorious 
than was his. Hit consisted in giving 
tho law on tables of stone; in the ex¬ 
ternal splendour which attended its 
promulgation ; and in introducing a 
Bystem which must be soon done 
away. His was a ministry “ of death”* 
and of 44 condemnation. ” Theirt is 
a ministration by which tho Holy 
Spirit is communicated to men— 
through them as channels, or organs 
by which the saving grace of that 
Spirit is imparted; it is a work by 
which men are made righteous, justi¬ 
fied, and accepted; it is a work whose 
effects are never, to fade away, but 


which are to live amidst the splen¬ 
dours of heaven. 

9. The responsibility and solemnity 
of the work of tho ministry. It was 
a solemn and responsible work for 
Moses to give tho law amidst the ; 
thunders of Sinai to tho children of 
Israel. It is much more solemn to 
be the medium by which the eternal 
truths of the gospel arc made known 
to men. The one, imposing as it was. 
was designed to be temporary, and 
waB soon to pass away. The other is 
to he eternal in its effects, ami is to 
enter vitally and deeply into the eter¬ 
nal destiny of man. The one per¬ 
tained to laws written on stone ; the 
other to influences that are deeply 
and for ever to affect the heart. Ho 
work can be more solemn and respon¬ 
sible than that through which the 
Holy Spirit, with renewing and sanc¬ 
tifying power, is conveyed to man ; 
that which is connected with the jus¬ 
tification of sinners ; and that which 
in its effects is to bo permanent ns 
the soul itself, and to cmiure as long 
as God shall exist. 

10. We see the folly of attempting 
to be justified by the law, ver. 7. 9. 

It is the ministration of death and of 
condemnation. 11 speaks only to con¬ 

demn. Law knows nothing of pardon. 

It is not given for that purpose ; and 
no perfect law can contain within 
itself provisions for pardon. Besides, 
no one has ever complied with all the 
demands of tho law; no one ever will. 
All have sinned. But if ali. the de¬ 
mands of the law be not complied 
with, it speaks only to condemn, 
James ii. 10. If a man in other re¬ 
spects has been ever so good a citizen, 
and yet has committed murder, ho 
must die. So says tho law. If a man 
has been over so valiant, and fought 
ever so bravely, and yet is guilty of 
an act of treason, he must die. The 
question is not what lie has lieen in 
in other respects, or what else he may, 
or may not have done, but has lie 
committed this offence i If he has, 
the law knows no forgiveness; and 
pronounces his condemnation. If 
pardoned, it must bo by some other 
system than by the regular operation 
jjf law. So with the sinner against 
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God. If the law is violated, it speaks 
only to condemn. If he is pardoned, 
it can be only by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

11. The danger of grieving the 
Holy Spirit, vcr. 8. The gospel is 
the hold of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit in our world. It is the minis¬ 
tration of the Spirit. It is the chan¬ 
nel by which his influences descend 
on man. To reject that gospel is to 
reject Ilim, and to cut off the soul 
from all possibility of being brought 
under his saving influence and power 
for ever. Ho strives with men only 
in connection with the gospel ; and 
all hope, therefore, of being brought 
under his saving power, is in attend¬ 
ing to that gospel, and embracing its 
provisions. The multitudes, there¬ 
fore, who are rejecting or neglecting 
that gospel, are throwing themselves ; 
befbnd his saving influences; and 
placing themselves beyond the possi¬ 
bility of salvation. 

12. We see the guilt of neglecting 
or rejecting the gospel. It is the 
scheme, and the only scheme for par¬ 
don, vor. 8—10. It is a far more 
glorious manifestation of the goodness 
of God than the law of Moses. It is 
the glorious and benevolent manifes¬ 
tation of God through the in cam a 
tion, the sufferings, and the death of 
his Son. It is the os tv plan of par¬ 
doning mercy that has been, or that 
will ho revealed. If men are not 
pardoned through that, they are not 
pardoned at all. If they are not 
saved by that, they must die for ever. 
What guilt is there, therefore, in ne¬ 
glecting and despising it ! What 
folly is there in turning away from 
its provisions of mercy, and neglect¬ 
ing to secure an interest in what it 
provides! 

13. The gospel is to spread around 
the world, and endure to the end of 
time, vor. 11. It is not like the insti¬ 
tutions of Moses, to enduro for a 
limited period, and then to be done 
away. The cloud and tempest; the 
thunder and lightning on Mount Sinai 
which attended the giving of the law, 
soon disappeared. The unusual and 
unnatural splendour on the counte¬ 
nance of Moses soon vanished away w 
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All the magnificence of the Mosaic 
ritual also soon faded away. But not 
so the gospel. That abides. That is 
the last dispensation; the permanent 
economy : that under which the affairs 
of the world are to be brought to an 
end. That is to pervade all hinds ; to 
bless all people; to survive all revolu¬ 
tions ; to outlive all the magnificence 
of courts, and all the splendour of 
mighty dynasties, and is to endure till 
this world shall come to an end, and 
live in its glorious effects for ever and 
ever. It is, therefore, to be* the fixed 
principle on which all Christians are 
to act, that the gospel is to be per¬ 
manent, and is to spread over‘all 
ladds, and yet fill all nations with joy. 
And if so, how fervent and unerasing 
should be their prayers and efforts to 
accomplish this great and glorious 
result! 

14. We learn from this chapter the 
duty of preaching in a plain, simple, 
intelligible manner, ver. 12. Preach¬ 
ing should always bo characterised 
indeed by good sense, and ministers 
should show that they are not fools, 
and their preaching should bo such as 
to interest thinking men—for there iB 
no folly or nonsense in the Bible. 
But their preaching should not be ob¬ 
scure, metaphysical, enigmatical, and 
abstruse. It should be so simple that 
the unlettered may learn the plan of 
salvation; so plain that no ono shall 
mistake it except by his own fault. 
The hopes of the gospel are bo clear 
that there is no need of ambiguity or 
enigma; no need of abstruse metaphy¬ 
sical reasoning in the pulpit. Nor 
should there be an attempt to appear 
wise or profound, by studying a dry, 
abstruse, and cold style and manner. 
The preacher should be open, plain, 

, simple, sincere; he should testify what 
he feels ; should be able to speak as 
himself animated by hope , and to tell 
of a world of glory to which he is him¬ 
self looking forward with unspeakable 
joy. 

15. It is the privilege of the Chria-. 
tian to look on the unvailed and un¬ 
clouded glory of the gospel, ver. IS, 
13. He does not look at it through 
types and shadows. He does not con¬ 
template it when a \ail of obscurity is 
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drawn designedly over it. He sees it 
in its true beauty and splendour. The 
Messiah has come, and he may eon- 
template openly and plainly his glory, 
and the grandeur of his work. The 
Jews looked upon it in the light of 
prophecy ; to us it is history. They 
saw it only through obscure shadows, 
types, and figures; wo see it in open 
day, may survey at leisure its lull 
beauty, and contemplate in the fulness 
of its splendour the gospel of the 
blessed God. For this we cannot be 
too thankful; nor can we be too an- , 
xious lest wo undervalue our privi¬ 
leges, and abuse the mercies that we 
en>y. 

10. In reading the Old Testament, 
we aefi the importance of suffering the 
reflected light of the New Testament 
to be thrown upon it, in order cor¬ 
rectly to understand it, ver. 10, 14. 
It is our privilege to know what the 
institutions of Moses meant; to see 
i the end which he contemplated. And 
! it is our privilege to see what they re¬ 
ferred to, and how they prefigured the 
Messiah, and his gospel. In reading 
tho Old Testament, therefore, there j 
is no reason why we should not 
| take with us tho knowledge which 
I wo have derived from the New, re- 
I specting the character, work, and doe- 
| trines of tho Messiah; and to gutter 
them to influence our understanding 
. of the laws and institutions of Moses. 
Thus shall we treat the Bible a 
whole, and allow one part to throw 
light on another—a privilege which 
we always concede to any book. There 
is no reason why Christians in read¬ 
ing the Old Testament should re- 
main in the same darkness as the 
ancient, or the modern Jews. 

17- Thus read, the Old Testament 
will be to us of inestimable value,; 
ver. 14. It is of value not only as 
, introducing the gospel; as furnishing 
; predictions whose fulfilment are full 
demonstration of the truth of rrii- 
' gion; as containing specimens of the 
sublimest and purest poetry in the 
world; but it is of value as embody¬ 
ing, though amidst many types and 
shadows and much obscurity, all the 
great doctrines of the true religion. 

: Though to the .Jews, and to the 


world, there is a vail cast over it; 
yet to the Christian there is a beauty 
and splendour on all its pages—for 
the coming of Christ Im9 removed 
that vail, and tho sense of those 
ancient writings is now fully seen. 
True piety will value the Old Tes¬ 
tament, and will find there, in the 
sweetest poetry in the world, the 
expression of feelings which the re¬ 
ligion of the Messiah only can pro¬ 
duce ; and pure and elevated thoughts 
which could have been originated by 
nothing hut his anticipated coining. 
It is no mark of piety or of wisdom 
to disparage the Jewish Scriptures. 
But the higher the attainments in 
('hristian feeling, the more will the 
writings of Moses and the prophets be 
loved. 

18. Mon may have the Bible, and 
may read it long, and much, and yet 
not understand it, ver. Ifi. So it was, 
and is with the Jews. The Scrip¬ 
tures were attentively read hy them, 
and yet they did not understand them. 
So it is still. There is a vail on 
their heartland they are blinded. 
So it is often now with others. Men 
often read the Bible and see little 
beauty in it. They read, and they 
do not understand it. The reason is, 

1 the heart is not right. There should 
| be a correspondence of feeling between 
: the heart and the Bihle, or a eongen- 
'■ iality of view in order to appreciate 
! its value and its truth. No man can 
' understand or appreciate Milton or 
1 (’owperwhohasnot a taste like theirs. 
No man can understand and appre¬ 
ciate a poem or an essay on patriotism, 
who is not a lover of his country ; or 
on chastity, who is impure ; orjm tem¬ 
perance, who is intemperate; or on 
virtue in general, w ho is a stranger to 
virtue in every form. And Kirill read¬ 
ing the Bible. To appreciate and un¬ 
derstand fully the writings of itavtd, 
Isaiah, Paul, or John, we must have 
their feelings : our heart* must glow 
with their lovo to God and the Ke- 
deemcr; wo must feel as they did the 
guilt and burden of sin; and wo must 
rejoice a* they did in the hope of de¬ 
liverance, and in the prospect of hea¬ 
ven. Till men have these feelings, 
they are not to wonder that the Bible 


j 
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! CHAPTER IV. 

1 np IIEREFORE, seeing we have 
X this ministry, as we have re¬ 
ceived ° mercy, we faint not; 

2 But have renounced the Hid¬ 
den things of 1 dishonesty, not 

a 1 Cor. 7.25. I shame. 

is. to thorn a dead letter, or a sealed 
hook, and that they do not understand 

it, or see any beauty in its pages. 

19. This chapter furnishes an argu¬ 
ment for the fidelity and truth of the 
statement of Paul, ver. 1/5. The ar¬ 
gument is, that his description is as 
applicable to the Jews now as it was 
in his own timo-**and that, therefore, 
it must have boon drawn from nature. 
The same vail is on their hearts now 
as in his time ; there is the same 
blindness and darknoss in regard to 
the true moaning of their Scriptures. 
The language of Paul will accurately 
express that blindness now; and his 
description, therefore, is not drawn 
from fancy, but from fact. It is true 
now in regard to that singular people, 
and it was true in his own time; and 
the lapse of eighteen hundred years 
has only served to confirm the truth 
of his description in regard to the peo¬ 
ple of his own nation and time. 

20. That veil is to be removed only 
by their turning to God, ver. 10. It 
is only by true conversion that the 
mind can be brought to a full and 
clear understanding of the Scriptures ; 
and that event will yet take place in 
regard to the Jews. They shall yet 
he converted to the Messiah whom 
their fathers slew, and whom they 
have so long rejected ; and when Dint 
event shall occur, they shall sec the 
beauty of their own Scriptures, and 
rejoice in the promises and glorious 
hopes ^Jiieh they hold out to the 
view. 

21. The duty of mrditaiinfj much 
on the glory of the gospel, ver! IS. It 
is by that we are purified. It is 
by keeping it constantly before the 

, mind ; dwelling on it splendour; think¬ 
ing of its glorious truths, that wo be¬ 
come transformed into the same im¬ 
age, and made like God. If the 
character is formed by the objects 

I which we contemolate, and with which 


walking in craftiness, nor hand¬ 
ling the word of God deceitfully, b 
but by manifestation of the truth 
commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the 6 ight of 
God. 

b chap. 2.17. 

we are familiar ; if we are insensibly 
rripulded in our feelings and principles 
by that with which wc constantly as¬ 
sociate, then wo should think much 
of the truths of the gospel. We should 
pray much—for thus we comfe in con¬ 
tact with God and his truth. We 
should read the Scripture much. We 
should commune with the good and 
the pure. We should make our com¬ 
panions of those who most lo^e the 
Lord Jesus, and most decidedly bear 
his image. We should think much 
of a pure heaven. Thus shall we be 
moulded, insensibly it may be, but 
certainly, into the image of a holy 
God and Saviour, and be prepared for 
a pure ami holy heaven. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tins chapter is intimately connect¬ 
ed with the preceding, ami is indeed j 
merely a statement of the conse- | 
qucnces or results of the doctrine ad- j 
vanoed there. In that chapter, Paul j 
had stated the clearness and plain- < 
ness of the gospel as contrasted with ' 
the institutions of Moses, and particu- ! 
larly that the Christian ministry was 
a ministration more glorious than that 
of Moses. It was more clear. It was 
a ministration of justification (ver. 9), ; 
and of the Spirit (ver. 8), and was a 
ministration where they were permit- j 
ted to look upon the unvailed and un¬ 
clouded glories of God, ver. 18. In j 
this chapter he states somo of the ' 
consequences, or results of their being 
,-called to this ministry; and the design 
is, to magnify the office of the min¬ 
istry ; to show the sustaining power 
of the truths which they preached; 
the interest which the Corinthian 
Christiansand all other Christians had 
in the ministry, and this to conciliate 
their favour ; and to show what there 
was to comfort them in the various 
trials to which as ministers they were 
exposed. Paul states therefore in this 
chapter. 
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1. That these clear and elevated 
views of the gospel sustained him ; 
kept him from fainting; preserved 
him from deceit and all improper acts ; 
made him open and honest; since he 
had no necessity for craft and guilt, 
but proclaimed a system of religion 
which could be commended to every 
man‘g conscience, and be seen to be 
true, ver. 1, 2. 

2. That if any persons were lost, it 
was not the fault of the gospel, ver. 3, 
4. That was clear, open, plain, glori¬ 
ous, and Aight he understood ; and if 
they were lost, it was to be traced to 

j the malign influence of the god of this 
j wor^i, and not to the gospel. 

3. That the great purpose of Paul 
! and hi#assoeiates was to make known 
! this clear and glorious truth of the 

gospel, and that, therefore, the apos¬ 
tles did not preach themselves, hut 
Christ Jesus, the revoaler and source 
of all this glory, ver. 5, fl. Their sole 
object was to show forth this pure and 
glorious light of the gospel. 

4 . That it was so arranged by God's 
appointment and providence that all 
the glory of the results of the min¬ 
istry should he his, ver. 7—11. He 
had taken especial care that they 

j should have no cause of self-exulta- 


i these trials in the ministry; it waa 
that the church might bo benofltod, 
and thus abundant praise redound to 
God. 

0. These considerations sustained 
them in their trials, ver. 10—18. 
They had comfort in all their afflic¬ 
tions. They felt that they were doing 
and suffering theso. things for the sal¬ 
vation of souls, and the glory of God, 
(ver. 10) ; they had inward strength 
given them every day, though the out¬ 
ward man perished (ver. 10); they 
knew that the result of this would be 
an eternal weight of glory (ver. 17) ; 
and they were enabled to look to an¬ 
other and a better ; to keep the 
eye on heaven, and to contemplate by 
faith the things which were unseen 
and eternal. *er. 18. These things 
supported them; and thus upheld, 
they went cheerfully to their great 
work, and met with calmness and joy 
all the trials which it involved. 

1. Thcr>f>>rc (Sti rrtr*). On ac¬ 
count of this. That is. because the 
light of the gospel is no clear; because 
it reveals so glorious truths, and nil 
obscurity is rMken away, and wo are 
permitted to Iwhold as in a mirror the | 
glory of the Lord, chap. iii. I*. Since « 
the glories of the gospel dispensation 1 


j tion or glorying in preaching the gos¬ 
pel ; and had taken effectual means 
j that they should be humbled, and not 
; lifted up with pride, from the fact that 

> they wero commissioned to make 
known such glorious truths, and bad 

! a ministry more honourable than that 
1 of Moses. lie had, therefore, com- 
j mitted the treasure to earthen ves¬ 
sels; to frail, weak, dying men, arid to 
men in humble life (ver. 7>, And be 
had called them to submit to constant 
trials of persecution, poverty, peril, 

J and want, in order that they might be 
! bumbled, and that God might tnani- 
1 festly have all the glory, ver. 8—11. ( 
5. All this was for the sake of the ; 
! church, a tact which was adapted to 
conciliate the favour of Christian 1 *, 
and excite their sympathy in the suf¬ 
ferings of the apostles, and to lead 
them to honour the ministry in a pro- 
, per manner, ver. 12—15. It was not 

> for their own welfare, happiness, hon- 
i our, or emolument thnt they endured 


are so great, ami its effects on the , 
heart are so trausfoi iiiing and purify- | 
ing. The object is, to show the rj/eet i 
of being intrusted with such a min¬ 
istry, on the character of his preach- j 
ing. % Srfimf nut hove this ministry, j 
The gospel ministry, so much more } 
glorious than that of Moses (chap. iii. . 
0> ; which is the ministry by which j 
the Holy Spirit acts on the hearts of . 
J men (chap. iii. *); which is the min¬ 
istry of that system by which men are 
[justified (chap. iii. 9); and which is 
tho ministry of a system so pure and 
| unclouded, chap. iii. 9—11,18.’ « As 
| ue have received mercy. Tiudai ren¬ 
ders this, •• even as mercy is suri* in 
u».” The idea is, that it was by the 
mere mercy and favour of God, that 
he had been intrusted with the min¬ 
istry, and the object of Haul is doubt¬ 
less to prevent the oypearance of ar¬ 
rogance and self-contitfance by stat¬ 
ing that It was to be traced entirely 
to God that be was put into the min- 
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! istry. He doubtless had his eye on t 
the fact that he had been a persecutor 
and blasphemer ; and that it was by ! 
the mere favour of God that he had 
been converted and intrusted with the 
ministry, 1 Tim. i. 13. Nothing will 
roowsjffectually humble a minister, and 
provent his assuming any arrogant and 
self-confident airs, than to look over 
his paRt life ; especially if his life was 
j one of blasphemy, vice, or infidelity ; 

! and to remember that it is by the mere 
: mercy 6f God that ho is intrusted with J 
| the high office of an ambassador of 
: Jesus Christ. Paul never forgot to 
I trace his hope, his appointment to the 
I ministerial offigat and his success, to 
the moro grace ot God. % We faint 
not. This is one of the c/fccto of being 
! intrusted with such a ministry. The 
j word hero used means, 

properly, to turn out a coward ; to 
lose ono’s courage ; then to be faint- 
! hearted, to /aint, to despond, in view 
of trial, difficulty, <fcc— Robinson. I 
Hero it means, that by the mercy of j 
God, ho was not disheartened by the ! 
difficulties which lie met; las faith i 
and zcal did not flag ; H^was enabled 
to bo faithful, did laborious, and his! 
courage always kopt up, and his mind i 
was filled with cheerfulness; soe Note I 
on chap. ii. 14. Ho was deterred by : 
no difficulties ; embarrassed by no op- j 
position ; driven from bis purpose by i 
no persecution ; and his strength did 
not fail under any trials. The con¬ 
sciousness of being intrusted with 
such a ministry animated him ; ami 
tho mercy and grace of God sustained : 
him. | 

2. But have renounced (ArutrapiSu 
from «<ra and i7<r«»). The word means 
properly to speak out or otf; to re¬ 
fuse or deny; to interdict or forbid. 
Here it means, to renounce, or dis-j 
own ; to spurn, or scorn with aversion. 
Ij, occurs no where else in the New 
Vftetameut; and the sense here is, 
that the apostles had such a view' of 
the truth 'Cd^Telififn, and the glory of 
the Christian selfine (chap. iii. 13— 
18 ), as to lead them to discard every 
thing that was disguised, and artful, 
&64 crafty ;.4r<*ry thing deceit 
and fraud. The religl«i7 of the 
heathen weMftnado up mainly of ftwk, 


and were supported by deception 
practised on the ignorant, and on the 
mass of men. Paul Bays, that be and 
his fellow-labourers had such views of 
the truth, and glory, and holiness of 
the Christian scheme, as to lead them 
solemnly to abjuro and abhor all such 
dishonest tricks and devices. Truth 
never needs such arts ; and no cause 
will long succeed by mere trick and 
cunning, f The hidden things of dis¬ 
honesty. Marg. shame. The Greek 
word raoBt commonly means shame, or 
disgrace. Tho hidden things’ of shame 
here mean disgraceful conduct; clan T 
destine and secret arts, which were 
in themselves shameful and disgrace¬ 
ful. They denote all underhanded 
dealings; all dishonest artifices and 
plans, such as were common among 
the heathen, and 'such probably as the 
false teachers adopted in the propa¬ 
gation of their opinions at Corinth. 
'Hie expression here does not imply 
that tho apostles ever had any thing to 
do with such arts; but that they 
solemnly abjured .and abhorred them. 
Religion is open, plain, straight-for¬ 
ward. It has no alliance with cun¬ 
ning, and trick, and artifice. It should 
be defended openly; stated clearly ; , 
and urged with steady argument. It 
is a work of light, and not of darkness, 
f Mot walking in craftiness. Not act¬ 
ing craftily; not behaving in a crafty 
manner. The word here used (*r*>- 
ov^yitt from vat, all, i(yo», work, i. e. 
doing every thing, or capable of doing 
any thing) denotes shrewdness, cun¬ 
ning. and craft. This was common ; 
and this was probably practised by 
the falso teachers in Corinth. With 
this Paul say8 he had nothing to : 
do. lie did not adopt a course of 
carnal wisdom and policy (Note, chap, 
i. 12); he did not attempt to impose 
upon them, or to deceive them ; or to 
make his way by subtile and deceitful 
art*. True religion can never be ad¬ 
vanced by trick and craftiness. % Nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully 
(2«X«£rri{). Not falsifying; or deceit¬ 
fully corrupting or disguising the truth 
of God. The phrase seems to be »y- 
nonymous with that used in Chap. ii. 
17. and rendered 4 * corrupt the word 
of Godsee Note on that verse. It 
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properly means to falsify, adulterate, 
corrupt, by Jewish traditions, Ac. 
(Robinson, Bloomfield, Doddridge, 
Ac.); or it may mean, as in our trans¬ 
lation, to handle in a deceitful man¬ 
ner; to make use of trick and art in 
propagating and defending it. Tin- 
dal renders it, “ neither corrupt we 
the word of God.” ^ But by mani¬ 
festation of the truth. By making the 
truth manifest; i. e. by a simple ex¬ 
hibition of the truth. By stating it 
just as it is, in an undisguised ami 
open manxfer. Not by adulterating it 
with foreign mixtures; not by min¬ 
gling it with philosophy,or traditions: 
not blunting its edge, or conceal¬ 
ing any thing, or explaining it away; 
but by open, plain, straight-forward 
exhibition of it as it is in Jesus. 
Breaching should consist in a simple 
exhibition of the truth. There is no 
deceit in the gospel itself; and there 
should be none in the manner of ex¬ 
hibiting it. it should consist of a 
simple statement of things as they are. 
The whole design of preaching is, to 
make known the truth. And this i* 
done in an effectual manner only v, hen 
it is simple, open, undisguised, with¬ 
out craft, and without deceit, % t’om- 
mending ourselves to every man's con¬ 
science. That is, so speaking the 
truth that every man's conscience 
'•hall approve it a# true ; every man 
shall see it to be true, and to be in 
accordance with what he knows to be 
ight. Conscience is that faculty'of 
the mind which distinguishes between 
right and wrong, and which prompts 
us to choose tho former and avoid the 
latter; John viii. 9; Note, Rom. ii. 
15 ; 1 Cor. x. 25. 27—29 ; 2 Cor. i. 
12. It is implied here, (J.) That a 
course of life, and a manner of preach¬ 
ing that shall be free from dishonesty, 
and art, and trick, will be such as the 
consciences of men will approve. Paul 
sought such a course of life as should 
accord with their sense of right, and’ 
thus serve to commend the gospel to 
them. (2.) That tho gospel may be 
"O preached as to be seen by men to 
be true; so as to be approved as right; 
and so that every man’s conscience 
shall bear testimony to its truth. 
Men do not lave it, but they may see 

v*. * 


that it is trttc ; they may hate it, but 
they may see that the truth which con¬ 
demns their practices is from heaven. 
This is an exceedingly important 
principle in regard to preaching, and 
vastly momentous in its bearing on" 
the views which ministers should have 
of their own work. Tho gospel is 
reasonable. It may be seen to l>e 
true by every man to whom it is 
preached. And it should be the aim 
of every preacher so to preach it, as 
to enlist the consciences of his hear¬ 
ers in his favour. And it is a very 
material fact that when so preached 
the conscience and reason of e*ury 
rnan is in its favour-ami thdy kffow ! 
that it is true even wli3h it pronounces 
their own condemnation, hnd de¬ 
nounces their own sins. This pas¬ 
sage proves, therefore, the following 
things. (1.) That the gospel maybe 
so preached ns to bo seen to be true 
by all men. Men are capable of see¬ 
ing the truth, and oven when they do 
not love it ; they can perceive that it 
has demonstration that it is from God. 

It is a system so reasonable; so woll 
established H* vidence ; so fortified 
by miracles, and tluft, fulfilment of 
prophecies ; so pure in its nature : so 
well-adapted to man ; so fitted to his 
condition, and so well designed to 
make him better; and so happy in 
its influence on society, that men may 
he led to see that it is true. And this 
I take to be tho case with almost all 
those men who habitually attend on 
the preaching of the gospel. Infidels 
do not often visit the sanctuary ; .and 
when they are in the habit of doing it. 
it is a fact that they gradually come 
to the conviction that the Christian 
religion is true. It ii rare to find 
professed infidel* in our places of wor¬ 
ship ; and the great mass of those who 
attend on tho preaching of the gospel 
may lie set down as speculative be¬ 
lievers in the truth of Christianity*? 
(2.) The consciences of tpen are ou 
the side of truth, andAeifaipel may 
be so preached as tolftnlist their con¬ 
sciences in its favour. Conscience 
prompts to do right, and condemns us 
if we do wrong. It er.i never be 
made to ftppvore of wrong, never to 
give Ifcman peace if he does that which 
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hid to them a that are lost: world hath blinded the minds of 


a 2 Tli. 2.10. 


a John 12.31,40. 


he knows to he evil. By no art or 
device ; by no system of laws, or bad 
government; by no training or dis¬ 
cipline, can it be made the advocate 
of sin. In ail lands, at all times, and 
in all circumstances, it prompts a man 
to do what is right, and condemns him 
if he does wrong. It may be silenced 
for a time ; it may bo “ seared as with 
ft hot iron,” and for a time be insen¬ 
sible, but if it speak at all, it speaks 
to prompt a man to do what he be¬ 
lieves to he right, and condemns him 
if ho does that which is wrong. The 
consciences of men are on the side of 
the gospel; and it is only their hearts 
which arc opposed to it. Their con¬ 
sciences aro in favour of the gospel in 
the following, among other respects. 
(a) They approve of it as a just, pure, 
holy, and reasonable system ; as in 
accordance with what they feel to he 
right ; as recommending that which 
ought to be done, and forbidding that 
which ought not to bo 4one. (//) In 
its special requirements on them¬ 
selves. Their consciences tell them 
that they ought to love God with all 
the heart ; to repent of their sins ; to 
trust in that Saviour who died for 
them ; and to lead a life of prayer and 
of devotedness to the service of (iod : 
that they ought to ho sincere and 
humble Christians, ami prepare to 
meet God in peace, (r) Their con¬ 
sciences approve the truth that con¬ 
demns them. No matter how strict 
it may seem to he ; no matter how 
loud its denunciation against their 
sins ; no matter how much the gospel 
may condemn their pride, avarice, 
sensuality, levity, dishonesty, fraud, 
intemperance, profaneness, blas¬ 
phemy, or their neglect of their soul, 
ff*t their consciences approve of it as 
right, and proclaim that these things 
ought to be edfedemned, and ought to 
b© abandoned. The heart may love 
them, but the conscience cannot be 
made to approve them. And the min¬ 
ister of the gospel may fdwuys ap¬ 
proach his people, or an individual 
man, with the assurance that however 


much they may love the ways of sin, 
yet that ho has their consciences in 
his favour, and that in urging the 
claims of God on them, their consci¬ 
ences will always coincide with his 
appeals. (3.) The way in which a 
minister is to commend himself to the 
consciences of men, is that which was 
pursued by Paul, lie must (a) Have 
a clear and unwavering conviction of 
the truth himself. On this subject he 
should have no doubt. He should be 
able to look on it as on a burnished 
mirror (Note, chap. iii. 18); and to 
see its glory as with open fa e. (6) 
It should bo by the simple statement 
of tho truth of the gospel. Not by 
preaching philosophy, or metaphysics, 
or the traditions of man. or the sen¬ 
timents of theologians, but the simple 
truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Men may ho made to -«-o that these 
arc truths, and (iod will take rare 
that the reason and consciences of 
men shall be in their fawn*- fc; By 
the absence of all tik tud cunning, 
and disguised and suune arts The 
gospel has nothing of these in itsc u , 
and it will nev< .- approve of them, nor 
will God bless them. A minister of 
Jesus should be frank, open, undis¬ 
guised, and candid. Ik* should make a 
sober and elevat ed appeal to t he reason 
and conscience of man. The gospel is 
not “ a cuuningly-de.ised fable;” it 
has no trick in itso e and the ministers 
of religion shoul <doinnly abjure all 
the hidden »hir.gs of dkhoncscy. Jn 
the sight of trod. As in the immediate 
presence of God. We act as if we felt 
that his eye was upon us; and this con¬ 
sideration serves to keep us from the 
hidden things of dishonesty, and from 
improper arts in spreading the true 
religion ; see Note on chap. ii. 17. 

3. But if our gospel be kid. Paul 
here calls it his gospel, because it was 
that which he preached, or the mes¬ 
sage which he bore ; sec Note, Rom. 
xvi. 25. The sense here is, “if the 
gospel which I preach is not under¬ 
stood ; if its meaning is obscure or 
hidden ; if its glory is not seen.” It 
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them which believe not, lest the Christ, who is the image » of God, 
light of the glorious gospel of should shine unto them. 

_ a Jolill I. 14, 18. 

is implied, here, that to many the That there is a class of men who may 
beauty and glory of the gospel was he called, even now, the loet. They 
not perceived. This was undeniable, are lost to virtue, to piety, to happi* 
notwithstanding the plainness and fal- i ness, to hope. They deserve to per- 
ness with which its truths were made j ish ; and they are hastening to merited 
known. The object of Paul here is, | ruin. This class in the time of Paul 
t state that this fact was not to be was large ♦and it is large now. It is 
traced to any want of clearness in the j composed of those to whom the gos- 
gospel itself, but to other causes, and ! pel is hidden, or to whom it appears 
j thus probably to meet an objection j to he vailed, and who see no beauty in 
; which might be made to his argument ' it. Tt is made up indeed of all the 
j about the clearness and fulness of the ! profane, polluted, and vile : but their 
, revelation in the gospel. In the j characteristic feature is, that the goa- 
| language which Paul uses hero, there ' pel is hidden from them, and that they 
• is undoubted allusion to what he had ( see no beauty and glory in it. (tf.) 

: said respecting Moses, who put a vail ! This is not the fault of the gospel. It 

1 on his face, chap. iii. lib He had j is not the fault of the sun when men 

1 hid. or concealed his face, as emblem- j shut their eyes and will not see it. It 

1 atie of the nature of Ins institutions is not the fault of a running stream, 

, ( Note, chap. iii. 14); and hero Paul! or a bubbling fountain, if men will 

snv" tha* not to bo denied that not drink of it. but rather choose to 

tie go u p. was i'iiiftd also to some, die of thir»i. The gospel does not 

15< r ^ 3 tie* fi no the nature of the ohM'iire and conceal its own glory any 

: gospt. J* -t wit because tied had limp- than the Mill does. It is in it- 
mrposelv coi* a.. d it** meaning. It . self a clear ami full revelation of God 

was not from any wanf o r dearness m and hd grace; and that glory is 
itself. It vs to l.e traced t«> "ther adapted to shed light upon the. bc- 
! causes. *" 1 f* I id t > them that «>■ 1 nighted minds of men. 
i fo. r t.i of ihe void : t In vlnmi. In respect to whom; 

i hirer*.. «*.• • ': Note.chap. } anuour whom; or in whose hearts, 

j li. I A. thee “ pernd..” It is The design of this verse is to account 

; hid attiorg . ate about t., | for the fact that the glory of the gos- 

: perish : win ;ng <i* pel was not seen by them. It is to he 

! imkkvu'tv , deserve to traeed entirely to the agency of him 

! peridi. It is cah d »*'v among whom Paul here calls "the god of this 
. that class who mav » designated at world.” If The pod of thii world. 

! the perishing, »*• at t!.- b Grotiu* There can be no doubt that Satan is 
| explains this. " those wh., deserve to here designated by this appellation; 

! perish, who foster their vices, and will j though some of the fathers supposed 
| not see the truth which condemn* j that it means the true God, and 
I those vices.” And he adds, that this Clarke inclines to this opinion. In 
! might very well be. for, "however ; John xii. 31, he is called ” the prince 
! conspicuous the gospel was in itself, j of this world." In Eph. ii. 2, he is 
yet like the sun it would not be visible ! called " the prince of the power of the 
to the blind.” The cause was not in air.” And in Eph. vi. 12, the same 
the gospel, but in themselves. This j bad influence is referred to under the 
verse teaches, therefore, (1.) That the { names of" principalities, and powers,” 
beauty of the gospel may be hidden ° the rulers of the darkness of this 
from many of the human family. This world,” and " spiritual wickedness in 
is ajnatter of simple fact. There are high places." The name “god" is 
thousands and millions to whom it is here givento him, not because he has 
preached who see no beauty in it, and any divine attributes, but because he 
who regard it as foolishness. (2.) actually has the homage of the men of 


here r*.. «*.• • Note. chap, 

ii. IA. thei' " jvrifd..” It is 

hid amorg . aic about t., 

' perish : win ing <»* 

i vui> , * o*erve to 

! pendi. It is ea»ed » v among 
that class who uiav 1 designated at 
the perishing,-)»•,jx t!.. b Grotiu* 
explains this, “ those wo., deserve to 
perish, who foster their vices, and will 
not seo the truth which condemn* 
those vices.” And he adds, that this 
might very well be, for, " however 
conspicuous the gospel was in itself, 
yet like the sun it would not be visible 
to the blind.” The cause was not in 
the gospel, but in themselves. This 
verse teaches, therefore, (1.) That the 
beauty of the gospel may be hidden 
from many of the human family. This 
is a jnatter of simple fact. There are 
thousands and millions to whom it is 
preached who see no beauty in it, and 
who regard it as ^foolishness. (2.) 
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this world as their god, as the being 
who is really worshipped, or who has 
the affections of their hearts in the 
same way as it is given to idols. By 
“this world” is meant the wicked 
world; or the mass of men. lie has 
dominion over the world. They obey 
his will; they execute his plans; they 
further his purposes, and they are his 
obedient subjects. He has subdued 
the world to himself, and*was really 
adored in the place of the true God; 
see Note on 1 Cor. x. 20. “ They 

sacrified to devils and not to God.” 
Hero it is meant by the declaration j 
that Satan is the god of this world, j 
(1.) That the world at large was under j 
his control and direction. He secured i 
the apostacy of man, and early brought 
him to follow his plans; and he lias 
maintained his sceptre and dominion 
since. No more abject submission 
could bo dosired by him than has been 
rendered by the mass of men. (2.) 
The idolatrous world particularly is 
under his control,and subject to him; 

1 Cor. i. 20. lie is worshipped 
there; and the religious rites and , 
ceremonies of the heathen arc in j 
general just, such as a mighty being i 
who hated human happiness, and who ! 
sought pollution, obscenity, wretched- ; 
ness, and blood would appoint; and j 
over all the heathen world his power 
is absolute. In the time of I’aul all 
the world, except the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, was sunk in heathen degrada¬ 
tion. (8.) lie rules in the. hearts and 
) lives of all wicked men—and the 
j world is full of wicked men. They 
obey him, and submit to his will in 
I executing fraud, and rapine, and 
piracy, and murder, and adultery, and 
lewdness; in wars and fightings; in 
their amusements and pastimes; in 
dishonesty and falsehood. The domi¬ 
nion of Satan over this world has 
been, and is still almost universal and 
absolute; nor has the lapse of eigh¬ 
teen hundred years rendered the 
appellation improper ns descriptive of 
his influence, that he is the god .of 
this world. The world pursues his 
plans ; yields to his temptations; 
neglects, or rejects the reign of God 
as he pleases; and submits to his 
sceptre, and is still full of abomina¬ 


tion, cruelty, and pollution, as he 
desires it to be. % Hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not. Of 
J all who discern no beauty in the gos- 
j pel, and who reject it. It is implied 
here, (1.) That the minds of unbe¬ 
lievers are blinded; that they per- 
oeivo no beauty in tho gospel. This 
is often affirmed of those who reject 
the gospel, and who live in sin; see 
Note on chap. ii. 13; Mat. xxiii. 16. 
17. 26; Luke iv. 18; John ix. 39; 
xii. 40; Itom. xi. 7. The sense is, 
that they did not see tho spiritual 
beauty and glory of the plan of re¬ 
demption. They act in reference to 
that as they would in reference to 
this world, if a bandage were over 
their eyes, and they saw not t&e light 
of tho sun, the beauty of the land- 
j scape, the path in which they should 
j go, or tho countenance of a friend, 
j All is dark, and obscure, and dosti- 
, tuto of lieauty to them, however much 
j beauty may be seen in all these 
! objects by others. (2.) That this is 
done by the agency of Satan; and 
, that his dominion is secured by keep- 
I ing the world in darkness. The affir- 
I motion is direct and po itivc, that it 
' is by his agency that it is done. Some 
1 of the modes iu which it is done are 
j the following. (<i) By a direct influ¬ 
ence on the minds of men. I do not 
know why it is absurd to suppose that 
one intellect may, in somo way 
unknown to us, have access to another, 
and have power to influence it; nor 
can it be proved that Satan may not 
have power to penert the understand¬ 
ing; to derange its powers; to dis¬ 
tract its attention ; and to give in 
viow of tho mind a wholly delusive 
relative iinportaflpi to objects. In . 
the time of the Saviour it cannot be ! 
doubted that in the numerous cases of 
demoniacal possessions, Satan directly j 
affected the minds of men; nor is 
there any reason to think that he has ( 
ceased to delude and destroy them. 
(6) By the false philosophy which has 
prevailed—a large part of which seems 
i to have been contrived as if on pur¬ 
pose to deceive the world, and destroy 
the peace and happiness of men. # (c) 
By the systems of superstition and 
idolatry. All these seem to bo under 
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the control of one master mind. They 
are bo well conceived and adapted to 
prostrate the moral powers; to fetter 
' the intellect; to pervert the will; to 
! make men debased, sunken, polluted, 
and degraded ; and they so uniformly 
accomplish this effect, that they have 
• all the marks of being under the con¬ 
trol of one mighty mind, ami of hav¬ 
ing been devised to accomplish his 
purposes over men. (d) By produc¬ 
ing in the minds of men a wholly dis¬ 
proportionate view of the value of 
objects. • A very small object held 
before the eye will shut out the light if 
the sun. A piece of money of tin* 
smallest value l^d on the eye will 
make every thing appear dark, and 
prevent all the glory of midday from 
reaching the seat of vision. And so 
it is with the things of this world. 
They are placed directly before us, 
and are placed directly between us 
and the glory of the gospel. And the 
trifles of wealth and of fashion; the 
objects of pleasure and ambition, arc 
made to assume an importance m 
view of the mind which wholly excludes 
the glory of the gospel, and shuts out 
all the realities of the eternal world, j 
And he does it fc) By the hlinilitii* 
influence of passion and vice. Before 
a vicious mind all is dark and obscure. ! 
There is no beauty >n truth, in I 
chastity, or honesty, or in the fear and : 
love of God. Vice always renders | 
the mind blind, and the heart hard, j 
and shrouds every thing in the moral ; 
world in midnight. And in order to j 
blind the minds of men to the glory j 
of the gosjiel, Satan has only to place j 
splendid schemes of speculation before j 
men: to tempt U^m to climb the , 
steeps of ambit ioflpo entice them to • 
scenes of gayety; to secure the eree- ; 
tion of theatres, and gambling houses, i 
and houses of infamy and pollution ;i 
to fill the cities and towns of a land I 
with taverns and dram-shops ; and to } 
give opportunity everywhere for the 
full play and unrestrained indulgence 
of passion; and the glory of the gos¬ 
pel will be as effectually unseen as the 
glory of the sun is in the darkest 
night, f Lett the light, Ac. This 
passage states the f lesion for which 
Satan blinds the minds of men. It is 
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becauso he hates the gospel, and 
wishes to prevent its influence and 
spread in tho world. Satan has 
always hated and opposed it, and all j 
his arts have been employed to arrest j 
its diffusion on earth. The word 
light hero means excellence, beauty, 
or splendour. Bight is the emblem : 
of knowledge, purity, or innocence; 
and is hero and elsewhere applied to 
tho gospel, because it removes the ( 
errors, and sins, and wretchedness of : 
men, as the light of the sun scatters j 
the shades of night. This purpose of j 
preventing the light of the gospel 
shining on men, Satan will endeavour j 
to accomplish by all the means in his j 
power. It is his errand object in this | 
world, because it is by the gospel only : 
that men can he saved ; by that that j 
God is glorified on earth more than j 
byanythingel.se; and because, there- j 
fore, if he can prevent sinners from J 
embracing that, lie will secure their j 
destruction, and most effectually show \ 
Ins hatred of God. And it is to j 
Satan a matter of little importance 
what men may hr, or arc, provided 
they are not Christians. They may ! 
Ik* amiable, moral, accomplished, rich, 
honoured, esteemed by the world, i 
because in tho possession of all these 1 
he may be equally sure of their rum. 
and because, also, these things may 
contribute somewhat to turn away 
their minds from the gospel. Satan, 
therefore, will not oppose plan.- of 
gain or ambition; he will not oppose : 
purposes of fashion and amusement; 
lie may not oppose schemes by which 
wo desire to rise in the world; lie will 
not oppose the theatre, the hall-room, 
tho dance, or the **ong; he will not 
oppose thoughtless iniiih; hut the 
moment tho gospel begins to shine on 
the benighted mind, that moment be 
will make resistance, and then all his 
power will be concentrated. \ The 
•furious gospel. Gr. 4 The gospel of 
the glory of Christ.,' a Hebraism for 
the glorious gospel. Mr. Locke 
renders it, “ the glorious brightness of 
the light of the gospel of Christ,” and 
supposes it means the brightness, or 
clearness, of the doctrine wherein 
Christ is manifested in the gospel.— J 
It is all light, and splendour, and 
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5 For we preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord; and 

beauty, compared with the dark sys¬ 
tems of philosophy and heathenism. 
It is glorious, for it is full of splen¬ 
dour ; makes known the glorious God; 
discloses a glorious plan of salvation ; 
and conducts ignorant, weak, and 
degraded man to a world of light. 
No two words in our language are so 
full of rich and precious meaning, as 
the phrase “glorious gospel.' 1 Who 
is the image of God. C hrist is called 
the imago of God, (1.) In respect to 
his divine nature, his exact resem¬ 
blance to God in his divine attributes i 
and perfections; see Col. i. 1.1, and , 
IJob. i. 3; and, (2.) In bis moral ; 
attributes as Mediator, as showing 
forth the glory of the Father to men. 
lie resembles God, and in him we see 
the divine glory and perfections em¬ 
bodied, and shine forth. It is from 
his resemblance to God in all respects 
that lie is called his image; and il is 
through him that the divine perfec¬ 
tions arc made known to men.—It is 
an object of especial dislike and hatred 
to Satan that the glory of Christ, 1 


ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 

sake. 

men—the false teachers, and the cun¬ 
ning priests of the heathen religion— 
sought to advance their own interest, 
and to perpetuate a system of delusion 
that would be profitable to them¬ 
selves; and they therefore resorted to 
all arts, and stratagems, and cunning 
devices to perpetuate their authority, 
and extend their influence. But the 
fact that Paul and his associates went 
forth to make known the I lord Jesus, 
was a reason why they avoided all 
such dishonest arts and i.rtifices. 
“ We are merely t^c ambassadors of 
another. We are not principals in 
this business, and do not despatch it 
as a business of our own, but we 
transact it as the agents for another, 
i. c. for the Lord Jesus, and we feel 
ourselves bound, therefore, to do it as 
lie would have done it himself; and 
as lie was free from all trick, and 
dishonest art, we feel bound to be 
also.” This seems to me to be the 
design of this passage. Ministers 
may he said to pleach themselves in 
the following ways. (1.) When their 


who is the imago of God, should 
shine on men, and fill tlieir heart,'-. 
Satan hates that image; lie hates 
that men should become like God; 
and he hates all that has a resemblance 
to the great and glorious Jehovah. 

5. For v'c preach not ourselves. 
The connection here is not very appa¬ 
rent, and the design of this verse has 
been variously understood. The con¬ 
nection seems to me to he this. Paul 
giyps here a reason for what lie had 
said in the previous parts of the 
epistle respecting his conduct in the 
ministry. I le had said that his course 
had been open, and pure, and free 
from all dishonest arts and tricks, and 
that he had not corrupted the word of 
God, or resorted to any artifice to 
accomplish his designs; chap. ii. 17; 
iv. 1, 2. The reason of this he here 
says is, that he had not preached 
himself, or sought to advance his own 
interest. He regarded himself as 
sent to make known a Saviour; him¬ 
self as bound by all means to promote 
'his cause, and to imitate him. Other 


preaching has a primary reference to 
; their own interest; and when they 
; engage in it to advance their reputa¬ 
tion, or to secure in some way their 
own advantage. When they aim at 
i exalting their authority, extending 
their influence, or in any way promot- 
I ing their own welfare. (2.) When 
] they proclaim their awn opinions and 
! not the gospel of Christ; when they 
; derive their doctrines from their own 
: reasonings, and not from the Bible. 

, (3.) When they themselves for¬ 
ward; speak of themselves; 

refer often to themselves; are vain of 
their powers of reasoning, of their 
eloquence, and of their learning, and 
seek to make these known rather than 
the simple truths of the gospel. In 
one word, when self is primary, and 
the gospel is secondary; when they 
prostitute the ministry to gain popu¬ 
larity; to live a life of ease; to be 
respected; to obtain a livelihood; to 
gain influence; to rule over a people; 
and to make the preaching of the 
gospel merely tin occasion of adr&no- 
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ing themselves in the world.—Such a 
plan, it is implied here, would lead to 
dishonest arts and devices, and to 
trick and stratagem to accomplish the 
end in view. And it is implied here, 
also, that to avoid all such tricks and 
arts the true way is not to preach 
ourselves, but Jesus Christ. ^ Jhit 
Christ Jesus the Lord. This Paul 
stateB to lie the only purpose of the 
ministry. It is so far the sole design 
of the ministry that had it not been 
to make known the Lord Jesus, it 
would never have been established ; 
and whatever other objects arc secured 
I by its appointment, and whatever 


so often predicted in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and so long expected by the 
Jewish people. To do this was a very 
vital part of the work of the ministry 
in the time of the apostles, and was 
essential to their success in all their 
attempts to convert the Jews; and to 
do this will bo no less important in all 
attempts to bring the Jews now or in 
future times to the knowledge of the 
truth. No man nm l»e successful 
among them who is not able to prove 
that Jesus is the Messiah.— It is not 
indeed so vital aud leading a point 
now in reference to those to whom the 
ministers of the gospel usually preach ; 


oth$r truths areJ,o be illustrated and i and it is probable that the importance 
enforced by the ministry, yet, if this J of this argument is by many over* 
is not* the primary subject, and if j looked, ami that it is not ubgcd as it 


overy other object is not made sub¬ 
servient to this, the design of the 
ministry is not secured. The word 
“ Christ” properly means the anointed, 
«. c. the Messiah, the anointed of Cod 
for this great office (see Note, Mat. i. 
*); but it is used in the New Testa- 


should he by those w ho '* preach Christ 
! Jesus the Lord.” It involves the 
■ whole argument for the truth of 
‘ Christianity. It leads to all the 
! demonstrations that this religion is 
i from Cod ; and tho establishment of 
the proposition that Jesus is the Mes- 


nient as a projier name, the name that siah, is one of the most direct and 
was appropriate to Jesus. Still it certain ways of proving that his reii 
may be used witlwi reference to the gion is from heaven. l’or(»M It con- 
fact of tho Mrosinhship, and not tains the argument from the fulfil- 
merely as a proper name, and in this : went of the prophecies—one of the 
place it may mean that they preached main evidences of tin* truth of reve- 
Jesus ns the Messiah, or the Christ, lation; and (M It involves an exnin- 
and defended his claims to that high ination of all the evidences that Jesus 
appointment. The word “Lord’’also gave that ho was the Messiah sent 
is used to designate him (Mark xi. o; from God. and of course an examina¬ 


tion of all the miracles that he wrought 
in attestation of bis divino mission. 
Tho first object of a preacher, there¬ 
fore, is to demonstrate that Jesus is 


John xx. 2*>); and when it stands by 
itself in the New Testament, it de¬ 
notes the Lord Jesus (Note, Acts i. 

24); but it properly denotes one who 
i has rule or authority, or proprietor- | sent from God in accordance with the 
ship; and it is used here not merely 1 predictions of the prophets. (2.) To 
as a part of th^upropriatc title of, proclaim the truths that he taught. 
the Saviour, buflHb reference to the j To make known his sentiments, and 
fact that he had xne supreme head- : his doctrines, and not our own. This 
ship, or lordship over the church aud ! includes, of course, all that he taught 
tk;« imnnWimi t.n««;>rrn T respecting God, and respecting man; 

all that he taught respecting his own 
nature, and the design of his coming ; 


the world. This important passage, 
therefore, means, that they made it 
their sole business to make known 
Jesus the Messiah, or the Christ, as 
the supreme head and Lord of people; 
«. e . to set forth the Messiahship and 
the lordship of Jesus of Nazareth, 
appointed to these high offices by God. 
To do this, or to preach Jesus Christ 
the Lord, implies the following things. 
(J.) To prove that he is tho Messiah 


all that he taught respecting the 
character of the human heart, and 
about human obligation and duty ; all 
that ho taught respecting death, tin; 
judgment .and eternity—respecting an 
eternal heaven, and an eternal hell j 
To explain, enforce, and vindicate hit* | 
doctrines, is one great design of tho ; 
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ministry; and were there nothing 
else, this would be a field sufficiently 
ample to employ the life; sufficiently 
glorious to employ tho best talents of 
man. The minister of the gospel is 
to teach the sentiments and doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, in contradistinction 
from all his own sentiments, and from 
all tho doctrines of mere philosophy, 
lie is not to teach science, or mere 
morals, but ho is to proclaim and 
defend the doctrines of the Redeemer. 
(3.) lie is to make known the farts of 
tho Saviour’s life. lie is to show 
how he lived—to hold up his example 
in all the trying circumstances in 
which he was placed. For he came 
to show by his life wlmt the law 
required ; and to show how men 
s/anJil live. And it is the office of 
the Christian ministry, or a part of 
their work in preaching “ Christ Jesus 
the Lord,” to show how he lived, amd 
to set forth his self-denial, his meek¬ 
ness, his purify, his blameless life, 
his spirit of prayer, his submission to 
the divine will, his patience in suffer¬ 
ing, his forgiveness of his enemies, 
his tenderness to the afflicted, the 
weak, and tho tempted; and tho man¬ 
ner of his death. Were this all, it 
would he enough to employ the whole 
of a minister’s life, and to command 
the best talents of tin* world. For he 
was tho only perfectly pure model; 
and his example is to he followed by 


that they may be won to the same 
purity, and be prepared to dwell with 
him in his kingdom. f4.) To set 
forth tho design of his death. To 
show why ho came to die; and what 
was the great object to be effected by 
his sufferings and death. To exhibit, 
therefore, the sorrows of his life; to 
describe his many trials; to dwell 
upon his sufferings in the garden of 
(iothsemane, and on the cross. To 
show why he died, and what was to 
he the influence of his death on the 
destiny of man. To show how it 
makes an atonement for sin; how it 
reconciles Cod to man; hew it is 
made efficacious in # the justoificqiion 
and the sanctification of the sinner. 
And were there nothing clue, this 
would he sufficient to employ all the 
time, and the best talents in the min¬ 
istry. For the salvation of the soul 
depends on the proper exhibition of 
the design of the death of the Re¬ 
deemer. There is no salvation but 
through his blood; and hence the 
i nature and design of his atoning sac- 
j rifire is to he exhibited to every man, 

; and the offers of mercy through that 
j death to he prossWl upon the atten¬ 
tion of every sinner. (.I.) To set 
forth the truth and the design of his 
resurrection. To /trove that he rose 
from tin* dead, and that he ascended 
to heaven: and to show the influence 
j of his rcburrection on our hopes and j 


all his people, and his example is 
designed to exert a deep and wide 
influence on the world. Piety flou¬ 
rishes just in proportion as the pure 
example of Jesus Christ is kept 
before a people; and the world is niflde 
happier and better just as that exam¬ 
ple is kept constantly in view. To 
the gay and the thoughtless, the min¬ 
isters of the gospel are to show how 
Berious and calm was the Redeemer; 
to the worldly-minded, to show how 
be lived above the world; to the ava¬ 
ricious, how benevolent he was; to 
the profaue and licentious, liow pure 
he was; to the tempted, how he 
endured temptation; to the afflicted, 
how* patient and . resigned ; to the 
dying, how he died:—to all. to show 
how holy, and heavenly-minded, and 
prayerful, and pure he was; in order 


j destiny. The whole structure of 
j Christianity is dependent on making 
out the fact that he rose; ami 
rose, all the difficulties in the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead are 
removed at onee, and his people will 
also rise. The influence of that, fact, 
therefore, on ^utaBpes and on our 
I prospects for eternity, is to bo shown 
| by the ministry of the gospel; and 
were there nothing else, this would bo 
ample to command all the time, and 
the best talents of the ministry. (0.) 
To proclaim him as “ Lord.” This is 
I expressly specified in the passage 
before us. For we preach Christ 
j Jesus the Loud;" wo proclaim him 
| ts the Lord. That is, he is to be 
j preached as having dominion over the 
! conscience; as the supreme Ruler in 
his Church; as above all councils, and 


the light to shine out of darkness, 


6 For God, who commanded a 

a Gen. 1. 3. 

nods, and conferences, and all 
iman authority; as having a right 
legislate for his people; a right to 
■escribe their mode of worship; a 
ght to define ami determine the 
ictrines which they shall believe, 
e is to be proclaimed also as ruling 
■er all, and as exalted in his media- 
rial character over all worlds, and 
having all things put beneath his 
et; Ps. ii. tf; Isa. ix. C. 7; Mat. 
tviii. 18* John xvii. 2 ; Kph. i. 20; 
eb. ii. 8. 1j And ourselves your ser- 
t nts, Ac. So far as we make any 
p lit ion of ourselves, it is to declare 
at we are your servants, and that 
i' a no hound to promote your wel- 
ro in the cause and for the sake of 
e Redeemer. That Is. they were ■ 
eir servants in all things in which 
ej could advance the interests of 
e Redeemer’s kingdom among them, 
he doctrine is, that they regarded 
emselves as under obligation not to 
ek their own interest, or to build up 
eir own reputation and cause, but 
seek the welfare of the church ; 
d promote its interests, as a servant 
es that of Ins master. They should 
t seek to lord it over (iod’s hori- 
ge, and to claim supreme and inde- . 
ndent authority. They were not . 
isters but servant**. The church at 
rge was the master, and they were 
i servants. This implies the fi.llow- 
g things. (1.) That the time of 
^jsters belongs to the church, and 
ould be employed in its welfare, 
is not their own; and it is not to 
employed in farming, or in speeu- 
;ing, or in trafi^ung, or in idleness, 
in lounging^P in unprofitable i 
liting, or in mere science, or in ) 
ading or making books that will not 
vance the interests of tho church, 
le time of tho ministry is not for 
se, or ambition, or self-indulgence, 
t is to promote the interests of the . 
dy of Christ. So Paul felt, and so ! 
lived. (2.) Their talents belong 
the church. All their original 
lent®, and all that they can acquire. 
Duld bo honestly devoted to the 
ilfare of the church of the Redeemer. 


(d.) Their best efforts ami plans, the 
avails of their host thoughts and pur¬ 
poses. belong to the church, ami 
should he honestly devoted to it. 
Their strength and vigour, ami tnfiu- 
enee should he devoted to it, as the 
vigour, and strength, and talent, and ; 
skill of a servant belong to the mas- ' 
ter; see Ps. exxxvii. A, ti. The lan- i 
gunge of the ministry, as of every i 
Christian, should he: , 

I love thy church, O (•»><!, 

Her walls before thee stmul. 
l>ear a* the apple of thuie e> e, 

And graven on thy hand. 

If e’er to bles* thy «oiw 
My voice or IihikIh deny, 

Them' hand* let useful '-kill forsake, , 
‘I his voice in silence die. < 

If e’er mv heart forget 
•9 Her welfare or her wo. ( 

l.et every joy tins heart forsake. 

And every grid o'ertlou. 

For her my tears shall fall. 

For her in\ prayers it*eend. 

To her my < are* and ♦oil- be utven. 

Till toilMind cares bhall end. { 

And it implies, (4 ) That they are the , 
servants of the church in time of trial, 
temptation, and affliction. They are 
to devote themselves to the eomfort 
of the afflicted. They are to be the 
guide to the perplexed. They are to • 
aid the tempted. They are to com- ; 
fort those that mourn, and they are to , 
sustain and console the dying. They 
are to regard themselves as the ser- , 
vants of the church to accomplish i 
these great objects; and are to he will¬ 
ing to deny themselves, and to take up 
their cross, and to consecrate their 
time to the advancement of these great 
interests. Arid they are, in all ro- | 
s]kjcU. to devote their time, and tal- ' 
ents, and influence to the welfare of j 
the church, with as much singte-mind- 
ednewi as the servant is to seek the 
interest of his master. It was in this 
way eminently that Paul was favoured : 
with the success with which God 
blessed him in the ministry; and so 
every minister will be successful, just 
in proportion to the single-mindedness 
with which ho devotes himself to the 
os 
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1 linth shined in our hearts, to five 
the light of the knowledge of the 

1 it it he who hath. 

work of preaching Jesus Christ the 
Lord. 

6. For flod, who commanded, <fec. 
The design of this verse seems to be, 
to give a reason why Paul and his 
fellow-apostles did not preach them¬ 
selves, hut Jesus Christ the Lord, ver. 
5. That reason was, that their minds 
had been so illuminated by that God 
who had commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, that they had dis¬ 
cerned the glory of the divine perfec¬ 
tions shining in and through the Ko- 
doemcr, and they therefore gave 
themselves to the work of making 
him known among men. The doc¬ 
trines which they preached they had 
not derived from men in any form. 
They had not been elaborated by 
human reasoning or science, nor had 
they been imparted by tradition. They 
had been communicated directly by 
the source of all light—the true God 
—who had shined into the hearts that 
wore once benighted by sin. Having 
boon thus illuminated, they had felt 
themselves bound to go and make 
known to others the truths which God 
had imparted to them, Tf7io com - j 
manded the light, &c. Gen. i. 8. God 
caused it to shine by his simple com¬ 
mand. Ho said, “ let there be light, 
and there was light.” The fact that 
it was produced by Ins saying so is re¬ 
ferred to here by Paul by his use of 
the phrase (« “ Who saying," 

or speaking the light to shine from 
darkness. The passage in Genesis is 
adduced by Longinus as a striking 
instance of the sublime. <|) Hath 
shined in our hearts. Marg. “ It is 
he who hath.” This is more in ac¬ 
cordance with the Greek, and the 
sense is, “ The God who at the crea-' 
tion bade the light to shine out of 
darkness, is he who has sliinod into 
our hcartB; or it is the same God who 
has illuminated us, who commanded 
the light to shine at the creation.” 
Light is every where in the Iliblc the 
emblem of knowledge, purity, and 
troth ; as darkness is tho emblem of 
ignorance, error, sin, and wretched- 


glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 


ness. See Note, John i. 4, 6. And 
the sense hero is, that God had re¬ 
moved this ignorance, and poured a 
Hood of light and truth on their minds. 
This passage teaches, therefore, the 
following important truths in regard 
to Christians—since it is as applicable 
to all Christians, as it was to the 
apostles. (1.) That the mind is by 
nature ignorant and benighted—to an 
extent which may be properly com¬ 
pared with the darkness which pre¬ 
vailed before God commanded the 
light to shine. Indeed, the darkness 
which prevailed before the light was 
formed, w'as a most striking emblem 
of the darkness which exists in the 
mind of man before it is enlightened 
by revelation, and by the Holy Spirit. 
For (a) In all minds by nature there 
is deep ignorance of God, of his law, 
and his requirements ; and (5) This is 
often greatly deepened by the course 
of life which men load; by their edu¬ 
cation; or by their indulgence in sin, 
and by their plans of life ; and espe¬ 
cially by the indulgence of evil pas¬ 
sions. The tendency of man if left to 
himself is to plunge into deeper dark¬ 
ness, and to involve his mind more 
entirely in the obscurity of moral mid¬ 
night. “ Light is come into the world,' 
and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil,” 
John iii. ID. (2.) This verBe teaches 
the fact, that the minds of Christians 
are illuminated. They are enablea to 
see things as they are. This fact is 
often taught in the Scriptures; see 1 
John ii. 20 ; 1 Cor. u. 12—15. They 
have different vieffk of things from 
their fellow-men, and different from 
what they once had. They perceive 
a beauty in religion which others do 
not see, and a glory in truth, and in 
the Saviour, and in the promises of 
the gospel, which they did not see 
before they were converted. This 
does not mean (a) That they are supe¬ 
rior in their powers of understanding 
to other men—for the reverse is often 
the fact; nor (5) That the effect of 
religion is at once to enlarge their 
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own intellectual powers, and make 
them different from what they were 
before in this respect. But it means 
that they have clear and consistent 
views; they look at things as they arc; 
they perceive a beauty in religion and 
in the service of God which they did 
not before. They see a beauty in the 
Bible, and in the doctrines of the 
Bible, which they did not before, and 
which sinners do not sec. The tem¬ 
perate man will see a beauty in tem¬ 
perance, and in an argument for tem¬ 
perance, which the drunkard will not; 
the benevolent man will see a beauty 
in benevolence which the churl will 
not; and so of honesty, truth, and 
chastity. And especially wilt a man 
who is reformed from intemperance, 
impui#ty, dishonesty, and avarice, so* 
a beauty in a virtuous life which he 
did not before see. There is indeed 
no immediate and direct enlargement 
of the intellect; hut there is an effect 
on the heart which produces an ap¬ 
propriate and indirect effect on the 
understanding. It is at the same 
time true, that the practice of virtue, 
that a pure heart, and that the culti¬ 
vation of piety ^ill tend to regulate, 
strengthen, and expand the intellect, 
as the ways of vice and the indulgence 
of evil passions and propensities tend 
j to enfeeble, paralyze, darken, and ruin 
the understanding; so that, other 
things being equal, the man of most 
decided virtue, and most calm and ele¬ 
vated piety,wi 11 be the man of the clear¬ 
est and best regulated mind. Ilis powers 
wi^l bo the most assiduously, care- 
| fully, and conscientiously cultivated, 

: and he will feel himself bound to make 
the most of them —Tho influence of 
I piety in giving light to the mind is 
often strikingly tffcnifcsted among un¬ 
lettered and ignorant Christians. It 
often happens, as a matter of fact, that 
they have by far clearer, and more 1 
just and elevated views of truth than 
m«a of the most mighty intellects, and 
most highly fultivatcd by science and 
adorned with learning, but who have 
no piety; and a practical acquaintance 
with their own hearts, and a practical 
experience of the power of religion in 
the days of temptation and trial is a 
better enlightener of the mind on the 


• 

subject of religion than all the learn¬ 
ing of the schools. (3.) This verse 
teaches, that it is the same God who 
enlightens the mind of the Christian 
that commanded the light at first to 
shine lie is the source of all light. 
He formed the light in the natural 
world ; he gives all light and truth on 
all subjects to the understanding; and 
he imparts all correct Views of trutli 
to the heart. Light is not originated 
hv man; and man on the subject of , 
religion no more creates the light ; 
which beams upon his benighted mind j 
than he created the light of the sun 
when it first shed its' beams over the 
darkened earth. “ All truth is from 
the sempiternal source of light divine;" ; 
and it is no more the work of man to 
enlighten the mind, and dissipate the 
darkness from the soul of a benighted 
sinner, than it was of man to scatter 
the darkness that brooded over the 
creation, or than he can now turn the 
shades of midnight to noonday. All 
this work lies beyond the proper pro¬ 
vince of man: and is all to he traced 
to the agency of God—the great foun¬ 
tain of light. (4.) It is taught here 
that it is the same power that gives 
light to the mind of the Christian 
which at first commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness. It requires the 
exertion of the samo Omnipotence; 
and the change is often an remarkable, 
and surprising.—Nothing can bo con¬ 
ceived to be more grand than the first 
creation of light—when by one word 
the whole solar system was in a blaze. 
And nothing in the moral world is 
more grand than when by a word God 
commands the light to beam on the 
soul of a benighted sinner. Night is 
at once changed to day; and aJJ things 
arc seen in a blaze of glory. Tho 
works of God appear different; the 
word of God appears different; and a 
new aspect of beauty is diffused overall 
things. — If it be asked in what hat 
God thus imparts light to tho mind, 
we may reply, (1.) By his written and 
preached word. All spiritual and 
saving light to the minds of men has 
come through his revealed truth. Nor 
does the Spirit of God now give or ! 
reveal any light to the mind which is 
not to be found in the word of God, ; 
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and which is not imparted through was reflected on his face, and pro- 
thafc medium. (2.) God makes use of duced such a splendour and magnifi¬ 
es providential dealings to give light cence that the children of Israel conid 
to the minds of men. They are then, not steadfastly look upon it. The 
by sickness, disappointment, and pain, sense hero is, that in the face or 
made to see the folly and vanity of the person of Jesus Christ the 
the things of this world, and to see the glory of God shone clearly, and the 
necessity of a better portion. (3.) It divinity appeared without avail. The 
is done especially and mainly by the divine perfections, as it were, illumi- 
influences of the Holy Spirit. It is nated him, as the face of *Moscs was 
directly by his agency that the heart illuminated ; or they shone forth 
becomes affected, and the mind on- through him, and were seen in him. 
lightened. It is his province in the The word rendered ‘‘face” here 
world to prepare the heart to receive may mean either face or 

the truth; to dispose the mind to at- person; see Note, chap. ii. HO. The 
tend to it: to remove the obstructions sense is not materially affected which 
which existed to its clear perception; ever translation is preferred. It is, 
to enable the mind clearly to see the that the divine perfections shono in 
beauty of truth, and of the plan of and through the Redeemer. This 
salvation through a Redeemer. And refers doubtless to the following 
whatever may be the means which truths. (1.) That the glory of tho 
may bo used, it is still true that it is divine nature is seen in him, since ho 
only by the Spirit of God that men is “ tho brightness of his glory, and 

aro ever brought to sec the truth the express image of his person.” 

clearly and brightly. The same Spi- Heb. i. 3. And it is in and through 
fit that inspired tho prophets and him that the glory of the divine per- 
apostles also illuminates the minds of fectious are made known, (2.) That 
mon now, removes tho darkness from the glory of tho divine attributes aro 
their minds, and enables them clearly mado known through him, since it 
to discover the t ruth as it is in Jesus, is through him that tfce work of crea- 
Seo Notes, 1 (lor. ii. 10—15. If To tion was accomplished (John i. 3; 

give the light of the knowledge of the Gol. i. 10); and it is by him that tho 

glory of (iod. This shows the otyect, mercy and goodness of God have been 
or the of enlightening the mind, manifested to men. (3.) That tho 
It is that Christians may behold the glory of the divine moral character is 
divine glory. The meaning is, that seen through him*, since when ou 
it is for the purpose of enlightening earth he manifested the embodied 
j and instructing them concerning the divine perfections; he showed what 
knowledge of the glory of God.— God is when incarnate; he lived as 
Bloomfield. Doddridge renders it, became tho incarnate God—he was j 
“ the lustre of the knowledge of God's as pure and holy in human nature as 
glory.” Tindai, “ to give the light of God is in the heavens. And there is 
the knowledge of the glorious God.” not, that we know of, one of the 
The sense is, that the purpose tff his divine attributes or perfections which 
shining iuto their hearts was to give has not at some period, or in some 
light {<*•£•* p*r/<ru*») i. e. unto the en- form, been evinced by Jesus Christ, 
lightening ; and the purpose of that If it be the prerogative of God to be 
light was to acquaint them with the eternal, ho was eternal; Isa. ix. 6 ; 
knowledge of the divine glory, In Rev. i. 8, 18. If it be the proroga- 
the face of Jesus .Christ. That is, tive of God to be the creator, he was 
that they might obtain the knowledge also the creator (John f?3); if to be 
of the divine glory as it shincB in the omniscient, he was omniscient (Matt, 
fee© of Jesus Christ; or as it is re- xi. 27; Luke x. 22); if to be omni- 
flectcd on the face, or tho person of present, he is omnipresent (Matt, 
the Redeemer.—Tlicro is undoubted xviii. 20): if to be almighty, he was 
allusion here to what is said of Moses almighty (Isa. ix. 6); if to raise the 
(chap. iii. 18) when the divine glory dead, to give life, he did it (John ▼. 
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7 But we have this treasure i in earthen vessels, that the ex- 


21 ; xii. 41, 44; if to still waves and i were placed in vessels of earth of 
tempests, h# did it (Mark iv. J39); if j coarse composition, easily broken, ami 


to be full of benevolence, to be per¬ 
fectly holy, to be without a moral 
stain or spot, then all this is found in 
Jesus Christ. Ami as the wax hears 
the perfect image of the seal—perfect 
not only in tho outline, and In the 
general resemblance, but in the tilling 
up—in all the lines, ami features, and 
letters on the seal, so it is with the 
Redeemer. There is not one of the 
divine perfections which has not the 
counterpart in him, and if the glory of 
tho divine character is seen at all, it 
will die soon in and through him. 

7. But we have this treasure. The 
treasuA of the gospel; the rich ami 
invaluable truths which they were 
called to preach to others. The word 
•' treasure ” is applied to those truths 
on account of their inestimable worth, 
l’aui in the previous verses had spo¬ 
ken of tho gospel, the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, as full of glory, and in- ; 
finitely precious. This rich blessing ' 
had been committed to him and hi- , 
fellow-labourers, to dispense it to ; 
others, and to diffuse it abroad. His 
purpose in this and the following ■ 
verses is, to show that it had been .so j 
intrusted to them as to secure all the 
glory of its propagation to Cod. and • 
so also as to show' its unspeakable I 
value. For this purpose, lie not onh 


liable to decay. The word vessel 
(vjfiJof) means properly any utensil or 
instrument; ami is applied usually to 
utensils of household furniture, or hol¬ 
low vessels for containing things, Luke 

viii. 16; John xix. 29. It is applied 
to tin? human body, as made of clay, 
and therefore frail and feeble, with re¬ 
ference to its contiiiiiiu ‘1 any thing, as. 
t’.o.,treasure ; compare Note on Rom. 

ix. 22,2J. The word rendered earthen, 
(irraa-Knei;) means that which is made 
of shells (from Srrjtt*iw), and then 
burnt clay, probably because vessels 
were at first made of burnt shells. It 
is fitted well to represent the human 
body ; frail, fragile, and ea-ilv redueed 
again to dust. The purpo.-e of Paul 
here is. to .show that it was by n<» ex¬ 
cellency of Ins nature that the gospel 
was originated : it was m virtue of no 
vigour and strength which he posses¬ 
sed that it was propagated ; lmt that 
it had been, of design, committed by 
(iod to weak,decaying, ami crumbling 
instruments, in order that it. might he, 

ett that it was by the power of Cod 
that such instruments were sustained 
in the trials to winch they were ex¬ 
posed, and in order that it might be 
manifest to all that it was not ori¬ 
ginated ami (Utilised by the power of 
those to whom it was intrusted. The 


affirms that it is a treasure, but says j idea is, that they were altogether in- 
thnt it had been so entrusted to them j sufficient of their own strength to ac- 
as to show the power of (iod in its ! complish what was accomplished by 
propagation ; that it had showed its j tho gospel. Paul uses a metaphor 
value in sustaining them in their many ! similar to this in 2 Tim.ii.20. That 
trials ; and then had showed their sense j the excellency of the power. An Ho¬ 
of its worth by being willing to endure gant expression, denoting the oxceed- 
all kinds of trial in order to make it iiig great power. The great power 
everywhere known, ver. 8—11. The ! referred to here was that which was 
expression here is similar to that i manifested in connection with the la- 
which the Saviour uses when he calls 'hours of the apostles—tho power of 


the gospel “ tho pearl of great price, 
Matt. xiii. 46. 1i In earthen vessels. 
This refers to the apostles and min¬ 


healing the sick, raising the dead, and 
casting out devils; the power of bcar- 
j ing persecution and trial, and the 


isters of religion, as weak and feeble ; power of carrying the gospel over sea 
as having bodies decaying and dying; j and land, in the midst of danger, and 


as fragile, and liable to various acci 
dents, and as being altogether un 


in spite of all the opposition which 
men could make, whether as individu- 


worthy to hold a treasure so invalua- als or as combined; and especially the 
bie;as if valuable diamonds and gold > power of converting the hearts of sin- 
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cellency « of the power may be of 
God, and not of us. 

8 We are troubled 4 on every 

o lfo.J.5. 


side, yet not distressed: we are 
perplexed, but not 1 in despair; 

b ohap.7.5. • 

1 or, not altogether without help or means. 


ners, of humbling the proud, and lead¬ 
ing the guilty to the knowledge of 
(rod, and the hope of heaven. The 
idea in, that all this was manifestly 
beyond .human strength; and that God 
had of design chosen weak and feeble 
instruments in order that it might he 
everywhere seen that it was done not 
by human power but liv his own. The 
instrumentality".employed was alto¬ 
gether disproportionate in its nature 
to the effect produced. May be of 
God. May evidently appear to be of 
God ; that it may he manifest to all 
that it is God's power and not ours. 
It was one great purpose of God that 
this should be kept clearly in view. 
And it is still done. God takes care 
that this shall be apparent. For, (1.) 
It is always true, whoever is em¬ 
ployed, and however groat may he the 
talents, learning, or zeal of those who 
preach, that it is by the power of God 
that men are converted. Such a work 
cannot he accomplished by man. It 
is not by might or liy strength; and 
between the conversion of a proud, 
haughty, and abandoned sinner, and 
the 1>owor of him who is made the in¬ 
strument, there is such a manifest dis¬ 
proportion, that it is evident it is the 
work of God. The conversion of the 
human heart is not to be accomplished 
by man. (2.) Ministers are frail, im¬ 
perfect, and sinful, as they were in the 
time of Paul. When the imperfec¬ 
tions of ministers are considered; 
when their frequent errors, and their 
not unfrequent moral obliquities are 
contemplated ; when it is remembered 
how far many of thorn live from what 
they ought to do, and how few of them 
livo in any considerable degree as be- 
cometh the followers of the Redeemer, 
it is wonderful that God blesses their 
labour as he does; and the matter of 
amazement is not that tie more are 
converted under their ministry, but it 
is that so many arc converted, or that 
any are converted; and it is manifest 
that it is the more power of God. (3.) 
lie often makes use of the most feeble, 


and unlearned, and weak of his ser¬ 
vants to accomplish the greatest 
effects. It is not splendid talents, or 
profound learning, or distinguished 
eloquence, that is always or even com¬ 
monly most successful. Often the 
ministry of such is entirely barren ; 
while some humble and obscure man 
shall have constant success^ and revi¬ 
vals shall attend him wherever he 
goes. It is the man of faith, and 
prayer, and self-denial, that is blessed; 
and the purpose of God in the minis¬ 
try, as in every thing else, is to “ stain : 
the jtride of all hitman glory,’*niu\. to : 
show that he is all in all. 

8. We are troubled. We the apos¬ 
tles. Paul here refers to some of the 
trials to which he and his fellow- 
labourers were subjected in making 
known the gospel. The design for 
which lift does it seems to be to show 
them, (1.) What they endured in 
preaching the truth; (2.) To show i 
the sustaining power of that gospel in ; 
the midst of atffictions; and, (3.) To j 
conciliate their favour, or to remind . 
them that they had endured these I 
things on their account, ver. 12—Ifi. ! 
Perhaps one leading Resign was to re- ; 
cover the affections of those of the \ 
Corinthians whose heart had been 
alienated from him, by showing them 
how much he had endured on their 
account. For this purpose he freely 
opens his heart to them, and tenderly 
represents the many and grievous pres • 
surcs and hardships to which love to 
souls, and theirs among 4he rest, had 
exposed him.— Doddridge. The whole 
passage is one of the most pathetic 
and beautiful to bo found in the New 
Testament. Tho word rendered 
troubled from may 

have reference to wrestling, or to the 
contests in the Grecian games. It 
properly means, to press, to press to¬ 
gether ; then to press as in a crowd 
where there is a throng (Mark iii. 9); 
then to compress together ( Matt vii. 
14); and then to oppress, or compress 
with evils, to distress, to afflict, 9 
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9 Persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but net destroyed-, 

• 

Thess. i. 6; 2 Cor. i. C. Here it may 
mean, that he was encompassed with 
trials, or placed in the midst of them 
so that they pressed upon him as per¬ 
sons do in a crowd, or, possibly, as a 
man was close pressed by an adversary 
in the games. Ho refers to the fact 
that ho was called to endure a great 
number of trials and afflictions. Some 
| of those trials lie refers to in chap. vii. 
j a. “ When we were come into Mace- 
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10 Always bearing « about in the 
body the (lying of the Lord Je- 
a ha, fi. it. 

| or exit) means to be without resource; 
j to know not what to do ; to hesitate : 
to he in doubt and anxiety, as a tra- 
| roller is, who is ignorant of the way, 
or who has not the moans of proseeut- 
j ing his journey. It means here, that 
; they were often brought into circuin* 

| stances of great embarrassment, where 
they hardly knew what to do, or what 
! course to fake. They were surrounded 
i by foes ; they were in want ; they were 


donia, our flesh had no rest, but we 
were troubled on every side; without 
were fightings, within were fears.” 
f On every side. In every respect. 

' In evefy way. We are subjected to 
all kinds of trial and affliction, Yet 
not distressed. This by no means ex¬ 
presses the force of the original ; nor 
is it possible perhaps to express it in 
, a translation. Tindal renders it, “ yet 
! we are not without our shift." The 
Greek word hero used (mwtgwgsiS/tfiw) 

J lias a relation to the word which is 
, rendered “ troubled.” It properly 
means to crowd into a narrow place ; 

! to straiten as to room ; to be so strait- 
| cued as not to be able to turn one's 
i self. And the idea is, that though he 
! was close pressed by persecutions and 
| trials, yet lie was not so hemmed in 
| that he had no way to turn himself; 

! his trials did not wholly prevent motion 
[ and action. lie was not so closely 
pressed as a man would be who was so 
straitened that he could not uiove Ida 
body, or stir band or foot. Ho had 
still resources; he was permitted to 
move ; the energy of his piety, and the. 
vigour of his soul could not be entirely 
cramped and impeded by the trials 
which encompassed him. The Syriac 
renders it, In all things we arc 
pressed, but are not suffocated.” The 
idea is, he was not wholly discouraged, 
and disheartened, and overcome. He 
hod resources in his piety which en¬ 
abled him to bear up under these 
trials, and still to engage in the work 
of preaching the gospel, f We are 
perplexed This word 

(from without resource, which 

i« derived from «, priv., and way, 


in circumstances which they had not 
anticipated, and which greatly per¬ 
plexed them, t But not in despair. 
In the margin, *• net altogether with¬ 
out help or means.” Tindal renders 
this, “ We are in poverty, but not ut¬ 
terly without somewhat.” Iti the 
word here used, {i%n*c*cvttiv ».) t he pre¬ 
position is intensive or emphatic, and 
means utterly, t/uite. The word means 
j to be utterly without resource ; to 
I despair altogether; arid the idea of 
; Paul here is, that they were not left 
entirely without resource. Their 
j wants were provided for; their embar- 
j rassmeuts were removed; theirgrounds 
of perplexity were taken away; and 
! unexpected strength and resources 
I were imparted to them. When they 
did not know what to do; when all 
resources seemed to fail them, in some 
1 unexpected manner they would be r«- 
I lieved and saved from absolute despair. 
I How often does this occur in the lives 
! of all Christians ! And how certain 
is it, that in all such cases God will 
interpose by his grace, and aid his 
people, and save them from absolute 
despair. 

0 . Persecuted. Often persecuted* 
persecuted in all places. The '* Acts 
j,of the Apostles” show how true this 
1 was. % But not forsaken. Not de¬ 
serted ; nor left by God. Though 
persecuted by men, yet they experi¬ 
enced the fulfilment of the divine pro¬ 
mise that he would never leave nor 
forsake them. God always interposed 
to aid them; always saved them from 
the power of their enemies; always 
sustained them in the time of perse¬ 
cution. It is still true. His people 
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Bus, that • the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our 
body. * 

a 2TI. 2 . 11 , 1 s. 

have been often persecuted. Yet 
God has often interposed to save them 
from the hands of their enemies ; and 
where he has not saved them from 
their hands, and preserved their lives, 
yet lie lias never left them, but has 
sustained, upheld, ami comforted them 
even in the dreadful agonies of death. 
% Cast down. Thrown down by our 
enemies, perhaps in allusion to the 
contests of wrestlers, or of gladiators. 
If Hut not destroyed. Not killed. 
They rose again ; they recovered their 
strength ; they were prepared for new 
conflicts. They surmounted every 
difficulty, and were ready to engage in 
new strifes, and to meet new trials 
and persecutions. 

1U. Afwaifs bearing about, in tin' 
body. The expression here used is 
designed to show the great perils to 
which Paul was exposed. And the 
idea is, that he had on his body the 
marks, the stripes and marks of pun¬ 
ishment and persecution, which showed 
that he was exposed to the same vio¬ 
lent death which the Lord Jesus him¬ 
self endured; comp. Gal. vi. 17: “I 
bear in my body the marks of the lx»rd 
Jesus.” It is a strong energetic mode 
of expression, to denote the severity 
of the trials to which he was exposed, 
ami the moaning*is, that his body bore 
the marks of his being exposed to the 
same treatment as the Lord Jesus 
was; and evidence that he -was pro¬ 
bably yet to dio in a similar manner 
under the hands of persecutors ; comp. 
Col. i. 24. ^ The dying of the Lord 
Jesus. The death ; the violent death. 
A death similar to that of the Lord 
Jesus. The idea is, that ho was 
always exposed Ho death, and always 
suffering in a manner that was equiva¬ 
lent to dying. The expression is par¬ 
allel to what he says in 1 Cor. xv. 31. 
" I die daily ;” and in 2 Cor. xi. 2.1, 
where he says, ♦* in deaths oft.” It 
does not mean that he bore about 
literally the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
but that he was exposed to a similar 
death, and had marks on his oersou 


11 For we which live are 6 alway 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake, that the life also of Jesus 
b 1 Cor. 15. 31, 49. 

which showed that he was always ex¬ 
posed to the same violent death. This 
did not occur once only, or at distant 
intervals, but it occurred constantly, 
and wherever he was it was still true 
that he was exposed to violence, and 
liable to suffer in the same manner 
that the Lord Jesus did. That the 
life also of Jesus, Ac. This passage has 
received aconsiderable variety ofinter- 
pretation. Grotius renders it, “ such 
a life as was that of Christ, immor¬ 
tal, blessed.heavenly.” Locke, “ That 
also the life of Jesus, risen from the ' 
dead, may he made manifest*l»y the 
energy that accompanies my preach¬ 
ing in this frail body.” Clarke sup¬ 
poses that, it means, that lie might be 
able in this manner to show that 
Christ was risen from the dead. Hut 
perhaps. Paul dot's not refer to one 
single thing in the life of the Lord 
Jesus, but mean! that he did this in 
order that in all things the same life, 
the same kind of living which charac¬ 
terized the Lord Jesus might 'be 
manifested in him ; or that lie resem¬ 
bled him in hi** sufferings and trials in 
order that in all things he might have 
the same life in his. body. Perhaps, 
therefore, it may include the follow- - 
ing thing* as objects at which the | 
apostle aimed. ( 1.) a desire that his 
life might, resemble that of the Lord 
Jesus. That ther* might be the same 
self-denial; the same readiness to 
suffer; the same patience in trials ;tho 
same meekness, gentleness, zeal, ar¬ 
dour, love to God, and love to men 
evinced in his body which was in that 
of the Lord Jesus. Thus understood, 

■ it means that ho placed the Lord 
Jesus before him as the model of 
his life, and deemed it an object 
to bo attained even by great self- 
denial and sufferings to be conformed 
to him. (2.) A desire to attain to the 
same life in the resurrection which 
the Lord Jesus had attained to. A 
desire to be made like him, and that 
in his body which bore about the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, he might again 
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might be made manifest in our 
mortal flesh. 


■ live after death as the 1 ord Jesus 
lid. Thus understood, it implies an 

; earnest wish to attain to the resurreo- 
| tion of the dead.and accords with what 

■ lie says in Phil. iii. 8—11. whieh may 
perhaps he considered as Paul's own 
eommentary on this passage, winch 

: haR been so variously, and so little 
understood by expositors. “ Yea, 

, doubtless, and I count all tilings but 
loss, for the excellency of the kuow- 
, lodge of Jesus Christ my Lord : for 
whom 1 have suffered the low of all 
tilings, mid do count them but dung 
that 1 yiuy win Chri-t. Thai 1 may 
know him, and the power of his t*.-ur 
rection, and the fellowship of hi- suf 
ferings, being made eonformahie unt'* 
his death ; if bv am m* t?i1 i. 
attain unto the resurrection of tin* 
dead;" eomp. Col. i. *21. It inti 
mates Paul’s earnest desire and long¬ 
ing to be made like Christ in the 
resurrection (eo*np. Phil. ni. 21). Ins 
longing to rise again in the l.v*. dav 
(eomp. Acts xwi. 7i; Iti- -en^.» of the 
importance of tin- doctrine of the 
resurrection ami (u>- readme**' to.sutler 
anything if lm might at !• -t a :.nti t* 
the resurrei • ;on of ;> .• u t. and ?.e 
n»adv to entm *\ ’i. the lb deemi-r 
into a world of glon. The a. taiument 
of this is the high ( >; ei t before the 
Christian, and t * be made like the 
Redeemer in heaven, to have a body 
like his, is the grand purpose for 
which they should 1 1 \i*; and sustained 
by tliis hope they should be willing to 
endure any trials, and meet any suf¬ 
ferings, if they may come to that same 
“ life" and blessedness above. j 

11. For i vc which live, Those of ; 
us, the apostles and ministers of the . 
Redeemer who still survive. James ' 
the brother of John had been put to 
death ( Acts xii. 2); and it is probable 
also that some other of the apostles 
had been also. This verse is merely , 
explanatory of the previous verse. 
1; Arc a! way del it'• red unto death. 
Exposed constantly to death. This 
shows what is meant in ver. lb, by 
bearing about in the body the dying 


12 So then a death worketh in 
us, but life in you. 

11 chap. 13. !>. 

of the Lord Jesus; see Note on 1 
Cor. xv. HI. f In onr mortal flesh. 
In our body. In our* life on earth ; 
Hhd in our glorified body in heaven ; 
see Note on ver. 10. 

12. So then death, wnrl'eth in ns. 
We arc exposed to death. The preach 
mg of the gospel exposes us to trials 
which maybe regarded as death work¬ 
ing in us. Death has an energy over 
us ( MflyuT/i, is at work, is active, or 

, operates); it is constantly employed 
in inflicting pains on us, and subject¬ 
ing ii> to privation and trials. 'Phis 
is a strong and emphatic mode of 
saying that they were alwavs exposed 
to death We are railed to serve and 
glonfv the Redeemer, a* it were, by 
r< p*vted deaths and bv constantly 
dv mg * /!nt Hh in non. \ oil live 
a> the cfleet of our being constantly 
exposed to death You reap the ad¬ 
vantage of ail our exposure to trials, 
and of all our sufferings. You are 
comparatively safe; are freed from 
tlii'exposure to death ; and will re- 
i ene eternal life as the fruit of our 
t<uls, and exposures. Life here may 
refer either to exemption from dan¬ 
ger and death; or it may refer to the 
life of religion; the hopes of piety ; 
tin' prospect of eternal salvation. To 
me it seems most probable that Paul 
means to use it in the hitler sense, 
and that he designs to say that while 
he was exposed to death and called to 
endure constant trial, the effect would 
he that they would obtain, m consc- 
ijuence of Ins sufferings, the blessed- 
lies- of eternal llm; comp, ver, 1A. 
Thus understood, this passage means, 
that the suffering* and self-denial* of 
flic apostles were for tho good of 
others, and would result in their 
benefit and salvation ; and the design 
of Paul here i* to remind them of his 
sufferings iri their behalf, in order to 
conciliate their favour and bind them 
more closely to him l»v the remem¬ 
brance of liis sufferings on their 
account. 

13. Wc having the same spirit of 
faith. The same spirit that i* ex- 
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13 We having the same 0 spirit have I spoken; we also believe, 
of faith, according as it is writ- and therefore speak ; 
ten, 4 I believed, and therefore 14 Knowing c that he which 

a2Pe.I.I. &Ps.llG.J0. echap.5.1—4. 


pressed in the quotation which he is 
about to make; tho name faith whic|i 
the psalmist had. Wc have the very 
spirit of faith which is expressed by 
David. Tho sense is, wc have the 
same spirit of faith which he had who 
said, “ I believed,” &c. The phrase, 
“ spirit of faith,” means substantially 
tho same as faith itself; a believing 
sense or impression of the truth. 
% According as it is written. This 
passage is found in Ps. exvi. 10. 
When the psalmist uttered the words, 
he was greatly afflicted; see ver. 3, 
6—8. In these circumstances, lie 
prayed to God, and expressed con¬ 
fidence in him, and placed all his reli¬ 
ance on him. In his affliction lie 
spoke to God; he spoke of his con¬ 
fidence in him; he proclaimed his 
relianco on him; and his having 
spoken in this maimer was tho result 
of his belief, or of his putting confi¬ 
dence in God. ^Paul, in quoting this, 
does not mean to say that the psalm¬ 
ist had any reference to the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel; nor does he mean 
to say that his circumstances were iu 
all respects like those of the psalmist. 
The circumstances resembled each 
other only in these respects, (1.) That 
Paul, liko the psalmist, was in cir¬ 
cumstances of trial and affliction; 
and, (2.) That the language which 
both usod was that which was prompt¬ 
ed by faith—faith, which led them to 
give utterance to the sentiments of 
their hearts; the palmist to utter his 
confidence in God, and the hopes by 
which ho was sustained, and Paul to 
utter hit belief in the glorious truths 
of tho gospel; to speak of a risen 
Saviour, and to show forth the con¬ 
solations which wore thus set before 
men in the gospel. The sentiments 
of both were tho language of faith. 
Both, in afflictions, uttered the lan- 

r go of faith; and Paul uses here, as 
often does, the language of the 
Old Testament, as exactly expressing 
hia feelings, and the principles by 


which ho was actuated. ^ We also 
believe, <fcc. We believe in the truths 
of the gospel; we believe in God, in 
the Saviour, in the atonement, in the 
resurrection, Ac. The sentiment is, 
that they had a firm confidence in 
these things, and that, as the result 
of that confidence they boldly deliv¬ 
ered their sentiments. It prompted 
them to give utterance to their feel¬ 
ings. *• Out of the abundance of the 
heart,” said the Saviour, “ the mouth 
speaketh,” Matt. xii. 31. No man 
should attempt to preach thb gospel 
who has not a firm belief of its truths; 
and lie who does believe its truths 
will be prompted to make them 
known to his fellow-men. All suc¬ 
cessful preaching is the result of a 
firm and settled conviction of the truth 
of tho gospel; and when such a con¬ 
viction exists, ,it is natural to give 
utterance to the belief, and such an 
expression will be attended with-happy 
influences on the minds of other men ; 
see Note on Acts iv. 20. 

14. Knowing. Being fully confi¬ 
dent ; having the most entire assur¬ 
ance. It was the assured hope of the 
resurrection which sustained them in 
all their trials. This expression de¬ 
notes the full and unwavering belief, 
in the minds of the apostles, that the 
doctrines which they preached were 
true. They hiew that they were 
revealed from heaven, and that all the j 
promises of God would bo fulfilled, j 
% Shall raise up t is also. All Chris¬ 
tians. In the hope of tne rosurree- 1 
tion they were ready to meet trials, 
and even to die. Sustained by this 
assurance, the apostles wont forth 
amidst persecutions and opposition, j 
for they knew that their trials would ! 
soon end, and that they would be | 
raised up iu the morning of the resur- j 
rection, to a world of eternal glory, j 
% By Jesus. By tho power or the 
agency of Jesus. Christ will raise 
up the dead from their graves, John 
v. 25—29. f skaU present us 
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raised up the Lord Jesus, shall 6 might? through the thanksgiving 
raise up us also by Jesus, and of many, redound to the glory of 
shall present us with you. God. 

15 For n all things arc for your 16 For which cause 0 we faint 
sakes, that the abundant grace not r but though our outward 


with you. Will present us before the 
throne of glory with exceeding joy 
and honour. lie will present us to 
God as those who have been redeemed 
by his blood, lie will present us* in 
the courts of heaven, before the throne 
of the eternal Father, as his ran¬ 
somed people; a9 recovered from the 
ruins of the fall; as saved hv the 
merits of his blood. They shall not 
only be # raised up from the dead; hut 
they shall ho publicly and solemnly 
presented to Clod as his, as recovered 
to»his service, and as having a title in 
the covenant of grace to the blessed¬ 
ness of heaven. 

V>.Fr>r all things arc for your sales. 
All these tilings; these gloriole* hopes 
and truths, and prospects; the.se hell- 
denials of the apostles, and these pro¬ 
visions of the plan of mercy, f F<<r 
your fairs. On your account. They 
are designed to promote your salva¬ 
tion. They are not primarily for the 
welfare of those who engage in the*o 
toils and self-denial**; hut the whole 
arrangement and execution of the 
plan of salvation, and all the self- 
denial evinced by those who are en¬ 
gaged in making that plan known, arc 
in order that you might he benefitted. 
One object of Paul in this statement, 
doubtless, is, to conciliate their 
favour, and remove the objections 
which had been made to him by a 
j faction in the church at Corinth. 

That the abundant grace. Grace 
abounding, or overflowing. The rich 
, mercy of God that should he mani 
| fested by these means. It is implied 
i here, that grace would abound by 
' means of these labours and self-denials 
: of the apostles. The grace referred 
to here is that which would be con¬ 
ferred on them in consequence of these 
labours. ^ Through the th^nhgivimj 
of many. That many may have occa¬ 
sion of gratitude to God; that by 
these labours more persons may be 


i led to praise him. 2t was an object 
with Paul so to labour that as many 
as possible might he led to praise God, 
and have occasion to thank him to 
all eternity. ^ ludound to the glory 
of Clod. That God may have aug¬ 
mented praise; that his glory in the 
salvation of men may abound. The 
sentiment of the passage is, that it 
would he for the glory of God that as 
many as possible should be brought to 
give praise and thanksgivings to him: 
and that, therefore, Paul endeavoured 
to make as many converts as possible. 
He denied himself; he welcomed toil; j 
he encountered enemies flic subjected 
himself to dancers ; and he sought by 
i all means possible to bring as many 
i as could he brought to praise (Joel, 
i The word '‘redound" he**» 

; means abound, or he abundant ; and 
i the sense is. that the overflowing grace 
■ thus twinced in the salvation of many 
would so abound as to promote the ; 
glory of dod. 

US. For which cause. With such 
an object in view, ami sustained by 
such elevated purposes ami desires. 
The sense is. that the purpose of try¬ 
ing to save as many as possible would 
make toil easy, privations welcome, 
and would be so accompanied by the 
grace of God, as to gird tin* soul with 1 
strength, and till it with abundant 
consolations. * HV faint not. For 
an explanation of the word here used, 
we Note on ver. 1. We are tint ex¬ 
hausted, desponding, or disheartened. 
•We are sustained, encouraged, em¬ 
boldened by having such an object in 
view. «[ [hit though our outward man 
perish. Hy outward man, Paul evi¬ 
dently means the body. By using the 
phrases, “the outward man,” and the 
“ inward man,” he shows that ho 
believed that man was made up of 
two parts, body and soul. He was no 
materialist. He has described two 
parts as constituting man, so distinct 
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man perish, yet the inward 0 man 

is renewed day by day. 

__ “ Ho.7.22. 


that while the one perishus, the other 
!" reuowcd; while the one is enfeebled, 
the other is strengthened; while the 
one grows old and decays, the other 
renews its youth and is invigorated. 

Of course, the soul is not dependent 
on the body for its vigour and strength 
since it expands while the body de¬ 
cays ; and of course the soul may 
exist independently of the body, and 
in a separate state.' f Pcrith. (trews 
old; becomes weak and feeble ; loses 
its vigour and elasticity under the 
many trials which we endure, and 
under the infirmities of advancin' 1 
years. It is a eharacteristh ve- - a, 

I “ outer man,Vc;4e o 5 *—of the 
i to O that it thus perishes. 

! fi'k.et as may he its vigour, yet it 
; must decay a,nd die. It cannot long 
bear up under the trials of life, .and 
! the wear and tear of constant action, 
j but must soon sink to the grave. 

! 5i Yet the inward man. The soul; 
j the underlying, the immortal part. 

! If Is renewed. Is renovated, strongth- 
cned, invigorated. His powers of 
mind expanded ; his courage became j expressions, and manifests that the 
, bolder ; he had clearer views of i mind of the writer was labouring to 
1 truth ; ho had more faith in God. j convey ideas which language, even 
As he drew nearer to the grave anil j after .ill the energy of expression 
to heaven, his soul was more raised i which he could eouunriud, would very 
above the world, and he was more j imperfectly communicate. The trials 
i titled with the joys and triumphs of, which Paul endured, to many persons 
I the gospel. The understanding and j would have seemed to be any thing 
! the heart did not sympathize with j else hut light. They consisted of 
the sudering ami decaying body ; but, J want, and danger, and contempt, and 
whiio that became feeble, the soul ao-! stoning; and toil, and weariness, and 
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17 For.» our light affliction, 
which is hut for a moment, 

_6 Hom.S.lS.34. 

tending to the grave. The sentiment 
of this verse is, that in an effort to do 
good, and to promote the salvation of 
man, the soul will he sustained in 
trials, ami will he comforted and 
invigorated even when the body is 
weary, grows old, decays, and dies. 

It is the testimony of Paul respecting ! 
his own experience; and it is a fact 
which has lieen experienced by thou¬ 
sands in their efforts to do good, and I 
to save the souls of men from death. [ 
17. For our [ink affliction. This i 
verso, with the following, is designed i 
seij;ce« pf eonso- ! 
lation and support which Paul and" j 
his fellow-labourers had in their many , 
trials. Bloomfield remarks on this 
passage, that “ in energy and beauty ! 
of expression, it is little inferior to : 
any in Demosthenes himself, to whom, 
indeed, and to TljucydideB in his ora¬ 
tions, the style of the apostle, when 
it rises to the oratorical, bears no 
slight resemblance.” The passage 
abounds with intensive and emphatic 


i quired new strength, and was titling 
j for its flight to tho eternal world. 

I This verso is an ample refutation of 
! the doctrine of the materialist, and 
J proves that there is in man somothing 
that is distinct from decaying and 
j dying matter, and that there is a prill- 
| ciplo which may gain* augmented 
| strength and power, while the body 
: dies; comp. Note, Korn. vii. 22. 

! f Day by day. Constantly. There 
j was a daily and constant increase of 
I inward vigour. God imparted to him 
! constant strength in his trials, and j 
| sustained him with the hopes of hen- j 
| ven, as the body was decaying, and . 


tho scorn of the world, aud constant 
exposure to death by land or by sea ; 
see ver. 7—10, comp. chap. xi. 23— 
27. Yet these trials, though con¬ 
tinued through many years, and con¬ 
stituting. as it were, his very ltfe, he 
speaks of as the lightest conceivable 
thing when compared with that eter¬ 
nal glory which awaited him. lie 
strives to get an expression as em¬ 
phatic as possible, to show that in his 
estimation they were not worthy to 
he named* in comparison with the 
eternal weight of glory. It is not 
suflteiiyat to say that the affliction was 
•' light” or was a mere trifle ; but he 
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j worketk for us a far more exceed- 

j says that it vras to endure but for a 
j moment. Though trials had followed 
J him ever since he began to make 
; known the Redeemer, and though he 
, had the firmest expectation that they 
j would follow him to the end of life 
j and everywhere (Acts xx. 23), yet all 
| this was a momentary trifle compared 
j with the eternal glory before him. 

| The word rendered “ light” (ix*^«v) 
means that which is easy to bear, and 
j is usually applied to a burden ; see 
j Mat. xi. 30, comp. 2 Cor. i. 17. 
j Which is hut for q moment. The 
Greek word here used (ra^ctvrixu) 

! occurs no where else in the New Tcs- 
! lament* It is an adverb, from itlrlxx, 
aWot. and means properly, at this very 
instant; immediately. Here it seems 
; to qualify the word “ light,” and to 1 m* 
used in the sense of momentary, tran- 
. sient. Bloomfield renders it, “ for 
! the at present lightness of our afflic¬ 
tion.” Doddridge, “for this momen¬ 
tary lightness of our affliction, which 
passes off so last, and leaves so little i 
impression that it may be called leu'ty 
itself." The apostle evidently wished 
to express two ideas in as emphatic a 
manner as possible ; first, that the 
affliction was liylit, and, secondly, that 
i it was transient, momentary, and 
: soon passing away. Ilis object is to 
contrast this with the glory that 
awaited him, as being heavy, and as 
being also eternal, 1> Worketh for 
us; see Note, ver. 12. Will produce, 
will result in. The effect of those af¬ 
flictions is to produce eternal glory. 
This they do, (1.) By their tendency 
, to wean us from the world ; <2.) To 
purify the heart, by enabling us to 
break off from the sins on account of 
which God afflicts us; (3.) By dis¬ 
posing us to look to God for consola¬ 
tion and support incur trials; (4.) 
By inducing us to contemplate the 
glories of the heavenly world, and 
thus winning us to seek heaven n's 
our home; and, (5.) Because God' 
lias graciously promised to reward j 
his people in heaven as the result of 
• their bearing trials in this life. It is , 

‘ by affliction that he purifies them 
| (Isa. shrift. 10) ; and by trial that he 


I ing and eternal weight of glory ; 

taker their affections from the objects 
of time and sense, and gives them a 
relish for the enjoyments which result 
from the prospect of perfect and eter¬ 
nal glory. % A far more exceeding 
tig There 

is not to bo found any where a more 
energetic expression than this. The 
word (£Mri£/$,>X»i.) here used (whence 
our word hyperbole) means properly a 
throwing, casting, or throwing beyond. 
In the New Testament it means ex¬ 
cess, excellence, eminence; see ver. 

7. “ The excellency of the power.” 

The phrase xaiyin^aXn* means ex¬ 
ceedingly, supereminently. Horn. vii. 
13 ; 1 ('or. xii. 31; 2 Cor. i. H; Gal. 
i. 13. This expression would have 
been by itself intensive in a high de¬ 
gree. But this was not sufficient to 
express Paul’s sense of the glory 
which was laid up for Christians. It 
was not enomrh for him to u<o the 
ordinary highest expression for the 
superlative to denote the value of the 
object in his eye. He therefore coins • 
an expression, and adds tit I’rtaGoXr*. 1 
It is not merely eminent; hut it is 
; eminent unto eminence : excess wife 
! excess ; a hyperbole vnto hyperbole , 
—one hyperbole heaped on another: j 
and the expression means that it is j 
“ exceeding exceedingly” glorious ; 1 
glorious in the highest possible degree, j 
, — ffnhinsan. Mr. Slade renders it. j 
: “ infinitely exceeding.” The expres- i 
: sion is the Hebrew form of denoting * 

; the highest superlative; and it means 1 
: that all hyperboles fail of expressing j 
: that eternal glory which remains for - 
the just. It is infinite and boundless. 
You may pass from one degree to 
another ; from one sublime height to 
another ; but still an infinity remaihs j 
beyond. Nothing can describe the j 
uppermost height of that glory ; no¬ 
thing can express its infinitude. 

Eternal. This stands in contrast 
with the affliction that is for a mo¬ 
ment (** 0 *v'iixx). The one is mo¬ 
mentary, transient; so short, even in 
the longest life, that it may be said 
to be an instant ; the other has no 
limits to its duration. It is literally 
everlasting f Weiyht (£x(*t). This 
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' 18 While we look not at the I things which arc seen, but at the 


Aands opposed to the {iXatptfv) light 
affliction. That was so light that it 
/ was a trifle. It was easily borne. It 
* was like the most light and airy ob- 
j$ts, which constitute no burden. It 
is no\ fven here called a burden, or 
said to he heavy in any degree. This 
is so hetfT as he a burden. Gro- 
tius thinl&that the image is taken 
from gold or^ihrer articles, that arc 
solid and heav v > compared with those 
that are mixed » r plated. Bat -why 
may it not refer to fho in8 ‘g nla of 
glory and honour ■ * robo hraT y with 
gold, or a diadem nr erovrn, heavy 
with gold or diamond 8 glory so rich, 
bo profuse ns to bo heavy? the 
affliction was light; hut the crown, 
the robe, the adorning the glori¬ 
ous world were no* titles, or baubles, 
but solid, subp**‘ nfial > weighty. We 
apply the wr*‘d weighty now to that 
which is va lua hlc and important, com¬ 
pared with that which is of no value, 
probably because the precious metals 
am* jewels are heavy ; and it is by 
them that we usually estimate the 
value of objects, Of glory 
The Hebrew word to 3 denotes weight 
as well as glory. And perhaps Paul 
had that use of the word in his eye in 
this strong expression. It refers here 
to the splendour, magnificence, hon¬ 
our, and happiness of the eternal 
world.—Ii\ this exceedingly interest¬ 
ing passage, which is worthy of the 
deepest study of Christians, Paul has 
set in most beautiful and emphatic 
contrast the trials of this life and the 
glories of heaven. It may be profita¬ 
ble to contemplate at a single glance 
the view which ho had of them, that 
they may be brought distinctly before 
thfc mind. 

the one is* 

1. Affi.iction, Sx '^ is . 

2. Light, ix*p#»*. 

3. For a moment, 

tijh other is, by contrast, 

. /.\?VX3i.oby, hi*. 

(2.) wtoyrht, /3«* *. 

(3.) Eternal 


(4.) Eminent, or excellent, xa& enj- 
fioXw. 

(5.) Infinitely excellent, eminent in 
the highest degree, %U 

So the account stands in the view of 
Paul; and with this balance in favour 
of the eternal glory, ho regarded 
afflictions as mere trifles, and made it 
the grand purpose of his life to gain 
the glory of the heavens. What wise 
man, looking at the account, would 
not do likewise % 

18. While we look, drc. Or, rather, 
wo not looking at the things which 
are seen. The design of this is, to 
show in what way the afflictions which 
they endured became in their view 
light and momentary. It was by 
looking to the glories of the future 
world, and thus turning away the at¬ 
tention from the trials and sorrows of 
this life. If we look directly at our 
trials ; if the mind is fixed wholly 
on them, and we think of nothing 
else, they often appear heavy and 
long. Even comparatively light and 
brief sufferings will appear to bo ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to bear. But if 
we can turn away the mind from them 
and contemplate future glory ; if wo 
can compare them with eternal bless¬ 
edness, and feel that they will intro¬ 
duce us to perfect - and everlasting 
happiness, they will appear to be 
transitory, and will bo easily borne. 
And Paul here has stated the true 
secret of hearing trials with patience. 
It is to look at the things which are 
unseen. To anticipate the glories of 
the heavenly world. To fix the eye 
on the eternal happiness which is be¬ 
yond the grave ; and to reflect how 
short these trials are, compared with 
the eternal glories of heaven ; and 
how short they will teem, to be when 
we are there. ^ The things which are 
seen. The things here below; the 
things of tiiis life-poverty, want, 
care, persecution, trial, Ac. ^ The 
things which are not seen. The 
lories of heaven, comp. Ileb. xi. 1. 

The things which are seen are tem¬ 
poral*^ This refers particularly to 
the things which they sufered. Bat 
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things which are not « seen : for temporal j but the things which 
the things which are seen are are not seen art eternal. 

a Heb.ll.l. 


it is as true of all things here below. 
Wealth, pleasure, fame, the three i 
idols which the people of this world 
adore, are all to endure lmt for a 
little time. They will all soon vanish 
away. So it is with pain, and sorrow, 
and tears. All that we enjoy, and ail 
that wo suffer here, must soon vanish 
and disappear. The most splendid 
palace will decay ; the most costly 
pile will moulder to dust ; the most 
magnificent city will fell to ruins; the 
most exquisite earthly pleasures will 
soon come to an end ; and the most 
extended posses ions can he enjoyed 
hut a little time. So the aeutest pain 
will soon be over; the most lingering 
disease will soon cease ; the evils of 
the deepest poverty, want, and suffer¬ 
ing will soon he passed. There is 
nothing on which the eye can fix, no* 
thing that the heart can desire here, 
which will not soon fade away ; or. if 
it survives, it is temporary in regard j 
to us. We must soon leave it to j 
others ; and if enjoyed, it will he on* 1 
joyed while o«r binlic$ are slumbering j 
in tho grave, and our souls engaged 
in tho deep solemnities of eternity. 
How foolish then to make these our 
portion, and to fix our affections su¬ 
premely on the things of thin life i 
How foolish also to he very deeply 
.affected by the trials of this life, which 
dt the furthest can he endured hut a 
little longer before we shall he for 
ever beyond their reach ! The ' 
things which arc not seen are eternal. ' 
Every thing which pertains to that ■ 
state beyond the grave. (1.) (iod is 
eternal; not to leave us as our earthly i 
friends do. (2.) The Saviour is eter¬ 
nal—to ho our everlasting friend. 
(3.) The companions and friends there 
are eternal. The angels who arc to 
be our associates, and the spirits of 
the just with whom we shall live, are 
to exist for ever. The angels never 
die ; and the pious dead shall die no 
more. There shall be then no sepa¬ 
ration, no death-bed, no graye / no 
sad vacancy and loss caused .fey* the 
removal of a mijch-loved friend. 


(4.)Tho joys of heaven are eternal. 
There shall ho no interruption ; no 
night; no cessation ; no end. Hea¬ 
ven and all its joys shall be everlast¬ 
ing ; and he who enters there shall 
have the assurance that those joys 
shall endure and increase while eter¬ 
nal ages shall roll away. (A.) It may 
be added, also, that the woes of hell 
shall be eternal. They arc now 
among the things which to us " are 
not seenand they, as well as the 
joys of heaven, shall have no end. 
Sorrow there shall never cease ; the 
soul shall there never die ; the body 
that shall he raised up * , to the resur¬ 
rection of damnation " shall never 
again expire.— And when all these 
things arc contemplated, well might 
I’aul say of the things of this life-— 
t lie sorrows, trials, privations, and 
persecutions which he endured, that 
they were ” light.” and were “ for a 
moment.” llow soon will they pass 
away ; how soon shall we all he en¬ 
gaged amidst the unchanging and 
eternal realities of the things which 
are not seen ! 


1. Ministers of the gospel have no 
cause to faint or to he discouraged, 
ver. 1. Whatever may he ^ie recep¬ 
tion of their message, and whatever 
the trials to which they may ho sub¬ 
jected, yet there are abundant sources 
of consolation ami support in tho 
gospel which they preach. They have 
the consciousness that they preach a 
system of truth; that they are pro¬ 
claiming that which God has revealed; 
ayd, if they are faithful, that they 
have his smiles and approbation. 
Even, therefore, if men reject, and 
despise their message, and if they arc 
called to endure many privation* and 
trials, they should not faint. It is 
enough for them that they proclaim 
the truth which God loves, and that 
they moot with his approbation and 
smiles. Trials will come in tho min¬ 
istry as every where else, but there 
are also peculiar consolations. There 
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! may be much opposition and resist¬ 
ance to the message, but we should 
not faint or bo discouraged. Wo 
should do our duty, and comrqfy the 
resujt to God'. 

2. The gospel should he embraced 
by those to whom it comes, vcr. 2. If 
it has their reason and conscience in 
its favour, then they should embrace 
it without delay. They are under the 
most sacred obligation to receive it, 
and to beeomo decided Christians. 
Every man is bound, and may be 
urged to pursue, that course which bis 
conscience approves; and the gospel 
may thus be pressed on the attention 
of all to whom it comes., 

3. If men wish peace of conscience, 
they should embrace the gospel, ver. 

v 2. They can never find it elsewhere. 
No man’s continence is at peace from 
the fact that he docs not repent, and 
love God and obey the‘gospel. His 
heart may love sin ; but bis conscience 
cannot approve it. That is at peace 
only in doing the work of God ; and 
I that can find self-approbation only 
when it submits to him, and embra¬ 
ces the gospel of his Son. Then the 
conscience is at case. No man ever 
vet kpi troubled conscience from the 
fctM that he had embraced the gospel, 
and was an humble and decided 
' Christian. Thousands and millions 
have bad a troubled conscience from 
the fact that they have neglected it. 
No innn #n a death-bed ever had a 
troubled conscience because. he em¬ 
braced religion too early in life. 
Thousands and millions have been 
troubled when they rune to die, be¬ 
cause they neglected it so long, or re¬ 
jected it altogether. No man when 
death approaches has a troubled con¬ 
science because he has lived too much 
devoted to God the Saviour, and bcnyi 
too active as a Christian. Hut 0 
how many have been troubled then 
because they have been worldly- 
minded, and selfish, and vain, and 
proud ? The conscience gives peace 
just in proportion as we serve God 
faithfully; nor can all the art of man 
. or Satan give peace to one conscience 
injthe ways of sin, and in the neglect 
of the soul. 

4. Ministers should preach the truth 


—the simple truth—and nothing but 
the truth, ver. 2. They should make 
use of no false art, no deception, no 
trick, no disguise. They should be 
open, sincere, plain, pura in all their 
preaching, and in their manndr of life. 
Such was the course of the Saviour; 
such the course of Paul; and such a 
course only will God approve and 
bless. 

/>. This is .a deluded world, ver. 4. 

It is blinded and deceived by him who 
is here called the “ god of this world.” 
Satan rules in the hearts of men ; and 
he rules by deceiving them, and in 
order to dcrcivAthcmv Every thing 
which operates to prevent men from 
embracing the gospel lias a tendency 
to blind the mind. The mafl who is 
seeking wealth as his only portion, is 
blinded and deceived in regard to its j 
value. The man who is pursuing the | 
objects of ambition as his main por- j 
tion, is deceived in regard to the true 
value of things. And be, or she, who 
pursues pleasure as the main business 
of life, is deceived in regard to the 
proper value of objects. It is impos¬ 
sible to conceive of a world more de¬ 
luded than this. Wc can conceive of ‘ 
a world more sinful, anfl more miser¬ 
able, and such is hell; but there is 
no delusion and deception there. 
Things are seen as they are ; and no i 
one is deceived in regard to his char¬ 
acter or prospects there. But here, 1 
every impenitent man is deceived and I 
blinded. lie is deceived about hip i 
own character; about the relative 
value of objects ; about his prospects 
for eternity; about death, the judg- ! 
ment, heaven, hell. On none of these i 
points lias be any right apprehension; • 
and on none is it possible for any 
luiman power to break the deep delu¬ 
sion, and to penetrato the darkness of 
his mind. 

0. Men are in danger, ver. 4. They 
are under deep delusion, and they 
tread unconcerned near to ruin. They 
walk in darkness—blinded by the god 
of this world, and are very near a 
precipice, and nothing will rouse them 
from their condition. It is like chil- 
drenymthering flowers near a deep 
gulffijien the pursuit of one more 
flower may carry them too far, and 
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they will fall to rise no more. The 
delusion rests on every unsanctifled 
mind; and it needs to remain but a 
little longer, and the soul will be lost. 
That danger deepens every day and 
every hour. If it is continued but a 
little longer it will be broken in upon 
by the sad realities of death, judg-j 
ment, and hell. But then it will be ' 
too late. The soul will be lost— de ~ 1 
luded in the world of probation; sen¬ 
sible of the truth only in the world of 
despair. 

7. Satan will practise every device 
and art possiblo to prevent the gos¬ 
pel from shining upon the hearts of 
men. That light isfiainful ami hate¬ 
ful to his eyes, and lie will do all that 
can begone to prevent its being dif¬ 
fused. Every art which long - tried , 
ingenuity and skill can deviso, will be 
resorted to; every power which ho can J 
put forth will he exerted. If he can I 
blind the minds of men, he will do it. 
If men can he hoodwinked, ami gulled,, 
it will be done. If error can he made 
to spread, and be embraced —error 
smooth, plausible, cunning—it will be 
diffused. Ministers will he raised up 
to preach it; and the press will he 
oraploved tp accomplish it. If sin¬ 
ners can be deceived, and made to 
remain at ease in their sin?, by novels 
and sod active poetry; by hooks false 
in sentiments, and perverse in morals, 
the press will he made to groan under 
tho works of fiction. If theatres are 
necessary to cheat and beguile men, 
they will he reared ; and the song, and 
the dance, tho ball, and the splendid 
party will alike contribute to divert j 
the attention from the cross of Christ, 
the worth of the soul, and the import- t 
anee of a preparation to die. No art . 
has been spared, or will he Bpared to 1 
deceive men ; and the world is full of' 


been deluded hv the arts of the veteran ; 
in temptation ; and the fires of hell 
will not burn any the less fiercely be- : 
cause the sinner suffered himself to 
ho deluded, and chose to go there j 
through the ball-room or the theatre, j 
The sinner is, after all, voluntary in ; 
his delusions. He or be might, 
know the truth. IIci goes voluntarily 
to the place of amusement; voluntarily 
forms the plans of gain and ambition 
which deceive and ruin the soul; goes 
voluntarily to tho theatre, and to the 
haunts of vice; and chooses this 
course in the face of many warnings, 
and remonstrances. Who is to blame 
if he is lost ! Who hut himself? 

\). Sinners should be entreated to 
rouse from this delusive and false 
security. They arc now blinded, ami 
deceived. Life is too short and too 
uncertain to he playing such a game 
as tho sinner does. There aro too 
many realities hero to make it pro¬ 
per to pass life amidst deceptions and \ 
delusions. Sin is real, and danger is 
real, and death is real, and eternity is 
real; and man should rouse from his 
delusions, ami look upon things as ' 
they are. Soon he will he on a bed ’ 
of death, and then he will look over | 
the follies of his life. Soon he^ill he 
at the judgment bar, and from that 
j high and awful place look on the Vast 1 
I and tho future, and sen things as they 1 
; are. But, alas ! it will ho too late 1 
then to repair tho errors of a life ; and 
amidst the realities of those scenes, 
all that ho may he able to do, will he j 
to sigh unavailingly that he suffered , 
himself to be deluded, deceived, and ! 
destroyed in tho only world of proba¬ 
tion, by the trifles and baubles which 
the great ‘deceiver placed before him 
to beguile him of heaven, and to lead 
him down to hell! 


the devices of Satan to hoodwink and 
blind the perishiug, aud lead them 
down to hell. 

8. Yet, Satan is not alone to blame 
for this. lie does all he can. ami he 
has consummate skill and art. Yet, 
let not the deluded sinner take com¬ 
fort to himself because Satan is the 
tempter, and because he is deluded. 
The bitterness of death is qptamadc 
sweet to a young man bccauai'.he has 


» 10. The great purpose of the min- ; 
istry is to make known in any and j 
every way the Lord Jesus Christ, rer. ; 

; .5. To this, the ministers of the gos- J 
pel are to devote themselves. It is \ 
not to cultivate farms ; to engage in 
traffic ; to shine in tho social circle ; 
to be distinguished for learning; to 
become fine scholars; to be pro¬ 
foundly versed in science ; or to be 
distinguished as authors, that they are 
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sot apart ; hut it is in every way pos¬ 
sible to make known the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Whatever other men do, or 
not do ; however the world may choose 
to be employed, their work is simple 
and plain, and it is not to cease or be 
intermitted till death shall close their 
toils. Neither by the love of case, of 
wealth, or pleasure are they to turn 
aside from their work, or to forsake 
the vocation to which God has called 
them. 

11. We see the responsibility of the 
ministry, ver. 5. On the ministry de¬ 
volves the work of making the Saviour 
known to a dying world. If they will 
not do it, the world will remain in 
ignorance of the Redeemer and will 
perish. If there is one soul to whom 
they might make known the Saviour, 
and to whom they do not make him 
known, thdt soul will perish, and the 
responsibility will rest on the minister 
of the Lord Jesus. And, O! how 
groat is this responsibility ! And who 
is sufficient for those* things ? 

12. Ministers of the gospel should 
submit to any self-denial in order that 
they may do good. Their Master did ; 
and Paul and the other apostles did. 
It is sufficient for tho disciple that lie 
ho as the master ; and the ministers 
of tljo gospel should regard themselves 
as set apart to a work of self-denial, 
and called to a life of toil, like their 
Lord. Their rest is in heaven, and 
not on the earth. Their days of leis¬ 
ure and repose are to bo found in the 
skies when their work is done, and not 

■ in a world perishing in sin. 

13. The ministry is a glorious work, 
j vcr. 5. What higher honour is there 

on earth than to make known a lle- 
deemer? What pleasure more ex- 
' <iuisito can there he than to spoak of 
pardon to the guilty ? What greater 
comfort than to goto the afflicted amt 
hind up their hearts; to four the halm 
of peace into the wounded spirit, and 
to sustain and cheer the dying i The 
ministry has its own consolations 
amidst all its trials ; its own honour 
amidst the contempt and scorn with 
which it is often viewed by the world. 

14. The situation of man would 
have been dreadful and awful had it 
not been for tho light which is im- 
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parted by revelation, and by the Holy : 
Spirit, vcr. 6. Man would have ever 
remained like the dark night before 
God said, “ Let there be lightand 
his condition would have been thick 
darkness, where not a ray of light 
would have beamed on his benighted 
way. Some idea of what this was, i 
and would have continued to be, we j 
have now in the heathen world, where j 
thick darkness reigns Over nations, j 
though it has'been somewhat broken j 
in upon by the dim light which tradi- J 
tion has diffused there. ' 

15. God has power to impart light I 
to the most dark,,and benighted mind, j 
There is no one to whom he cannot re- • 
veal himself and make his truth known, 
vcr. Q. With as much east* as he I 
commanded light to shine out of j 
darkness at first can ho command the ! 
pure light of truth to shine on tho i 
minds of men ; and on minds most 
beclouded by sin he can cause the sun , 
of righteousness to shine with healing j 
in his beams. ! 

1G. We should implore the cnlight- j 
ening influence of the Spirit of truth, 1 
ver. 0. If God is the source of light, I 
we should seek it at his hands. Noth¬ 
ing to man is so valuablo as tho light j 
of truth ; nothing of so much worth as 
tho knowledge of the true God; and 
with the deepest solicitude, and the : 
most fervent prayer, should we seek j 
the enlightening influences of his 
Spirit, and the guidance of his grace. 

17. There is no true knowledge of 
God except that which shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ, vcr. G. lie came 
to make known the true God. He is 
the exact image of God. He re- , 
sembles him in all things. And ho i 
who does not love the character of j 
Jesus Christ, therefore, does not love 
the character of God ; he who does i 
not seek to be like Jesus Christ, does 
not desire to be like God. He who 
does not bear the image of the Re¬ 
deemer, does not bear tho image of 
God. To be a moral man merely, 
therefore, is not to bo like r God. To 
be amiable, and honest, merely, is not 
to bo like God. Jesus Christ, tho 
image of God, was moro than this. 
He iQ^mliywus. lie was holy. He 
was/^ri man, a man of prayer, and 
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i filled with the love of God, and was it should be a matter of unfeigned 
| always submissive to his holy will. He thankfulness to us that God has been i 
sought his honour and glory : and he pleased to raise up men who have been 
made it the great purpose of his life willing to suffer so much that it might 
and death to make known his cxis- bo perpetuated and extended on the 
fence, perfections, and name. To earth ; and we should be willing also j 
imitate him in this is to have the to imitate their example, anti deny 
knowledge of the glory of God ; ami ourselves, that ie<* may make its ines- I 
no man is like God who does not bear timablc blessings known to those who 
the image of the Redeemer. No man are now* destitute. To us, it is worth ! 
I is like God, therefore, who is not a all it has cost—all the blood of apos- j 
. Christian. Of course, no man can ties and martyrs ; to others, also, it 
be prepared for heaven who is not a would be worth all that it would cost j 
friend and follower of Jesus Christ. to send it to them, llow can we bet- 
18. God designs to secure the pro- ter express our sense of its worth, ami 

motion of his own glory in the man- our gratitude to the dying Redeemer, 

ner in which religion is spread in the and our veneration for the memory of 
world, vcr. 7. For this purpose, and self-denying apostles and martyrs, 
with t^is view, he did not coxmnit it than by endeavouring to diffuse the 

to angels, nor has he employed .men religion for which they died all over 

i of rank, or wealth, or profound scion- the world * 

; tific attainments to be the chief in- 20. We have in Ibis chapter an 
| struments in its propagation. lie has illustration of the sustaining powered 

[ committed it to frail, mortal men ; religion in trials, ver. f\ ft. The 

j and often to men of humble rank, and friends of Christianity have been 

' even humble attainments—except at- called to endure every form of sutf'er- 

tainmenrs in piety. In fitting them ing. Poverty, want, tears, stripes, 

for their work his grace is manifest ; imprisonments, and deaths have been 

and in all the success which attends their portion. They have suffered 

their labours it is apparent that it i* under every form of torture which men 

by the mere grace and mercy of God . could inflict on them. And yet the 
that it is done. | power of religion has never failed 

10. We see what our religion has ; them. It has been amply tried; and ' 
cost. ver. 8, 0. Its extension in the ; has shown itself aide to sustain them 
world has been everywhere connected j always, and to enable them always to ( 
with sufferings, ami toil, ami tears, i triumph. Though troubled, they have ; 
It began in the lab mrs, sorrows, self- ; not been so close pressed that they 
denials, persecutions, and dying i had no room to turn ; the ugh per- , 
agonies of the Son of God ; and to i plexed, they have not been without | 
introduce it to the world cost his life. . some resource; though persecuted hv | 
It was spread by the toils, and sacra- I men, they have not been forsaken by ■ 
fiecs, and sufferings of the apostles. | God ; though throw’ll down in the , 
It was kept up by the dying groans of . conflict, yet they have recovered ! 
martyrs. It has been preserved and strength, and been prepared to renew ; 

extended on earth by the labours and j the strife, ami to engage in new con- • 

prayers of the Reformers, and amidst j tentions with the foes of God. Who i 

scenes of persecution everywhere, and f can estimate the value of a religion ] 

it is now’ extending through the earth like this l Who docs not sec that it I 

by the sacrifices of those who are wil- ' is adapted to man in a state of trial, j 

ling to leave country and home ; to : and that it furnishes him with just j 

cross oceans and deserts ; and* to what he needs in this world ? 
encounter the perils of barbarous 21. Christianity will live, ver. H, ft ; 
climes, that they may make it known Nothing can destroy it. All the : 

to distant lands. If estimated by what power that could he brought to bear I 

it has cost, assuredly no religion, no ori it to blot it from the earth has j 

blessing is so valuable as Cturi^ianity. been tried, and yet it survives. No 

It is above all human vaiuattoir; and new attempt to destroy it can pro- j 
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• vail; and it is now settled that this I heaven, will invite them to it. And * 


religion is to live to the end of time. 
It has cat much to obtain this de¬ 
monstration ; but it is worth all it 
has cost, and the sufferings of apostles 
and martyrs, therefore, have not been 
for naught. 

22. Christians should be willing to 
endure anything in order that they 
may become like Christ on earth, and 
be like him in heaven, ver. 10. It is 
worth all their efforts, and all their ! 
self-denials. It is the grand object 
before us; and wc should deem no suf¬ 
ferings too severe, no self-denial or 
sacrifice too great, if wc may become 
like him here below, and may live 
With him above, ver. 10, 11. 

23. In order to animate us in the 
work to which God has called us ; to 
encourage us in our trials ; and to 
prompt us to a faithful discharge of 
our duties, especially those who like 
Paul are called to preach the gospel, 
we should have,like him, the following 
views and feelings—views and feelings 
adapted to sustain us in all our trials, 
and to uphold us in all the conflicts of 
life. (1.) A firm and unwavering belief 
of the truth of tho religion which wo 
profess, and of the truth which wo 
mako known to others, ver. 12. No 
man can preach successfully, and no 
man can do much good, whose mind 
Is vacillating and hesitating ; who is 
filled with doubts, and who goes 
timidly to work, or who declares that 
of which ho has no practical acquaint¬ 
ance, and no deep-felt conviction, and 
who knows not whereof he affirms. 
A man to do good must have a faith 
which never wavers ; a conviction of 

1 truth which is constant; a belief set- 
i tied like tho everlasting hills, which 
! nothing can shake or overturn. With 
such a conviction of tho truth of 
Christianity, and of the great doc-, 
triucs which it inculcates, he cannot 
but speak of it, aud make known his 
convictions, lie that believes that 
men auk in fact in danger of hell, 
wim. tell them of it; he that believes 
there is an awful bar of judgment, | 
will tell them of it; he that believes ■ 
that the Son of God became incar- I 
nate and died for men, will tell them ■ 
of it; ho thAt believes that there is a ! 


one reason why professing Christians 
are so reluctant to speak of these 
things, is, that they have no very 
settled and definite conviotion of 
their truth, and no correct view of 
their relative importance. (2.) We 
should have a firm assurance that 
God has raised up the Lord Jobus, 
and that we also shall be raised from 
the dead, ver. 14. The hope and j 
expectation of the resurrection of the j 
dead was one of the sustaining prin- , 
eiples which upheld Paul in his la¬ 
bours, and to attain to this was one 
of the grand objects of his life, Acts j 
xxiii. 6 ; Phil. iii. 11. Under the in- j 
fluence of this hope and expectation, j 
he was willing to encounter any dan- j 
ger, dftd to enduro any trial? The J 
prospect of being raised up to eternal j 
life aud glory was all that was need- j 
ful to make trials welcome, and to i 
uphold him in the midst of privations 
and toils. And so we, if wo are as¬ 
sured of this great truth, shall wel¬ 
come trial also, and shall ho able to 
endure afflictions .and persecutions. 
They will soon be ended, and the 
qternal glory in the morning of the 
resurrection shall be more than a 
compensation for all that we shall 
! endure in this life. (3.) We should 
have a sincere desire to promote the j 
glory of God, and to bring as many j 
as possible to join in jus praise, and ; 
to celebrate his saving mercy, ver. 15. j 
It was this which sustained and ani- ! 
mated Paul ; and a man who has this i 
as the leading object of his life, and 
his great purpose and aim, will be 
willing to endure much trial, to suffer 
much persecution, and to encounter 
many dangers. N^) object is so noblo 
as that of endeavouring to promote 
the divine glory ; and he who is in- i 
flucnced by that will caro little how 
many sufferings ho is called to endure 
in this life. 

24. Christians should have such a 
belief of tho truth of their religion as 
to be willing to speak of it at all times, 
and in all places, ver. 13. If we have 
such a belief wo shall be willing to 
speak of it. We cannot help it. We 
shull so see its value, and.so love it, 
and aviliearU will be so full of it, 
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and we shall see so much the danger joys of the world above. In that 
of our fellow-men, that we shall be world all these sorrows will seem like 
j instinctively prompted to go to them the sufferings of childhood, that we 
and warn them of their danger, and have now almost forgotten, and that 
tell them of the glories of the Re- now seem to us like trifles, 
deemer. 27. We should not look to the 

25. Christians may expert to be things which are seen as our portion, 
i ‘supported and comforted in the trials ver. 17, IS. They are light in their 
| and toils of life, ver. 10. The " out- character, and are soon to fade away. , 
i ward man” will indeed perish and Our great interests are beyond the , 

| decay. The body will become fecblo, grave. There all is weighty, and mo- 
: weary, jaded, decayed, decrepit. It mentous, and eternal. Whatever j 
will be tilled with pain, and will lan- great interests wo have arc there. J 
guish under disease, and will endure Eternity is stamped upon all the joys ! 

| the mortal agony, and will be cor- and all the sorrows which are beyond 1 
| rupted in the tomb. But the “in- this life. Here all is temporary, j 
; ward man” will be renewed. The changing, decaying, dying. There ; 

I faith will be invigorated, the hope all is fixed, settled, unchanging, im- j 
j bcconl^ stronger.the intellect blighter, mortal. It becomes us then as 
j the heart better, the wholo soul be rational creatures to look to that | 
j more like God. While the body, world, to act with reference to it, to ( 
therefore, the less important part, feel and act as if we felt that all our 
decays and dies, the immortal part interests were there. Wen* this life j 
shall l]ve and ripen for glory. Of all, every thing in relation to us would j 
what consequence is it, therefore, j be trifling. Hut when we remember 
how soon or how much the body de- that there is an eternity ; that we I 
cays : or when, and where, and how ! are near it; and tliat our conduct 
it dies? I^et the immortal part bo here is to determine our characii-r , 
preserved, let that live, and all »*‘d destiny there, life becomes in- | 
well. And while this is done, we vested with infinite importance, i 
should not, we shall not “ faint." Who pan estimate the magnitude of j 
We shall be sustained; and shall the interests at stake ! Who can | 
find the consolations of religion to appreciate aright the importance of 
be fitted to all our wants, and every step wo take, and every plan i 
adapted to all the necessities of our i wo form i I 

! condition as weak, and frail, aud 28. All hero below is temporary, 
j dying creatures. decaying, dying ; ver. 17. 18. Afflic- 

2(1. We learn from this chapter how tious are temporary. They are but 
to bear affliction in a proper maimer, for a moment, and will soon be passed 
j ver. 17, 18. It is by looking at eter- away. Our sorrows hero will soon be | 

1 nity and comparing our trials with ended. The last sigh on earth will j 
the eternal weight of glory that soon be heaved; the last tear will have 
I awaits us. In themselves afflictions j fallen on the cheek ; the last pain will 
j often seem heavy and long. Human | have shot across the seat of life ! The 
: nature is often ready to sii/k under . last pangs of parting with a beloved 
I them. The powers of the body fail, Lfriend will soon have been endured ; 
{and the mortal frame is crushed, {and the last stop which wo are to take 
j The day seems long while we suffer ; i in “the valley of the shadow of death," 
and the night seems often to he almost i will soon have been trod. And in 
endless, Deut. xxviii. t!7. But .com- j like manner we shall soon have tasted 
pared with eternity how short are all the last cup of earthly joy. All our 
these trials! Compared with the ! comforts here below will soon pass 
weight of glory which awaits the be- j from us. Our friends will die. Our 
liever, what a trifle arc the severest! sources of happiness will bo dried up. 
sufferings of this life. Soon the ran- j Our health will fail, and darkness will 
somed spirit will be released,^! will come over our eyes, and we shall go 
j be admitted to th$ full fruition of the 1 down to the dead. All our property 
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o Job 4.19; 2 Pet. 1.13,14. 


dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house b not made with 
hands, eternal in .the heavens. 
b 1 Pet.14. 


must be left, and all our honours be these trials terminate in eternal bless- 
parted with for ever. In a little'time edness beyond the grave 
*—O, how brief! we shall have gone CHAPTER V. 

from all these, and shall be engaged This chapter is closely connected 
in the deep and awful solemnities of with the former, and indeed has been 
the unchanging world. How vain and improperly separated from it, as is 
foolish, therefore, the attachment to manifest from the word “ For ” (y«e) 
earthly objects! How important to with which it commences. It con- 
secure an interest in that future in- tains a further statement of reasons 
heritance which shall never fade away! for what has been said in the previous 
29. Let it not be inferred, how- chapter. The main subject there was 
ever, that all affliction shall be light, the minjstrv ; the honesty and fidelity 
and for a moment, or that all earthly with which Paul and his fellow- 
trial shall of course work out a far labourers toiled (ver. 1—3^; the 
more exceeding and eternal weight of trials and dangers which they encoun- 
glory. There are sorrows beyond the tered in the work of the ministry (ver. 
grave compared with which the most 7—12); and the consolations and sup- 
heavy and most protracted woes this ports which they had in its various 
side the tomb, are “ light,” and are trials, ver. 13—18. This chapter con- 
“ but for a moment.” And there are tains'a continuation of the same sub¬ 
sorrows in this life, deep and pro- ject, and a further statement of the 
longed afflictions—which by no means motives which prompted them to their I 
tend to prepare the soul for the “ far work, and of the supports which up- 
moro exceeding and eternal weight of held them in the arduous duties to 
glory.” Such aro those afflictions which they were called. It is a 
where there is no submission to the chapter full of exquisite beauties of 
will of God ; where there is murmur- sentiment and of language, and as j 
ing, repining, impatience, and in- well adapted to give consolation and j 
creased rebellion ; where there is no support to all Christjans now as it is ; 
looking to God for comfort, and no to ministers; and the sentiments are 
contemplation of eternal glory. Such as well adapted to sustain the humblest [ 
aro those afflictions where men look believer in his trials as they were to ! 
to philosophy, or to earthly friends to sustain the apostles themselves. The j 
| comfort them ; or where they plunge following aro the points of consolation | 
deeper into the business, the gayety, or and support, and reasons for their i 
j the vices of the world, to drown their zeal and self-denial, to which the 
| sorrows and to obliterate the sense of apostle refers. 

I their calamities. This is “the sor- 1. They had the assured prospect of 
| row of the world, which worketh the resurrection, and of eternal life, j 
death,” 2 Cor. vii. 10. In afflictions, ver. 1—4. The body might decay, ] 
therefore, it should be to us a matter, and be worn out; it might sigh and I 
i of deop and anxious solicitude to groan, but they had a better home, a ! 

| know whether we have the right feel- mansion of eternal rest in the heavens, j 
I ings, and whether wc are seeking the It was their earnest desire to reach 
J right sources of consolation. And in heaven ; though not such a desire as 
Buch seasons it shall be the subject of to make them unwilling to endure the 
our deep and earnest prayer to God toils nnd trials which God should ap- 
that our trials may, by his grace, be point to them here below, but still an 
made to work out for us “ a far more ! earnest, anxious wish to reach safely 
exceeding and eternal weight of their eternal home in the skies. In 
glory.” All are afflicted ; all suffer the prospect of their heavenly home, 
in various ways; and all may find and their eternal rest, they were willing 
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2 For in this we groan, * ear- with our home which is from 
nestly deairing to be clothed upon heaven: 

« Boa .8.33. 


to endure all the trials which were ap¬ 
pointed to them. 

2. God had appointed them to this; 
he had fitted them for these trials; he 
had endowed them with the graces of 
his Spirit; and they were, therefore, 
willing to be absent from the body, 
and to bo present with the Lord; ver. 
j 5 —8. They had such a view of 
• heaven as their home that they were 
willing at any time to depart and 
! enter the world of rest, and they did 
' not, therefore, shrink from the trials 
! and dangers which would be likely soon 
to bri%g them there, 
j 3. They had a deep and constant 
conviction that they must soon appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ; 
ver. 9—11. They laboured that they 
might be accepted by him (ver. 9); 
they knew that they must give a 
solemn account to him (ver. 10); they , 
had a clear view, and a deep impres¬ 
sion of the awful terrors of that day, 
and they laboured, therefore, to save ! 
as many as possible from the condem¬ 
nation of the great Judge of all, and 
endeavoured to 44 persuade ” them to ; 
be prepared for that scene ; ver. 11. | 

4. Though to some they migfit ap- . 
pear to be under the influence of im- . 
proper excitement, and even to be do- ! 
ranged (ver. 14), yet they were acting ! 
only under the proper influence of tin* 

I love of Christ, ; ver. I t, 1/5. Th»*v 
j were constrained ami urged on by his | 
j love ; they knew that he had died for J 
all, and that all men were dead in sin; j 
aud they felt themselves the con- > 
; straining influence of that love prompt- 1 
ing them t<» deny themselves, and to j 
devote their all to his service and j 
cause. • 

5. Their views of all things had 
been changed; ver. 10, 17. They had 
ceased to act under the influences 

j which govern other men ; but their 
| own hearts had been changed, and 
i they bad bccomo new creatures in 
j Christ, and iu their lives they evinced 
j tho spirit which should govern those ! 
j who were thus renewed. , j 

6. They had been solemnly com- i 


missioned by God as his ambassadors 
in this cause. They had been sent to 
make known the terms and the way of 
reconciliation, and they felt it to be 
their duty to proclaim those terms on 
as wide a scalo as possible, and with 
tho utmost real and self-denial. It 
Was God’s glorious plan of reconcilia¬ 
tion ; and on tho ground of the atone¬ 
ment made by the Redeemer, they 
could now offer salvation to all man¬ 
kind, and as all might bo saved, they 
felt themselves bound to offer the 
terms of salvation to as many as pos¬ 
sible ; ver. 18—21. The grand argu¬ 
ment for urging sinners to bo recon¬ 
ciled to God, is tho fact that Christ 
has died for their Bins, and, therefore, 
tho apostles apprized of this fact, 
sought to urge as many as possible to 
become his friends ; ver. 21. 

1. For we know. We who aro en¬ 
gaged in the work of the gospel min¬ 
istry. Paul is giving a reason why he 
and his fellow-labourers did not be¬ 
come weary and faint in their work. 
The reason was, that they knew that 
even if their body should die, they had 
an inheritance reserved for them in 
heaven. The expression 44 we know" 
is the language of strong and unwa- 
yring assurance. They had no doubt 
on the subject. And it proves that 
there may be the assurance of eternal 
life ; or such evidence of acceptance 
with God as to leavo no doubt of a 
final admission into heaven. This 
language was often used by the Sav¬ 
iour in reference to the truths which 
he taught (John iii. 11; »v. 22); 
arid it is used by tho sacred writers in 
regard to the truths which they re¬ 
corded, and in regard to their own 
personal piety; John xxi. 24 ; 1 John 
ii. 3, A, 18; iii. 2. 14,19, 24; iv. 0, 13; 
v. 2,15,19, 20. % That if our earthly 

house. The word “ earthly” her** 
stands opposed to “heaven¬ 
ly,” or to tho house eternal (»* r*>; 
evaat9?t) in the heavens.” The word 
properly means “ upon earth, terres¬ 
trial, belonging to the earth, or on the 
earth,” and is applied to Indies (i 
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Cor. xr. 40); to earthly things (John 
iii. 12); to earthly, or worldly wisdom, 
James iii. 15. The word house here 
refers doubtless to the body, as the 
habitation, or the dwelling-place of 
the mind or soul. The soul dwells in 
it as we dwell in a'house, or tent, 
f Of this tabernacle. This word 
means a booth, or tent—a movable 
dwelling. The use of the word here 
is not a mero redundancy, but the 
idea which Paul designs to convey is, 
doubtless, that the body—the house of 
the soul—was not a permanent dwdl- 
ing-placc, but was of the same nature 
as n booth or tent, that was set up for 
a temporary purpose, or that was 
easily taken down in migrating from 
one place to another, it refers here 
to the body as the frail and temporary 
abode of the soul. It is not a perma¬ 
nent dwelling; a fixed habitation, but 
is liable to be taken down at any 
moment, and was fitted up with that 
view. Tindal rendeas it, “ if our 
earthly mansion wherein we now 
dwell." The Syriac renders it, “ for 
we know that if our house on earth, 
which is our body, woro dissolved.” 
The idea is a beautiful one, that the 
body is a mere unfixed, movable 
dwelling-place; liable to bo taken 
down at any moment, and not de¬ 
signed, any more than a tent is, to be 
a permanont habitation, f Were dis¬ 
solved (x*t«XkSw). This word means 
properly to disunite the parts of any 
thing ; and is applied to the act of 
throwing down,or destroying a build¬ 
ing. It is applied here to the body, 
regarded ns a temporary dwelling that 
might bo taken down, and it refers, 
j doubtless, to the dissolution of the 
! body in the grave. The idea is, that 
! if this body should moulder back to 
I dust, and be resolved into its original 
• eloments; or if by great zeal and 
labour it should be exhausted and 
; worn out. Language like this is used 
j by Eliphaz, tho Temanite, in dcscrib- 
j ing the body of man. ** Ilow much 
less in those that dwell in houses of 
clay,” Ac ; Job iv. 10; comp. 2 Pet. i. 
13, 14. ^ We have a building of 
God. Robinson (Lexicon) supposes 
that it refers to “ the future spiritual 
body as the abode of the soul. Some 


have supposed that it refers to some 
“ celestial vehicle” with which God 
invests the soul during the interme¬ 
diate state. But the Scripture is 
silent about any such celestial vehicle. 

It is not easy to tell what was the 
precise idea which Paul here designed 
to convey. Perhaps a few remarks 
may enable us to arrive at the mean¬ 
ing. (1.) It was not to be temporary; 
not a tent or tabernacle that could he 
taken down. (2.) It was to be eternal 
in the heavens. (3.) It was to be such 
as to constitute a dwelling; a clothing, 
or such a protection as should keep 
the soul from being “ naked.” (4.) 

It was io be such as should constitute 
“ life” in contradistinction from 
“ mortality.” These things will bet¬ 
ter agree with the supposition of its 
referring to the future body of tho 
saints than any thing else ; and pro¬ 
bably the idea of Paul is, that the 
body there will bo incorruptible and 
immortal. When he says it is a 
“building of God” (i« 0icD), lie evi- j 
dently means that it is made by God; I 
that he is the architect of that future j 
and eternal dwelling. Macknight and 
some others, however, understood this 
of the mansions which God has fitted 
up for his people in heaven, and which 
the I*ord Jesus has gone to prepare 
for thorn ; comp. John xiv. 2. But 
sec Note on ver. 3. ^ An house. A 
dwelling; an abode ; that is, accord¬ 
ing to the interpretation above, a ce¬ 
lestial, pure, immortal body; a body 
that shall have God for its immediate 
author, and that shall be fitted to 
dwell in heaven for ever. ^ Not made 
with hands. Not constructed by 
man ; a habitation not like those j 
which are made by human skill, and 
which are therefore easily taken down 
or removed, but oms that is made by 
‘God himself. This does not imply j 
that the “ earthly house” which i* to 
l>e superseded by that in heaven is 
made with hands, but the idea is, that | 
tho earthly dwelling has things about j 
it which resemble that which is made ! 
by man, or as if it were made with ; 
hands; i. e. it is temporary, frail, . 
easily taken down or removed. But j 
that which is in heaven is permanent, 
fixed, eternal, as if made by God. < 
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3 If bo be that being clothed we 4 For we that are in this taber- 
shall not be found naked. a nacle do groan, being burdened ; I 

a Re.8.18; 16.15. 


t Eternal in the heavens. Immortal; 
to lire for ever. The future body 
shall never be taken down or dissolved 
by death. It is eternal, of course, 
only in respect to the future, and not 
in respect to the past. And it is not 
only eternal, but it is to abide for 
ever in the heavens—in the world of 
glory. It is never to be subjected to 
a dwelling on the cartli ; never to be 
in a world of sin, suffering, and death. 

2. For in this. In this tent, taber¬ 
nacle, or dwelling. In our body boro. 
f\ Wc groan; comp. Noto, Horn. vjii. 
22. tfhe sense is, that we are sub- 
; jecteifto so many trials and afflictions 
in the present body; that the body is 
subjected to so many pains and to so 
much suffering, as to make us earn¬ 
estly desire to be invested with that 
body which shall be free from all sus¬ 
ceptibility to suffering. \ Earnestly 
desiring to he clothed upon with our 
house, Ac. There is evidently hero a i 
change of the metaphor which gives 
an apparent harshness to the con¬ 
struction. One idea of the apostle is, 
that the body here, and the spiritual 
body hereafter, is a house or a dwell¬ 
ing. Here he speaks of it as a gar¬ 
ment which may be put on or laid off; 
and of himself as earnestly desiring to 
put on the immortal clothing or vest¬ 
ment which was in heaven. Both 
these figures are common in ancient 
j writings, and a change in this manner 
' in the popular style is not unusual, 
i The Pythagoreans compared the body 
to a tent, or hut, for the soul; the 
Platonists liken it to a vestment.— 
Bloomfield. The .lews speak of a 
vestment to the soul in this world and 
the next. They affirm that the soul ■ 
had a covering when it was under the 
throne of God, an4 before it was 
j clothed with the body.* This vestment 
1 they say was “ the image of God” 
j which was lost by Adam. After the 
fell, they say Adam and all his pos- 
| ierity were regarded as naked. In 
j the future world they say the good 
! will be clothed with a vestment for 
J the soul which they speak of as lucid I 


and radiant, and such as no one on 
earth can attain.— Schoettgcn. But 
there is no rea#on to think that Paul 
referred to any such trifles ns the 
Jews have believed on this subject. 
He evidently regarded man as com¬ 
posed of body and soul. The soul was 
the more important part. And the 
body constituted its mere habitation 
or dwelling. Yet a body was essen¬ 
tial to the idea of the complete man ; 
and since this was frail and dying, he 
looked forward to a union with the 
body that should be eternal in the 
heavens, as a more desirable and per¬ 
fect habitation of the soul. Mr. Locke 
has given an interpretation of this in 
which he is probably alone, hut which 
has so much appearance of plausibil¬ 
ity that it is not improper to refer to 
it. Ilo supposes that this whole pas¬ 
sage has reference to the fact that at 
the coming of the Redeemer the body 
will bo changed without experiencing 
death; (comp. 1 (’or. xv. f>l, A2 >; 
that Paul expected that this might 
soon occur; and that ho earnestly 
desired to undergo this transformation 
without experiencing the pains of 
dying. Ho therefore paraphrases it, 
"For in this tabernacle 1 groan, 
earnestly desiring, without putting otf 
this mortal, earthly body by death, to 
have that celestial body superinduced, 
if so be the coining of (-hrist shall 
overtake mo in this life, before I put 
off this body.” With our house. 
The phrase ‘"to be clothed upon with 
our house” seems to bo harsh and 
unusual. Tho sense is plain, how¬ 
ever, that Paul desired to he invested 
with that pure, spiritual, and unde- 
baying body which was to be tho eter¬ 
nal abode of his soul in heaven. That 
he speaks of as a house a j 

more permanent and substantial dwel- ( 
ling than a tent, or tabernacle. 

3. If so be that being clothed. This 
passage has been interpreted in a 
great many different ways. The view 
of Locke is given above. RosenmUl- 
ler renders it, ” For in tho other life 
we shall not be wholly destitute of a 
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not for that we woulS be nn- mortality * might be swallowed up 

clothed, hut clothed upon, that of life. ' 

. «t Cor.16.es. 

body, but we shall have a body.” tians. All Christians. That are 
Tindal renders it, “ If it happen that in this tabernacle. This frail and 
we be found clothed, qpd not naked.” dying body; Note, ver. 1. If Do 
Doddridge supposes it to mean, “since groan ; see ver. 2. This is a further 
being so clothed upon, we shall not be explanation of what is said in ver. 2. 
found naked, and exposed to any evil It implies an ardent and earnest 
and inconvenience, how entirely desire to leave a world of toil and 
soever we may be stripped of every pain, and to enter into a world of rest ] 
thing we can call our own here below.” and glory. % Being burdened. Being \ 
Hammond explains it to mean, “ If, borne down by the toils, and trials, i 
indeed, we shall, happily, be among and calamities of this life ; see Note, 
the number of those faithful Chris- chap. iii. 7—10. *ff Not for that we 
tiaris, who will bo found clothed upon, would be unclothed. Not that we are 
not naked.” Various other exposi- impatient, and unwilling to bear these j 
tions may be seen in the larger com- burdens as long as God shall appoint, j 
| montarics. The meaning is probably Not that wo merely wish to la^ aside 
I this: (1.) The word “clothed” refers this mortal body. We do not desire 
tothofuturcspiritualbodyofbelieverB; to die and depart merely because we 
the eternal habitation in which they suffer much, and because the body 
shall reside. (2.) The expression here is subjected^*) great trials. This 
implies an earnest desire of Paul to is not the ground of our wish to 
< be thus invested with that body. (3.) depart. We are willing to bear trials. 

It is the language of humility and of We are not impatient under afflictions, 
deep solicitude, as if it were possible —The sentiment here is, that the j 
! that they might fail, and as if it mere fact that we may bo afflicted j 
j demanded their utmost care and much and long, should not be the | 
I anxiety that they might thus be clothed principal reason why we should desire 
with the spiritual body in heaven, to depart. We should be willing to 
(4.) It means that in that future bear all this as long as God shall j 
state, the soul will not bo naked; i.e. choose to appoint. The anxiety of 
dostituto of any body, or covering. Paul to enter the eternal world was 
Tho present body will be laid aside, from a higher motive than a mere 
It will return to corruption, and tho desire to got away from trouble, 
disembodied Spirit will ascend to God ^ But clothed upon. To he invested 
and to heaven. It will be disencum- with our spiritual body. We desire 
I bored of tho body with which it has to be clothed with that body. We 
been so long clothed. But we are not desire to be in heaven, and to be 
thence to infer that it will he desti- clothed with immortality. We wish 
tute of a body; that it will remain a to have a body that shall he pure, 
paked soul, it will be clothed there undocaying, ever glorious. It was not, 
in its appropriate glorified body; and therefore, a mere desire to be released 
will have an appropriate habitation from sufferings ; it was an earnest 
there. This does not imply, as Bloom-* wish to be admitted to the glories of 
field supposes, that the souls of the the future world, and partake of the 
wicked will be destitute of any such happiness which we would enjoy there, 
habitation as the glorified body of the This is one of*tho reasons why Paul 
saints; which may be true—but it wished to be in heaven. Other 
means simply that the soul shall not reasons he has stated elsewhere. | 
be destitute of an appropriate body in Thus in Phil. i. 23, he says he had j 
heaven, but that tho union of body “a desire to depart and to be with j 
and soul thero shall bo known as well Christ .” So in ver. 8 of this chapter, I 
os on earth. he Bays he was “ willing rather to be [ 

4. For we. We who are Chris- absent from the body and to be pre- 
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6 Now he that hath wrought ° 
us for the self-same thing, is God, 
who also hath given unto us the 
earnest 6 of the Spirit. 

als.29.33; Ep.2.10. AEp.1.14. 

sent with the Lord.” In 2 Tim. iv. 
6—8, he speaks of the “crown of 
righteousness” laid up for him as a 
reason why he was willing to die. 
f That mortality might he swallowed 
■ up of li/e. On the meaning of the 
word rendered “swallowed up” 
(xa<r*<r«S»i); see Note on t Cor. xv. 
54. The meaning here is. that it 
might be completely absorbed; that 
it might cease to be; that there might 
bo no more mortality, but that he might 
pass to the immortal state—to the 
condition of eternal life in the hea¬ 
vens. The body here is mortal; the 
body there will be immortal; and Paul 
desired to pass away from the mortal 
state to one that shall be inunprtal, a 
world where there shall be no more 
death ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 

5. Now he that hath wrought ns for 
the self-same thing. The phrase 
“self-same thing” hero means this 
very thing, i. e. the thing to which he j 
had referred—the preparation for 
heaven, or the heavenly dwelling. 
The word “wrought” here 
yttrauiw) means thatGod had formed 
or made them for tliir ; that is, he had 
by the influences of the Spirit, and by 
his agency on tin* heart, created them, 
as it were, for this, and adapted them 
to it. God has destined us to this 
change from corruption to incorrup¬ 
tion ; ho has adapted us to it ; he has 
formed ns for it. It does not refer to 
the original creation of tho body and 
the soul for this end, hut it means 
that God, by his own renewing, and 
sanctifying, and sustaining agency, 
had formed them for this, and adapted ( 
them to it. Tho object of Paul in 
stating that it was done by God, is to 
keep this truth prominently before the 
mind. It was not by any native incli¬ 
nation, or strength, or power which 
they had, but it was all to be traced 
to God ; comp. Eph. ii. 10. % Who 
also hath given. In addition to the 
! fitting for eternal glory he has given j 
j us the earnest of the Spirit to sustain j 


6 Therefore we are always con¬ 
fident, knowing that, whilst we are 
at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord : ■ 

us here. We aro not only prepared 
to enter into heaven, but wo have 
here also tho support produced by the 
earnest of the Spirit, f The earnest 
of the Spirit. On the meaning of this, 
see Note on chap. i. 22. He has 
given to us the Iloly Spirit as tho 
pledge or assurance of the eternal 
inheritance. 

(5. Therefore we are always confi¬ 
dent. Tho word hero used (Sajjtvtnt) 
means to bo of good cheer. To have 
good courage, to bo full of hope. 
Tho idea is, that Paul was not 
dejected, cast down, disheartened, 
discouraged, lie was cheerful and 
happy, lie was patient in his trials, 
and diligent in his calling. He was 
full of hope, and of the confident 
expectation of heaven; and this filled 
him with cheerfulness and with joy. 
Tindal renders it, “ we are always of 
goud cheero.” And this was not. 
occasional and transitory, it was con¬ 
stant, it was uniform, it always 
(<r«*TtfTi) existed. — This is an instance 
of the uniform cheerfulness which will 
bo produced by the assured prospect 
of heaven. It is an instance too when 
the hope of heaven will enable a man 
to faco danger with courage; to 
enduro toil with patience; and to 
submjt to trials in any form with 
cheerfulness. Knowing; see 

ver. 1. This is another instance in 
! which the apostle expresses undoubted 
| assurance. ^ Whilst we arc at home 
in the body. The won! here used 
means literally to H 
[ among one’s own people, to be at 
home; to bo present at any place. 
It is here equivalent to saying, “while 
we dwell in the body;” sec ver. I. 
Doddridge renders it, “ sojourning in 
the body;” and remarks that it is 
improper to render it “ at home in 
tho body,” since it is the apostle's 
design to intimate that this is not our 
home. But Bloomfield says that the 
word is never used in the sense of 
sojourning. The idea is not that of 
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7 (Fbr o we walk by faith, not 
by sight:-) \ * 

a Rmn. B4M.25. 


, being; “ at boirfe”—for this is an idea 
| ■which is the very opposite of that 
which the apostle wishes to convey. 
Hill,purpose is not at all to represent 
the body here as our home, and the 
Original word does not imply that. 
It means here simply to be in the 
body; to be present in the body ; that 
is, while we are in the body. ^ Wc 
are absent from the Lord. The Lord 
Jesus ; see Notes, Acts i. 24 ; comp. 
Phil. i. 23. Ilero ho was in a strange 
world, and among strangers. His 
great desire and purpose was to bo 
with the Lord ; and hence ho cared 
little how soon the frail tabernacle of | 
the body was taken down, and was 1 
cheerful amidst all the labours and j 
sufferings that tended to bring it to , 
the grave, and to release him to go to I 
his otornal home where he would be 
Lpresent for ever with the Lord. 

• 7. For we walk. To walk, in the j 

Scriptures often denotes to live, to j 
act, to conduct in a certain way; see ; 


8 We are confident, I say , 
and 1 willing rather to be absent 
b Ph. 1.28. 


heaven; of the fact that the Redeemer 
is there; of the fact that there is a 
crown of glory; and he lives, and acts 
as if that were-all real, and as t/'he 
saw it all. The simple account of 
faith, and of living by faith is, that we 
live and act as if these things were 
true, and suffer them to make an im¬ 
pression on our mind according to 
their real nature; see Note on Mark 
xvi. 16.. It is contradistinguished 
from living simply under the influence 
of things that arc seen. God is un¬ 
seen—but the Christian lives, and 
thinks, and acts as if there were a ( 
God, and as if he saw him. *Christ j 
is unseen now'by the bodily eye; but 
the Christian lives and acts as if he ! 
were seen, i. e. as if his eye were 
known.to be upon us, and as if he was 
now exalted to heaven and was the 
only Saviour. The Holy Spirit is 
unseen; but he lives, and acts as if 
there were such a Spirit, and as if his 
influences were needful to renew, and 


! Notes on Horn. iv. 12 ; vi. 4. It has 1 
i reference to tho fact that life is a I 
'• journey, or a pilgrimage, and that tho J 
j Christian is travelling to another j 
country. The sense here is, that we 
j conduct oursclveB in our course of life 
j with reference to the things which are 
; unseen, ami not with reference to the 
| things which are seen, By faith. 

! In tho belief of those things which wo 
j do not see. We believe in the exis¬ 
tence of objects which are invisible, 
and we are influenced by them. To 
J walk by faith, is to livo in tho confi- 
nt expectation of thingB that are to 
me ; in the belief of tho existence 
of unseen realities; and suffering them 
to influence ub as if they were seen. ( 
The people of this world are influenced 
by the things that are seen. They 
live for wealth, honour, splendour, 
praise, for tho objects which this world 
can ftirnish, and as if there were 
nothing which is unseen, or as if they 
ought not to be influenced by the 
things which are unseen. The Chris¬ 
tian, on the contrary, has a firm con¬ 
viction of the reality of the glories of 


1 purify tho soul. Heaven is unseen ; 

I but the Christian lives, and thinks, 
j and acts as if there were a heaven, 

| and as if he now saw its glories, lie j 
has confidence in these, and in kin- ( 
dred truths, and he nct$.as if they were j 
real.—Could man see all these ; were 
they visible to tho naked eye as they 
are to tho eye of faith, no one would 
doubt the propriety of living and act¬ 
ing with reference to them. But if 
they exist, there is no more impro¬ 
priety in acting with reference to 
them than if they woro seen. Our 
seeing or not seeing them does not 
alter their nature or importance, and 
tho fact that they are not seen does 
not make it improper to act with 
reference to them.—There are many 
ways of. being convinced of the exis- | 
tence and reality of objects besides | 
scctnpthem; and it may be as rational 
to be influenced by the reason, the | 
judgment, or by strong confidence, as j 
it is to be influenced by sight. Be* ! 
sides, all men are influenced by things j 
which they have not seen. They j 
hope for objects that are future. 
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from the body, and to be present whether present or absent, we may ’ 
with the Lord. be accepted of him. 

| 0 Wherefore we 1 labour, that, 10 For « we must all appear 

1 endeavour. a Rom. 14.10.' 

! They aspire to happiness which they influence and control us. In both it 
have not yet beheld. They strive for is faith that controls us, and not sight. I 
honour and wealth which are unseen, 8. We are confident, vor. fl. We 1 
and which is in the distant futurp. are cheerful, and courageous, and j 

They live, aud act—influenced by ready to bear our trial. Tjndal | 

. strong faith and hope —as if these renders it, “we are of good comfort.” ■ 

! things were attainable; and they II And nil liny rather to he absent 
i deny themselves, and labour,and cross from the body. We would prefer to 
l oceans and deserts, and breathe in die. The same idea occurs in l’hil. 
j pestilential air to obtain those things i. 23. “ Having a desire to depart 
which they have not seen, and which and to be with Christ; which is far 

to them are in the distant future, hotter.” The sense is, that Paul 

And why should not the Christian would have preferred to die, and to 
; endure like labour, and he willing to go to heaven, rather than to remain 
suffer fti like manner, to gain the in a world of sin and trial. To be 
unseen crown which is incorruptible, present with the Lord. The Lord 
and to acquire tho unseen wealth Jesus; sec Note on Acts i 21; comp, 
which the moth does not corrupt ?— Phil. i. 23. The idea of Paul is, that 
And further still, the men of this the Lord Jesus would constitute the 
world strive for those objects which main glory of heaven, and that to be 
' they have not beheld, without any j with him was equivalent to being in a w 
promise or any assurance that they j place of perfect bliss, lie had no 
shall obtain them. No being able to idea of any heaven where the Lord 
grant them has promised them; no; Jesus was not; and to be with him j 
, one has assured them that their lives was to ho in heaven. That world j 
shall bo lengthened out to obtain them, whore the Redeemer is. is heaven. 1 
In a moment they may be cut off and This nlsq proves that the spirits of i 
all their plans frustrated; or they tho saints, when they depart, are with j 
may be utterly disappointed and all the Redeemer ; ». e. are at once taken 
their plans fail; or if they gain the to heaven. It demonstrates, (1.) 
object, it may be unsatisfactory, and 1 That they arc not annihilated. (2.) 
may furnish no pleasure such as they i That they do not sleep, and remain in 
had anticipated. But not so the j an unconscious state, as l)r. Priestley 
Christian, lie has, (1.) The promise supposes. (3.) That they are not in 
of life. (2.) He has the assurance ; some intermediate state, either in a 
that sudden death cannot deprive him : state of purgatory, as the Papists sup- 0 
of it. It at once removes him to the I pose, or a state where all the souls of 
object of pursuit, not from it. (3.) ; the just and the unjuat are assembled 
He has the assurance that when j in a common abode, as many Proton* 
obtained, it shall not disgust, or sati- • tants have supposed; but, { 4.) That 
ate, or decay, but that it shall meet ! they dwell with Christ; they are witu 
all the expectations of the soul, and lheLord(r^*» t** They abide in 

shall be eternal. $ Not by sight, his presence ; they partake of his joy 
This may mean either that we are not and his glory; they are permitted to sit 
influenced by a sight of these future with him in his throne ; Uev. hi. 21. 

: glories, or that we are not influenced Tho same idea the Saviour expressed 
by the things which we see. The . to the dying thief, when he said, “to- 
main idea is, that we are not influ- day shalt thou be with me in para- 
! onced and governed by the sight, disc;” Luke xxiii. 43. 

; We are not governed and controlled j 9. Wherefore (Ah)- In view of the 
j l y the things which we see, and we j facts stated above. Since wo have 
i tio not see those things which actually ' the prospect of a resurrection and uf 

! - I 
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before the judgment - seat of 
Christ; that every, one may re¬ 
ceive a the things done in his 

a chap. 7.3. 

future glory; since we have the 
assurance that there is a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens ; and since God has given to 
us this hope, and has granted to us 
the earnest of the Spirit, we make it 
our great object so to live as to be 
accepted by him. % We labour. 
The word here used (tpiXoTwoCjitta, 
from and mi i, loving honour) 

means properly to love honour; to be 
ambitious. This is its usual classical 
signification. In the New Testa¬ 
ment, it means to be ambitious to do 
any tiling; to exert one’s self; to 
strive, as if from a lovo or sense of 
! honour. As in English, to make it a 
1 point of honour to do so and so.— 
Robinson (Lex.); see Korn. xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 11. It means here, that 
Paul made it a point of constant 
effort; it was his leading and constant 
aim to live so as to bo acceptable to 
God, and to meet bis approbation 
wherever bo was. f Whether jtresent 
or absent. Whether present with the 
Lord (ver. 8), or absent from him 
(ver. 0); that is, whether in this 
world or the next; whother we are 
here, or removed to heaven. Wher¬ 
ever we are, or may he, it is, and will 
ho our main purpose and object so to 
live as to sccuro his favour. Paul 
did not wish to livo on earth regard¬ 
less of his favour or without evidence 
<ihat he would be accepted by him. 
He did not make the fact that he was 
absent from him, and that he did not 
see him with the bodily eye, an 
excuse for walking in the ways of 
ambition, or seeking his own purposes 
and ends. The idea is, that so far as% 
this point was concerned, it made no 
difference with him whether lie lived 
or died; whether he was on earth or 
in heaven ; whether in the body or 
out of the body ; it was the great fixed 
principle ofhis nature so to live as to 
secure the approbation of the Lord. 
And this is the true principle on 
which the Christian should act, and 
will act. The fact that he is now 


body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or 
had. 

absent from the Lord will be to him 
no reason why he should lead a life of 
sin and self-indulgence, any more than 
he.would if he were in heaven; and 
the fact that he is Boon to be with 
him is not the main reason why he 
seeks to live so as to please him. It 
is because this has become the fixed 
principle of the soul; the very pur¬ 
pose of tjie life; and this principle ! 
and this purpose will adhere to him, 
and control him wherever he may be ; 
placed, or in whatever world he may 
dwell. We may be accepted of him. ' 
The phrase here used (iwrgiAw iln«») 
means to he well-pleasing; and then 
! to he acceptable, or approved ; Rom. 
xii. 1; xiv. 18; Eph. v. 10; Phil. iv. 
18; Tit. ii. 9. The sense here is, 
that Paul was earnestly desirous of so 
living as to please God, and to receive 
from him the tokens and marks of his 
favour. And the truth taught in this 
verse is, that this will he the groat 
purpose of the Christian’s life, and 
that it makes no difference as to the 
existence and operation of this prin¬ 
ciple whether a man is on earth or in 
heaven. lie will equally desire it. 
and strive for it; an^l this is one of 
the ways in which religion makes a 
man conscientious and holy, and is a 
hotter guard and security for virtue 
than all human laws, and all the 
restraiuts which can be imposed by 
man. 

H*. For we must ($*7). It is pro¬ 
per, fit, necessary that we should all 
appear there. This fact, to which 
Paul now refers, is another reason 
why it was necessary to lead a holy 
life, and why Paul gave himself with 
so much diligence and solf-donial to 
the arduous duties of his office. 
There is a necessity, or a fitness that 
we should appear there to give up our 
account, for we arc here on trial; we 
are responsible moral agents; we are ; 
placed here to form characters for 
eternity. Before we receive our 
eternal allotment it is proper that we 
should render our account of the man- 
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nerin which we have lived, and of the 
manner in which we have improved 
our talents and privileges. In the 
nature of things, it is proper that we 
should undergo a trial before we 
receive our reward, or before we are 
punished; and God has made it neces- | 
sary and certain, by his direct and : 
positive appointment, that we should ! 
stand at the bar of the finaljudge; I 
see ltom. xiv. 10. ^ All. Both Jews j 
and Gentiles; old and young ; bond 1 
I and free; rich and poor ; all of overy j 
1 class, and every age, and every nation. 

| None shall escape by being unknown; \ 
none by virtue of their rank, or 1 
wealth; none because they have a 1 
character too pure to bo judged. All 
shall be arranged in one vast asseni- 
! blage, and with reference to their 
' eternal doom; sec Iiev. xx. 12. 
Rosenmuller supposes that the apos¬ 
tle here alludes to an opinion that was 
, common among the Jews that the j 
j Gentiles only would be exposed to : 

' severe judgments in the future world, : 
j ami that the Jews would he saved as j 
j a matter of course. But the idea j 
; seems rather to he, that as the trial • 

; of the great day was the most impor- ; 
taut that man could undergo, and as 1 


assign to all their eternal allotments; I 
see Mat. xxv. f That every one may j 
receive. The word rendered may ! 
receive (xofj.lv nr au) means properly to f 
take care of, to provide for; and in ! 
the New Testament, to bear, to bring f 
(Luke vii. 37): to acquire, to obtain, 
to receive. This is the sense here. 
Every individual shall take, receive. :■ 
or hear away the appropriate reward 
for the transactions of this life of pro¬ 
bation; see Eph. vi. 8; Col iii. Jo. , 
If The things. The appropriate reward 
of the actions of this life. V Bone in 
his body. Literally, “the things by or 
through ($«*) the body.” Tindal 
renders it, “ the works of his body.” 
The idea is. that every man shall 
receive an appropriate reward for the 
actions of this life. Observe here, 
(1.) That it is the works done in or 
through the body ; not which the body 
itself has done. It is the mind, the • 
man that has lived in the body, and 
acted by it, that is to he judged. (2.) 

It is to be for the deeds of this life; , 
not for what is done after death. 
Men are not to be brought into judg¬ 
ment for what they do after they die. 
All beyond the grave is either reward 
or punishment; it is not probation. 


all must give account there, Raul and The destiny is to be settled for ever 
his fellow-labourers devoted them- by what is done in this world of pro- 
selves to untiring diligence and fide- bation. (3.) It is to be for all the 
lity that they might be accepted in deeds done in the body; for all the 
that great day. Appear thoughts, plans, purposes, words, as 

. This word properly means to well as for all the outward, actions oi 

1 make apparent, manifest, known; to the man. All that has been thought 
! show openly, dee. Here it means that or done must come into review. and 
| we must be manifest, or openly man must give an account for all. 

I shown; i. e. we must bo seen there, ** According to that he hath dour. j 

j and bo publicly tried. Wc must not As an exact retribution for all that ! 

only stand there, but our character has been done. It is to be a suitable 
j will be seen, our desert will bo known, and proper reeonipeiice. The ret id- j 
our trial will be public. All will be button is to be measured by what has [ 
I brought from their graves, and from been done in this life. Rewards j 
! their places of concealment, and will thall be granted to the friends, and 
j he seen at the judgment-seat. The punishments to the foes of God, just 
j secret things of the heart and the life in proportion to, or suitably to their , 

I will all bo made manifest and known, deeds in this life. Every man shall 

j If The judgment-scat of Christ* The receive just w hat, under all the cir- 
! tribunal of Christ, who is appointed euinstances, he oroiit to receive, and . 
to be the judge of quick and dead; wlmt will be impartial justice in the 
see Note on John v. 25 ; Acts x. 42; case. The judgment will he such 
i xvii. 31. Christ is appointed to that it will be capable of being setn 
1 judge the world ; and for this purpose to be right; and such as the universe 
ho will assemble it before him, and at large, and as the individuals them- . 
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11 Knowing therefore the ter¬ 
ror • of the Lord, we persuade 
men; but b we are made manifest 

a H«*b. 10.31 j Jude 23._ 

selves will see ouoht to be rendered. 
5f Whether it be good or had. Whe¬ 
ther the life lias been good or evil. 
The good will have no wish to escape 
the trial; the evil will not be able. 
No power of wickedness, however 
great, will be able to escape from the 
trial of that day; no crime that has 
been concealed in this life will be con¬ 
cealed there; no transgressor of law 
who may have long escaped the pun¬ 
ishment duo to his sins, and who inay 
have evaded all human tribunals, will 
be able to escape there. 

11. Knowing therefore. We who 
are apostles, and who are appointed 
to preach the gospel, having the ful¬ 
lest assurance of the terrors of the 
day of judgment, and of the wrath of j 
(rod, endeavour to persuade men to' 
1 be prepared to moot Him, and to give : 
up their account. <fi The terror of i 
the Lord. This is, of the Lord Jesus, j 
who will be seated on the throne of: 
judgment, and who will decide the 
destiny of all men, ver. 10; comp. 
Mat. xxv. The sense is, knowing 
how much the Lord is to bo feared; 
what an object of terror and alarm it 
will be to stand at the judgment-seat; 
how fearful and awful will be the con¬ 
sequences of the trial of that day. 
The Lord Jesns will be an object of 
terror and alarm, or it will be a sub¬ 
ject inspiring terror*and alarm to 
stand there on that day,because, (1.) 
lie has all power, und is appointed to 
execute judgment; (2.) Because all 
must there give a strict and impartial 
account of all that they have done; 
(3.) Because the wrath of God will be 
shown in the condemnation of the 
guilty. It will ho a day of awfhl 
wailing and alarm when all the living 
and the dead shall be arraigned on 
trial with reference to their eternal 
destiny ; and when countless hosts of 
*the guilty and impenitent shall be 
thrust down to an eternal hell. Who 
can describe the amazing terror of tho 
scene f Who can fancy the horrors 
of-the hosts of the guilty and the 


unto God, and I trust also are 
made manifest in your conscien¬ 
ces. 

' b chap. t.2. 

wretched who shall then hear that 
their doom is to be fixed for ever in a 
world of unspeakable woe ? The influ¬ 
ence. of the knowledge of the terror of 
the Lord on the mind of the apostle 
seems to have been two-fold; first,an 
apprehension of it as a personal con¬ 
cern, and a desire to escape it, which 
led him to constant self-denial and 
toil; and secondly, a desire to save 
others from being overwhelmed in the 
wrath of that dreadful day. 5T ^ 
persuade men. We endeavour to 
persuade them to flee from the wrath 1 
to come; to be prepared to sLmd be¬ 
fore the judgment-seat, and to be 
fitted to enter into heaven. Observe 
here the peculiarity of the statement. 

It is not, wo drive men; or wc endea¬ 
vour to alarm men; or wo frighten 
men ; • r we appeal merely to their 
fears, hut it is, wo i’Kas uade men, we 
endeavour to induce them by all the 
arts of persuasion and argument to 
flee from the wrath to come. The 
future judgment, and the scenes of 
future woo, arc not proper topics for 
mere declamation. To declaim con¬ 
stantly on hell-lire and perdition; to , 
appeal merely io the fears of men, is 
not the way in which Paul and tho 
Saviour preached the gospel. The j 
knowledge that there would bo a 
judgment, and that the wicked would 
be sent to hell, was a powerful motive 
for Paul to endeavour to “ persuade” 
men to escape from wrath, and was a 
motive for the Saviour to weep over 
Jerusalem, and to lament its folly, 
and its doom ; Luke xix. 41. But 
they who fill their sermons with the 
denunciations of wrath; who dwell on 
tho words hell and damnation, for the 
purpose of rhetoric or declamation, 
to round a period, or merely to excite 
alarm : ana who " deal damnation 
around the land ” as if they rejoiced 
that men were to be condemned, and 
in a tone and manner as if they would 
be pleased to execute it, have yet to 
learn the true nature of the way to 
win men to God, And the proper effect 
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12 For * we commend not 
ourselves again unto you, but 
give you occasion to glory on our 
a chap, 3.1. 

of those awful truths on the mind. 
The true effect is, to produce tender¬ 
ness, deep feeling, and love; to prompt 
to the language of persuasion and of 
tender entreaty; to lead men to weep 
over dying sinners rather than to 
denounce them; to pray to God to 
have mercy on them rather than to 
use the language of severity, or to 
assume tones as if they would he 
pleased to execute the awful wrath of 
God. «; But nr. are made manifest 
unto The meaning of this is, 

probably, that (hid sees that we are 
-im-erc and nprii* .t in our aims and 
' purposes, lie is acquainted with our 
‘ hearts. Al! our motives are known 
j to him, ami he sees that it is our 
aim to promote his glory, and to save 
i Hie souls of men. This is probably 
| said to counteract the charge which 
might have been br<n-< ht against him 
by some o^ the disa ted wi Corinth, 
that 1„* ‘.a-. luHueto ed In proper 
motives ami am.* i’o mivi tlm, 

Paul says, that knew that >w;e 
endeavouring t- so*;'.- and that 

he was actuated b\ • >■ .. *jr !**in¬ 
to rescue them from i-mp'-vding 
terrors of the da * ol -id m ut. 
• And l trust also. o.e. And 1 tru.t 
also you are convinced o( our integ¬ 
rity and uprightness o. aim. The 
same sentiment is expressed in other 
; words in chap. iv. 2. It is an appeal 
! which he makes to them, and the 
; expression of an earnest and eontident 
I assurance that they knew and felt 
that his aim was upright, and his pur- 
! pose sincere. 

12. For we commend not ourselves 
: again unto you. This refers to what 
he had said in the previous verse. 
He had there said that he had such a 
consciousness of integrity that he 
could appeal to God, and that he was 
persuaded that, the Corinthians also 
approved his course, or admitted that 
he was influenced by right motives. 
He here states the reason why he 
had said this.* It was not to corn- 


behalf, that ye may have some¬ 
what to ansuxr them which glory 
in 1 appearance, and not in heart. 

1 in the face. 

mend himself to them. It was not to 
boast of his own character, nor was it : 
in order to secure their praise or favour. 
Some might bo disposed to inisrepre- , 
sent all that Paul said of himself, and ; 
to suppose that it was said for mere j 
vain-glory, or the love of praise. Ho j 
tells them, therefore, that his sole aim > 
was necessary self-dcfeuce, and in ! 
order that they might have the fullest 
i evidence that he, by whom they had 1 
been converted,w as a true apostlo: ami ; 
j that he whom thc*y regarded as their j 
lrieml and father in the gospel was | 

I a man of whom they need not he 
ashamed. ^ Hut give you occasion, i 
J This is a very happy turn of ox pres - 
■ si on. The sense is, “ Von have been 
! converted under rn\ labours. You 
. profess to regard me jis your spiritual 
lather and friend. I have no reason J 
to doubt of your attachment to me. 
Vet you often hear my name slan¬ 
dered, and hear me accused of want¬ 
ing the evidence of being an apostle, 
and of borne vain glorious, and self- 
-et-king. 1 know your desire to vin- ! 
difat c my character, and to show that 
\ou are my friends. J, therefore, say 
these things in regard to myself in 
order that you may be thus able to 
now your respect for me, and to vin- I 
ticate me from the false and slander¬ 
ous accusations of my enemies. Thus 
doing,you will he able to answer them ; 
to show that the man whom jou thus 
respect is worthy of your confidence 
and esteem.” % On your behalf. For 
your own benefit, or as it were in 
j self-vindication for adhering to me. 

; anti evincing attachment to me. ^ That 
! ye may have somewhat to answer them. 
j That you may be furnished with a 
j ready reply when you are charged 
with adhering to a man who has no 
claims to the apostleship, or who is 
slandered in any other wav. f Which 
ylory in appearance. The false teach¬ 
ers in Corinth. Probably they boasted 
of their rank, their eloquence, their 
talents, their external advantages; but 
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. 13 For whether we be be¬ 
side ° ourselves, it is to God: 
arh.ll. 1,16.17. 

not in the qualities of the heart—in 
; sincerity, honesty, real love for souls. 

| Their consciences would not allow 
them to do this ; and they knew them¬ 
selves that their boasting was mere 
vain pretence, and that there was no 
real and solid ground for it. The 
margin is, “in the face." The mean¬ 
ing is, probably, that their ground of 
boasting was external, and was such 
as can he seen of men, and was not 
rather the secret consciousness of 
right, which could exist only in the 
conscience and the heart. Paul, on 
the other hand, gloried mainly in his 
sincerity, his honesty, his desire for 
their salvation ; in his conscious in 
togrity before God ; and not in any 
mere external advantages or profes¬ 
sions, in his rank, eloquence, t r talent. 
Accordingly all his argument hen- 
turns on his sincerity, his conscious 
| uprightness, and his real regard f>»r 
• their welfare. And tbo truth taught 
here is, that sincerity and conscious 
integrity are more valuable than any 
or all external advantages and ondow- 
| ments. 

| III. For whether we hr htside our- 
tcltw. This is probably designed to 
meet some of the charges which the 
false teachers in Corinth brought 
against him, am! to furnish his friends 
there with a ready Mister, as well as 
to show them the true principles on 
! which he acted, and his real love for 
them. It is altogether probable that 
ho was charged with being deranged ; 
that many who boasted themselves of 
prudence, and soberness, and wisdom, 
regarded him as acting like a mad¬ 
man. Jt has not been uncommon, *ny 
any means, for the cold and the pru¬ 
dent; for formal profits *rs and for 
I hypocrites to regard the warm-hearted 
I and xoalous friends of religion as 
maniacs. Festus thought Paul was 
deranged, when he said. “ Paul, thou 
art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad," (Acts xxvi. 
94); nod the Saviour himself was re¬ 
garded by his immediate relatives and 


or whether we be sober, it is for 
your cause*. 


friends as beside himself, Mark iii. 21. j 
And at all times there have been i 
many, both in the church and out of J 
it, who have regarded the friends of j 
revivals, and of missions, and all those 1 
who have evinced any extraordinary j 
zeal in religion, as deranged. ' The • 
object of Paul here is to show, what- ' 
ever might be the appearance or the | 
estimate which they affixed to his j 
conduct, what were the real princi- j 
pies which actuated him. These j 
were zeal for God. love to the church, 
arid the constraining influences of the ] 
love of Christ, ver. 14, 15. The word j 
here rendered “ he beside ourselves ' ! 
(«£f«rr*/ui», from igiVnysi) means pro ! 
perly, to put out of place; to he put : 
out of place ; and then to he put out 
of one's self, to astonish, to fill with 
wonder; l.uke xxiv. 22; Acts viii. 9, 11; 
and th n to he out of one's mind, to he 
derangcu. Here it means that they 
were charged with being deranged, or 
that others esteemed, or professed to 
esteem Paul and his fellow-labourer* ! 
deranged. ^ It is to (rod. It is in j 
the cause of God, and from love to ! 

} him. It is such a zeal for him ; such j 
' an absorbing intere-t in his cause ; 
such love prompting -to so great self- ’ 
deni al, and teaching us to acr so much j 
unlike other men as to lead them to I 
think that we are deranged. The j 
doctrine here is. that there may he j 
such a zeal for the glory of God, such 
au active and ardent desire to pro¬ 
mote his honour, as to lead others to 
charge us with derangement. It does 
uot prove however that a man is de¬ 
ranged on the subject of religion be¬ 
cause he is uulike others, or because 
he pursues a course of life that differ 
materially from that of other profes¬ 
sors of religion, and from th© man of 
the world. He may be the truly sane 
man after all ; and all the madness- 
that may exist may be where there 
is a profession of religion without i 
zeal ; a professed belief in the exist¬ 
ence of God and iu the realities of 
eternity, that oroduces no difference 
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14 For the love of a Christ con- judge, that if one died for all 
strnincth us ; because we thus then b were all dead. 

uCn. 8. 6. b Ho. 5. 15; 14. 7.9. 


in the conduct between the professor 
and other men ; or an utter unconcern 
about eternal realities when a man is 
walking on the brink of death and of 
hell. There are few men that become 
deranged by religion ; there are mil¬ 
lions who act as madmen who have no 
religion. And the highest instances 
of madness in the world are those who 
walk over an eternal hell without 
apprehension or alarm. C Or whether 
we be sober. Whether wo are sane, 
or of sound mind ; comp. Mark v. 15. 
Tindal Rmders this whole passage, 
“ For if we be too fervent, to God 
\vc are too fervent; if we keep mea¬ 
sure, for our cause keep we measure.” 
The sense seems to be, •• if wo are 
esteemed to bo sane, and sober- 
minded, as wo trust you will admit us 
tobe.it is for your sake. Whatever 
may !«• the estimate in which wo are 
held, we are influenced bv love to 
God, and love to man. In such a 
cause, we cannot but evince zeal and 
self-denial which may expose us to the 
charge of mental derangement ; hut 
still wo trust that by you we shall be 
regarded as influenced by n sound 
mind. We seek jour welfare. We 
labour for you. And we trust that 
you will appreciate our motives, and 
regard us as ^ruly sober-minded.” 

14. For the love of <'heist. In this 
verse, Paul brings into view the fain- 
eivle which actuated him ; the reason 
of bin extraordinary and disinterested 
zeal. That was, that he was influ¬ 
enced by the love which Christ had 
shown in dying for all men, and by 
the argument which was furnished by 
that death respecting the actual char¬ 
acter and condition of man (m this 
verse); and of the obligation of tho»e 
who professed to be his true friends, 
ver. 15. The phrase "the love of 
Christ ” (*>-*«•* r«Z XpmZ) may de¬ 
note either the love which Christ 
bears toward us. and which he has 
manifested, or our love towards him. 
In the former sense the phrase “ the 
love of God ” is uaad in Rom. v. 8 ; 


2 Cor. xiii. 1.1, and the phrase “ love 
of Christ” in F.ph. Hi. 14. The phrase 
is used in the latter sense in John 
xv. P, 10. and Horn. viii. 35. It is 
impossible to determine the sense 
with certainty, and it is only by the 
view which shall be taken of theeon- 
nection ami of the argument which 
will in any way determine the mean¬ 
ing. Expositors differ in regard to it. 
It seems to me that the phrase here 
means the love which Christ had to¬ 
ward us. Paul speaks of his dying 
for all as the reason why he was urged 
on to the course of self-denial which 
he evinced. Christ died for all. All 
were dead. Christ evinced hi* great 
love for us. and for all. by giving him¬ 
self to die ; and it was this love which 
Christ had shown that impelled Paul 
to his own acts of love and self-denial. 

! lie gave himself to his great, work 
! impelled by that love which Christ 
! had shown ; b\ tin* view of the ruined 
, condition of man which that work fur¬ 
nished ; and hy a desire to emulate 
the Redeemer, and to possess the i 
i same spirit which he evinced. ^ Con- ' 
; strainrth vs This word : 

properly means, to hold to¬ 
gether, to press together, to shut up ; 

1 then t'» press on, urge, impel, or ex- 
! cite. Here it means, that the impcl- 
’ ling, or exriting biotive in the labours 
( and self-denials of Paul, was the love i 
> of Christ—the love which he had < 
! showed to the children of men. j 
j Christ so loved the world as to give 
him-elf for ii. His love for the 
world was a demonstration that men 
j wgre dead m sins. And we, being 
urged by 'tin* same love, are prompted 
to like of zeal and self-denial to 
| save the worltH?l£'i ruin. ^ Because 
1 vc thus judge. (lr*“ We judging this;” 
that i*, we thus determine in onr 
i own minds, or we thus decide ; or this 
) is our firm conviction and belief—-we 
come to this roncJuHon. ? That if j 
one died for all. On the supposition 
: that one died for all; or taking it for I 
granted that one died for all, then it \ 
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fellows that all were dead. The "one” 
who died for all here is undoubtedly 
the Lord Jesus. The word "for’’ 
(ibrif) means in the jplace of, instead 
of; see Phil. xiii.; ver. 20. of this 
chapter. It means that Christ took 
the place of sinners, and died in their 
stead ; that he endured what was an 
ample equivalent for all the punish¬ 
ment which would bo inflicted if they 
were to suffer the just penalty of the 
law ; that he endured so much suffer¬ 
ing, and that God by his great substi¬ 
tuted sorrows made such an expression 
of his hatred of sin, as to answer the 
same end in expressing his sense of 
the evil of sin, and in restraining 
others from transgression, as if the 
guilty were personally to suffer the full 
! penalty of the law. If this was done, 
f of course, the guilty might be par¬ 
doned and saved, since all the ends 
! which could he accomplished by their 
! destruction have been accomplished 
| by the substituted sufferings of the 
i Lord Jesus ; see Notes on Horn. iii. 

I 25, 20, where this subject is oonsi- 
! dered at length.—The phrase “ for 
I all,” (i'«i{ wKtr**) obviously means 
! for all mankind ; for every man. This 
i is an exceedingly important expres¬ 
sion in regard to the extent of the 
! atonement which the Lord Jesus 
, made, and while it proves that his 


ment, from this passage, consists in | 
the following points. (L) That Paul j 
assumes this as a matter that was 
well known, indisputable, and univer- j 
sally admitted, that Christ died for j 
all. He did not deem it necessary to j 
enter into the argument to prove it, j 
nor even to state it formally. It was ! 
so well known, and bo universally j 
admitted, that he made it a first prin- ; 
riple — an elementary position — a 
maxim on which to base another im¬ 
portant doctrine—to wit, that all ; 
were dead. Jt was a point which he < 
assumed that no one would call in 
question ; a doctrine which might be 
laid down as the basis of an argument, 
like one of the first principles or 
maxims in science. (2.) 'll is the 
plain and obvious meaning of the ex¬ 
pression—the sense which strikes all 
men, uuless they have some theory to 
support to the contrary ; and it re¬ 
quires all the ingenuity which men ! 
can ever command to make it appear J 
even plausible, that this is consistent | 
with the doctrine of a limited atone- j 
ment; much mow' to make it out that I 
it does not mean all. If a man is told i 
that all the human family must die. 
the obvious interpretation is, that it 
; applies to every individual. If told 
that all the passengers on hoard a 
steamboat were drowned, the obvious j 


j death was vicarious, t. e., in the place 
I of others, and for their nukes, it de- 
i monstrous also that the atonement 
was general, and had, in itself con¬ 
sidered, no limitation, ami no par¬ 
ticular reference to any class or con- 
i dition of men ; and no particular 
! applicability to one class more than 
to another. There was nothing in 
the nature of the atonement that 
limited it to any one class or condi¬ 
tion ; there was nothing in the design 
that n.ido it, in itself, any more ap¬ 
plicable to one portion of mankind 
than to another. whatever may 

be true in regard to the, fact as to its 
actual applicability, or in regard to 
the purpose of God to apply it. it is 
demonstrated by this passage that his 
death had an original applicability to 
all, and that the merits of that death 
were sufficient to save ail. The argu¬ 
ment in favour of the general atone- 


interpretation is, that ever}- individual j 
was meant. If told that a ship was ' 
j wrecked, aud that all the crew per- 
' ished, the obvious interpretation would 
1 be that none escaped. If told that all 
the inmates of an hospital were sick, 
it would he understood that there was 
not an individual that was not sick, j 
Such is the view which would be taken j 
by nine hundred and ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a thousand, if told that i 
Christ died for all ; nor could they 
conceive how this could be consistent J 
with the statement that he died only 
for the elect, and that the elect was 
! only a small part of the human family, 
j (a.) This interpretation is in accord- ■ 
' ance with all the explicit declarations ! 
on the design of the death of the Re- j 
| deerner. Ileb. ii.9, ** That he, by the j 
; grace of God. should taste death for j 
j every mancomp. John iii. 16, “God ■ 
so loved the world that he gave his • 
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only begotten Son, that whosoever . 
believeth on him should not perish, j 
but hare everlasting life.” 1 Tim. ii.! 
lfl, “ Who gave himself a ransom for 
all.” See Matt. xx. 28, “ The Son of] 
man came to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 1 John ii. 2, “ And he is 
the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also fur the sins 
of the whole world.” (4.) The t'aet 
also that on the ground of the atone-! 
ment made by the Redeemer, salva < 
tion is offered to all men by (Sod, is a 
proof that he died for all. The apos¬ 
tles were directed to go " into all the 
world and to preach the gospel to 
every creature,” with the assurance 
that “he that believeth and is bap¬ 
tized shay be savedMark xvi. M, 
10; and everywhere in the liible the 
most full and free oilers of salva¬ 
tion are made to all mankind ; comp. 
Isa. iv. 1; John vn. d"; Rev. xxii. 
17. These offer* are made on the 
ground that the Lord Jesus died for 
mon ; John iii. 10. They are otters of 
salvation through the gospel, of the 
pardon of sin, and of eternal life to be 
made " to every creature.” Rut if 
t'hrist died only for a part, if there is 
a large portion of the human family 
for whom he died in no sense whatever; 


dead, according to him is, that Christ 
died for all. Hut suppose that he 
meant, or that he knew, that Christ 
died only for a part, for the elect, then 
how would the argument stand, and 
what would be its force? "Christ 
died only for a portion of the human 
race t therefore all are sinners. Medi¬ 
cine is provided only for a part of 
mankind, therefore ail are sick. Par¬ 
don is offered to part only, therefore 
all are guilty.” Hut Paul never rea¬ 
soned in this way. lie believed that 
Christ died for all mankind, ami on 
the ground of that he inferred at once 
that all needed such an atonement; 
that all were sinners, and that all were 
exposed to the wrath of Rod. And 
the argument is in this war. and in 
this way only, sound. Rut still it may 
bo asked, What is the force of this 
argument? How does the fact tliat 
C hrist died for ail, pro\e that all were 
m uners, or dead ju sin t~ I answer, 
(a) In the same way that to provide 
medicine for all. proves that all are 
sick, or liable to he sick : and to offer 
pardon to all who are in a prison, 
proves that all tlmre are guilty. What 
instill is it to offer modicum to a man 
in health ; or pardon to a man who 
has violated no law ! And there would 


if there is no provision of any kind 
made for them, then Cod mu*t know 
ibis, and then the offers cannot be 
made with sincerity, arid Cod is tan¬ 
talising them with the offers of that 
which does not exist, and which he 
knows does not exist. It is of no use 
here to say that the preacher does nut 
know who the elect are, and that he 
is obliged to mako the offer to all 
id order that the elect may be readi¬ 
ed. For it is not the preacher only 
who offers the gospel. It is God who , 
dues it, and he knows who the elect 
are, and yet he offers salvation to all. 
And if there is no salvation provided 
for all, and no possibility that all to 
whom tho offer comes -hould be saved, 
then God is insincere ; and there is 
no way possible of vindicating hi* 
character. (5.) If this interpretation 
is not correct, and if Christ did uot 
die for all, then the argument of Paul 
here it a non s&ptitur, and is worth¬ 
iest. The demonstration that all are 


he the same insult in offering salva- ! 
tion to a man who wa* not a sinnor, 
and who did not need forgiveness. (A) ; 
The dignity of tho sufferer, and tho 
extent ot his suffering*, prove that nil 
were under a deep and dreadful load i 
of guilt. Such a lming would not i 
have come to die unless the, r< tee had ] 
I been apostate; nor would he have ! 
endured so great sorrows uith'ss a 
deep and dreadful malady had spread 
over the world. The deep anxiety ; 
the tears ; the toils ; the suffering*, 
and the groans of the Redeemer, show 
whit was hit sense of the condition of 
man, and prove that he regarded them 
as degraded, fallen, and lost. And if 
lhe Son of God. who know* all hearts, 
regarded them as lost, they are lost. 
Ue was not mistaken in regard tv the 
character of man, and he did not lay 
down his life under the influence of 
delusion and error. If to tho view 
which lias Wen taken of this impor¬ 
tant passage it ho objected that the 
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i work of the atonement must have been 
to a large extent in vain ; that it has 
actually been applied to but compara¬ 
tively a Bmall portion of the human 
family, and that it is unreasonable to 
supposo that God would Buffer so 
great sorrows to be* endured for 
naught, wo may reply, (1.) That it 
may not have been in vain, though it 
may have been rejected by a large 
portion of mankind. There may have 
imen other purposes accomplished by 
it besides the direct salvation of men. 
! It was doing much when it rendered 
j it consistent for God to offer salva- 
J tion to all; it is much that God could 
j bo seen to bo just and yet pardoning 
1 the sinner; it was much when his 
' determined hatred of sin, and his pur- 
| pose to honour his law, was evinced ; 

and in regard to the benevolence and 
j justice of God to other beings and to 
1 other worlds, much, very much was 
j gained, though all the human race had 
i rejected the plan and been lost, and 
j 'in regard to all these objects, the plan 
was not in vain, and the sufferings of 
the Redeemer were not for naught, 
i Rut, (2.) It is in accordance with 
what we see everywhere, when much 
that God doe* seems to our eyes, 
though not to his. to be in vain, llow 
much rain falls on over sterile sands 
or on barren rocks, to our eyes in 
vain 1 What Hood* of light arc pour¬ 
ed each day on barren wastes, or un¬ 
traversed oceans, to our eyes in vain! 
How many flowers shed forth their 
fragrance in the wilderness, ami 
" waste their sweetness on the desert 
air," to us apparently for naught! 
How many pearls lie useless in the 
ocean; bow much gold and silver m 
the earth ; how many diamonds amidst 
rocks to us unknown, and apparently 
in vain ! How many lofty trees rear 
their heads in the untraversed wilder- 
new, and after standing for centuries 
fall on the earth ami decay, to our 
eyes in vain ! And how much mnU- 
cttuil virtue is created by God each 
year in the vegetable world that is 
unknown to man, and that decays and 
ia lost without removing any disease, 
and that seems to he created in vain ! 
And how long has it been before the 
raoti valuable medicines have been 


found out, and applied to alleviating 
pain, or removing disease ! Year after 
year, and age after age, they existed 
in a suffering world, and men died 
perhaps within a few yards of the 
medicine which would have relieved 
or saved them, but it was unknown, 
or if known disregarded. But times 
were coming when their valno would 
be appreciated, and when they would 
be applied to benefit the sufferer. So 
with the plan of salvation. It may 
be rejected, and the sufferings of the 
Redeemer may seem to have been for 
naught. But they will yet be of value 
to mankind ; and when the time shall 
come for the whole world to embrace 
the Saviour, there will be found no 
want of sufficiency in the jlan of re¬ 
demption, and in the merits of the 
Redeemer to save all the race. 

[A measure of trutli is doubtless, involved 
in this controversy concerning the universal- 
| ity of ntenement; and the discussion of the 
! subject in America, and more recently in this 
country, cannot fail ultimately to produce the 
| most beneficial results. Yet we must express 
our conviction. that the seeming difference 
of opinion among evangelical men, tins arisen 
from mutual misunderstanding,and that mis¬ 
understanding from the use of ambiguous 
phraseology. One says, Christ died for all 
men. No, saysnnother, for the elect only. The 
; dispute goes on and on, till at last the dis- 
| coverv is mad-, that while the same words 
wen* used by th« disputants, each attached 
, his own meaning to tl{cm. 1 bin ambiguity is 
I painfully felt in the treatise uf a distinguished 
! wliter, w ho has recently appeared ou the lim¬ 
ited side of the question, lie does not explain, 
till be has advanced very tar in the discussion, 

, what sense be attaches to the common phra- 
i neology of “('hrist dying for all men.'* He 
1 tells u* afterwards, however, that he under- 
| stands it in the highest sense of securing sal- 
i ration for them; when we are convinced, that 
much of the argument might hare been 
spared, or at all events better directed, than 
against a position which few or uone main- 
t lin. The author is himself sensible of this. 
‘•The question," says he, •‘might, perhaps, have 
been settled at the outset by a careful defini¬ 
tion of terms ; but I have purposely deferred 
doing so. judging, that it might he done with 
better effect as the discussion proceeded. In 
•{waking of the Saviour's dying for men, or 
dying for sinners, 1 have u ed the expression 
in what 1 conceive to be the strict and proper 
meaning, rlf a* signifying his dying with an 
mfcMtiou to save them. This, however, is 
not the only meaning the expression will bear. 
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For all roan, forstation In gonoral, llto Snrionr |ilr arms men of oil nations. J.sv and Gontilo, 
ilk-d. Hr dird in tlirir nnOrr, hr dird in tholr Brrbnrlnn and Srvthian, bond and froo; (hat 
•trod, he died dotaf honour to the law which the death of Christ was at onr» tl.o fulll- 
thev had rlolaled; in other words he died re- ment nnd abrogation of the typical system 
ranting every legal obstruction that lay in with all its peculiar and rarluslve rites; that 
the way of their obtaining life Hit 7>ro!» hy it the middle wall of partition between the 
of Cl>r<it the Redemption of ftis /Vojtfe, p. 70. Jew and the rest of the world was thrown 
Row. it is only in this last sense, that any ra. down; that, therefore, it was natural to ra¬ 
tional advocate of general aspect in the atone- person* tt as having a reference to all men and 

ment wilt maintain that Christ died for all t„,he world, even when ah.to universal. 

men. Nor could he desire better language in ity was not Olid could not be intended. Such 
which to express his views, than that which „ enlargement el the seal., on which 

is furnished in the above quotation. That the spiritual blowings were now to ho conferred 


atonement has certain general aspect** w now 


in fiinxequence of the denth ot rhri*t. could 


nearly admitted na all hands. - General it „.,n have heett expressed, it i. alleged. In 
must be in Borne sense." says the author al- any other orin less universal term.. Srr tl lit i 
ready quoted, “ if in Borne sense it he applira- „.,,i ] 

hie to all, and that this i« the cane the fore- Stjffrm, vol. ii. chiip. v. .Id. edit, 
ffoing statement undeniably proved.” p. I'M To this principle of interpretation w e have 
I he general aspect of the atonement is argued, Rr ,, ut objection. 1 here is doubt lei* much 
Horn those well-known p.xssnge* in which it truth in it. If lends valuable rh-m-Ukiicc in 
u declared to have a reference to men, nil men, the investigation of many parage?. But la 
the w orld, nnd the whole world. The render there not *.*1110 sense in w hi. h that atonement 


vi ill find some of these j»o«M»gos quoted above 
in the commentary. Of thi** universal phru- 
veology various explanations have been given 


has an n**pect absolutely to all, and every man'*' 
A*- nmeh w e hat e ween admitted above. Sow, 
if the Saviour ‘died ill the nature and «tend 


Some havp supplied the qualifying adjective ; „t (l ll, removing every legal obstruction that 
•'elect*’ in these places, where the design ot | ny t h„ „.„ y ,| l4 .y r taming hie. - how 


atonement is mid to embrace the “ w nrld - 
Modern writers of the highest name, how e» er* 


rnm« it to pa*s, that this uni rental aspect 
c.innot bo loiutil inaiivot those confessedly 


and mi both sides of the question, lmve vied the most Ufiiver»ii1 pa—ages in the Bible? If j 
with each other in their indignant repudiation ot . it be true, it mud to* found *»tne%« here in the .' 


any such expletive. “I have felt nivselt," *ny* 
Dr. Wardlaw, *• fur from satisfied w ith a com¬ 
mon way of interpreting some of thou* text* 
: which express the extent ot the atonement in 
uni vernal terms by means of a con t cmeiit sup¬ 
plement. According to this method of ex 
p'anation, the world in, in Mtcli occurrences of 
it, made to signify the elect world,‘ the 


vselt," *»ys scriptures, and nowhere «o lihe'y, as in this 
with a colli- class of texts, and the laiigunge, moreover. Is 
tho«e text* ju-t such as i« naturally fitted to express this 
■ moment hi sense. While then we allow, that the phra- 
enieiit «up- seniogy in question may be in part explained 
thud of ex by the admission ot Dent lies im w ns Jews 
nrretieei* of into the kingdom of Dod, yve maintain ntthe 
tvorld,' the same time, that there is nothing in It which 


word 4 elect' being inserted as a supplement, prevents us from including n't in each of those 
conceived to he necessary for th«* consistency division-of mankind. Nay. if the npottles had 
of scripture. An ‘elect world' indeed, has wished to express this idea, how otherwise 
become a phrase in common use with a par- could they have done it* •• .Say if you will,* 


ticnlar clati of commentator* and divines 
being employed with at much matter of nmm 


nays Dr. Wardlaw, commenting on John in. ! 
Mi, 17, ‘‘that the ‘world 1 mean* Jew* nnd ‘ 


freedom, a* if it had actually had the Miiietion . Dentiles, still if it is not any definite number i 


of ordinary utage in the aacred volume, but , 


1 and (iciiPlcs, it is Jew a urn! Dentil** j 


it is not to be found there ” And Hub'otn* as together lomposing the world of mankind. ' 
Dr. Ma rshall, writing on the limited side of That the atonement, Indeed, has a certain 
the quettiou, “ U certainly is not to be found benign n»f***-r towards all men. appear* from 
there, and W'ith every word of this welUde- Us jery nature The exact equivalent vlair, 
wrredcensure 1 cordially agree.” Here then as It has been not inappropriately termgd, i« 
i, on* principle 0 / interpretation fairly ex- * now nearly abandoned. Barely do we And 
ploded, and few nowaday* will have the anyone affirming, that Christ endured exactly 
hardthood to eepouie it. Again, the phrase- j what the elect would have suffered and d«- 
ology ha* been explained of the world of | s.'rved, and that, therefore, there can be auf- 
Jewa and On tile* indiscriminately, Den tiles [ flnency in hi* death for that favoured number 
u m Jew*, and those who ad«q»t this and for none betides. What then U the light 

view tell ua, that tha Jewish *y*t«m was nar in which the atonement of Christ ought to he 
row and exeUudve, embracing only one peo- viewed ? We think th** only rational and 
pW, the progeny of Abraham t Dial it w a* the scriptural account of it, i* that which regard* 
deeign of God, In the fulnew of time, to et»- it a« a great remedial scheme, which »wda»d 
targe hit church and to rrepire witlua her am- it nnulatent w ith the divine koamr and all 
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#• tetcrects «C thA divine administration, to 
fijhttftd «H«f to guilty men at tarpe, rad 
■^$1 would £a*e. been equally requisite, bad 
mnkMD an intention to safe one only, or 
. fldUkmn; number* indeed not forming any 

C of tfee question. Here then is something 
. which removes legal obutrtaglons and 
thereby opRB the way to heaven for afl. And 
if any do pot enter in, their inability k moral, 
and lies not In any insufficiency of the divine 
provision. This view, however, seems to 
furnish a just foundation for the universality 
of gospel invitations, while it fastens the guilt 
of rejecting gospel provision on the siuner 
himself. 

Thus far we feel disposed to agree with our 
author in bis commentary, or rather disserta¬ 
tion on the verse and the subject it involves. 
We maintain, however, that the atonement 
has a special as well tu a general aspect; that 
while it is gloriously true that it looks to all 
men. it has at the Mime time a special regard 
to some. We object, therefore, to the state¬ 
ment, " that the atonement in itself considered 
had no limitation and no particular reference 
* to any class or condition of men, and no par¬ 
ticular applicability to one class more than to 
anotlxtr.” This is similar to certain rash 
•ssertlons that have recently been current in 
our own country ; as tliat “ while the atone, 
roent opens the door of mercy to all, it secures 
salvation to nonetliat *' Christ died ns much 
for those who perish, as for those who are 
saved." We cannot envy that reputation for 
acuteness which may he gained by the free 
run of such language. Is it not God's design 
to save his people ? Is not the atonement the 
means hy which he din's so, the means by 
jpfcch the purpose of electiug love is fulfilled? 
And yet has that atonement ntt special refer, 
one# to the elect ? Further, if it be the means 
of snvlgtf tActn, does it not secure their salva¬ 
tion? Certainly. amou.'St men, If any effec¬ 
tual means were devised to accomplish a par¬ 
ticular end. tliat end would be said to be 
secured by such meant. The writer is aware 
of the ingenious evasion, tliat it is God s gra¬ 
cious purpose to apply the atonement, and not 
tha atonement itself, that couuects it with the 
•tact, and secures their salvation. We are 
tgld. moreover, that we should look on the 
atonement by itself, and consider it In a pbil- 
‘ * A way. The purpose to apply is an after 
meat, Iiut first. a purpose to apply 
tha atonement to a special class, differ* in 
nothing from an original design to save such 
dais hy it, for that purpose roust have been 
yfiaBt to the mind of God in determining on 
ttgililneat. To say that God saves a certain 
•Basher hy the atonement, and that yet in 
' It he had no special design in their 
hewsver It may recommend itself to 
reftueanwt, will always he re- 
common cense of mankind. 


Second. , If we must ©matter the atonement 
apart from any»pedhl^ttrpo«^onDectsd with 
it, wy gmieral pur¬ 

pose, that we map look an It atgadilypcr sc, 
and io this way ebcface it to a mere abstrac¬ 
tion, about which nothing could be either af¬ 
firmed or denied ? 

The advocates of universal atonement, or 
some of ttytitooMi forward among them, have 
recently carried out their views so far, as to 
deny that God in providing the atonement, or 
Christ in making it, had any special love to the 
elect. An eminent writer on that side, how. 
ever, to whom reference has already been 
made, while he goes the length of denying 
special design, maintains the* existence of 
special love , and administers a reproof to those 
of his own partypwho go to thin extreme. 
This is indeed an important concession, for 
tpecuil love is not very different from special 
design, nor is it easy to see how, in the mind 
of God, the one could subsist \Wthout the 
other. “ The lovo of the Father is the same 
thing ns election. Flection is nothing but the 
love of the Father formed into a purpose."— 
Marshall. Or the point may be put in this 
way. Had God in providing the atonement 
special love to the qlect? Where is the proof , 
of it.? Doubtless in that vory provision. But 
; if God in making it hod no design to save 
j them by it, the proof is not only weakened 
j but destroyed. Special love, therefore, 
j necessarily involves special design. 

To do away with any thing like speciality 
• of design, much has been said on the order of 
the divine decrees, especially as to whether 
, the decree of atonement, or that of election, 
i be first in order of nature. If that of atone- 
, ment he first, it is asserted speciality is out 
of the question, as tliat is secured only by 
election, which is a posterior arrangement. 
On this subject it is more easy to darken coun¬ 
sel by words without knowledge, than to 
speak intelligibly. It may be fairly questioned. 

If those who have written moat An it, fully 
understand themselves. Nor can wi help 
lamenting, that so great a part of the contro¬ 
versy should have been made to turnthis : 
point, which has hitherto eluded tha grasp of ' 
the most profound, and drawn the controvert, j 
lata into regions of thought, too high for the 
boldest flights of human intellect. After all 
tliat can be said on the subject, it must be al¬ 
lowed that the whole arrangement connected 
with the salvation of man, existed simultane¬ 
ously in the mind of God. tmr jail! any on* rise 
much wiser from Inquiries Into which was 
first and which last. 

The truth on the whole subject, theA, teems 
to be, that while the atonement ha* a gene r a l 
reference towards aU.it has at the same time 
a special reference to the etpefi M<M» «r M 
it is weU expressed In a recentiyaedl—f da- 
cUton. “ The Saviour in fttqo* 
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l ment, bore special covenant relation to the 
! elect; had a special loyato theta, and InfaTU- 
\ bly secured their eVEK$aatii% salvage, whilst 
I his obedience unto death, girded such a sat- 
| isfaction to the justice of fSfci, as that on the 
ground of it, in consistency wiA his character 
! and law, the door of Snerryia open to all men, 
i and a full and free salvation is presented for 
j their acceptance.’* The special aspect, indeed, 
i ought no more to be denied than the general. 

| It rests on a large number of what may be 
j called special texts; as, “ Christ also loved the, \ 
'■ Church and gave himself for it, that he might J 
| sanctify and cleanse it," tie. “ For the tram- ( 
[ gression of my people was ho stricken." “ I • 
I lay down my life for the sheep," Kph. v. 25; : 
S Isa. liii. ft ; John x. 15. Nor will it do to say i 
f. of this numerous class of passages, that they j 
find a sufficient explanation in the pur)M>se of 
1 application, which is connected with the rein- 
I edy for sin, since most of them are of a kind 
, that connect the salvation of the elect directly 
' with the atonement itself, and not with any 
after design of applying it. This idea seems 
; but an ingenious shift to sustain a favourite 
theory. How direct, for example, is this coin 
! nection in the following passage: *• who 
] loved me and gave himself for me." No one 
i who had not a theory to support, would ever 
think of introducing an after design of nppli- ) 
\ cation to explain this. Indeed, as an able i 
, reviewer in one of our periodicals observes of j 
| the scheme that excludes a special design, "it j 
I separates too much the atonement from the i 
! salvation of man. It does not connect those ! 


for they aro not. They aro. still j 
moral agents, and havo a conscience, i 
and arc Qnpablo of ’ thinking, and j 
speaking, and acting. It does not : 
mean that they have no more power i 
tlmifif cfliein' thc grave, for they An tv ; 
moropdwer. But it meanathat there 
is a striking similarity, in ^Mtpte re¬ 
spects, between one who is dead and 
a sinner. That similarity does not j 
extend to every thing, but in many 
respects it is very striking. (1.) The 
sinner is as insensible to the glories i 
of the heavenly world, and the ap¬ 
peals of the gospel, as a corpse is to 
what is going on around or above it. 
The body that lies in the grave is in¬ 
sensible to the voice of friendship, and 
the charms of music, and the hum of 
business, and the plans of gain and 
ambition ; and so the sinner is insen¬ 
sible to all the glories of the heavenly 
world, and to all the appeals that are 
made to him, and to all the warnings 
of (iod. lie lives as though there 
were no heaven and no hell; no Gcfti 
and no Saviour. (2.) There is need 
of tin* same divine power to convert a 
sinner w Inch !*■ needful to raise up tho i 
dead. The .same eause does not exist, ! 
making the existence of that power f 


i that are wired, tlmw Unit are regfimratcil by nivi'-Mn, lull it ».« a fart that H sill- I 


divine grnce, ait nil specially with tlie «acntic» 

■ of Chr'ftt.” Another important branch of 
, evidence on this point, fie- in the special r<*- 
i Intioii which Chris* m <l> mg mMhiihmI toward- 
his pcou^e, :w that ol shepherd, liu-lmn.i I 
surety, we., and which cannot he e\jt.ainei| 
on any other principle than tliat of special | 
design. 1 

If the question wore put, how we preserve i 
our consistency, in tine ni.ontaimng both the 
general and special view, we reply, hr-t, that 
if both views are found in -cr.pturc, it matter- 
not whether we can esp'am tee cono-tetn i 
between them or no Hut *<*, o d. it is imt ««» 
difficult wopM iiuagine. t<» i .mcej,.. 

of God appointing a rented) with a geor-rai 
aspect tow arJ-tbe race, hut »|m*ci»!!) int«*n led 
[ to •ecur** the salvation ol hi* clnnei, people } 

; ^ Then were dll Ail dead ;t: 

4 in ; that is, all were sinners. The 
let that ho died f«r all prove* that 
all wore transgressors. The word 
“dead" is not unfrequently u 4,- d in 
the scriptures to denote the condition 
of sinners ; see Eph. ii. 1 It means 
not that sinners are in all senses, and 
in all respects like a lifelc.** corpse, 

* si- 


ner will no more he converted by hit , 
own power than a dead man will rise ; 
from the grate hv hit*own power. Mo 
man ever vet was converted without j* 
direct divine agency, any rnofe than : 
l.a/arus was raised without divine ; 
a.M'ticy. And there in no more just ' 
or melancholy description which can j 
he given ..f man, than to say that he in I 
i>f m ■ *» • |l«* ji Jiiwnsihle to all 

anpe'i}. tiod makes to him ; 
i.i i- iM—n ihje to all the sufferings of 
the > iv: ur. and to all the glories of 
!.*• «v* ti . he livi s a» though these did 
i*oi v-x.-t. or as tie ugh he had no con- 
ctti jr» r-i ni , h"* eyes see no more 
i m ‘ I;oiii than the sightleft eye- 

la A *.t 'he dead do in the material 
"odd . j > * ar n a« inattentive to the 
! • alls i,f (,,„i and the gospel n* lire ear 
I of the deal is^p the voice of friend- 
; -hip or tin- charms of melody ; and in 
a world that i* full of God. and that 
might h<> fuii of hoj*e, he is living fHb* 

S out God ami without hope;' 




j 

i 

j 
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15 And that he died for all, that 
a they which live should not hence¬ 
forth live unto themselves, but 

a 1 Cor. 6.19.20. 

15. And that he died for all t <kc. 
This verse is designed still further to 
explain the reasons of the conduct of 
the apostle. He had not lived for 
himself. He had not lived to amass 
wealth, or to enjoy pleasure, or to ob¬ 
tain a reputation, lie had lived a life 
of self-denial, and of toil; and he here 
states the Mason why he had done it. 
It was beermso he felt that the great 
purpose of the death of the Redeemer 
was to roc ure this result. To that 
Saviour, therefore, who died for all, 
ho consecrated his talents and his ; 
time, and sought in every way possible 
to promote his glory. % That they , 
which live. They who are true Chris- i 
tians, who are made alive unto God as 
the result of the dying love of the lie- j 
deemer. Sinners are dead in sins, i 
Christians are alivo to the worth of j 
the soul, the presence of God, the im- ! 
portanee of religion, the solemnities 
of eternity; t. c. they act and feel as j 
if thoso things had a real existence, 
and as if they should exert a constant 
influence upon the heart and life. 

[•* Ary u-hieh lire." This spiritual life, 
doubt!?**, implicit that a tnnn ii alive to tho 
Worth of the soul, the presence of Cod. ter.\ 
but it intimates something deeper too, which 
is the/oundution of those things, and without 
which thiy could not exist. Scott paraphrase* 
thus, •* were quickrti. <i ami pardoned, and so 
passed from death to life;" and Cttyse still 
mere explicitly. " were made supernatural!? 
alive by his quickening *pint and by faith m 
Win." Air is the root; the things mentioned 
in the comment, the fruit;'this the cause, 
these only the effects. 1 
Ii is observable that Fanl makes 
a distinction here between those f^r 
whom Christ died and thoso who 
actually “ live," thus demonstrating 
that there may ho many for whom he 
died who do not live to God, or who 
acp not savingly benotUcd by his 
death* The atonement was for all. 
but only a part aro|phctually made 
llirajtQ God. Multitudes reject it; 
but the fhet that he died for all; that 
ha tatted death for every man, that 
ho not ojily died for the elect but 


unto him which died for them, and 
rose again. 

16 Wherefore henceforth know 

for all others, that his benevolence 1 
was so great as to embrace the whole 
human family in the design of his 
death, is a reason why they who are 
actually made alive to God should i 
consecrate themselves entirely to his ; 
service. The fact that he died for all | 
evinced such unbounded and infinite ! 
benevolence that it should induce us 
who are actually benefited by his 
death, and who have any .just views of 
it, to devote all that wo have to his . 
service, Should not henceforth live 
unto ourselves. Should not eeek our . 
own ease ami pleasure; should not 
make it our great object to promote , 
our own interest, but should make it , 
the grand purpose of our lives to pro¬ 
mote hit honour, and to advance hit \ 
cause. This is a vital principle in i 
religion, and it is exceedingly impor¬ 
tant to know what is meant by living : 
to ourselves, and whether wo do it. , 
It is dono in the following, and per- ' 
haps in some other ways. (I.) When j 
men seek pleasure, gain, or reputation i 
as the controlling principle of their t 
lives. (If. i When they are regardless { 
of the riyhts of others, and sacrifice I 
! all the claims which others have on j 
! them in order to secure the advance¬ 
ment of their own purposes and ends. , 
(•b) When they are regardless of the 1 
wants of others, and turn a deaf ear 
to all the appeals which charity makes 
to them, ami have no time to give to j 
serve them, and no money to spore to 
alleviate their wants ; and especially 
when they turn a deaf ear to the ap¬ 
peals which are made for the diffusion 
of the gospel to the benighted ami 
perishing. (4.) When their main 
purpose is the aggrandisement of j 
their own families for their thmilies j 
are but a diffusion of self. And, (5^ 
When they seek their own salvation 
only from selfish motives, and not 
from a desire to honour God. Mul¬ 
titudes are selfish even in their re¬ 
ligion ; and the main purpose which 
they have in view, is to promote their 
owu objects, and, not the honour of 
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i the Master whom they profess to serve, 
j They seek and profess religion only 


because they desire to escape from 
wrath, and to obtain the happiness of 
heaven, and not from any love to tho 
Redeemer or any desire to honour 
him. Or they seek to build up the 


»i 


is regarded as all the property of his 
master. lie is bound to go where bis j 
master chooses; to execute the task 
which he assigns; to deny himself at 
his master’s will; and to come and 
lay the avails of all his toil and skill 
at his master’s feet. He is regardod j 


interests of their own church and { as having been purchased with money; 
party, and*all their zeal is expended j and the purchase money is supposed 
on that and that alone, without any > to give a right to his time, his talents, 
real desire to honour the Saviour. Or , his services, and his soul. Such as 
though in the church, they are still. the slave is supposed to become by 
selfish, and live wholly to themselves, j purchase, and hy tho operation of 
They live for fashion, for gain, for j human laws, the Christian becomes 
reputation. They practice no self- by the purchase of the Son of («nd, 
denial; they mako no effort to ad- and by the voluntary recognition of 
vance tho cause of God the Saviour, him ns the master, and as having a 
5[ flat unto him, Ac. Unto the Lord right to all that we hate and are. To 
Jesus Christ,. To live to him is the •' him all belongs ; and all should he 
opposite to living unto ourselves. It employed in endeavouring to promote 
is to seek his honour; to feel that we his glory, and in advancing his cause, 
belong to him; that all our time and . Which died fur them, and rote 
talents ; all our strength of intellect < twain. l*aul here states the ground* 
and body; all the avails of our skill of the obligation under which ho felt 
and toil, all belong to him, and should himself placed, to lj\e not unto him- 
be employed in his service. If we self but unto Christ. \I.) The first 
have talents by which wo can infiu- K the fact that Christ bail died for 
once other minds, they should 1** em- him. and t«»r all lu> people. The effect 
ployed to honour the Saviour. If we • of that death w.i*» the same as a pur- 
have skill, or strength to labour by cIoim*. It vat a purchase ; see >’ote, 
which we can make money, we should 1 (’or. \i. 20 ; vn. 2J ; comp. 1 Pet. i. 
feel that it all belongs to him, and IS 10. (2.) Tin- second is. that ho 
should he employed in his service. If , had risen again from the dead. To 
wc have property, we should feel that this fact Paul traced all his hopes of 
it is his, and that he has a claim upon eternal life, and of the resurrection 
it all, and that it should be honestly j from the dead ; see Korn. iv. 2.5. As 
consecrated to his cause. And if we ■ we have the hope of the resurrection 
are endowed wit ha spirit of enterprise, 1 from the dead only from the fhet that 
and aro fitted by nature to encounter he rose; as he has “ brought life and 
perils in distant and barbarians dimes, j immortality to light," and bath in this 
as Paul was, we should feel like him j way ’‘abolisheddeath" (2 Tim i 10); 
that wo are bound to devote all en-, as all the prospect of entering a world 
tirely to his service, and to the pro- j where there no death and no grave 
motion of bis cause. A servant, a , is t>i be traced fu the resurrection o! 
slave, does nut live to himself but to the Saviour,»» we are hound by every 
his master. His person, his time, his obligation of gratitude to devote our- 
limbs, his talents, and the avails of his • Selves without any reserve to him. To 


industry are not regarded as his own. him,and him alone should we live; and 
He is judged incapable of holding any in his cause our lives should be, as 
property which is not at the disposal Paul's was. a living sacrifice, holy arid 
of liis master. If ho has strength, it , acceptable in his sight, 
is his master’s. If he has skill, the Iff. Wherefore henceforth. In view 
avails of it are his master s. If he is \ of the fact ttat the. Lord Jesus died 
an ingenious mechanic, or labours in j fur all men, and rose again. The 
any department; if he is amiable, j effect of that has been to change all 
kind, gentle, and faithfhl, and adapted our fadings, and to give us entirely 
to be useful in an eminent degree, it now views of men, of ourselves, and of 
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I we no man after the flesh: yea, 
though we have known Christ after 

the Messiah, so that we have become 
now creatures. TJie word “ hence¬ 
forth ” (axo re'j »*>) means properly 
from the present time ; hut there is 
no impropriety in supposing that Paul 
refers to the time when lie first ob¬ 
tained correct views of the Messiah, 
and that he means from that time. 
His mind seems to have been thrown 
hack to the period when these new 
views hurst upon his soul : and the 
sentiment is,that from the time when 
he obtained those new views, he had 
resolved to know no one after the 
flesh. • Km nr ice no man. The 
word femur here Utivftt*) is used in the 
sense of, we form our estimate of; we 
judge; we are influenced by. Our 
estimate of man i* formed by other 
wows than according to the flesh. 

Arrnrifimj In th• A great 

many different interpretations have 
been proposed oft his expression, which 
it is not needful here j<> repeat. The 
meaning is, probably, that in Ins esti¬ 
mate of men lie was not influenced by 
the views which are taken by those 
who are unrenewed, and who are un¬ 
acquainted w ith the truths of redemp¬ 
tion. It iuav inelude a great many ' 
things, ami perhaps the following. 
(1.) lie was not iuthieneed m bis esti¬ 
mate of men bv a regard to their 
birth, or country, lie did not form 
! an attachment tv* a dew beeaus*- be 
I was a dew. or t •> a <*entile because, 
he was a (icutile. lie had learned 
that Christ died for all. and he felt 
, disposed to regard all alike. (1*. i He 
' was not intlueneed in his estimate of 
men by their rank, and wealth, and t 
office. Before his conversion he had 1 
I been, but now he learned to look op ■ 
their moral character, and to regard j 
that as making the only permanent, ! 
and realty important distinciionamong ; 
men. lie did not esteem one man j 
highly be *auso lie was of elevated rank, j 
or of great wealth, and another less j 
because he was of a different rank in i 
life. t«J.) It may also include the j 
idea, tlmt he had left hi" ow n kindred j 
and friends on account of superior j 
attachment to Christ. lie had ‘ 


the flesh, yet now henceforth know , 
we him no more. 


parted from them to preach the .gos¬ 
pel. He was not restrained by their 
opinions ; he was not kept from going 
from land to land by love to them. It 
is probable that they remained Jews. 
It may be, that they wore opposed to 
him, and to his effort** in the cause of 
the Redeemer. It may bo that they 
would have dismissed him from a work 
so self-denying, and so arduous, and 
where lie would be exposed to so much 
persecution and contempt. It may he 
that they would have set before him 
the advantages of his birth and edu- 
j ration ; would have reminded him of 
I his early brilliant prosper ft ; and 
would have used all the means possible 
, to dissuade him from embarking in a 
cause like that in which he was en¬ 
gaged. The passage here means that 
: l*au! was influenced by none of these 
considerations. In early life he had 
been. He had prided himself on rank, 
and on talent, lie was proud of his 
own advantages as a Jew ; and he 
estimated worth hv rank, and by na¬ 
tional distinction. Phil. iii. 1—G. Ho 
had despised Christians on account 
of their being the followers of the 
man of Nazareth ; and there can be 
im reason to doubt that he partook of 
ihe common feelings of hi.s country¬ 
men and held in contempt the whole 
Hentile world. But his views were 
changed so much changed ns to 
make it proper to pay that he was a 
new creature, ver. 17. When con¬ 
verted, he did n«*t confer with flesh 
and blood (Hal. i. JGi; and in the 
school of Christ, he had learned that 
if a man was his disciple, he must be 
willing to forsake father and mother, 
and sister and brother, and to hate his 
own life that he flight honour him, 
l.uke xiv. ‘JO. Hi* had formed lii« 
principle of action now from a higher 
standard than any regard to rank, or 
wealth, or national distinction ; ami 
had risen above them all. and now- 
estimated men not by these external 
and factitious advantages, but by a 
reference to their personal character 
and moral worth. * V«‘ti, thouah tec j 
hate ft wan C h nr si after the firth. \ 
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I Though iii common with the Jewish *t antially is tin* mow of Mat knight. 
! nation wo expected a Messiah who Clarke as strangely mistakes i*. when 
• would be a temporal prince, and who he says that it means that Paul could 
would he distinguished for the distine- not prim* now a man win* was a sinner 
tions which are valued among men, Iteeause he was allied to the n*>al 
yet we have changed our estimate of ‘ family of David, nor prize a man hr 
him, and judge of him in this way no ' cause he had seen Cl ri«t in the flesh 
longer. There can he no doubt that The correct view, as it seems to me. 
Paul, in common with hi* country- is given above. And fho dortriu- 
men, had expected a Messiah who which is taught here is. that at con 
would he a magnificent temporal version, tin* views are essential!) 
prince and conqueror, one who they changed, ami that the converted tuan 
supposed would he a worthy successor has a view of the Saviour entirely 
of David and Solomon. The coming ; different from what he had before He 
of such a prince, Paul had confidently may not. like Paul, have regarded him 
expected. lie expected no other' as a temporal prince ; he may not 
Messiah. He had fixed his hopes on have looked to him as a mighty mon¬ 
th at. This is what is meant by tin* arch, hut Ins views in regard to his 
expression * to know Christ after the person, character, work, and loveli- 
llcsh.* It does not mean that he had ties* will he entirely changed. lie 
seen him in the flesh, hut that he had "ill see a beatify ]it his chara *ter 
formed, so to speak, carnal views of which In* never saw before. Dcfore. 
him. and such as men of this world In* regarded him as a root out of dry 
regard as grand and magnificent in a ground ; a*- tin* dc.pj **d man of Nar 
monarch and conqueror, lie had had areth ; as having nothing in Ins char- 
110 correct views of his spiritual char .*:< f- r (<• be .b- uvd. • r to render him 
acter. and of the pure and holy pur- lovely < Da. t:n»; but at conversion, 
poses for which In* would come into tie* view*, are « hanged. lie i« seen 
the world. *' Y<f non' t» th to be the ehu*f aim ng ten thousand 
Itnnv v him no \V«* know him and altogether lovely; n. } »!«••*, and 

no more m this inannci Our eon hot), and benev<der i . a« mq-ht %, and 
ceptions and view* «t hun arc changed, great, and i'!<h , iiiii« , a- infinitely lu*- 
We no inure regard him according to n**vob nt . a** lovely in his precept*, 
the flesh; we no longer esteem the b'Vely ill his life, lovely in bis death. 
Messiah vvhowa* to come a- a t<*m- lovely in his resurrectmn,and as most 
poral prince and warrior; but we look glorious as he is seated on the rigid 
on him a* a spiritual {Saviour, a Kc- i hand of Hod. lie is seen to be a ,s.u 
deenier from sin. The idea is, that I vnuir exactly adapted to the condition 
hi* views of him had been entirely and wants of the soul ; and the soul 
changed, it does not moan, as our yields it“elf to him to be redeemed by 
translation would seem to imply, that him alone Then? is re» change of 
Paul would have no further acquaint- view so marked and d* < i-!ed a* that 
a nee with Christ, but it mean- that of the •.inner in regard to the l.ord 
from the moment of his conversion he Jeu- < bn«t at his cniivcnumi , and 
had laid aside all hi* flew* of his hemg n i* a « !< ir proof that we have never 
a temporal sow reign, and all his feel- ! been born again if our view* in rofer- 
ings that lie was t.. be honoured only j-ence to him have never undergone any 
because he *upp**-**d that he would ; change. •* What think ye of (’Drift r ‘ 
have an elevated rank among the i i* a question the answer to which will 
monarch* of the earth I.ocke and * determine any man'* character, and 
Macknight, it seems t<* me, have J demonstrate whether he is or is not 
strangely mistaken this pas-age. The * a child of Hod. Tindal ha* more 
fonner renders it.’* For if 1 myself J correctly expressed the mum* of 
have gloried in this, that Christ was j this than our translation. “Though 
himself circumcised as 1 ain. and sai j we have known Christ after tie 
of royr blood and nation. 1 do so now flesh, now henceforth know him 
no more any longer.” The same sub- * *o no inure.'' 
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17 Therefore if any man be 
in Christ, he it * a new « creature: 

1 let him hr. a John. 3. 3; Gat. G. J5. 

17. Therefore if any man be in 
Ckriet. The phrase to " he in Christ,” 
evidently means to he united to Christ 
by faith ; or to |je in him as the branch 
is in the vine—that is, so united to 
tho vine, or so in it, as to derive all 
its nourishment and support from it, 
and to Ik; sustained entirely by it. 
John xv. 2. “ Every branch in me.” 
ver. 4, “ Abide in me, and I in you.” 
" Tho branch cannot, hear fruit of 
itself except it abide in the vine ; no 
more can ye exeept ye abide in me.” 

I See also ver. 5—7. see Note on John 
xv. 2. To he “ in Christ ” denotes a 
more tender and elosc union ; and 
implies that all our support is from 
him. All our strength is derived from 
him ; and denotes further that we 
shall partake of his fulness, and idiaro 
in his fclieity and glory, as the branch 
partakes of the strength and vigour of 
the parent vine. The word “ there¬ 
fore” {"Urn) here implies that the 
reason why Paul infers that any one 
is a now creature who is in Christ is 
that which is stated in tho previous 
verso; to wit. the change of views 
in regnrd to the Redeemer to which 
ho there refers, and which was so 
great as to constitute a change like a 
new creation. The affirmation here j 
is universal, “ if any man he in 
Christ that is, all wlio become true 
Christians—undergo Mich a change 
iu their views and feelings as to make 
it proper to Bay of them that they are 
new creatures. No matter what they 
have been before, whether moral or | 
immoral; whether infidels or specula- , 
tiro believers; whether amiable, or | 
debased, sensual and polluted, yet if j 
they become Christians they all ox-: 
pcricncc such a change as to make it; 
roper to sny they on' a new creation. 
A new creature . Marg. “ I<et him 
be.” This is one of the instances in 
which the margin has given a less 
correct translation than is in the text. 
Tho idea evidently is, not that he 
, ought to be a new creature, but that 
! he it in fact; not that he ought to 
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old things are passed away; behold, 
6 all things are become new. 
b Is. 65. 17; He. 21. 5. 


live as becomes a new creature— 
which is true enough—but that he will 
in fact live in that way, and manifest 
the characteristics of the new crea¬ 
tion. The phrase “ a new creature ” 
(x«o« occurs also in Gal. vi. 

15. The word rendered “ creature ” 
(mrie/f) means properly in the Now 
Testament, creation. It denotes, (1.) 
The act of creating (Item. i. 20); (2.) 
A created thing, a creature (Rom. i. 
25); and refers (<*) To the universe, 
or creation in general ; Mark x. G ; 
xiii. 0—11; 1 Pet. iii. 4. (/») To man, 
mankind ; Mark xvi. 15 ; Col. i. 23. 
Here it means a new creation in a 
moral sense, and the phrase new crea¬ 
ture is equivalent to the expression 
in K.ph. iv. 24, “ The new man, which 
nfrer God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” It means, evi¬ 
dently, that there is a change pro¬ 
duced in the renewed heart of man 
that is equivalent to the act of crea¬ 
tion, and that hears a strong resem¬ 
blance to it — a change, bo to speak, 
as if the man was made over again, 
and had become new. The mode or 
manner in which it is done is not de¬ 
scribed. nor should the words be 
pressed to the quick, as if the process 
were the same in both cases—for the 
words are here evidently figurative. 
Rut the phrase implies evidently tho 
following things. (1.) That there is 
an exertion of divine power in the 
conversion of the sinner as really as 
in tho act of creating the world out of 
nothing, and that this is as indispen¬ 
sable in the one Vase as iu the other. 
(2.) That a change is produced so 
great as to make it proper to say that 
he is a new man. lie has new views, 
new motives, new principles, new ob¬ 
jects and plans of life. He seeks 
new purposes, and he lives for new 
ends. If a drunkard becomes re¬ 
formed, there is no impropriety in 
saying that he is a new man. If a 
man who was licentious becomes pure, 
there is no impropriety in saying that 
he is not the same man that he was 
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18 And all things are of God, who | Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
•| hath reconciled a us to himself by the ministry of reconciliation ; 
j a Col. 1.20. 

before. Such expressions arc com- Their lore of sins passes away. Their 
inon m all languages, and they are as love of the world passes away. Their 
proper as they are common. There supreme attachment to their earthly 
in such a change as to make the friends rather than God passes away, 
language proper. And so in the con- Their love of sin. fhoir sensuality, 
version of a sinner. There »* a pride, vanity, levity, ambition, passes 
change so deep, so clear, so entire, away. There is a deep ami radical 
and so abiding, that it is proper to change »n all these subjects.—a 
say, here iB a new creation of Gbd—a change which remwiemv# at the new 


work of the divine power as decided 
and as glorious ns when God created 
all things out of nothing. There is 
no other moral change that takes 
place fti earth so deep, and radical, 

, and thorough as the change at con¬ 
version. Ami there is no other where 
there is so much propriety in ascrih- 
, ing it to the mighty power of God. 

Old thimm are passed await. The 
! old views m regard to the Messiah, 

I and in regard to men in general, ver. 

' Id. Hut Paul also gives this a gen¬ 
eral form of expression, and says that 
i old things in general have passed 
away—referring to every thing. It 
i was true of all who were converted 
1 that old things had passed away. And 
: it may include the following things. 

< ( 1.) In regard to the Jews—that their 
, former prejudices against Christianity, 
their natural pride, and spirit of 
| seducing others ; their attachment to 
! their rites and ceremonies, and dc- 
j pendenee on them for salvation hail 
! all passed away. They now re- 
! nounced that independence, relied on 
the merit* of the Saviour, and em¬ 
braced all as brethren who were of 
the family of Christ. (‘J.t In regard 
to the Gentiles—their attachment to 
: idols, their love of sin and degradation, 

, their dependence on their own works. 

nad pawed away, and they had re- 
| nounced all them.* thing*, and had 
' come to mingle their hopes with 
those of the converted Jew*, and with 
I all who were the friend* of the Itc- 
1 deemer. (3.) In regard to ail. it in 
j also true that old thing* pa*s away. 

! Their former prejudice*, opinion*. 

? habits, attachments pas* away. Their 
s supreme love of self pa*»e* away. 


birth ; which is carried on by pro¬ 
gressive sanctification ; and which is 
consummated at death and in heaven. 

] 1 lichold , all thimjs lire become iuw, 

J That is, all things in view of the mind, 

! The purpose* of life, the feelings of 
the heart, the principles of action, 
all become new. The understanding 
is consecrated to new object*, the 
body is employed in new service, the 
heart forms iiewattacliiuents. Nothing 
can he more strikingly descriptive of 
the facts m conversion than this ; 
nothing more entirely accord* with 
the feelings of the new-horn soul. All 
is new. There are new view* of God, 
arid of .Ictii Christ, new view* of j 
, ibis world and of the world to come ; 

’ new views of truth ami of duty , und 
! every thing i* seen in a new aspect 
ami with new feelings. Nothing is 
more common in young converts titan 
such feelings, ami not lung is more 
common than for them to say that ail 
thing* are new. The llihle seems to 
| hr* a new hook, and though they may 
, have often read it liefore, yet there is 
; a beauty about it which they never 
i saw befiiro, and which they wonder 
i they have not before pereeived. Th<^ 

J whole face of nature seem* to them 
, to be changed, and they seem to he in 
1 a new world. The hill*, and vale*. 

; and stream* ; the sun, the »tar*. the 
grove*, the forests, seem to be new. 

A new beauty i* spread over tlum 
all ; and they now see them to bo the 
work of God, and hi* glory i* spread 
j over them all, and they can now nay, 
“My Fmlhrr mad** them all.’* 

The heaven* and the earth are tilled 
with new wonder*, and all things 
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! seem now to speak forth the praise 
of (rod. Even the very countenances 
of friends seem to he new ; and there 
are new feelings towards all nu n ; a 
new kind of hue to kindred and 
friends ; and a love before unf'dt for 
enemies ; and a new love for all man¬ 
kind. 

18. A lift nit firings arc of Oori. This 
refers particularly to the things in 
I motion, the renewing of the heart, 
j and the influences by which Paul bad 
I been brought to a state of willingness 
1 to forsake all. and to devote his life to 
i the self-denying labours invoiced in 
1 the purpose of making the Saviour 
known. He makes the statement f/en- 
| ernl, however, showing his belief that 
not only these things were produced 
bv (1 ml, hut that nit things were un¬ 
der his direetiou, and subject to hi.s 
control. Nothing that he had done 
was to he traced to his own agency or 
, power, hut God was to he aeknow- 
< lodged everywhere. This great truth 
, Paul never forgot : and he never suf- 
j fered himself to lose sight of it. It 
was in his view- a cardinal and glorious 
truth; and lie kept, its influence always 
before his mind and his heart. in 
the important statement which *fol- 
I lows, therefore, about the ministry of 
reconciliation,he deeply feels that the 
I whole plan, and ail the success which 
has attended the plan, was to he 
traced not to he* real, or lidchtv, or 
skill, but to the agency of Cod ; see 
Note on 1 Cor iii. <*. 7. 1 H7«* hath 
reconcih <1 ns to himself. The word 
t it hero includes, doubtless, all who 
were Christians—whether .lows or 
; (lentiles, or whatever was their rank. 

They had all l»oen brought into a state 
: #jf reconciliation, or agreement with 
; (tod through the l.ord Jesus Christ. 

Before they were opposed to Cod. 

: They had violated his laws. They 
! were his enemies. But hy the means 
of the plan of sahation they had been 
brought into a state of agreement, or 
harmony, and were united in feeling 
and iu aim with him. Two men who 
have been alienated hy prejudice, by 
passion, or by interest, are reconciled 
when the cause of the alienation is 
removed, on whichever side it may 
have existed, or it on both sides, anil 


when they lay aside their enmity 
and become friends. Thenceforward 
they are agreed, and live together 
without alienation, heart-burnings, 
jealousies, and strife. So between 
God and man. There was a vari¬ 
ance ; there was an alienation. Man 
was alienated from God. He had no 
love for him. lie disliked his govern¬ 
ment and laws. lie was unwilling to 
be restrained. He sought Ins own 
pleasure. He was proud, vain, self- 
confident. He was not pleased with 
the character of God. or with his 
claims, or hi* plans. And in like 
manner. God was disjilcasal with the 
pride, tin* sensuality, the rebellion, 
the haughtiness of roan. He was dis- ; 
plea-od th.v his law had bejm vio- ; 
i:Ced. and that man had cast ofl j 
his government. Nmv reconciliation i 
<•• 011(1 take place only when these 
causes of alienation should he laid 
n ide, and when God and man should 
In- brought to harmony : when man 
•dmuld lay aside bis love of sin. and 
•Itould be pardoned, and when, there¬ 
fore. God could consistently treat him 
as a friend. The Greek word which 
is here used means pro¬ 

perly to change a train'd any thing ; to 
exchange for any thing, for money, or 
for any article.— Hold n son. In the 
New Testament it means to change 
one person towards another; that is. 
lo reconcile any one ; see Note on 
Born. v. 10. It conveys the idea of 
producing a rhting*', so that one who 
is alienated should be brought to 
friendship. Of course, all the rhnnge 
which takes place must he on the 
part of man, for God will not change, 
and the purpose of the plan of recon¬ 
ciliation is to effect such a change, in 
man as to make him in fact reconciled 
to God. and at agreement with him. 

> There were indeed obstacles to recon¬ 
ciliation on the part of God. but they : 
did not arise from any unwillingness 
to be reconciled ; from any reluctance 
to treat his creature as his friend ; 
hut they arose from the fact that 
man had Mimed, and that God was 
just : that such is the perfection of 
God that he cannot treat the good and 
evil alike ; aud that, therefore, if he 
should treat man as his friend, n was 
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necessary that in some proper war he 
should xnaintsiin the honour of his law, 
and show his hatred of sin. and should 
secure the conversion and future 
obedience of the offender. All this 
(Jod proposed to secure by fhc atone 


both the parties at e-nr- Hod and j 
man. ami thus, in the language of 
dob. could “ lay his hand upon both," ! 
Job ix. (2.) He was intimately j 
acquainted with both the parlies, and i 
knew what was needful to he dune. 


inent made by tbe Redeemer, render- i He knew Hod the l ather so well that 
ing it consistent for hint to exercise 1 he could say. •• No man knowetb the 
the benevolence of his nature, and to j Father but the Son," Mat. xi. 27 
pardon the offender. Hut (Jod is not J And bo knew man so well that it nml.! 
changed. The plan of reconciliation ■ be said of him. he •• needed not that 
has made no change in his character, j any should testify of man. for he knew 
It has not made him a different being what was in man." John ii. 2f». No 
from what ho was before. There is I one can be a mediator who i» not nr- 
often a mistake on this subject ; and j quainted with tin' feeling*, views, 
men seem to suppose that t Jod was J desires, claims, or prejudices of both 
originally stem, and unmerciful, ami • the parlies at issue. (,'l.) lie was the 
inexorable, and that he has been «»•»*/* . friend of both the parties. Jfelored 
mild a 1^(1 forgiving J^v the atonement. *!od. No man c\er doubted this, or 
Hut it is not so. Xochaugchas been bad any reason to rail it in question, 
made in Hod ; none needed to he ami he was always desirous of tee nr- 
made ; none could be made. He was im;all that Hod chimed, and of wndi- 
itUvitt/ti mild, nml merciful, and good ; eating him. and be never abandoned 
ami the gift of a Saviour and tbe plan any thing that Hod had a right to 
of reconciliation if just on ej yrettiou claim. And h< '<»■>./ man. Ho 
of hit oriainnl u i'linonett t<> u. ‘•bowed tin- mall hi* life, lie sought 

When a lather sees a child struggling hi* welfare in e\er\ way jmsMhle, and 


in the stream, and in dang 
drowning, the peril and the cries ef 
the rhihl make no rhawr' in the char 


cave himself for him. Yet no one is 
jualilb'd to act the mediator's part 
who i' li *t the common friend of both 


actor of the father, hut su« h was his the parties at and win* will not 


former love for I fie child that he w ould 


ck the weltnre, the light, or the 


plunge into the stream at the hazard honour of both. M < lie was willing , 
of In* own life to save him. So it is to sutlor'any thing from either party 
with Hod. Such was his original in order to produce reconciliation, 
love f.r man, and hi* deposition to , From the hand of Hod he was willing 
show merer, that he would submit to to endure all that he deemed to he 
any sacrifice, except that of truth necessary, in order to »how his hatred 
and justice, in order that hn might i of xiu by his vicarious sufferings, and 
save him. Hence he sent hi» only : to make an atonement ; and from the 
Son to die—-not to change his own j band of man he was willing to endure . 
character; not to make himself a dif- j all the rcprnai h, and i ontumdy. and 
ferent being from what he was, but in j scorn which could he posnihiy involved 
order to show Ins love and his readi- : in tin* work of inducing man t*» be j 
ness to forgive when it could be con- j reconciled to Hod.— And. (f> » He baa 
sistently done. " (Jod to loved the j removed all the obstacle* which ex* 
UOrld that he sent his only be justed to a reconciliation. On the 
gotten Son.” John in. Ifl. Jlv j part of f Jod, lie has made it consistent 
Jetut Chritt. Ity the agency, or for him to pardon. He. has made an 
medium of Jesus ChnM. He was the atonement, no that Hod can l>e just 
mediator to iiiUTjKWi in the work of ! white he justifies the sinner. He has 
reconciliation. And he was abund- | maintained his truth, and justice, and 
antly qualified for this work, and was ! secured the stability of his moral 
the otuy being that has lived in this ! government while 1m admit* offenders 
world who was qualified for it. For, i to his favour. And on the part of 
(1.) He was endowed with a divine > nutn. he. by the agency of bis Spirit, 
and human nature—the nature of ‘ overcomes tbe unwillingness of tbe 
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19 To wit, that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world 


sinner to be reconciled, humbles his 
pride, shows him his sin, changes his 
heart, subdues his enmity against 
God, and secures in fact a harmony 
of feeling and purpose between God 
and man, so that they shall be recon¬ 
ciled for ever. % And hath given to 
us. To us the apostles and our fel¬ 
low-labourers. i The ministry of 
reconciliation. That is, of announc¬ 
ing to men the nature and the condi¬ 
tions of this plan of being reconciled. 
We have been appointed to make this 
known, and to press its acceptation 
on men ; see ver. 20. 
j 19. To wit (Greek, 'llf on), namely. 

This verse is designed further to state 
I the nature of the plan of reconcilia- 
I lion, and of the message with which 
they were intrusted. It contains an 
abstract, or an epitomo of tin* whole 
plan ; and is one of those emphatic 
passages in which Paul compresses into 
a single sentence the substance of the 
whole plan of redemption. If That 
God was in Christ. That God was by 
Christ (i» Xprrif), by means of Christ; 
by the agency, or inediatorship of 
Christ. Or it may mean that God 
was united to Christ, and manifested 
himself by him. So Hoddridge inter¬ 
prets it. Christ was the mediator by 
moans of whom God designed to ac¬ 
complish the great work of reconcilia¬ 
tion. f Reconciling the world unto 
himself. The world here evidently 
means the human race generally, 
without distinction of nation, age, or 
rank. Tho whole world was alienated 
from him, and he sought to have it 
reconciled. This is one incidental 
J proof that God designed that the plan 
of salvation should be adapted to all 
men ; see Note on vcr. 14. It may be 
observed further, that God sought that 
tho world should Ik* reconciled. Man 
did not seek it. He had no plan for it. 
He did not desire it. He had no way to 
offset it. it was the offended party,not 
tho of ending, that sought to be recon¬ 
ciled ; and this shows the strength of 
bis lore. It was love for enemies and 


unto hhnself, not imputing their 
trespasses a unto them; and hath 

a Ro. 3. 24, 25. 

alienated beings, and love evinced to * 
them by a most earnest desire to be¬ 
come their friend, and to be at agree¬ 
ment with them ; comp. Note on Horn, 
v. 8. Tindal renders this very accur¬ 
ately, “ For God was in Christ, and 
made agreement between the world 
and himself, and imputed not their 
sins unto them.” <f[ Not imputing 
their trespasses. Not reckoning their 
transgressions to them ; that is, for¬ 
giving them, pardoning them. On 
the meaning of the word impute, see 
Note, Horn. iv. 3. The idea here is, 
that God did n#t charge on* them 
with inexorable severity and stern 
justice their offences, but graciously j 
provided a plan of pardon, and offered ; 
to remit their sins on the conditions 
of the gospel. Tho plan of recon¬ 
ciliation demonstrated that ho was | 
not disposed to impute their sins to 
them, as he might have done, and to ; 
punish them with unmitigated severity : 
fur their crimes, but was more dis¬ 
posed to pardon and forgive. And it ; 
may be here asked, if God was not dis¬ 
posed to charge with unrelenting 
severity tluir own sins to their ac¬ 
count, but was rather disposed to par- > 
dou them, can we believe that ho is I 
disposed to charge* on them the sin of ; 
another t If lie does not charge on j 
them with inexorable and unmitigated 
severity their own transgressions, will 
he charge on them with unrelenting 
severity— or at all —the sin of Adam? 
see Nolo on Horn. v. 19. The senti¬ 
ment here is, that God is not disposed 1 
or inclined to charge the transgres- I 
sions of men upon them ; he has no | 
pleasure in doing it ; and therefore he j 
has provided a plan by which they j 
may be pardoned. At the same time j 
it is true that unless their sins are j 
pardoned, justice will charge or im- j 
pule their sins to them, and will exact 
punishment to the uttermost. 

[So* *l*o the supplementary Not** on Be¬ 
rn nn* v. 12 . iy, where the subject of imputed 
*m t* foundered at length. Ttw argometit bjr 
which the author attempts here to set aaid* : 
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1 committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. 

1 put in us. 

that doctrine, is not of great force. Because 
God “ graciously provided a plan of pardon,** 
in consequence of which he can consistently 
remit or not reckon transgression, he cannot 
be supposed to hold us guilty of Adam's siu ! 
This is substantially the argument. We 
might just reverse the matter, and would then 
certainly argue more conclusively thus: God 
does impute the first sin to us, and wo are 
guilty, moreover, of actual sin, therefore in 
love he has provided a plan by which he can 
consistently deliver us from this accumulated 
load of sin. The deeper our guilt, the greater 
the necessity for the provision. But how the 
providing, of atonement disproves the doctrine ' 
of imputed sin, it is impossible to sec. Besides 
the non-impntntion of trespasses here spoken . 
of, ran offly be applied to such as accept the 


20 Now then we are • ambassa¬ 
dors for Christ; as though God 

a Job 39.23; Mai. 2.7* Fpl». fi. 20 . ! 

nature of this plan, and the conditions j 
on which God was willing to he recon- ; 
riled to man, had been committed to 
i the ministers of the gospel, 
i 20. Now then we arc ambassador.* 
for Christ. We are the ambassadors 
1 whom Christ has sent forth to nego- ! 
tiato with men in regard to their re- j 
conciliation to God. Tindal renders 
this, “ Now then are wo messengers , 
in the room of Christ.” The word 1 
here used from Tfic^vi, 

an aged man, nn elder, and then an 
ambassador) mentis* to act as an am¬ 
bassador, or sometimes merely to de¬ 
liver a message for another, without ' 


provision in the gospel, «nd can therefore be 
no reason for the denial of imputed sin. 
Neither this nor actual sin will be charged 
against the believer, and the glory of Christ’s 
work is that it delivers him from both. Mr. 
Scott thus interprets, “ \t hen, therefore, sin¬ 
ner* were brought to God. as * in Christ re. 
ronciling the world unto himself’in humble 
faith, he no more imputed their trespasses 
unto them, but blotted them out by a free for¬ 
giveness." Nor can the language mean any 
thing else; for while by the atonement all 
legal obstructions are removed, sinners are still 
charged with guilt,till the) receive it. It ought 
also to be noticed, that the author changes the 
idea in the text Into a mere disposition on 
the part of God not to charge trespasses, 
whereas the apostle speaks of their actual non- 
imputation. This last certainly cannot he 
strictly universal. 11 that be intended, there 
should have accompanied it some explanation 
of the difficulties with which such an opinion 
is surrounded, and of the manner in which the 
passage can be reconciled with other passage* 
which speak of non-imputation of guilt, a* a 
, privilege exclusively confined to believer*, 
j If the universality of the mu-Imputation 
could be made out, there might be something 
like foundation for the argument against im- 
, puled sin ; though t ten in tAol case, it would 
nut follow, that, because God had remitted the 
sins of all, or determined not to reckon them. 
Imputed sin had not existed and been remitted 
too, as well as actual trantgreMlont J 

% And hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. Margin, 41 put 
in us. Tindal reader* thia, '‘and 
bath committed unto us the preach¬ 
ing of the atonement The meaning 
ia, that the office of making known the 


' being empowered to do any thing 1 
more than to explain or enfnr<*e it.— j 
HI 00 mfid(l See Thuryd. 7. t*. An . 
ambassador ia a minister of tin* highest j 
rank, employed by one prince or state ; 
at the court of atiot her. to manage the , 
concern* of hi* own prince or state, 
and representing the dignity ami power 
of his sovereign.— Webster. lie is | 
sent to do what, the sovereign would ; 
himself do were he present. They are 
sent to make known the will of the , 
sovereign, and to negotiate matters of t 
commerce, of war. or of peace, and in 1 
general every thing affecting the in- t 
tercets of the sovereign among the 
peoplo to whom they arc sent. At ■ 
all times, and in all countries, an am¬ 
bassador is a sacred character, and 
his person is regarded as inviolable, 
lie is bound implicitly to obey the 
instructions of bis sovereign, ami as 
far as possible to do only what tho 
sovereign would do were he himself 
present. Ministers are ambassadors 
for Christ, a* they are sent to do what j 
Jno would do were ho personally pro* ; 
sent. They are to make known, and 
to explain, and enforce tho terms on ; 
which God is willing to be reconciled ’ 
to men. They am not to negotiate j 
on any new terms, nor to rhnngo those ( 
which God has proposed, nor to ful- . 
low their own plans or device*, hut ( 
they are simply to urge, explain, state, 
and enforce the terms on which God 
is willing to be reconciled. Of course 
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j did beseech you by us, we pray you 
| in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
i to God. 

| 21 For a h£ hath made him to 

i a U. 53.6,9,IS; Gn. 3.13; I Pe. 2.22,24; 1 

Jolm 3.5. . 

they are to seek tlic honour of the 
sovereign who has sent them forth, 
and to seek to do only his will. They 
go not to promote their own welfare ; 
not to seek honour, dignity, or emolu¬ 
ment; but they go to transact the 
business which the Son of God would 
' engage in were ho again personally 
j on the earth. It follows that their 
office is on** of great dignity, ami great 
, responsibility, and that respect should 
ho showed them as the ambassadors of 
the King of kings. ^ Asthonnh dud 
j dhl beseech you hy vs. Our message 
j is to be regarded as the message of 
; God. It is God who speaks. What 
I wo say to you is said in his name and 
on his authority, and should he re- 
; coived with tin* respect w*hit < h is dm* 

; to a message directly from God. The 
gospel message is God speaking to 
men through the ministry, and en¬ 
treating them to he reconciled. This 
invests the message which the minis¬ 
ters of religion hear with infinite 
! dignity and solemnity; and it makes 
it a fearful ami awful thing to re- 
, joet ft. 1! WV f>ray yon in Christ's 
j stead (wrif Xfitwra- ). lu the place of 
’ Christ; or doing what lie did when on 
| earth, and what he would do were he 
j where we are. * /’« yr reconciLd tv 
! (rod. This is the smu and burden of 
i the message which the ministers of the 
i gospel bear to their fellow-men ; see 
Note on vur. lb. It implies that mo in 
has something to do iu this work. He 
is to be reconciled to God. lie is to 
give up his opposition. He is to sub¬ 
mit to the terms of inerev. All the„ 
change in the ms** is to be in him, for 
God cannot change. God ha? removed 
all tho obstacles to reconciliation 
which existed on his part. He has 
done all that he will do. all that needed 
to bo done, in order to render recon¬ 
ciliation easy as possible. And now 
it remains that man should lay aside 
his hostility, abandon his sins, embrace 
tho tortus of more) , and become in 


be sin for us, who knew no 
sin; that we might be made * 
the righteousness of God in 
him. 

h Ro. 5.1 . j 

, . . . . .. . | 

fact reconciled to God. And the ' 
great object of the ministers of recon¬ 
ciliation is to urge this duty on their l 
follow-men. They are to do it in the ; 
name of Christ. They are to do it . 
as if Christ were himself present, and | 
wore himself urging the message, i 
They are to use the arguments which ’ 
he would use ; evince the zeal which • 
he would show ; and present the mo¬ 
tives which he would present to induce * 
a dying world to become in fact re- | 
eolieiled to God. f 

21. For he hath made him to be sin 
/<>r ns. The Greek here is. ‘ for him 
who knew no sin, he hath made sin, or 
a sin-offering for us.’ The desiyn of 
this very important ver.-c is. t<» urge 1 
tin* strongest possible reason for being 
reconciled to God. This is implied 
m the word for. Paul might 

have urged other arguments, and pre¬ 
sented other strong considerations. 
But lie chooses to present this fact, 
that Christ has been made sin for ns 
as embodying and concentrating all. 

It is the most affecting of all argu¬ 
ments; it is the one that is likely to 
prove mo'tYffcctual. It is not indeed 
improper to urge on men e\ery other 
consideration to induce them to be 
; reconciled to God. It is not impro¬ 
per to appeal to them by the convic¬ 
tion of duty ; to appeal to their reason 
and conscience; to remind them of 
the claims, the power, the goodness, 
and the fear of the Creator ; to re¬ 
mind them of the awful consequences 
of a continue*! hostility to God ; to 
persuade them by the hope of heaven, 
nud by the fear of hell (vor. 11.) to 
become his friends : hut, after all, the 
strongest argument, and that which 
is most adapted to melt the soul, is 
the fact that the Son of God has be¬ 
come incarnate for our sins, and has 
suffered and died in our stead. When 
all other appeals fail this is effectual: 
and tlsis is in fact the strong argu¬ 
ment by which the mass of those who 
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become Christians are induced to 
abandon their opposition and to be¬ 
come reconciled to God. To be 
sin. The -words ‘to be ’ are not in 
the original. Literally it is, ‘ ho has 
made him sin, or a sin-offering’ 
(u,ua*r!at itreinriv). Hut what is meant 
by this 1 What is the exact idea 
which the apostle intended to convey < 

1 answer, it cannot be, (I.) That he 
was literally jf/n in the abstract, or sin 
as such. -No one can pretend this. 
The expression must be. therefore, in 
some sense, figurative. Nor, (2.) Can ; 
it mean that he was a timid', for it is ! 
said in immediate connection that he , 
“ knew no bin,” and it is everywhere J 
said that he was holy, harmless, un- ■ 
defiled.^ Nor, (3;) Can it moan that 
he was, in any proper kohm* of tin* , 
wordfor no one is truly guilty ' 
who i* not personally a fransgres>or 
of the law ; and if he «-;o, in any pro¬ 
per sense. guilt u , then lie deserved to 
die. and his death could ha\e no more 
merit than that of any other guilty 
being: and if he wa- properly aui'tn 
it would make no difference m t Li - 


now generally adopted by expositors : 
or it must be taken as an abstract for 
the concrete, and mean that God 
treated ■ him as if he were a sinner. 
The former interpretation, that it 
means that God made him a sin-otter¬ 
ing. is adopted by Whitby, Doddridge, 
Mack night, Kosenimiller, and others; 
the latter, that it means that Got! 
treated him as a sinner, is adopted by j 
Vurstius.Selioettgen. Hohinson ( Lex. >, ■ 
Bishop Hull, and others. There are j 
many parages in the Old Testament j 
where tin* word “sin” is 

used in the sense of sin-ottering, or a i 
saeritiee for sin. Thus. Nos. iv. M, j 
“ T’lioy eat up the sin of my people . 
i. t\ the sin-offerings ; see L/ek. xliii. j 
22, 2*» . xliv. 2“.!; \h . 22. 23,2'*. See J 
Whitby's Note on this verse. It'll j 
v.liu ltever meaning is adopted. [ 
whet her il nuaris that lie «,wi raenfiee < 
for sin. or that Go.j ti-cated him its if 
he vv* r«* a ‘inner i *• '■nhjeefrd him ' 
t>» Mittonnvs which, if In* had been 
person.illy a *mi" r, wonM have been 1 
a pfopi r e\pn , 'S|ni| ,.f |,^ hatred of 1 
tran**gr«- toti.amln pr-pi rpunHimeiit J 


respect whet her it was by his own fault 
or by imputation ■ a ii«i'l<i being 
seeds to he pnm-hed . and where 
there is desert of pum-liment tin re 
ran he no mint in sutlerine v . Hot 
all su« h views as go to make the holy 
Hedeemer a miiiiit, or guilty, or de- 
sen mg of the sufferings vhn h he en¬ 
dured, border on blasphemy, and are 
abhorrent to tin* whole strain of the 
Scriptures. In no form, in no sense 
possible, is it to he maintained that 
the Lord Jesus was sinful or guilty. 
It is a corner stone of the whole sys¬ 
tem of religion, that in all eonceivalde 
senses of the expression he was holy, 
and pure, and the object of the divine 
approbation. And ev»ry new which 
fairly leads to the statement that he 
was in any sens** guilty, or which im¬ 
plies that he deserved to die, is prima 
Licit a false view, and should U* at 
once abandoned. Hut, ft.) If the 
declaration that he was made “sin” 
1 iftm(rmt) docs not mean that he wn* 
sin itself, or a sinner, or guilty, then 
it must mean that h** was a sin-n/er- 
ing, — an ottering or a sacrifice for sin; 
and this is the interpretation which it 


for m.’i. in < if h» r t*a to it means that ! 
he m,oh* ati a*••in-nicut . that be died | 
f<ir sin , that las d* *»th «.v» not no rely ! 
th.it of a martyr . but that it wi« do ( 

* sign. (| by Mih«tituied »utteriog* to . 
in,;.** reconciliation between man and 

1 11n|. Lock** rentiers this, probably , 
expressing the true nense, “ f or Cod 
hath made him subject to .surtenng 
■ and death, I lie punishment and eon- 
scjMencc of sin. as if he had been a 
* ini.* r. though be wer>* guilty of no 
‘in ” To me. it seems probalde tbfti , 
tl.** m*iim* i.». fb.it God treateii lum <t$ 
if be bail t»'*en a -inner, that be nub- i 
jeetrd him to mi< It pains and wo vs a* j 

. would ba*e been a proper punishment j 
if be had been guilty ; that while he > 

.avail, in fact, hi all nemo** perfeetly 
| innoeent, and w bile God knew thin,yet 
; that in conw*f|uenee of the voluntary 

* assumption of the place of man which 
| the Lord Je*n* took, it picitiM’d the 

K.iC er to lay on him the deep sorrow** 
which would l*e the proper expression 
of bin sense of tin* evil of sin ; that he 
endured so much suffering, a» would 
answer the tame great end* m main¬ 
taining the truth, mid honour, and 
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justico of God, as if the guilty had 
themselves endured the penalty of the 
law. This, I suppose, is what is 
usually meant when it is said “ our sins 
were imputed to him;*' and though 
this language is not used in the Bible, 
and though it is liable to great mis¬ 
apprehension and perversion, yet if 
this is its meaning, there can be no 
objection to it. 

[Certainly Christ's being made sin. i* not to 
be explained of bis being made sin in the ab¬ 
stract, nor of his having actually become a sin¬ 
ner; yet it doe* imply, that sin was charged on 
Christ, or that it was imputed to him, and that 
he became answerable for it. Nor can litis 
idea lie excluded, even if we admit that “ sin- 
offering " is the proper rendering of 
in the passage. “That Christ," says an old 
divine commenting on this place, “ w as made 
sin for us, because ho was a sacrifice for sin, 
j we confess; but therefore was he a sacrifice for 
sin because our sins were imputed to him, and 
i punished in him." The doctrine of imputa¬ 
tion of sin to Christ is here, by plain enough 
Inference at least. 'Hie rendering in our 
Bibles, however, asserts il iu a more direct 
: form. Nor, after all the criticism that has 
1 been expended on the text, does there seem 
I any necessity for the abandonment of that 
rendering, on the part of the advocate of im- 
! putation. For first kuufrin in the Septuagint. 

1 and the corresponding ciCH iu the Hebrew, 

: denote both the sin and the sin-ottering, the 
piacular sacrifice and the crime itself. Second, 
the antithesis in the passage, so obvious and 
beaatiful, is destroyed by the adoption of •• sin- 
offering." Christ was made sin. we righte¬ 
ousness. 

There seems in our author’s comment on 
this place, and also on the fifth of the Homans, 
an attempt to revive the oft refuted objection 
against imputation, viz., that it involves some, 
thing like a transference of moral character, 
aa infusion, rather than an imputation of tin 
or righteousness. Nothing of this kind is at 
all implied in the doctrine. Its advocates with 
ons voice disclaim it; and the reader will see 
the objection answered at length iu the sup¬ 
plementary Notes on the fourth and fifth chap¬ 
ter* of Romans. What then is the value of* 
such arguments or insinuations as these: " All 
such views as go to make the holy Redeemer 
a sinner, or guilty, or deserving of the suffer¬ 
ing* he endured, border on blasphemy," Ac. 
Nor is it wiser to affirm that •• if Christ was 
properly guilty, it would make no difference 
In this respect, whether it was bp his own 
AutH or by imputation." What may be meant 
la this oounection by M properly guilty,’ 1 we 
know not. But this It certain, that there in an 
| hnmensa difference between Christ s having 


the guilt of our iniquiti'*! charged on him, and 
having the guilt of hit own so charged. 

It is admitted in the commentary, that God 
“ treated Christ as if he had been a sinner," 
and this is alleged as the probable sense of the 
passage. Hot this treatment of Christ on the 
part of God. must have some ground, and 
where shall we find it, unless in the Imputa¬ 
tion of sin to him? If the guilt of our iniquities, 
or which is the same thing, the law obligation 
to punishment, be not charged on Christ, how 
injustice can he be subjected to the punish¬ 
ment ? If he had not voluntarily come under 
such obligation, what claim had law on him ? 
That the very words “sin imputed to Christ " 
arc not found in scripture, in not a very for¬ 
midable objection. The words in this text 
are stronger and better “ He was made tin," 
and says Isaiah, according to the rendering of 
Bishop Lmvth, “ The Lord made to meet upon 
him the iniquities of utkll. It was required 
of him, and he was made answerable." Isa. 
liii. 6.) 

€ i Who knew no sin. lie was not | 
guilty. lie was perfectly holy and j 
pure. This idea is thus expressed by 
Peter (1 Pet. ii. 22): “who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his J 
mouthand in Hob. vii. 26, it is said ; 
he was “ holy, harmless, undetiled, ! 
separate from sinners." In all re¬ 
spects, and in all conceivable senses, j 
the Lord Jesus was pure and holy. 
If he had not been, he would not have i 
been qualified to make an atonement, i 
Hence the sacred writers are every- i 
where at great pains to keep this idea 
prominent,’for on this depends the 
whole superstructure of the plan of 
salvation. The phrase “ knew no sin," 
is an expression of great beauty and 
dignity. It indicates his entire and 
perfect purity. He was altogether 
unacquainted with sin ; he was a 
stranger to transgression ; he was 
conscious of no sin ; lie committed 
none, lie had a mind and heart per¬ 
fectly free from pollution, and his 
whole life was perfectly pure and holy 
in the sight of God. f That we might 
be made the righteousness of God . 
This is a Hebraism, meaning the tame 
as divinely righteous. It means that | 
we are made righteous in the sight ol ! 
God ; that is, that we are accepted as ! 
righteous, and treated ns righteous by j 
God on account of what the Lord | 
Jesus has done. There is here an ; 
evident and beautiful contrast between ! 
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j what is said of Christ, and what is 
j said of us. lie was made sin ; we are 
; made righteousness ; that is, ho was 
J treated as if he were a sinner, though 
i he was perfectly holy and pure ; we 
' are treated as if we were righteous, 
j though we arc defiled and depraved, 
j The idea is, that on account of what 
, the Lord Jesus has endured in our 
behalf we are treated as if we had 
: ourselves entirely fulfilled the law of 
i God, and had never become exposed 
to its penalty. In the phrase ** righto* 
ousness of God," there is a reference 
to the fact that this is his plan of 
making men righteous, or of justify¬ 
ing them. They who thus become 
righteous, or are justified, are justified 
on his and by a scheme which 

he has devised. Locke renders this, ; 
'* that we, in and by him, might he 
made righteous by a righteousness 
imputed to us by tied." The idea is, 
that all our righteousness in the sight 
of God we receive in and through a 
Redeemer. All is to he traced to 
him. This verse contains a beautiful 
epitome of the whole plan of salvation, 
and the peculiarity of the Christian 
scheme. On the one hand, one who 
was perfectly innocent, by a voluntary 
substitution, is treated a* if he were 
guilty ; that is, is subjected to pains 
and sorrows which if h? 1 iv#v guilty 
would be a proper punishment for sin : 
and on the other, they who or? guilty 
and who deserve to be punished, are 
treated, through his vicarious suffer¬ 
ings, as if they were perfectly inno¬ 
cent ; that is, in a manner which 
would be a proper expression of God's 
approbation if he bad not sinned. The 
whole plan, therefore, is one of sub¬ 
stitution; and without substitution, 
there can he no salvation. Innocence 
voluntarily suffers for guilt, and the 
guilty are thus made pun* and holy, 
and are saved. The greatness of the 
divine compassion and lore is thus 
■shown for the guilty*; and on the 
ground of this it is right and proper 
for God to call on men f« h? recon 
oiled to him. It is the strongest 
argument that can bo used. Vihen 
God has given his only Son to the 
bitter suffering of death on the cross 
in order that we may be reconciled, it 


is the highest possible argument which 
can be used why we should cease our 
opposition to him, and liocome his 
friends, 

(See the supplementary Note* on Rom. 1. 

17 ; hi. 21. See also tlu* ii.blltiniial Note nhove, 
on the first rlameof the verse. The “ righte¬ 
ousness of is donhlless that righteous¬ 

ness which the divine mu four wrought out, in 
his active and passive obedience, and if n\er 
an) of the guilty race of Adam are " treated 
a* righteous" by <«od. it nm«t be solely on the 
gi ouiul of its imputation.] 

R l. M All KS. 

1. It is possible for Christians to ■ 
have the assurance that they shall 
enter into heaven, ver. I. Paul said 
that Ac knew this ; John knew this 
(see Note on ver. 1 ). and there is no 
reason why others should not know it. 

If a man hates sin he may know that 
as well as any thing eNe ; if he loves 
God, why .should he not know that as 
well as to know that he loves an 
earthly friend ' If he desires to be 
holy, to enter hea\en. to bo eternally 
pure, why should we have any doubt 
about that 1 If he loves to pray, to 
r»*n«l the Bible, to converse of heaven 
— if bis heart is truly m these things, 
he may know it, as well ns know any 
thing else about Ins own character or 
Ice lings. 

!?. If a Christian mmi/ know it. he 

should know it. No other knowledge 
is so desirable as this. Nothing will 
produce so much comfort as this. 
Nothing will contribute so much to 
make him firm, derided, and consistent 
in his Chnitnn walk as this. Nt 
other knowledge will give him so much 
support in temptation; so much com¬ 
fort in trial; wo much peace in death. 
And if a man i»a Christian, he should 
give himself no rest till h« obtains 
insurance on this subject ; if he 
H not a Christian h<* cannot know 
that too soon, or take too early 
measures to fiee from the wrath to 
come. 

3. The body will soon be dissolved ; 
in death,ver. J. It is a frail crumb- j 
ling, decaying dwelling, that must , 
soon be taken down. It ha* none of j 
the properties of a permanent abode, j 
It can be held together but a litU* , 
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time. It is like a lint or cottage, that 
is shaken by every gust of wind: like 
a tent when the pins aro loose, and 
j the cords unstranded, or rotten, and 
1 when the wind will soon sweep it away. ! 

I And since this is the fact, we may as 
well know it, and not attempt to con¬ 
ceal it from the mind. All truth may 
be looked at calmly, and should he, 
and a man who is residing in a frail 
and shattered dwelling,should he look¬ 
ing out for one that is more perma-* 

. newt and substantial. Death should 
1 be looked at. The fact that this tab¬ 
ernacle shall be taken down should be 
i looked at ; and every man should be 
i asking with deep interest the question 
' whether there is not. a more per- 
! maiient dwelling for him in a better 
! world. 

4. This life is burdened, and is full 
of earns, ver. 2, 4. It is such as is 
fitted to make us desire a better state. 
We groan here under sin, amidst 

1 temptation, encompassed by the earns 
and toils of life. We are burdened 
| with duties, and we are oppressed by 
trials; ami under all we are sinking 
to the grave. Soon, under the ac- 
; cumulated burdens, the body will bo 
'■ crushed, and sink back to the dust. 

1 Men cannot endure t ho burden long, 

• and he must soon die. These aeeuni- j 
! ulated trials and cares are such as i 

aro adapted to make him desire a 
bettor inheritance, and to look for¬ 
ward to a better world. Cod designs 
that this shall be a world of care and 
anxiety, in order that we may be led 
to seek a better portion beyond the 
grave. 

5. The Christian has a permanent 
home in heaven, ver. 1. 2, 4. There 
is a house not made with hands ; an 
eternal home; a world when? mortality 
is unknown. There is his home; that 
is his eternal dwelling. Here he is a 
stranger, among strangers, in a strange 

' world. In heaven is his home. The 
j Ivody here may be sick, feeble, dying ; 
j there it shall he vigorous, strong, im- 
j mortal, lie may have no comfortable 

• dwelling here ; ho may Iw? poor, and 
I aflfictod ; there lie shall have an un- 
i decaying dwelling, an unchanging 

home. Who in a world like this should 
not demo to bo a Christian i What 


other condition of life is so desirable 
as that of the man who is ivre that 
after a few more days he shall he 
admitted to an eternal home in 
heaven, where the body never dies, 
and where sin and sorrow are known 
no more ? ; 

(5. The Christian should be willing | 

to hoar all the pain and sorrow which 1 
God shall appoint, ver. 1—4. Why 
should he not i lie knows not only 
that God is good in all this ; but he ! 
knows that it is lmt for a moment ; 1 
that lie is advancing toward heaven. . 
and that he will soon he at home. < 

1 Compared with that eternal rest what 
trifles aro all the sufferings of this ! 

mortal life! ' 

7. We should not desire^ to die i 
merely to get rid of pain, or to lx* , 
absent from the body, ver. 4. It is 
not merely in order that we may he : 
*■ unclothed,” or that we may get ■ 
away from a suffering body, that we i 
should he willing to die. Many a sin- ] 
nor suffers so much here that he is ' 

. willing to plunge into an awful eter- j 
nitv, as he supposes, to get rid of pain, 
when, alas ! ho plunges only into 
deeper and eternal woe. We should 
he willing to hear as much pain, and 
to hoar it as long as God shall be < 
pleased to appoint. We should sub- ' 
mil to all without a murmur. Wo ] 
I should he anxious to he relieved only 
1 when Gou shall judge it best for us to 
he away from the body, and to ho pre- j 
>ent with the Lord. 

H. In a mere readiness to die there 
is no evidence that we aro prepared 
for heaven; comp. ver. 4. Many a 
man supposes that because hois ready 
to die, that, therefore, he is prepared. 
Many a one takes comfort because a 
dying friend was ready and willing to 
die. But in a mere willingness to die ! 
there is no evidence of a preparation j 
for death, because a hundred causes j 
may conspire to produce this besides 
piety. And let us not he deceived by .! 
supposing that because we have no ; 
alafm about death, and are willing to 
go to another world, that therefore we 
are prepared. It may be either stu¬ 
pidity, or insensibility; it may be a 
mere’ desire to get rid of suffering ; it ! 
may be because we are cherishing a 
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hope of heaven which is altogether 
ram am? illusive. 

0. The Christian should, and may 
desire to depart and to he in heaven, 
vcr. 2. Heaven i> his home: and it 
is his privilege to desire to he there. 
Here he is in a world of trial and of sin. 
Theru lie shall he in a world of joy 
and of holiness. Here lie dwells in a 
frail, sutTcring.decaying body. There 
>.«* shall he elothed with immortality, 
li is his privilege, therefore, to desire, 
a.' soon as it shall he the will of Hod. 
t<» depart, and to enter on his eternal 
inherittmec in heau*n. He should 
have a strong, fixed, firm desire for 
that world ; and should he ready at 
the shortest notice to go and to he 
for ever vyth the Lord. 

In. The hopes ami joys of Chris¬ 
tians, ami all their peace and calm¬ 
ness in the prospect of death, are to 
ho traced to Hod. ver. •*>. ft is 
not that they are not naturally as 
timid and fearful of dying as others . 
if is not that they have any native 
courage or strength, hut it is to he 
timed entirely to the mercy of Hud, 
and the iniluence of his Spirit, that 
they are enabled to look calmly at 
death, at the* grave, at eternity With 
the assured prospect of heaven, they 
have nothing to fear m dying ; and if 
we have the • earne-t of the Spirit ” 
—the pledge that heaven is ours—we 
have not* ;ng to fear in the departure 
from this world. 

11 Tim Christian should he, and 
may he, always cheerful, \er. th Paul 
".aid that h- was always confident, or 
cheerful. Afflictions did not depress 
lain ; trials did net cast him down. He 
was not disheartened by opposition ; 
he did not lose hi a courage by being 
reviled and persecuted. In all this 
he was cheerful and hold. There is 
nothing in religion to make us melan¬ 
choly and sad. The assurance of the 
favour of Hod, ami tie* hope of heaven, 
should have, and will have, just the 
opposite effect. A sense of the pre¬ 
sence of God, a conviction that we 
are sinners, a deep impression of the 
truth that wo are to die, and of the 
infinite interest of the soul at stake, 
will indeed make us serious and sol¬ 
emn, and should do so. Hut this is 
• 


not inconsistent with >'h> > r/nhirfS, but 
is rather fitted to produce it. it is 
favourable to a state of mind where 
all irritability is suppressed,ami where 
the mind is made calm and settled ; 
ami this i" favourable to cheerfulness. 
Besides, there is much, very much in 
religion to f.ret si/t sadness, and to 
remove gloom from the soul. The ' 
hope of heaven, and the prospect of 
dwelling with God and with holy bo¬ 
iler** for ever, is the best means of ex¬ 
pelling tin* gloom which is caused hy 
the disappointment <• and earns of the 
world. And much as many persons 
suppose that religion m •ifr.t gloom.it 
is certain that nothing in this world 
has done so much to lighten care, to 
break the force irf misfortune and dis¬ 
appointment. to support in times of 
trial, and to sue ftom despair, a* the 
religion of the itedet-lner And it is J 
moreover r< rtaiu that there are no 
J Orsons v,, habitually calm lit their 
ioidiijgs, and • l eerful in tlo-ir tem¬ 
per . a** * on ;-t. hi and devout Chris¬ 
tian-. If there are some Christian*, 
like Ih.vid Br.iu - rd. who are meian- \ 
c'lody and *ad as there are undouht- 1 
<div.it * hon'd i «• * ml. • I i That they j 
are jiv m j ui• *„*r . >" i 'Chat their ! 
gloom i-. t>. he trio * <1 to constitutional , 
propensity. and m*t to n-ligioii . (.1.» i 
That they have, even with all their 1 
glo-.m, joys which the world never (*\- j 
pernm«s. and which can never he j 
. found in siti . and, l I.) That their : 
gloom is not produced />»/ religion, hut ! 

(>u fio o/'no./v of'if. 

ll?. It 1 - liohle to act with reference 
to things nn < on and eternal, wr. 7- 
It eh Kites the mh|| . lifts it above the 
eatth . puiif.es the heart ; and given 
to loan anew dignity. It prevent * all 
the grovelling * th * t of acting from a 
view of pre-ent object-, ami with r<- 
fe*-nce to the things which lire just 
around us. •• Whatever withdrawn 
us,” say# Hr. Johnson, "from the 
power of our .*en*-e* ; whatever makes 
tin* past, th** distant, or the future, 
predominate over the present, ad¬ 
vance# u» in the dignity of thinking 

beings.”— Tour to thr fhhritirr, j» 
3‘J‘J. ed. I»lnl. 1*10. Whatever directs 
the eye and the heart to heaven ; what¬ 
ever may make* man feel and believe 
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that there is a God, a Saviour, a 
heaven, a world of glory, elevates him 
with the consciousness of his immor¬ 
tality,and raises him above the grovel¬ 
ling objects that wither and debase 
the soul. Man should act with refer¬ 
ence to eternity. He should bo con¬ 
scious of immortality. lie should be 
deeply impressed with that high hon¬ 
our that awaits him of standing before 
God. JIc should feel that he may 
partake in the glories of the resurrec¬ 
tion ; that he may inherit an eternal 
heaven. Feeling thus, what trifles 
arc the things of the earth ! How 
little should he be moved by its trials 1 
How little should he he influenced by 
its wealth, its pleasures, and its hon¬ 
ours ! 

13. The Christian, when he leaves 
the body, is at once with the Lord 
Jesus, ver. H. He rushes, as it were 
instinctively.to his presence, and casts 
himself at his feet. JIc has no other 
noinc than where the Saviour is ; lie 
thinks of no future joy or glory hut 
that which is to he enjoyed with him. 
Why then should wo fear death? Lay 
out of view, as we may, the momen¬ 
tary pang, tho chilliness, and the 
darkness of the grave, and think of j 
that which will be the moment after 
death—the view of the Redeemer, the 
sight of the splendours of the heaivonly 
world, the angels, the spirits of the 
just made perfect, the river of the 
paradise of God, and the harps of 
praiso, and what lias man to fear in 
tho prospect of dying ? 

Why should 1 shrink at pain or woe, 

Or feel at death dismay? 

I've Canaan's goodly land in view, 

And realms of endless day. 

Apostles, martyrs, prophets there. 

Around my Saviour stand ; 

And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will Join the glorious band. 

Jerusalem ! my happy home ! 

My soul still pants for thee; 

When shall my labours have an end 
In J"Y. and peace, and thee! 

V. HYstey. 

14. Wo should act feeliug that we 
are in the immediate presence of God, 
and w as to meet his acceptance and 
appftftatiOn, whether wo remain on 


earth, or whether we are removed to 
eternity, ver. 9. The prospect of being 
with him, and the consciousness that 
his eye is fixed upon us, should make 
us diligent, humble, and laborious. 
It should be the groat purpose of our 
lives to secure his favour, and meet 
with his acceptance; and it should 
mako no difference with us in this re¬ 
spect, where we are — whether on 
earth or in heaven ; with the prospect 
of long life, or of an early death ; in 
society or in solitude ; at home or 
abroad ; on the land or on the deep ; 
in sickness or in health ; in prosperity 
or in adversity, it should be our great 
aim so to live as to be 44 accepted 
of him.” And the Christian will so 
act. To act in this manner is the 
very nature of true piety ; and where 
this desire does not exist, there can he 
no true religion. 

1/5. We must appear before the 
judgment-seat, ver. 10. Wo must all 
appear there. This is inevitable. 
There is not one of tho human family 
that can escape. Old and young; 
rich and poor; bond and free ; all 
classes, all conditions, all nations must 
stand there, and give an account for 
all the deeds done in the body, and re¬ 
ceive their eternal doom. How solemn 
is the thought of being arraigned! 
How deeply affecting the idea that on. 
the issue of tjmt one trial will depend 
our eternal weal or woo! IIow 
overwhelming tho reflection that from 
that sentence there can be no appeal; 
no power of reversing it; no possibil¬ 
ity of afterwards changing our des¬ 
tiny! 

10. We shall soon be there, ver. 10. 
No one knows when ho is to die ; and 
death when it comes will remove us at 
once to the judgment-seat . A disease 
that may carry us off in a few hours 
mhy take us there ; or death that may 
come in an instant shall bear us to 
that awful bar. How many are 
stricken down in a moment; how many 
are hurried without any warning to 
tho solemnities of the eternal world ! 
So we may die. No one can insure 
our lives ; no one can guard us from 
the approach of the invisible king of 
terrors. 

17. We should be ready to depart. 


i 
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If wo must stand at the awful bar; and 
if we may be summoned there any 
moment, assuredly wo should lose no 
time imheing ready to go. It is our 
grfaUmuiness in life; and it should 
rlijfiSjur first attention, and all other 
tlK|ishould be postponed that we 
mnwi^jA ready to die. It should be 
the firA^nquiry every morning, and 
the last aubjeet of thought every 
evening—tor who knows when he 
rises in the morning but that before 
night he may stand at the judgment* 

! seat! Who, when he lies down on 
i his bed at night, knows but that in the 
! silence of the night-watches he may 
j be summoned to go alone—to leave 
his family and friends, his home and 
; his bed, t« answer fur all the deeds 
done in the body ? 

j 18. We should endeavour to save 
j others from eternal death, ver. 11. If 
j we have ourselves any just views of 
i the awful terrors of the day of judg- 
i ment, and if we have any just views 
of the wrath of God. we should en¬ 
deavour “ to persuade " others t<> flee j 
. from the wrath to come. We should 
plead with them ; we should entreat 
i them: we should weep over them ; we 
| should pray for them, that they may 
I be saved from going up to meet the 
| awful wrath of God. If our friends 
; are unprepared to meet God ; if they 
j are living in impenitence and sin. and 
[ if we have *'ny influence over others 
| in any way, we should exert it all to 
induce them to come to Christ, and 
to save themselves from the awful 
terrors of that day. Paul deemed no 
self-denial and no sacrifice too great, 
if he might persuade them to come to 
God, and to save their souls. And 
who that has any just views of the 
awful terrors of the day of judgment; of | 
the woes of an eternal hell, and of the 
glories of an eternal heaven; can deem 
that labour too great which shall be the 
means of saving immortal souls ? Not 
to frighten them should wd lal*our, not 
to alarm them merely should we plead 
with them, hut we should endeavour 
by all means to ptrtwi'l*' them to come 
to the Redeemer. We should not use 
tone* of harshness and denunciation ; 
we should not speak of hell as if we 
would rejoice to cxccyte the sentence. 


1«W 

but we should speak with tenderness, 
earnestness, ami with tears (comp. 
Acts xx. 31), that we may induce our 
friends and fellow-sinners to be recon¬ 
ciled to God. 

10. We should not deem it strange 
or remarkable if we are charged with 
being deranged for being active and 
zealous in the subject of religion, ver. 
13. There will always be enough, 
both in the church and out of it, to 
charge us with over-heated zeal: with 
want of prudence ; or with decided 
mental alienation. Hut wo are not to 
forget that Paul was accused of being 
“mad and even the Redeemer was 
thought to he “beside himself.” “ It 
is sufficient for the disciple that ho be 
a-, bis master, and the sonant ns his 
l.ord and if the Redeemer was 
charged with derangement on account 
of his peculiar views ami Iiim seal, we 
slum id not suppose that any strange 
thing had liapponed to us if weareoc* 
cusod in like mannor 

20. The gospel should be offered to 
all men. ver. II. If Cbri't died for 
all, then salvation is provided for all; 
and then it should bo offered to all 
freely and fully. It should he done 
without any mental reservation, for 
God has no such mental reservation ; 
without any hesitation or misgiving ; 
without any statements that would 
break the force, or weaken the power 
of such an offer on the conscience* of 
men. If they reject it, they should 
be left to see that they reject that 
which is in </<«#it faith offered to them, 
and that for this they must give nri 
account to God. Kvory man who 
preaches the gospel should feel that 
ho is imt only y rtnittni but KK«|t mien 
to preach the gospel “ to qyery crea¬ 
ture nor should he embrace any 
opinion whatever which will in form 
orln fact cramp him or restrain him 
in thus offering salvation to all man¬ 
kind. The fact that Christ died for 
all, and that all may Ik? saved, should 
be a fixed and standing point in all 
systems of theology, and should lw 
allowed to shape every other opinion, 
and to shed its influence over every 
other view of truth. 

21. All men by nature are dead in 
sins, ver. It. They are insensible to 
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their own • good; to the appeals of 
God ; to the glories of heaven, arid to 
the terrors of hell. They do not act 
for eternity; they are without concern 
in regard to their everlasting destiny. 
They are as insensible to ail these 
tilings, until aroused by the Spirit of 
God, as a dead man in his grave is to 
surrounding objects. And there is 
nothing that ever did arouse such a 
man, or ever could, but the same 
power that made the world, and the 
same voice that raised Lazarus from 
uis grave. This melancholy fact 
strikes us everywhere; and we should 
bo deeply humbled that it is our con¬ 
dition by nature, and should mourn 
that it is the condition of our fellow- 
men everywhere. 

22. We should form our estimate of 
objects and of their respective value 
and importance by other considera¬ 
tions than those which are derived 
| from their temporal nature, ver. 1(5. 
It should not he simply according to 
the flesh. It should not bo as they 
estimate them who arc living for this 
world. It.should not be hv their rank, 
their splendour, or their fashion. It 
: should lie by their reference to eter¬ 
nity, and their hearing on the -tale of 
things there. 

2.‘1. It should bo with us a very 
; serious imjuiiy whether our views of 
j Christ are such as they h:i\o wlm are 
. living after the fio-h, or such only as 
■ the unrenewed mind takes, ver. 10. 

' The carnal mind Ikh no just views of 
the Redeemer. To oven impenitent 
sinner he is “ a root out of a day 
ground.” There i> no beautv in him. 
And to every hypocrite, and every 
deceived professor of religion, there is 
really no beauty seen in him. There 
in no spontaneous, elevated, glowing 
attachment to him. It is all forced 
ami unnatural. Hut to the ti.ie 
C hristian there is a beauty seen in his 
eharaeter that is m»t seen in any 
other : and the whole soul loves him, 
and embraces him. Uis eharaeter is 
aeon to bo most pure and lovely; bis 
benevolence boundless; his ability 
and willingness to save, infinite. The 
renewed soul desires no other Savi¬ 
our ; and rejoices that he is just what 
j he is—rejoices in his humiliation as 


well as his exaltation ; in his poverty 
as well as his glory; rejoices frt the 
privilege of being saved by hinwwho 
was spit upon, and mocked, and faru- 
cified, as well as by him wl>£ ia at i.he 
right hand of God. One **** Mm |r- 

tain, unless we have jus,MSJof 
Christ we can never be sav La 
2L The new birth is a g'«jand 
most important change, v*;r. 17. It 
is not in name or in profession merely, 
hut it is a deep and radical change of 
the heart. It is so great that it may 
bo said of each one that he is a new , 
creation of God; and in relation to i 
each one, that old things are passed j 
away, and all things are become new. * 
How important it is that we examine j 
our hearts and sec whet her <^is change ! 
has taken place, or whether we are i 
still living without God and without 
hope. It is indispensable that we be ; 
horn again ; John iii. If we arc not j 
born again, and if we are not now j 
creatures in Christ, we must perish , 
for ever. No matter what our wealth. < 
f talent, learning, accomplishment, re¬ 
putation. or morality; unless we have 
been so changed that it may be said, 
and that \u» can say, “old things are 
passed away, and all things are become 
new,’* we must perish for ever. There • 
is no ftower in the on’oerse that can ; 
rave a unto oho is not horn again. 

2*>. The gp-pel mini-try is a most 
responsible and important work, ver. 

1 *v lth There i< lio other office of the 
-aim* importance; there is no situa¬ 
tion in which man can In*placed more 
solemn than that of making known the 
terms on which God is willing to l*e- 
stow favour on apostate man. 

20. How amazing is the divine con- ' 
descension, that God should have ever 
proposed such a plan of reconciliation, 
ver. 20, 21. That he should not only 
have been wilting to be reconciled, 
but that he should have fought, and 
have been so anxious for it as to be 
willing to send his own Son to die to 
secure ltl It was pure, rich, infinite 
lienevolenee. God was not to 1 k» 
nr fit r if by it. He was infinitely ! 
blessed and happy even though uau 
1 should have been lost. He was pure, 
and just, and holy, and it was not 
necessary to resort to this in order to ' 
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CHAPTER VI, also that ye receive not the grace of 

; IFE then, as workers 0 to- Goil in vain. 6 

VV gethtr wit)! him, beseech you 2 (For he saith, c I have heard 

a rhftp.5.20. b lit*. I - 2.15.. r I# 49.H. 

vindicate his own character. He had then .an acceptable time, and that i 

done man no wrong ; and if man had they might avail themselves of mercy, j 

‘ perished in his sins, the throne of (iod ver. I, 2. j 

would have been pure and spotless, II. lie enumerates the labours and 
j It was love: mere love. It was pure, self-denials of the ministry. He refers 
: holy, disinterested, infinite benevn-1 to their sincerity, real, and honesty of 
lonce. It was worthy of a (lod ; and i life. He shows how much they had 
rt has a claim to the deepest gratitude j been willing to endure in order to 
of man. j convey the gospel to others, and how 

Let us then, in view of this whole > much they had in fact endured, and 
chapter, seek to he reconciled to (Jod. j how much they had benefited others. 
Let us lay aside all our opposition to j He speaks of their atlhetioiis in a most j 

him. Let ns embrace hi* plans. Let ■ tender and beautiful manner, and of 

us be willaig to submit to him. and to tin* happy result* which had followed 

1 become his ktkrnai, ritir.M**. Let u* from their self-denying labours, ver. 

seek to heaven to which he would ; .'l—In. The design of this i*. evi- 
: raise n.*: and though our earthly house dearly, to remind ihem of what their ’ 

] of thi^ tabernacle m«W be dissolved. ' religion had eosf. and to appeal to j 
j let us be prepared, a- we may be, for ■ them in \ lew of all tin* to lead lady ! 

' that eternal habitation which lie h:e> ' and joire fives 

1 fitted up for all who hoe him m the; ill. Pan! express*** his ardent at- 1 
heaven*. ; tnehiio-nt mr ihem. and sn\- that if ■ 

('TIAPTKK VI. I hex were -jrail< lied it they did not 

Till* chapter, eio-o|y eolineeted III ilU' ;e tb-j •■houbldo.lt was |»ot he- 
sense with the preeeding. i* designed • » an e he atol le-. fellow labourers had 
as an address t<* th>* ('onntt.Mn t'bn- mu loved i lo in, and -ought their wel- 
tians. exhorting them to act worthily ; lave, but fVoiu a drfeei in themselves, 
of their calling, and of ilieir situation : o r. 1 1, 1L*. 

under sip h a ministry a- they bad en- | 1 \ . As a for all that he had 

joyed. In the previousehnpters, I’nui : done and suffered tor them, lie now 
had di cmir-ed .'ll length ot ibe design ' asked only that they should live as 
and of tie-laboiirsofthe ministry. The' bora me <'hri-tiaii*. ver. Id—I *\ III- 
main drift of all tins was to show them sought not silver, or cold. nr apparel 
the nature of reo neihution, ami the j He had not l.thoured a* he bad done 
obligation to turn to tiod, ami to Ii»«* j witli any view t•» a temporal !•••«.jrd 
to him. This idea i- pursued m tbi* , And la* now .t-ked -imply ihat flow 
chapter - and in view of the labours should come mil from the world, and 
and htdf-deniaN of the ministry. Paul ) b»* dis-.<» mi.-d from ryciv thing that 
urges on the ( oriothiuu <))ii“t:an was evil lie demanded that they 
the duty of coming out from the world, should be aruted from all idolatry, 
and of separating ihotuneiye* entirely and idolatrous practice*; assure* them 
from all evil. Tim chapter may be tlftt there can be no union between 
conveniently cuiitempiated in the fob light and darkle***, righteousness and 
lowing parts: # unrighteousne-*; ChriM and lleliil, , 

1. Paul states that he and hi* a mo that then 0 can be no agreement he- • 
ciates were fellow.labourers with Hod, tween the temple of (iod and idol*, 
and he exhorts the ('o-mthians not to remind* them of tie* fact that they are , 
receive the grace of Hod in vain. To _ the temple of (iod ; and encourage* j 
induce them to make a wi»e improve- them to do tlu* by the n**urance that i 
ment of the privileges wi.n h they en j <»nd would be their Hod. and that they | 
joyed,he quote!! a passage from Kuab, , should 1 h* hi« a.Jopted i»-ii» and daugb I 
| and applies it a.% meaning that It was ; ter*. The chapter i* one of grea* I 
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! thee in a time accepted, and in the time ; behold, now is the day of 
j day of salvation have I succoured salvation.) 
thee : behold, now is the accepted 3 Giving no a offence in any 
_. _ a ! Co. 10.32. _ 

beauty; and the argument for a holy notwithstanding all this be lost, for 
life among Christians is one that is simply to hear of the plan of salvation 
exceedingly forcible and tender. or the offers of mercy, will no more 

1. We then, as workers together with save a sinner than to hear of medicine 
him. On the meaning of this expres- will save the sick. It must be om- 
sion, see Note, 1 Cor. iii. ft. The braced and applied, or it will be in 
Greek hero is “ working vain. It is true that Paul probably 

together,” and may mean either that addressed this to those who were pro- 
tho apostles and ministers to whom feBsors of religion ; and the sense is, 
Paul refers were joint-labourers in that they should use all possible care 
entreating them not to receive the and anxiety lest these offers should 
grace of God in vaio ; or it may mean have been made in vain. They should 
that they co-operated with God, or examine their own hearts; they should 
were engaged with him in endeavour- inquire into their own -condition; 
ing to secure the reconciliation of the they should guard against solf-dccep- 
world to himself. Tindal renders it, tion. The same persons (chap. v. 20) 
“wo as helpers.” Doddridge, “we Paul had oxhorted also to be recon- 
then as the joint-labourers of God.” ciled to God ; and the idea is, (hat he 
Most expositors have concurred in would earnestly entreat even profes- 
this interpretation. The word pro- sors of religion to give all diligence to 
pcrly means, to work together ; to co- secure an interest in the saving mercy 
operate in producing any result, of the gospel, and to guard against 
Maeknight supposes that: the word the possibility of being self-deceived 
here is in the vocative, and is an ad- and ruined. 

dress to the fellow-labourers of Paul, j 2. For he saith ; see Isaiah xlix. 8. 
entreating them not to receive the j In that passage the declaration refers 
grace of God in vain. In this opinion i to the Messiah, and the design is there 
he is probably alone, and lias muni- i to show that God would be favourable 
fostly departed from the scope and | to him; that lie would hear him when 
desigu of the passage. Probably the j he prayed, and would make him the 
most obvious meaning is that of our J medium of establishing a covenant 
translators, who regard it as teaching j with his own people, and of spreading 
that Paul was a joint-worker with God ^ the true religion around the earth; 
in securing the salvation of men. j see my Note on that place. Paul 
If That ye receive not the grace of God : quotes the passage here not as affirm- J 
in vain. The “ grace of God ” here ; ing that he us«*d it in exactly the 
i means evidently the gracious offer of sense, or with reference to the same 1 
I reconciliation and pardon. And the 1 design for which it was originally 
Bense is, “ We entreat you not to ne- spoken, but as expressing tho idea 
gleet or slight this offer of pardon, so which lie wished to convey, or in ac- 
as to lose the benefit of it, and be lost, cordance with the general principle 
It is offered freely and fully. It nfay implied in its use in Isaiah. The 
be partaken of by all, and all may be general idea there, or the principle 
saved. But it may nlso bo slighted, involved, was, that under the Messiah 
and all the benefits of it will then be God would be willing to hear ; that 
.®, sense is, that it was pos- is, that he would be disposed to show 

sxwe that this offer might be made to mercy to the Jew and to the Gentile, 
them, they might hear of a Saviour, This is the main idea of the passage 
| •• ° f * ho *! laa of reconciliation, as used by Paul. Under the Messiah, 
and have the offers of mercy pressed it is said by Isaiah, God would be 
on their attention and acceptance, willing to show mercy. That would 
ana jot all be in vain. They might be an acceptable time. That time, 
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■ays Paul, has arrived. The Messiah 
has come, and now God is willing to 
pardon and save. And tho doctrine 
in this verse is, Mat under the Messiah, 
or m the'time o f Christ, God is mil¬ 
itia to show mercy to men. In him 
alone is the throne of grace accessi¬ 
ble, and now that he has come, God 
I is willing to pardon, and men should 
avail themselves of the offers of mercy, 
f 1 have heard thee. The Messiah. 

I have listened to thy prayer for the 
salvation of the heathen world. The 
promise to the Messiah was, that the 
i heathen world should he given to him; 

; but it was a promLc that it should be 
* in answer to his prayers anti interces¬ 
sions. “ Ask of me. and I shall give 
thee the 1* at hen for thine inheritance. 

| and the uttermost parts of the earth 
; for thy possessionIN. ii. 8. The 
! salvation of the heathen world, and of 
' all who are saved, it to be in answer 
1 to the prevalent intercession of the 
I Lord Jesus, In a time, accepted. 

| In Isaiah, ** in an acceptable tune.*’ 1 
! The idea is, that lie had proved in a 
! time when God was disposed to show 
I mercy ; the time when hi his wise nr- 
j rangenients he had designed that his 
i salvation should he extended to the 
j world. It is a time which he had fired 
j as the appropriate period for extend- 
j ing the knowledge of his truth and Ins 
J salvation ; and it proves that there 
I teas to he a period which was the 
favourable period of salvation, that 
1 is, which (l«»d esteemed to he the pro¬ 
per period for making his salvation 
known to men. At such a period the 
Messiah would pray, ami the prayer 
would be answered. * In the. day •>/ 

\ salvation. In the time when l am < 
disposed to show salvation. * Have \ 

, I succoured thee. The Messiah. I , 
j have sustained thee, that is, in the 
} effort to make salvation known. God 
1 here speaks of there being an nc- 
; cepted time, a limited period, in which 
j petitions in favour of the wdrld would 
! be acceptable to him. That time 
Paul says had come ; and the idea 
which he urges is, that men should 
avail themselves of that, and embrace 
now the offers of mercy. % Behold, 
now is the accepted time, Ac. Tho 
meaning of this passage is, the “ Mes¬ 


siah is come. Tho time referred to 
by Isaiah has arrived. It is now a 
time when God is ready to show com¬ 
passion, to hoar prayer, and to have 
mercy on mankind. (>nly through the 
Messiah, the Lord Jesus, does he 
show mCrcy, and men should there¬ 
fore now embrace the offers of portion ’* 
The doctrine taught here, therefore, 
is. that through tiie Lord Jesus, and 
where he is preached, God is willing 
to pardon and save men ; and this is 
true wherever he is preached, nnd as 
long as men h\e under the sound of 
the gospel. The world is under a dis¬ 
pensation of mercy, and God is willing } 
to slum* compassion, and while this 
ex 1 sts, that is. while men live, the 1 
offers of salvation are to lie freely j 
made to them. Tho time will eomo ; 
when it will not he an acceptable time J 
with God. The dnv of mercy will W ' 
closed; the period of trial will bo 
ended ; and men will he removed to a 
world where no mercy in shown, amt 
where compassion is unknown. This 
verse, winch should ho road as a pa- , 
rentUo'd.H. is designed to be connected ; 
with the argument- which the apostle 
is urging, ami which he presented in 1 
the previous chapter. The general j 
i doctrine is, that men should seek re¬ 
conciliation with God. To enforce j 
that, he here says, that it was note the 
: acceptable time, the time when God j 
was willing to he reconciled to men. i 
The general sentiment of this passage j 
1 may be thus expressed. (1.) Under j 
the gospel it is an acceptable time, a 
dny of worry, a tunc when God is J 
willing to show mercy to men. (2.) ; 
There may he special seasons which I 
may be p.-mharly called the accept- 
able, or accepted time, (a) When ; 
the gospel is pressed on the attention 
b^the faithful preaching of his ser¬ 
vants, or by the urgent entreaties of 
friends; (h) When it is brought to 
our attention by any striking ihapen- 
sation of Providence; 0) When tho 
Spirit of God strives with us, and 
brings us to deep reflection, or to con¬ 
viction for sin ; (</) In a revival of 
I religion, when many arb pressing into 
i tho kingdom—it is at all such seasons 
an accepted time, a day of salvation, 
a day which we should improve. It 
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thing, that the ministry be not | 4 But in all things approving 

blamed: • | ourselves as the ministers ° oi 

1 comnienflin'j. 1 ft \ Co. 4. I. 


is "kow” sucti a season, because, (1.) 
The time of mercy will pass hv, and 
God will not ho willing lo pdMon the 
- Situier.who goes unprepared to eter¬ 
nity. {‘J.) Because we cannot cal¬ 
culate on the future. We have no 
assurance, no evidence that wo shall 
Jivcpfujother day, or hour. (0.) It is 
tauj|tit here, that the time will como 
when jl will not he an accepted time. 
Now fllMiO accepted time ; at some 
j future'period it \a ill not he. If men 
■ grieve away the llaty Spirit; if they 
j continue to reject the gospel ; if they 
! go unprepared to eternity, no mercy 
j can he found. God does not design 
to pardon hevoml the grave. lie has 
i made no provision for forgiveness 
j there ; and they who are not pardoned 
: in this life, must he unpardoned for 
| ever. 

3. Givimj no ojh tin in a n o thino 
j We the ministers of God, ver. 1. The 
I word rendered ojFntrr means, pru- 
j perly, slumhliuy; then oflence, or 
cause of offence, a falling into sin. 
The meaning here is, " giving no oc¬ 
casion for contemning or rejecting the 
gospel and the idea of Paul is. that 
he and his fellow-apostle^ so laboured 
as that no one who saw or knew them. 
Bhmtld have occasion to reproach the 
ministry, or the religion which thev 
preached ; hut so that in their pure 
and self-denying lives, the strongest 
argument should he seen for embrac¬ 
ing it; comp. Matt. x. Id; 1 Tor. 
viii. 13 ; x. .T-\ ;t*t. Notes. Phil. ii. 
15 ; 1 Tlies. ii. 10 ; v. TJ. //<<»• they 
conducted so as to give no offence he 
States in the following verses. T/mt 
the ministry hr not hfjmed. The 
phrase, •• the ministry,” refers here 
not merely to the ministry of Paul, 
that if, it does not mean merely that 
)w would he subject to Maine and re¬ 
proach. hut that the ministry itself 
tpdiieh the Lord Jesus had established 
would he blamed, or would Ik? re¬ 
proached by the improjier conduct of 
any one who was engaged in that work. 

! The idea is. that the misconduct of j 
i oity) minister of the gospel would bring i 


! a reproach upon the profession itsell 
and would prevent the usefulness am 
success of others, just as the miscon 
duct of a physician exposes the pro 
fession to reproach, or the had condue 
of a lawyer reflects itsMf in som 
degree on the entire profession. Am 
it is so everywhere. The errors 
follies, misconduct, or bad example o 
; one minister of the gospel brings are 
preach upon the sacred calling itself 
and prevents the usefulness of man; 
others. Ministers do not stand alone 
And though no one can be responsi 
Me for tin* errors and failings oi 
others, yet no one can avoid sufferim 
in regard to his usefulness by the sin 
of others. Not only, therefore, fron 
a regard to his ...personal nscfulnes 
should every minister he cireumspec 
in his walk, hut from respect to tin 
usefulness of all others who sustait 
the office of the ministry, and fron 
respect to the success of religion ai 
over tin* world. Paul made it one o 
the principles of his conduct so to ae 
that no man should have cause t< 
“peak reproachfully of the ministry oi 
his account. In order to this, he fel 
it to he necessary not only to rlain 
; and iiwii/ honour for the ministry 
. hut to lead such a life as should tie 
J serve the respect of men. If a turn 
wishes to secure respect for his caii 
ing, it must be by living in the man 
ner which that calling demands, am 
then re-pert and honour will follow ai 
a matter of course ; see Calvin. 

4. lint in nil things. In every re 
sped. In all that we do. In ever 
way, both by words and deeds. lion 
this was done, Paul proceeds to statt 
[ in the following verses, f Approvim 
ourselves ns the ministers of God 
j Marg. •* Commending.” Tinaat ren 
ders it, “ In all things let us behavt 
ourselves as the ministers of God.’ 
The idea is, that Paul and his fellow 
labourers endeavoured to live as hi 
came the ministers of God, and so a 
to commend the ministry to the con 
tidence and affection of men. Thej 
endeavoured to live as was appropri 
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God, in much patience, in af- 6 In stripes, a in imprisonments, | 
flictions, in necessities, in dis- 1 in tumults, in labours, in watch- 
tresses, ings, in fastings. 

J a ch. 11. S3, Ac. I or in totting* to and fro. 

J ate to those who were the ministers! distress which arose from want. He j 
j of God, and so that the world would j everywhere endured adversity. It 
j he disposed to do honour to the win- j denotes hu<t voidable distress and j 
| istry. % In much patience. In the * calamity. * In diftresscr. The.word : 
j patient endurance of afflictions of all' here used (**»**%*&•) denotes pro- j 
kinds. Some of his trials he proceeds , pcrly rtraituets <■/ yl<\ct\ want of ; 
to enumerate. The idea is. that a j room ; then straits, distress, anguish. I 
minister of God. in order to do good j It is a stronger word than either of 
and to commend his ministry, should those which ho had before us«'»l. Set* 

! set an example of patience, lie j it explained in the Notes oi*,llom.*ii. 

, preaches this as a duty to others ; and : 1*. Paul means that in all those cir 
if, when he iB poor, persecuted, op- eumstances In* Jiad evinced patience, 

' pressed, calumniated, or imprisoned, and had endeavoured to act.as became 
, he shoul^j murmur, or he insubmisahe. a minister of God. 
the consequence would be that he •’>. In /tripe*. In this ier*e, Paul 
would do little good by all his preach* | proceeds to /peeifratiou/ of what he 
ing. And no one can doubt, that God . had been called to endure. In the 
, often places las ministers in circum- ]»re\ious verse, he had spoken of his 
stances of peculiar trial, among other | afflictions in general terms. In this 
reasons, in order that they may iilus- expression, he refers to the fact that 
1 trate their own precepts by their ex- he and his follow-labourers were 
ample, and show to their people with scourged m the \\nagogues ami cities 
’ what temper and spirit they may and as if they had been tin* worst of men. , 

! ought to suffer. Ministers often do a In 2 Cor. xi. 2d - 2**, Paul says (hat 
great deal more good by their ex- he had been scourged five times by the 
ample in suffering than they do in .lews, ami had been thrice beaten with 
their preaching, it is easy to preach rods. See Notes on that place. T In 
J toothers; it is not so easy to maiii- impritonmcntf. A* at Philippi; Acts , 
i fest just the right spirit in time of xn. 21. seq. It was no uncommon 
persecution and trial. Men too can I thing f<*r tin* early preachers of 
i resist pleaching, but they cannot ; Christianity to he imprisoned. r In t 
j resist the effect and power of a good tumult*. Marg. Totting to and fro. 
example in times of suffering, in re- The Greek word (**ararr*i*iu) denotes 
gard to the manner in which Paul properly inf lability, thence disorder, i 
say* that the ministry may commend tumult, commotion. Here it means . 
itself, it may be observed, that he that in the vahous tumults and com- i 
groupt several things together; or . motion* which were produced by this 
mention* several elattet of influences preaching of the gospel, Paul endea- \ 
or means. In this and the next verse wmml to act a» liecame a inmister of 
he refers to various kinds of alffic- God. Such tumults were excited at 
tions. In the following verses he . Corinth (Acts xviii. tJj; at Philippi 
groups several things together, per-. (^Vcts x\i. Iff, 20) ; at I.ystra antf 
taming to a holy life, and a pure eon- Ilerbe ( Acts xiv. 19) ; at K|>k(WtM 
vernation. % In ajjlietwus. In all (Acts xi\.), and in various other 
our afflictions; referring'to all the af- places. The idea in, that if the min- j 
flictions and trials which they were isters of religion are assailed by a i 
called to bear. The following words, . lawless mob, they are to endeaiourto ; 
in the manner of a climax, specify : show the spirit of Christ there, and to 
more particularly the kinds of trials 1 evince all patience, and to do g»vd 
which they were called to endure, even in such a scene. Patience ami 
% In nectttiUtt. This is a stronger • the Christian spirit may often do 
term than affliction* and denote* the j more good in such scenes than much 

I _tu__ _ «_ 
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fi By pureness, by knowledge, 
by long-suffering, by kindness, 

preaching would do elsewhere. % In 
labours. Referring probably to the 
labours of the ministry, and its inces¬ 
sant duties, and perhaps also to the 
labours which they performed for their 
own support, as it is well known that 
Paul and probably also the other 
apostles, laboured often to support 
thomselves. In watchings. In 
wakefulness, or want of sleep. He 
probably refers to the fact that in 
these Arduous duties, and in his 
travels, and in anxious cares for the 
churches, and for the advancement of 
religion, he was often deprived of his 
ordinary rest, lie refers to this again 
in chap. xi. 27. % In fastings. Re¬ 
ferring probably not only to the some¬ 
what frequent fasts to which he vol- : 
untarily submitted as acts of devotion, 
but also to the fact that in his travels, 
when abroad and among strangers, he 
was often destitute of food. To Midi 
trials, those who travelled as Paul i 
did, among strangers, and without ! 
property, would be often compelled to - 
submit; and such trials, almost with¬ 
out number, the religion which we 
now enjoy has cost. It at first cost 
the painful life, the toils, the anxieties, 
and the sufferings of the Redeemer ; 
and it has been propagated and per¬ 
petuated amidst the deep sorrows, the 
sacrifices, and the tears and blood of 
those who have contributed to per¬ 
petuate it on earth. For such a reli¬ 
gion, originated, extended, and pre¬ 
served in such a manner, we can never 
express suitable gratitude to God. 
Such a religion we cannot overesti¬ 
mate in value ; and for the extension 
and perpetuity of such a religion, we 
also should bo willing to practise un¬ 
wearied self denial. 

ti. Bypureness. Paul, having in the 
previous verses, grouped together 
some of the sufferings which he en¬ 
dured. and by which he had enden- j 
voured to commend and extend the 
true religion, proceeds here to group 
together certain other influences by 
which he had sought the same object, j 
Tho substance of what he here says 
is, that it had not only been done by 


by the Holy Ghost, by We 
unfeigned, 

sufferings and trials, but by a holy 
life, and by entire consecration to the 
great cause to which he had devoted 
himself. He begins by stating that 
it was by pureness, that is, by integ¬ 
rity, sanctity, a holy and pure life. 
All preaching, and all labours would 
have been in vain without this ; and 
Paul well knew that if he succeeded 
in the ministry, ho must be a good 
man. The same is true in all other 
professions. One of the essential re¬ 
quisites of an orator, according to 
Quintilian, is, that he must be a good 
man ; and no man may expect ulti¬ 
mately to succeed in any (jailing of 
life unless he is pure. Rut however 
this may he in other callings, no one 
will doubt it in regard to tho ministry 
of the gospel. *1 By knowledge. In¬ 
terpreters have differed much in the . 
interpretation of this. Rosenraullcr 
and Sehleusncr understand by it pru¬ 
dence. Grotius interprets it as mean¬ 
ing a knowledge of the law. Dod¬ 
dridge supposes that it refers to a 
solicitude to improve in tho knowledge 
of those truths which they wero called 
j to communicate to others. Probably 
i the idea is a very simple one. Paul 
is showing how he endeavoured to 
I commend the gospel to others, ver. 
;4. He says, therefore, that one 
way was by communicating know- I 
; ledge, true knowledge. He pro- j 
claimed that which was true, and j 
which was real knowledge, in opposi- ; 
tion to tho false science of the 
Greeks, and in opposition to those 
who would substitute declamation for '■ 
argument, and the mere ornaments of ) 
rhetoric for truth. Tho idea is, that f 
the ministry should not be ignorant, ! 
but that if they wished to commend 
their office, they should bo well in¬ 
formed, and should be men of good 
sense. Paul bad no belief that an 
ignorant ministry was preferable to 
one that was characterised by true 
knowledge ; and he felt that if he was 
to be useful it was to be by bis im¬ 
parting to others truth that would be 
useful. “ The priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge ; * Mai. ii. 7. % By 
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I 7 By the word «* of truth, by 
j th3 b power of God, by the 

I a oh. 4 . 2. bl Co. 2. 4 . 

1 long-suffering. By patience in our 
! trials, and in the provocations which 
i we meet with. We endeavour to ob- 
i tain and keep a control over our 

■ passions, and to keep them in snbjec- 
, tion. See this word explained in the 
! Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 4. f By kind¬ 
ness ; see Note, 1 Cor. xiii. 4. By 

i gentleness of manner, of temper, and 
of spirit. By endeavouring to evince 
this spirit to all, whatever may be their 
! treatment of us, and whatever may 

■ be our provocations. Paul felt that 

! if a minister would do good he must j 
! be kind, .fhd gentle to all. liy the j 
, Holy Ghost. By the sanctifying in- \ 
| fluenccs of the Holy Spirit. By those; 
! graces and virtues which it is his office 
j peculiarly to produce in the heart ; 

I comp. (Sal. v. 22, 2-5. Paul here evi- 
j dently refers not to the miraculous 
1 agency of the Holy Spirit, but he is 
referring to the Spirit which he ami 
Iris fellow-ministers manifested, and 
means here, doubtless, that they 
evinced such feelings as the Holy 
Spirit produced in the hearts of the 
children of God. By love unfeigned. 

Sincere, true, ardent love to all. By 
uudissetrihlcd, pure, and genuine af¬ 
fection for the souls of men. What 
good can a minister do if he does not 
love his people,and the souls of men? 
The prominent characteristic in the 
life of the Redeemer was loir —love to 
all. So if we are like him, and if we 
do any £ood, we shall have love to 
men. No man is useful without it ; 
and ministers, in general, are useful 
just in proportion as they have it. It 
will ■prompt to labour, self-denial, and 
toll ; it will make them patient, 
ardent, kind ; it will give them zeal, 
and will give them access to the 
heart; it will accomplish what no 
eloquence, labour, or learning will do 
without it. He who shows that he 
loves me has access at once to my 
heart; he who does not, cannot make. 
a way there bjr any argument, elo¬ 
quence, denunciation, or learning. No 
minister is useftil without rt ; no one 
with it can be otherwise than useful. 


armour c of righteousness on the | 
right hand and on the left, j 

c liph 6. II. Ac. 1 

7. By the word of truth. That is, 
by making known the truths of tho 
gospel. It was his object to make 
i known the simple truth. Ho did not 
| corrupt it by falso mixtures of philos- 
| ophy and human wisdom, but oom- 
I municated it ns it had been revealed I 
j to him. The object of the appoint- 
, ment of the Christian ministry is to j 
1 make known tho truth, and when that ; 
| is done it cannot hut be that they will 
1 commend their office and work to the 
favourable regards of men. 4; By the 
power of God. By the divine power 
which attended the preaching of the 
gospel. Most of tin* ancient rein* 
mentators explain this of the power 
of working miracles. —Bloomfield. 
But it probably includes nil the dis¬ 
plays of divine power which attended J 
the propagation of the gospel, whether 
in tlie working of miraeles, or in the 
conversion of non. If it he asked 
how Paul used this power so as to 
give no offence in the wcwk of the 
ministry, it may he replied, that the 
rmraeiilous endowments bestowed , 
upon the apostles, the power of speak- j 
ing foreign languages, Ac., seem to 1 
I ha\e been bestowed upon them to he j 
1 employed in the same way as were j 
! their natural faculties ; see Notes on r 
* 1 Cor. xiv. 112. The idea hero is. that [ 

'< they used the great powers intrusted j 
1 to them by God, not ns imposters j 
would have done, fur the purposes of i 
gain and ambition, or for vain display, 
hut solely for the furtheranee of the f 
trno religion, and the salvation of i 
men. They thus showed that they 
were tent from God, as well by tho 
m^ure of the powers with which they 
were intrusted, as by the manner hi 
which they used them. By the 
armour of righteousness on the right 
hand ana on the left. Interpreters have 
varied much in tho exposition of this 
passage; and many have run into utter 
; wildness. Grotius says, that it refers ; 
to the manner in which the ancient , 

; soldier* were armed. They bore a j 
spear in their right hand, and a shield 
in tho left. With the former they 

11 j 
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8 By honour and dishon -1 report : as deceivers, • and yet 
our, by evil report and good j true; 

| a John. 7. 12, 17. 

attacked their foes, with the latter honour them, and as the ministers of 
they made defence. Some have sup- religion they would be by them treated 
posed that it refers to the fact that with respect. Perhaps occasionally 
they were taught to use the sword also they might bo treated with great 
with the left hand as well as with the attention and regard by the men of 
right. The simple idea is, that they the world on account of their mir- 
were completely armed. To beamed aculous powers; comp. Actsxacviij. 7. 
on the right hand and on the left is to So now, ministers of the gospel are 
be well armed, or entirely equipped, often treated with great respect and 
They went forth to conflict. They honour. They are beloved and ven- 
met persecution, opposition, and erated ; caressed and flattered, by the 
slander. As the soldier went well people of their charge. As ministers 
armed to battle, so did they. But of God, as exercising a holy function, ' 
the armour with which they met their their office is often treated with great 
foes, and which constituted their respect by the world. IP they arc 
entire panoply, was a holy life. With eloquent or learned, or if they are 
that they met all the assaults of their eminently successful, they are often 
enemies ; with that all slander and highly esteemed and loved. It is dif- , 
persecution. That was their defence, ficuft in such circumstances to “coro- 
and by that they hoped and expected mend themselves as the ministers of 
to achieve their conquests. They God.” Few are the men who are not 
had no swords, and spears, and hel- injured by honour; few who are not 
inets, and shields ; no carnal weapons corrupted by flattery. Few arc the 
of offence and defence; but they cx- ministers who aro proof against this 
ported tn%neot all their assaults, and influence, and who in such circum- j 
to gain all their victories, by an up- stances can honour the ministry. If 
right and holy life. done, it is by showing that they regard 

8. Jhf honour aml r/uj honour. The such things as of little moment; by 
apostle* is still illustrating the pro- showing that they are influenced by 
position that he and his fellow-la- higher considerations than the love of 
hourers endeavoured to give no offence praise; by not allowing this to inter- 
(ver. .1), and to commend themselves fere with their duties, or to make 
I as the ministers of God, ver. 4. He them less faithful and laborious ; but 
, here (ver. 8—10) introduces another rather by making this the occasion of , 
ftrouy of particulars in which it was increased fidelity and increased teal 
done. The main idea is, that they in their master's cause. Most min- 
i endeavoured to net in a manner so as isters do more to “ give offence” in 
to commend tho ministry and the gos- times when they are greatly honoured , 
pel, whether they wore in circum- by the world than when they are des- ; 
i stances of honour or dishonour, pised. Yet it is possible for a minis- : 
whether lauded or despised by the ter who is greatly honoured to make j 
v^orld. The word rendered “l>y” (? i) it the occasion of commending him- 
doos not here denote the means by self inore and more as a minister of 
which they commended the gospel, but God. And he should doit: as Paul 
the medium. In the midst of honour said he did.—The other situation was 
and dishonour; whatever might be “ in dishonour.” It is needless to say, 
tho esteem in which they were held that the apostles were often in situa- 
bv tho world, they gave no offence, tions where they had opportunity thus 
Tho first is, “by honour.” They to commend themselves as the minis- 
wore not everywhere honoured, or ters of God. If sometimes honoured, 
treated with respect. Yet they were they were often dishonoured. If the 
sometimes honoured by men. The world sometimes flattered and ear- 
churches which they founded would cssed them, It often despised them. 
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and cast out their name* as evil; see 
Note, 1 Cor. iv. J3. And perhaps it 
is so substantially now with thoso who 
: arc faithful. In such circumstances, 

! also, Paul sought to coinmend himself 
! as a minister of God. It was by re- 
| reiving all expressions of contempt 
| with mcckneSvS; by not suffering them 
: to interfere with the faithful discharge 
of his duties ; by rising above them, 
and showing the power of religion to 
sustain him ; and by returning good 
’ for evil, prayers for maledictions, 
blessings for curses, and by seeking 
, to save, not injure and destroy those 
: who thus sought to overwhelm him 
with disgrace. It may be difficult to 
do tins, hut it can bo done; and when 
; done, a n*an always docs good. Jig 
j evil report. The word here used 
: (iveftytm), means, properly, ill- 
omened language, malediction, re- j 
1 proach, contumely. It refers to the ! 
i fact that they were often slandered j 
i and calumniated. Their motives were 1 
| called in question, and their names 
j aspersed. They were represented as ; 
1 deceiver* and impostors, Ac. The 
' statement here is, that in such eir- ' 
cumstanccs, and when thus assailed 
and reproached, they endeavoured to j 
| commend themselves as the ministers j 
j of God. Evidently they endeavoured ( 
to do this by not slandering or revil -1 
. ing in return ; by manifesting a ; 
i Christian spirit ; by living down the ' 
| slanderous accusation, and by doing 
good if possible even to their caltim- 
j niators. It is more difficult, says 
i Chrysostom, to hear such reports 
! than it is pain of body; and it i» con- 
, sequent ly more difficult to evince a j 
Christian spirit then. To human na¬ 
ture it is trying to have the name 
slandered and cast out as evil when 
we arc conscious only of a desire to 
do good. But it is sufficient for tho 
disciple that he bo as his master, and 
I if they called the master of the bouse 
l Beelzebub, we must expect they will 
i also thoso of his household. It is a 
! fine field for a Christian minister, or 
1 any other Christian, to do good when 
j hi* name is unjustly slandered. It ' 
! give* him an opportunity of showing | 
j the true excellency of the Christian 
! spirit; and it give* Aim the inerpres-. 


sibU privilege oj being like Christ — 
like him in his suffering and in the 
moral excellence of character. A 
man should be willing to be anything if 
it will make him like the Redeemer— 
whether it be in suffering or in glory , 
see Phil. iii. Id ; 1 Pet. iv. 13. f Ami 
good report. When men speak well ! 
of us ; when we are commended, 
praised, or honoured. To honour the 
gospel then, and to commend tho 
ministry, is, ^1.) To show that the 
heart is not set on ibis, and does not i 
seek it ; (2.,) To keep the heart from ' 
being puffed up with pride and self- 
estimation ; (3.) AW to suffer it to 1 
l interfere with our fidelity to others, j 
i and with our faithfully presenting to ; 
them the truth. Satan often attempts j 
to bribe men by praise, and toneutrn- i 
lize the influence of minister* by flat¬ 
tery. It seems hard to go and 
proclaim to men painful truths who 
aro causing the incense of praise to ( 
ascend around us. And it is com¬ 
monly much easier for a minister of 
the gospel to commend himself as n 
minister of God when lie is slandered 
than when he is praised, when his 
name is east out as evil than when the 
breezes of po^ndur favour are wafted ' 
upon him. hew men can withstand 
the influence of flattery, but many 
men can meet persecution with a pro¬ 
per spirit ; few men comparatively , 
can always evince Christian fidelity , 
to others when they live always amidst 
the influence of " good report," but ! 
there are many who can bo faithful , 
when they are poor, and despised, and 
reviled. Hence it has happened, that 
God ha* so ordered it that his faithful 
servants have had hut little of the 
“ good report" which this world can 
furnish, hut that they Lavo been gen¬ 
erally subjected to (lemcutioti and 
sfatulcr. % A$ deceivers, That is,we 
are regarded and treated as if we were 
deceivers, and as if wo were practising 
an imposition on mankind, and a* if we 
would advance our cause by any trick 
or fraud that would bo possible. Wo 
are regarded and treated as deceivers 
Per hap* this refer* to some charge* 
which had been brought against them 
by the opposing faction at (’»*rinl!i 
(Locke), or perhaps to the opinion 
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9 As a unknown and yet 
well known; as dying, and, be- 
a 1 Gor. 4 9. 

which the Jewish priests and heathen 
philosophers entertained of them. 
The idea is, that though they were ex¬ 
tensively regarded and treated as im¬ 
postors, yet they endeavoured to live as 
became the ministers of God. They 
bore the imputation with patience, 
and they applied themselves diligently 
to the work of saving souls. Paul 
seldom turned aside to vindicate him¬ 
self from such charges, but pursued 
his master’s work, and evidently felt 
that if ho had a reputation that was 
! worth any thing, or deserved any 
| reputation, God would take care of 
it: comp. Ph. xxxvii. 1—4. A man, 
especially a minister, who is con¬ 
stantly endeavouring to vindicate his 
own reputation, usually has a reputa¬ 
tion which is not worth vindicating. 
A man who deserves n reputation will 
ultimately obtain just as much as is 
good for him, and as will advance the 
cause in which he is embarked. If And 
yet true. We arc not deceivers and 
impostors. Though wo are regarded 
as such, yet we show ourselves to he 
true mid faithful ministers of Christ. 

0. A* unknown. As those who are 
deemed to he of an obscure and igno¬ 
ble rank in life, unknown to the great, 
unknown to fame. The? idea, I think, 
is, that they went as ttrangert, as 
persons unknown, in preaching the 
gospel. Yet, though thus unknown, 
they endeavour to commend them¬ 
selves as the ministers of God. 
Though among strangers; though 
having no introduction from the groat 
and the noble, yet they endeavoured 
so to act ns to convince the world 
that they were the ministers of God. 
This could be done only by a holy life, 
and by the evidence of the divine ap¬ 
probation which would attend them 
j in their work, And by this, the min- 
I isters of religion, if they are faithful, 

| may make themselves known oven 
i among those who were strangers, and 
I may live so ns to “ give no offence.” 

! Every minister and orerv Christian, 
j even when they are “ unknown" and 
i when among strangers, should remem- 


hold, we live; 6 as chastened, and 
not killed ; 

_ b Pa. 118.18. _ 

ber their high character as the ser¬ 
vants of God, and should so live as to 
commend the religion which they pro¬ 
fess to love, or which they are called 
on to preach. And yet how often is 
it that ministers when among stran¬ 
gers seem to feel themselves at liberty 
to lay aside tlieir ministerial char¬ 
acter, and to engage in conversation, 
and even partake of amusements which 
they themselves would regard as 
wholly improper if it were known that 
they were the ambassadors of God ! 
And how often is it the case that pro¬ 
fessing Christians when travelling, 
when among strangers, whenVn foreign 
lands, forget tlieir high calling, and 
conduct in a manner wholly different 
from what they did when surrounded 
by Christians ; and when restrained 
by the sentiments and by the eyes of 
a-Christian community ! And yet ' 
well known. Our sentiments and our 
principles are well known. We have 
no concealments to make. We prac- : 
tise no disguise. We attempt to im- j 
pose on no one. Though obscure in 
our origin ; though without rank, or 
wealth, or power, or patronage, to ; 
commend ourselves to favour, vet we 
have succeeded in making ourselves 
known to the world. Though obscure 
in our origin, we arc not obscure now. 
Though suspected of dark designs, 
yet our principles are all well known 
to the world. No men of the same 
obscurity of birth ever succeeded in 
making themselves more extensively 
known than did the apostles. The 
world at large became acquainted with 
them ; and by their self-denial, teal, < 
and success, they extended their i 
reputation around the globe. H As 
dying. That is, regarded by others as 
dying. As condemned often to death; ‘ 
exposed to death ; in the midst of , 
trials that expos© us to death, and j 
that are ordinarily followed by death ; ] 
see Note on 1 Cor. xv. 31, on the 
phrase, " I die daily.” They pasaed 
through so many trials that it might 
be said that they were constantly , 
dying. ^ And, behold,we live. Strange j 
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I 10 Ab sorrowful, yet alway j rejoicing ; as poor, yet male- 


ns it may seem, we still survive. 
Through all our tri^p we are pre¬ 
served, and though often exposed to 
death, yet we still live. The idea 
hero is, that in all these trials, and in 
these exposures to death, they endea¬ 
voured to commend themselves as the 
ministers of God. They bore their 
trials with patience; submitted to 
these exposures without a murmur ; 
i and ascribed their preservation to the 
i interposition of God. As chastened. 
The word chastened 
means corrected, chastised. It is ap* 

! plied to the chastening which God 
causes by afflictious and calamitie*-; 
1 Cor. fi. .32 ; Her. iii. I'd ; llob. xii. 
6. It refers here, not to the scourg- 
lugs to which they were subjected in tiie 
synagogues and elsewhere, but to the 
chastisements which God inflicted ; 
the trials to which Ac subjected them. 
And the idea is, that in the midsj of 
those trials, they endeavoured to net 
as became th<vmini*torsof God. They 
bore them with patience. They sub¬ 
mitted to them as coming from his 
hand. They felt that they were 
right ; and they submitted without a 
murmur. % And not killed. Though 
severely chastened, yet we are imt 
put to death. We survive them — 
preserved by the interposition of God. 

10. As sorrowful (kwvf/itu). 
Grieving, afflicted, troubled, sad. 
Under these sufferings we seem al¬ 
ways to be cast down and sad. We 
endure afflictions that usually lead to 
the deepest expressions of grief. If 
' the world looks only upon our trials, 
we must be regarded as always suffer¬ 
ing, and always sad. The world will 
suppose that we have cause for con- 
' tinned lamentation ( Doddridge ), and 
they will regard us as among the most 
unhappy of mortals. Such, perhaps, 
is the estimate whieh the world 
usually affixes to the Christian life. 
They regard it as a life of sadness 
and of gloom ; of trial and of melan¬ 
choly. They see little in it that is 
cheerful, and they suppose that a 
heavy burden presses constantly on the 
! heart of the Christian. Joy they think 


i pertains to the gaveties and pleasures 
j of this life; sadness to religion. 

! And perhaps a more comprehensive 
statement of the feelings with which 
the gay people of the world regard 
Christians cannot be found than in 
this expression, ** an sorrowful." 
True, they are not free from sorrof. 
They are tried like others. They have 
peculiar trials arising from persecu- 
! tion, opposition, contempt, and from 
the conscious and deep-felt depravity 
of their hearts. They ark serious ; 

: and their seriousness is often inter¬ 
pret od ns gloom. Hut there is an¬ 
other side to this picture, and there 
is much in the Christian character 
and feelings unseen or unappre* iated 
hy the world. Tor they are A!way 

rejoicing. So Haul was, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he always ap¬ 
peared to have occasion for grief. 
Religion had a power not only to sus¬ 
tain tiie soul in trial, but to fill it with 
positive joy. The sources of his joy 
were doubtless the assurances of the 
divine favour ami the hopes of eternal 
glory. And the same is true of roli- 
gionalwajs. There isan internal pence 
and joy which the world may not so* 
or appreciate, hut whieh is far more 
than a compensation for all the trials 
which the Christian endures. « .-Is 
’ jwor. The idea is, we are poor, yet 
: in our poverty we endeavour “ to 
! give no offence, and to commend our¬ 
selves as the ministers of God.” This ' 
j would he done by their patience and j 
! resignation ; by their entire freedom j 
, from every thing dishonest and dis- j 
honourable, and by their readiness, ; 
: when necessary, to labour for their 
own support. There is no doubt that 
j/he apostles were poor ; comp. Acts 
ui. 0. The little property which some 
of them had, had all been forsaken in 
order that they might follow the Sa 
viour, and go and preach his gnspH. 
And there is a* little doubt that the 
mass of ministers are still poor, ami 
that God designs and desires that thej 
should be. It is in such circumstance- 
•that he designs they should illustrate 
the beauty and the sustaining p<*w» r of 
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ing many rich ; as having no- 11 0 ye Corinthians, our mouth 
thing, and yet possessing ail B is open unto you, our* heart is 
, things. - enlarged. 

aPa. 84.11. _ t> Ep.fr 8; Re. 22. 1 2. 

religion, and be examples to the world, as his own. And so far as mere hap- 
Yet making many rich. On the piness is concerned, the friend of God 
meaning of the word rich see Note, who sees in all this the proofs of 
Rom. ii. 4. Here the apostle means God’s beneficence and wisdom, may 
that lie and his fellow-labourers, have a moro valuable 'possession in 
though poor themselves, were the in- those things than he who holds the 
struments of conferring durable and title-deeds. (3.) Heirs of all things, 
most valuable possessions on many We have a title to immortal life—-a 
persons. They had bestowed on them promised part in all that the universe 
the true riches. They had been the can furnish that can make us happy, 
means of investing them with troa- (4.) In the possession of pardon and 
surcs infinitely more valuable than peace ; of the friendship of God and 
any which kings and princes could the knowledge of the Redeemer, we 
bestow. They to whom they minis- have the possession of all thirds. This 
tcred were made partakers of the comprises all. He that has this, what 
treasure where the moth doth not need has he of more ? This meets 
corrupt, and where thieves do not all the desires; satisfies the soul ; 
break through nor steal. % As having makes the man happy and blessed. 
nothing. Reing utterly destitute. He that has God for his portion, may 
Having no property. This was true, ho said to have all things, for he is 
doubtless, in a literal sense, of “ aU in all.” lie that has the Re- 
most of the apostles. A nd yet nos- deemer for his friend has all things 
scssing all things. That is, (1.) Pos- that he needs, for M he that spared 
sessing a portion of all things that not his own Son, but gave him up for 
may bo necessary for our welfare, as us all, how shall ho not with him 
far as our heavenly Father shall deem also freely give us all things V” Rom. 
j tube necessary for us. (2.) Posses- viii. 32. 

i sing an interest iu all things, so that 11. 0 ye Corinthians, our month is 
j we can enjoy them. We can derive open unto you. Wo speak freely, and 
pleasure from the works of God—tho | fully. This is an affectionate address 
heavens, the earth, tho hills, the j to them, and has reference to what 
streams, the cattle on the niountainsor j he had just said. It means that, 
in the vales, as the works of God. We i when the heart was full on tho sub- 
have a possession in them so that we j jeet, words would flow freely, and 
j can enjoy them as his works, and can that he had given vent to the fervid 
! say, " Our Father made them all.” language which he had just used be- 
! They are given to man to enjoy, cause his heart was full. He loved 
They are a part of the inheritance of them ; he felt deeply ; and he spoke 
mnn. And though we cannot call to them with the utmost freedom of 
them our own in the legal sense, yet what ho had thought, and purposed, 
we can call them ours in the sense and done, f Our heart is enlarged. 
that wo can derive pleasure fronf We have deep feelings, which natur- 
their contemplation, and see in them ally vent themselves in fervent and 
tho proofs of the wisdom and the glowing language. Tho main idea 
goodness of God. The child of God here is, that he had a strong affec- 
that looks upon the hilts and vales ; tion for them; a heart which om- 
upon an extensive and beautiful farm braced and loved them all, and which 
or landscape, may derive more plea- expressed itself in the language of 
sure from the contemplation of them deep emotion. He had loved them 
as the work of God and his gift to so that he was willing to be reproach- 
men, than the real owner does, if ir- ed, and to be -persecuted, and to be 
religious, from contemplating all this » poor, and to have, his name cast out 
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12 Ye are not straitened in ns, same, (I Bpeak as unto my chil- 

but ye are straitened in your own dren,)be ye also enlarged, 
bowels. 14 Be • ye not unequally yoked 

13 Now for a recompence in the together with unbelievers"; for 

____ qpe.7 . 9, 3; 1 Car. 7. 39. j 

, as evil. ” I cannot be silent. Icon- and had not recoired his instructions ' 
j ceal or dissemble nothing. I am full as implicitly and as kindly as they , 
, of ardent attachment, and that na- ought to have done. 

! turally vents itself in the strong 13. Now for a reeompenee in the t 
| language which I have used.” True same. “ Ily way of recompence, open 
: attachment will find means of expres- your hearts in the same manner to¬ 
eing itself. A heart full of lovo will wards me as I have done toward you. 
give vent to its feelings. There will It is all the reward or compensation 
be no dissembling and hypocrisy there, which 1 ask of you; all the return 
And if a minister loves the souls of which I desire, i do not ask silver 
his people he will pour out the affec- or gold, or any earthly possessions. 1 
tions of his heart in strong and glow- ask only a return'of love, and a devot • 
ing language. edness to the cause which J love, ami 

12. I c arc not straitened in us. which I endeavour to promote.” f / 
That is, you do not possess a narrow speak as unto my children. I speak 

• or contracted place in our Affections, as a parent addressing his children. 
We love you fully, ardently, and are I sustain toward you the relation of a 
ready to do all that can be done fur spiritual father, and I have a right to 
your welfare. There is no want of require ami expect a return of a flee ■ 

; room in our affections towards you. tion. * Re ye also ad ary d, He not 
i It is not narrow, confined, pent up. straitened in your affections. Love 
It is ample and free, f Hut ye are me as 1 love you. (Jive to me the 
straitened in your own bonds.' That same proof* of attachment which I 

• is, in tho affections of your hearts, have given jnu. The idea in this 
The word here used (<r*rX«y^»«) com- verso is, that tho only compensation : 
inonly means in tho Bible the tendor or remuneration which he expected 

, affections.* Tho Greek word properly for all the love which In* had shown 
denotes the upper viscera ; the heart, them, and for all his toils and self* 

, tho lungs, the liver. It is applied by denials in their behulf (ver. 4,5), was, , 
Greek writers to denote* those parts that they would love him, and yield 
of victims which were eaten during or obedience to the laws of tho gospel 
! after tho sacrifice.— Robinson (Lex.), requiring them to lx> separate from 
i Hence it is applied to the heart, as the world, ver. 14—1H. One ground ; 
the seat of tho emotions and passions; of the claim which he had to their al¬ 
and especially the gentler emotions, fection was, that lie sustained toward . 
the tender affections, compassion, them the relation of a father, and that : 
pity, love, Ac. Our word “ bowels” he had a right to require and to ex- ; 
is applied usually to the lower viscera, pect such a return of love. The 
j and by no*means expresses the idea Syriac renders it well, 14 Knlargo your i 
of the word which is used in Greek, love towards me.” Tindal renders it. 
The idea hero is, that they were “*I >|»eak unto you ns unto children, 
straitened, or were etmfned in their which have like reward with us . 
affections for him. It in the language stretch yourselves therefore out ; bear 
of reproof, meaning that he had not not the yoke with unbelievers.” 
received from them the demonstra- 14. Re ye. not unequally yoked to- 
I tions of attachment which be had a gether with unbelievers. * This is 
I right to expect, and which waa a lair closely connected In sense with the 
and proportionate return for the loTe previous verse. The .apostle is there 
« bestowed on them. Probably he re- stating tho nature of the rorounera , 
fen to the tact that they had formed tion or recompence which he asks for j 
parties ; had admitted false teachers; all the lore which he had shown to ! 
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what fellowship hath righteous¬ 
ness with unrighteousness? and 

them. He here says, that one mode 
of remuneration would be to yield 
obedience to his commands, and to 
separate themselves from all improper 
alliance with unbelievers. “ Make 
me this return for my love. Love 
me also, and as a proof of your affec¬ 
tion, be not improperly united with 
unbelievers. Listen to me as a father 
addressing his children, and secure 
your own^happiness and piety by not 
being unequally yoked with those who 
are not Christians.” The word which 
is here used ( irt^vy'ta /) means pro¬ 
perly, to bear a different yoke, to be 
yoked heterogeneously. — Robinson 
I {Lex.). It is applied to the custom 
j of yoking animals of different kinds 
j together (Passoiv) ; and as used hero 
i means not to mingle together, or be 
; united with unbelievers. It is im¬ 
plied in the use of the word that there 
< is a dissimilarity between believers 
j and unbelievers so great that it is as 
| improper for them to mingle together 
! .as it is to yoke animals of different 
i kinds and species. The ground of the 
i injunction is, that there is a difference 
between Christians ami those who are 
not, so great as to render such unions 
improper ami injurious. The direc¬ 
tion here refers doubtless to all kinds 
of improper connections with those 
who were unbelievers. It has been 
usually supposed by commentators to 
l refer particularly to marriage. But 
! there is no reason for confining it to 
I marriage. It doubtless includes that, 
i but it may as well refer to any other 
j intimate connection, or to intimate 
j friendships, or to participation in 
their amusements and employments, 
as to marriage. The radical idea 
that they were to abstain from all 
connections with unbelievers — with 
infidels, and heathens, ami those who 
were not Christians, which would 
identify them with them; or they 
were to have no connection with them 
in any thing as unbelievers, heathens, 
or infidels ; they w ere to partake with 
them in nothing that was i*culiar to 
them as such They were to have no 
part with them in their heathenism. 


What communion hath light with 
darkness ? 


unbelief, and idolatryfamd infidelity; 
they were not to be united with them 
in any way or sense where it would 
necessarily be understood that they 
were partakers with them in those 
things. This is evidently the principle 
here laid down, and this principle is 
as applicable now as it was then. In 
the remainder of this verse and the 
following verses (15, 10), he states 
reasons why they should have no such 
intercourse. There is no principle of 
Christianity that is more important 
than that which is here stated by the 
apostle ; and none in which Chris¬ 
tians are more in danger of^rring, or 
in which they have more difficulty in 
determining the exact rule which they 
are to follow. The questions which 
arise .are very important. Are we to 
have no intercourse with the people 
of the world? Are wc cut loose 
from all our friends who are not 
Christians ? Arc wo to become 
monks, and live a recluse and unsocial 
life ? Arc wc never to mingle with 
the people of the world in business, in ; 
innocent recreation, or in the duties 
of citizens, and as neighbours and : 
friends ? It is important, therefore, i 
in the highest degree, to endeavour • 
to ascertain what are the principles I 
on which the New Testament requires ; 
us to act in this matter. And in j 
order to a correct understanding of 
this, the following principles may be ' 
suggested. I. There is a large field \ 
of action, pursuit, principle, ami : 
thought, over which infidelity, Bin, i 
heathenism, and the world as such, f 
have the entire control. It is wholly j 
without the range of Christian law, i 
and stands opposed to Christian law. 

It pertains to a different kingdom; is 
conducted by different principles, ami 
tends to destroy and annihilate the 
kingdom of Christ. It cannot be re¬ 
conciled with Christian principle, and 
cannot be conformed to but in entire 
violation of the influence of religion. 
Ilere the prohibition of the New Tes¬ 
tament is absolute and entire. Chris¬ 
tians are not to mingle with the 
people of the world in these things ; 
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and are not to partake of them, there. The world reigns there, and 
This prohibition, it is supposed, ex- if the principles of his Lord and 
tends to the following, among other Master would be excluded, he should 
things. (l.)^jPo idolatry. This was not be there. This applies of course 
plain. On no account or pretence to tho theatre, the circus, the ball- 
were the early Christians to partake room, and to largo and splendid 
of that, or to countenance it. In parties of pleasure. We are not to 
primitive times, during the Roman associate with idolaters in their idol 
! persecutions, all that was asked was atry; nor with the licentious in their • 
j that they should cast a little incense licentiousness ; nor with the infidel in 
! on the altar of a heathen god. They his infidelity ; nor with the proud in j 
refused to do it, and because they re- their pride ; nor with the gay in their > 
fused to do it, thousands perished as gayety ; nor with the friends of the ! 
martyrs. They judged rightly; and theatre, or the ball-room, or the circus [ 
the world has approved their cause, in their attachment to these places j 
(2.) Sin, vice, licentiousness. This j and pursuits. And whatever other ! 
is also plain. Christians arc in no connection we are to have with them 
way to patronise them, or to lend j as neighbours, citizens, or members 
their in£uence to them, or to promote of our families, we are not to partici 
them by their name, their presence. ■ pate with them in these thitnjs. Thus 
1 or their property. “Neither be par- I far all seems to be clear; and the 
| takers of other men's sins;” 1 Tim. v. J rule is a plain one, whether it applies 
j 22 ; 2 John 11. (3.) Arts and nets to marriage, or to business, or to re- 
! of dishonesty, deception, and fraud in ligion, or to pleasure ; comp. Note. I 
j traffic and trade. Here the prohibi- 1 ('or. v. 10. II. There is a large field 
I tion also must be absolute. No Chris- of action, thought, and plan which 
! tian can have a right to enter into may he said to ho common with the 
partnership with another where the Christian and the world ; that is, 

; business is to a he conducted on dis- where the Christian is not expected 
j honest and unchristian principles, or t«» abandon bis own principles, and , 

{ where it shall lead to the violation of "here there will be. or need be, no 
any of tho laws of (Jod. If it involves 1 compromise of the sternest view-a of 
deception and fraud in the principles truth, or the most upright, serious, 
on which it is conducted ; if it spreads ; and holy conduct. He may carry ho; 
ruiu and poverty—as the distilling and principles with him; may always 
vending of ardent spirits does; if it ( manifest them if necessary ; and may 
leads to the necessary violation of the ! even commend them to others. A 
Christian Sabbath, then the case is ! few of theso may he referred to. (I .) 
plain. A Christian is to have no; Commercial transactions and profo* 

“ fellowship with such unfruitful works \ Monal engagement* that are conduct' 
of darkness, but is rather to reprove j ed on honest and upright principles, 
them:" Eph. v. 11. (4.) The amuse- j even when those with whom we act 

ments and pleasures that are entirely are not Christians. (2.1 Literary and 
worldly, and sinful in their nature; scientific pursuits, which never, when 
that are wholly under worldly influ- pursued with a right spirit, interfere 
ence, and which cannot bo brought with the principles of Christianity, 
under Christian principles. Nearly never are contrary to it. (Jl.jTh* 
all amusements are of this description, love and affection which are due to 
The true principle here teems to be. relatives am! friends. Nothing in the 
that if a Christian in such a place is Bible assuredly will prohibit a plow* 
expected to lay aside his Christian son from uniting with one who i» not 
principles, and if it would be deemed pious in supporting an aged and infirm 
indecorous and improper for him to parent, or a much loved and affectum- 
introduce the subject of religion, or if ate sister. The same remark in true 
religion wodP be regarded as entirely also respecting the duty which a wife 
inconsistent with the nature of the owes to a husband, a has band to a 
amusement, then he is not to be found wife, or a parent to a child, though 
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15 And what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what 

one of them should not bo a Christian, trude ; and here assuredly there will 
And the same observation is true also be no necessity of any nompromiae of 
of neighbours, who are not to be pro- Christian principle. y^For what /cZ- 
hibited from uniting as neighbours in lowship . Paul proceeds here to state 
social intercourse, and in acts of com- reasons why there should be no such 
mon kindness and charity, though all improper connection with the world, 
not Christians. (4.) As citizens. The main reason, though under vari- 
Wo owe duties to our country, and a ous forms, is that there can be no 
Christian noed not refuse to act with fellowship, no communion, nothing in 
others in the elective franchise, or in common between them ; and that 
making or administering the laws, therefore they should bo separate. 
Hero, however, it is clear that he is The word fellowship means 

not at liberty to violate the laws and partnership, participation. What is 
the principles of the Bible. lie can - there in common ; or how can the 
not bo at liberty to unite with thorn one partake with the other t 'The 
I in political schemes that arc contrary interrogative form hero is designed to 
! to the law of Cod, or in elevating to bo emphatic, and to declare in tho 
, office inon whom ho cannot vote for strongest terms that thero can be no 
with a good conscience as qualified such partnership. ^ Righteousness. 
for tho station. (5.) In plans of Such as you Christians arc required to 
public improvement, in schemes that practise ; implying that all were to be 
go to the advancement of tho public governed by the stern and unCornprom- 
woifairo, when the schemes do not vio- ising principles of honesty and justice, 
late tho laws of Cod. But if they *j With unrighteousness. Dishonesty, 
involve tho necessity of violating tho injustice, sin ; implying that the 
Sabfctli, or any of the laws of God» world is governed by such principles. 1 
assuredly ho cannot consistently par- ^ And what communion (tat* via). ] 
| tieipato in them. (0.) In doing good Participation ; comifiunion ; that 
. to others. So the Saviour was with which is in common. What is j 
! sinners; so he ate,and drank,and con- there in common between light and * 
: versed with them. So wo may mingle darkness ? What common principle 
' with them, without partaking of their is there of which they both partake { 
i wicked feelings and plans, so far as There is none. There is a total nnd 
| wc can do them good, and exert over eternal separation. Light. The 
i them a holy and saving influence, in emblem of truth, virtuo, holiness ; 

1 all the situations here referred to, and seo Note, Mat. iv. 16 ; v. 16 ; John i. 

1 in all the duties growing out of them, 4 ; Horn. ii. 19 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4, 0. It 
j tho Christian may maintain his priu- is implied here that Christians are 
eiples, aud may preserve a good con- enlightened, and walk in the light, 
science.. Indeed the Saviour evidently Their principles are pure and holy— 
contemplated that his people would principles of which light is the proper 
have such intercourse with tho world, emblem. ^ Darkness. The emblem 
and that in it they would do good, of sin, corruption, ignorance ; imply- 
But in none of these is there to be ing that tho world to which Paul 
any compromise of principle; in non® refers was governed and influenced by 
to be any yielding to the opinions and those. The idea is, that as there is 
practices that are contrary to the laws an entire separation between light and 
of God. III. There is a large field darkness in their nature ; as they have 
of action, conduct, and plan, where nothing in common, so it is and should 
Christians only will act together, be, between Christiana and sinners. 
These relate to the peculiar duties of There should be a separation. There 
religion—to prayer, Christian fellow- can be nothing in common between 
ship, the ordinances of the gospel, and holiness and sin; and Ctyfstians should 
roost of the plans of Christian bene- have nothing to do u wit lithe unfruitful 
Sconce. Here the world will not in- works of darknessEph. v. II. 
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part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel ? 

16 And what agreement hath 

a 1 Cor. 3?16,17 ; 6.19; Ep. 2.21,22. 

15. And what concord(rvpftimm). 
Sympathy, unison. This word refers 
! properly to the unison or harmony 
| produced by musical instruments, 
j where there is a chord. What accor- 
dance, what unison is there; what 
! strings are there which being struck 
will produce a chord or harmony ? 
I The idea is, then, thero is at much 
! that is discordant between Christ and 
i Holial as there is between instru¬ 
ments of music that produce only dis- 
| oordanf^md jarring sounds, f lialh 
i Christ. What is there in common 
between Christ and Holial, implying 
that Christians are governed by tho 
principles, and that they follow the 
example of Christ, f UdiaL ltixi«x 
or BiXiaf, as it is found in Borne of the 
late editions. Tho form Hollar is 
Syriac. The Hebrew word (bar»bs) 
means literally without profit; worth - 
Icstnets; wickedness. It is here evi- 
j dently applied to Satan. The Syriac 
! translates it " Satan.” Tho idea is, 

! that tho persons to whom Paul re¬ 
ferred, the heathen, wicked, unbeliev- 
i ing world, were governed by the prin- 
I ciples ofSatan, and were “ taken cap- 
1 tive by Bitot his will " (2 Tim. ii. 2(5; 

! comp, viii. 44), and that Chris- 
| tians Bhould be separate from the 
! wicked world, as Christ was separate 
! from air the feelings, purposes, and 
| plans of Satan. He had no participa- 
; tion in them; he formed no union with 
j them ; and so it should be with the 
i followers of the one in relation to the 
1 •followers of the other. U Or what 
1 part (mil). Portion, share, partici- 
| pation, fellowship. This word refers 
I usually to a divi>ion of an estate; 
j Luke x. 42; Note, Acts viii. 21 ; Col. 

! i. 12. There is no participation ; 
i nothing in common, f Jle that 
: believeth. A Christian; a man the 
i characteristic of whom it is that lie 
; believes on the Lord Jesus. 5 With 
an infidel. A man who does not be- 
j Here—whether a heathen idolater, a 
j profane man, a scoffer, a philosopher, 


W j 

the temple of God with ‘idols! for J 
ve a are the temple of the living 
God ; as God hath said , h I will 

b Ex. 29.45: L«. 2C.12; Jo. 31.1,39 ; 32.3K; 
E*. 11.20; 36.28; 37. 26,27. i 

a man of science, a moi%l man, or a 
son or daughter of gayety. The idea 
is, that on the subject of religion there 
is no union ; nothing in common ; no i 
participation. They arc governed by ’ 
different principles; have different 
feelings; are looking to different re- j 
wards ; and are tending to a different ' 
destiny. The believer, therefore, j 
should not select his partner in life ! 
and his chosen companions and friends j 
from this class, but from those with j 
whom he has sympathy,and with whom 
he has common feelings and hopes. ' 

10. Anil what a o verm ml < rvynu- ! 
raSuit). Assent, accord, agreement; 1 
what putting or hying down together 
is there t \Vhat is then* in one that 
resembles the other i « The temple, 
of (Jod. What has a temple of Cod 
to do with idol worship * 1( is erected 
for a different purpose, and thiPror- 
ship of idols in it would not ho tolcr- | 
ated. Jt is implied here that^Chris- j 
tians are themselves the temple of ! 
(Jod, a fact which Haul proceeds im | 
mediately to illustrate ; and that it i 
is as absurd for them to mingle with i 
the infidel world as it would he to ! 
erect tho image of a heathen god in 
the temple of Jkhovaji. This is 
strong language, ami we cannot but 
admire the energy and copiousness of 
tho expressions used by Paul, •• which 
cannot,” says Hloomfleld, “ bo easily 
paralleled in tho best classical writers.” 

4' With idols. Those objects which 
(Jod bates, and on which he cannot 
look hut with Abhorrence. The sense 
is, that for Christians to mingle with 
the sinful world ; to partake of their 
pleasures, pursuits, and follies, is as 
detestable and hate Ail in tho sight of 
God ft» if his temple were profaned by 
erecting a deformed, and shapeless, 
and senseless block in it as an object 
of worship. And, assuredly, if Chris¬ 
tians had such a sense of the abomi¬ 
nation of mingling with the world, 
they would feel the obligation to be 
separate and pure- ^ For ye are the 
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dwell in them, and walk in them; 
and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. 

temple of the li-uing God ; see this ex- 
plained in tfcfe Notes on 1 Cor. iii. 16, 
17. The idea is, that as God dwells 
with his people, they ought to be sep¬ 
arated from a sinful and polluted 
world, f -As God hath sdid. The 
words here quoted are taken substan¬ 
tially from Ex. xxxix. 45; Lev. xxvi. 
12; Ezek. xxxvii: 27. They are not 
literally quoted, but Paul has thrown 
together the substance of what occurs 
in several places. The sense, how¬ 
ever, is the same as occurs in tho 
[daces referred to. ^ l will dwell in 
them (huxtra). I will tako up my 
indwelling in them. There is an allu¬ 
sion doubtless to the fact that lie 
would be present among his people by 
the Scchinah, or the visible symbol 
of his presence; see Note on 1 Cor. 
iii. 10,17. It implies, when used with 
reference to Christians, that the lloly 
Spifllfc would abide with them, and 
thatillie blessing of God would attend 
them; seo Horn, viii; Col. iii. .0; 
2 Tim. i. 14. *[ And walk in th“”n. 
That is, I will walk among them. 1 
will be one of their number. He was 
present among the .lews by the public 
manifestation of his presence by a 
symbol; he is present with Christians 
by the presence and guidance of his 
Holy Spirit. H And 1 will he their 
God. Not only the God whom they 
worship, but the God who will protect 
and bless them. I will take them 
| undor my peculiar protection, and they 
j shall enjoy my favour. This is ccr- 
! tninly at truo of Christians as it was 
j of the Jews, and Paul has not de- 
i parted from the spirit of tho promise 
i in applying it to the Christian char-* 
acter. His object in quoting these 
passages is, to impress on Christians 
tho solemnity and importance of the 
truth that God dwelt among them and 
with them; that they were under his 
cane and Detection ; that they be¬ 
longed to him, and that they there¬ 
fore should be separate from the world. 

17- Wherefore. Since you are a 
! peculiar people. Since God, the holy 


17 Wherefore a come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the 

a Is. 52.11; chap. 7. 1 1 Re. 18.4. _ 

and blessed God, dwells with you and 
among you. ^ Come out from among 
them. That is, from among idolaters 
and unbelievers ; from a gay and vi¬ 
cious world. These words are taken, 
by a slight change, from Isaiah Iii. 11. 
They are there applied to the Jews j 
in Babylon, and are a solemn call 
which God makes on them to leave j 
the place of their exile, to come out j 
from among the idolaters of that city j 
and return to their own land ; see 
my Note on that place. Babylon, in j 
the Scriptures, is the emblem of < 
whatever is proud, arrogant wicked, 
and opposed to God ; and Paul, there- ' 
fore, applies the words here with great 
beauty and force to illustrate the duty ( 
of Christians in separating themselves ! 
from a vain, idolatrous, and wicked , 
world. % Andb: ye separate. Sep- I 
arato from the world, and all its cor- ! 
ruptii'g influences. % Saith the 
Lord ; see Isaiah 1". 11. Paul does 
I n >t use this language ffs if i‘ had ori¬ 
ginal reference to Christians, but he 
applies it as containing an important 
principle that was applicable to tho 
I case which he was considering, or as 
| language that would appropriately ex¬ 
press the idea which hejM^icd to 
convey. The language flpe Old j 
Testament is often used in this man- ; 
ner hy the writers of the New. And | 
touch the unclean thing. In ! 
Isaiah, “touch no unclean thing;*’ ! 
that is, they were to be pure, and to ■ 
have no connection with idolatry in I 
any of its forms. So Christians were i 
to avoid all unholy contact with a vain*i 
and polluted world. The sense is, | 
“ llAve no close connection with an j 
idolater, or an uhholy person. Be < 
pure; and feel that you belong to a j 
community that is under its own j 
laws, and that is to be distinguished' ' 
in moral purity from, all the rest of j 
the world.” % And / will receive j 
you. That is, I will receive and re- \ 
cognise you as my friends and my 
adopted children. This could not be ; 
done until they were separated from an [ 
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unclean thing; and I will receive to you, and ye shall be my sons* 
you, * and daughters, saith the Lord Al- 

18 And a will be a Father un- mighty. 

a Je. 315; Re. 21.7. _ 

idolatrous and wicked world. The the most humble in rank, the most 
fact of their being received by God, poor and ignorant of his friends on 
and recognised as his children, de- earth, the most despised among men, 
pended on their coming out from the may reflect that they are the children 
world. These words with the verses of the ever-living God, and have the 
i following,though used evidently some- Maker of the heavens and the earth 
what in the form of a quotation, yet as their Father and their eternal 
| are not to be found in any single place Friend. How poor arc all the hon- 
in the Old Testament. In 2 Sam. ours of the world compared with 
! vii. 14, God says of Solomon, “ I this! % The Lord Almighty. The 
i will be his Father, and he shall bo my word hero used (ratrox£ar*{) occurs 
| son.” In Jer. xxxi. 9, God says, nowhere except in this place and in 
“ For I am a Father to Israel, and the book of Revelation; Rev. i. 8; iv. 
j Ephnym is my first-born.” It is pro- 8; xi. 17; xr. ,'i; xvi. 7. 14; xix. 9 
, bable that Paul had such passages in id: xxi. 22. It means one who lias 
| his eye, yet he doubtless designed all power; and is applied to God in con- 
; rather to express the general sense tradistincnonfroin idols that an* weak 
of the promises of the Old Testament and powerless, God is able to pro- ! 

! than to quote any single passage. Or tect his people, and they who put their j 
i why may it not he that we should re- trust in inni shall never bo confound ■ 

I gard Paul here him seif ns speaking as ed. What has he to fear who lms u j 
an inspired man directly, and ma'am.' friend of almighty power l 
a promise then first communicated ........... $‘4 ! 

' immediately from the Lord' Paul * ; 

was inspired as well the prophet*; 1 I» is right and proper to exhort 
! and it may be that lie meant to com- < ’ hretian* not to receive the grace of 1 
• municate a promise directh from God. God m vain, ver. 1. Even they some- 1 
Grot ms supposes that it w;»- not taken times abuse their privileges ; Iwcor.ic > 
i fiom any particular plao» in ihe Old neglectful of tho mercy of God . 

' Testament, hut was a part "f a hymn ; undervalue the truths of religion, and ' 
that wm in use among the Hebrew... d4 not make as much as they should 
18. And / will be a Father unto do*of the glorious truths that are fit ted j 
you. A father is the protector, conn- to ianctify and to save. Every t 'heis- \ 
seller, and guide of his children, lie Hurt should endeavour to make just j 
| instructs them, provides for them,and as murh as possible of his privileges, j 
counsels them in time of perplexity, and to berouut just as eutimul as he 
No relation is more tender than thin tan yossibly be in his Vhnstian pro- 
In accordance with this, God says, fess nth. j 

that he will be to his people their pro 2. The benefits of salvation to this j 
i tector, counsellor, guide, and friend, world .come through the intercession j 
He will cherish towards them t^e feel- of Jesus Christ, ver. 2. It is because j 
ing of a father ; ho will provide for< God is pleased to hear him ; because j 
them, he will acknowledge them ns he calls on God in an accepted time 
his children. No higher honour can that ter have any hope of pardon. The ! 
j be conferred on mortals than to Ikj sinner enjoys no offer of mercy, and j 
adopted into tho family of God, and no possibility of pardon except what j 
to be permitted to call the Most High he owes to Jesus Christ. Should he j 
our Father. No rank is so elevated cense to plead for men, tho offers of; 
;»• that of being the sons and the salvation would be withdrawn, and th«* 
daughters of the Lord Almighty. Yet race would perish for over, 
this is the common appellation by 3. The world is under a dispensa- t 
which God addresses his people ; and tion of merry, ver. 2. Mm may bn j 
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saved: God is willing to show compas¬ 
sion, and to rescue them from ruin. 

4. How important is the present 
moment ! vcr. 2. How important is 
each moment! It may be the last 
poriod of mercy. No sinner can cal¬ 
culate with any certainty on another 
instant of time. God holds his breath, 
and with infinite case he can removjj 
him to eternity. Eternal results 
hang on the present—the fleeting mo¬ 
ment, and yet how unconcerned are 
the mass of men about their present 
condition ; how unanxious about what 
may possibly or probably occur the 
next moment ! Now, the sinner may 
be pardoned. The next moment he 
may he beyond the reach of forgive¬ 
ness. Tliis instant, the bliss of 
heaven is offered him; the next, he 
may be solemnly excluded from hope 

! and heaven! 

5. The ministers of thcgospcl should 
I give no occasion of offence to any one, 
i ver. 3. On each one of them depends 
| a portion of the honour of the inin- 

I i»try jjathis world, and of the honour of 
JftgUffBhrist among men. How sol- 
I omn is this reponeibility! Ilow pure, 
and holy, and unblameablc should 
they bo ! 

v. O. Ministers and all Christians 
should bo willing to sulfur in the cause 
of the Redeemer, ver. 41 If tty© 
early ministers and other Christians i 
were called to endure the pains ofim- 
j prisonment ami persecution for the 
honour of the gospel, assuredly we 
should be willing also to suffer. Why | 
should there be any more reason for 
tlioir suffering than for ours ? 

7. We soo what our religion has 
cost, vcr. 4, 3. It has come down to 
us through Buffering. All the privi¬ 
leges that wo enjoy have been the fruit 
of toil, and blood, and tears, ar.d sighs. 
The best blood in human veins has 
flowed to procure these blessings; the 
holiest men on earth have wept, and 
been scourged, and tortured, that we 
might possess these pri rileges. What 
thanks should wo give to God for all 
this! How highly should we prise 
tho religion that has cost so much! 

8. In trial we shouM evince such a 
spirit a* not to dishonour, but to hon¬ 
our our religion, ver. 3—3. This is 
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as incumbent on all Christiajis as it 
is on ministers of the gospel.* It is in 
such scenes that the reality of religion 
is tested. It is then that its power is 
seen. It is then that its value may 
be known. Christians and Christian 
ministers often do good in circum¬ 
stances of poverty, persecution, and 
sickness, which they never do m 
health, and in popular favour, and in 
prosperity. And God often places his 
people in trial that they may do good 
then, exacting that they will accom¬ 
plish more then than they could in 
prosperous circumstances. They 
whose aim it is to do good have often 
occasion to bless God that they were 
subjected to trial. Runyan wrote the 
“ Pilgrim's Progress ” in a dungeon ; 
and almost all the works of Baxter 
were written when lie was suffering 
under persecution, and forbidden to 
preach the gospel. The devil is often 
foiled in this way. He persecutes and 
opposes Christians; and on tho rack ; 
and at the stake they do most to des¬ 
troy his kingdom; he throws them j 
into dungeons, and they make books 
which go down even to tho millen¬ 
nium, making successful war on the ! 
empire of darkness. Christians, there- j 
fore, should esteem it a privilege to i 
be permitted • to suffer on account of j 
Christ; Philfi. 20. 

9. If ministers and other Christians • 
do any good they must be pure, ver. 

0, 7. The gospel is to be commended i 
by pureness, and knowledge, and the 
| word of truth, and the armour of 
righteousness. It is in this way that 
they are to meet opposition ; in this 
way that they are to propagate their 
sentiments. No man need expect to 
do good in tho ministry or as a private 
Christian, who is not a holy man* No 
( man w4o is a holy man can help doing 
good. It will be a matter of course 
that he will shed a healthful moral 
influence around him. And he will no 
more live without effect than the sun 
sheds its steady beams on the earth 
without effect. His influence may be 
very noiseless and still, like the sun¬ 
beams or tho dew, but it will be felt 
in tbe world. Wicked men can resist 
any thing else better than they can' a 
holy example. They can make a 
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m<Jck of preaching; they can deride 
exhortation ; they can throw away a 
tract; they can burn the Bible; but 
what can they do against a holy ex¬ 
ample ? No more than they can 
against the vivifying and enlightening 
beams of the sun ; and a man who 
leads a holy life cannot help doing 
good, and cannot be prevented from 
doing good. 

10. They who are Christians must 
expect to meet with much dishonour. 
! and to be subjected often to the influ- 
| ence of evil report, ver. 8. The world 
j is unfriendly to religion, and its friends 
! must never bo surprised if their mo¬ 
tives are impeached, and their names 
: calumniated. 

I 11. Esjtfcially is this the case with 
j ministers, ver. 8. They should make 
I up their minds to it, and they should 
not suppose that any strange thing had 
happened to them if they are culled 
thus to suffer. 

12. They who are about to mako a 
profession of religion, and they who 
j are about entering on the work of the 
| ministry, or who arc agitating the 
j question whother they should ho min- 
! isters, should a*k themselves whether 
j they arc prepared for this. They 
j should count the cost; nor should 
i they either make a profession of re- 
j ligion or think of the mirtistry as a 
profession, unless they are willing to 
! meetwith dishonour, and to go through 
I evil report; to be poor (ver. 10), and 
j to be despised and persecuted, or to 
! die in the cause which they embrace, 
i 13. Religion has power to sustain 
the soul in trials, ver. 10. Why should 
| he be sad who has occasion to rejoice 
I always ? Why should he deem him- 
: self poor, though he has slender earthly 
j possession#, who is ablo to make many 
j rich ? Why should he be melancholy 
! as if be had nothing, who has Christ 
! as his portion, and who is an heir of 
i all things? Let not tho-poor, who 
! are rich in faith, despond as though 
( they had nothing. They have a trea- 
; sure which gold cannot purchase, and 
; which jsill he of infinite value when 
\ all other treasure fails. He that has 
: an everlasting inheritance in heaven 
cannot be called a poor man. And 
! he that can look to such an inherit¬ 


ance should not be unwilling to part 
with ^is earthly possessions. Those 
who seem to he most wealthy arc often 
the poorest of mortals; and those who 
seem to be poor, or who are in hum¬ 
ble circumstances, often have an en¬ 
joyment of even this world which is 
unknown in the palaces and at the 
tahjea of the great. They look on all 
things as the work of their Father ; 
and in their humble dwellings, aud 
with their humble fare, they have an 
enjoyment of tho bounties of their 
heavenly Benefactor, which is not ex¬ 
perienced often in the dwellings of the 
great and the rich. 

14. A people should render to a 
minister and a pastor a return of love 
ami confidence that shall Ih> propor¬ 
tionate to the love which is shown ♦« 
them. ver. 12. This is but a reason¬ 
able and fair requital, and this is 
necessary not only to the comfort, hut 
to the success of a minister. What 
good can he do unless he has tin* af¬ 
fections and confidence of his people? 

I" The compensation or rcuoni- 
ponce which a minister has a rigW to 
expect and require for arduous toil is, 
that his people should In* " enlarged " 
in love towards him, and that they 
should yield themselves to the laws of 
the Redeemertjind he separate from 
the world, veqphO. And this i* an 
ample reward. It is what he seeks, 
what he prays for. what he most ar¬ 
dently desires. If ho is worthy of his 
office, he will seek not theirs hut them 
(2 (’or. xii. 14), and he will bo satis¬ 
fied for all his toils if he sees them 
walking in tin? truth (3 .John 4), and 
showing in their lives the pure amt 
elevated principles of the gospel which 
they profess to love. 

Hi. The welfare of religion depends 
oji the fact that Christians should he 
separate from a vain, and gay, and 
wicked world, ver. 14 — 10. Why 
should they partake of those things in 
which they can, if Christians, have 
nothing in common ? Why attempt 
to mingle light with darkness? to form 
a compact between Christ and Belial f 
or to set up a polluted idol in the tew- j 
pie of the living God f The truth i*. 
there are great and eternal principles 
in the go«f«i which should not be sur- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AVING therefore these* pro¬ 
mises, dearly beloved, let us 
a chap.6.17,18 ;1 John 9.3. 

rendered, and which cannot bo broken 
down. Christ intended to set up a 
kingdom that should be unlike the 
kingdoms of this world. And .he 
designed that his people shoulJnbe 
governed by different principles from 
the people of this world. 

if. They who are about to make a 
profession of religion should resolve 
to separate themselves from the world, 
ver. 14, 15. Religion cannot exist 
where there is no such separation, and 
they who are unwilling to forsake in¬ 
fidel companions and the gay amuse¬ 
ments and vanities of life, and to find 
their chosen friends and pleasures 
among the people of God, can have no 
evidence that they are Christians. 
The world with all its wickedness and 
its gay pleasures must be forsaken, and 
there must be an effectual line drawn 
between the friends of God and the 
friends of sin. 

Let us, then, who profess to be the 
friends of the Redeemer remember 
i how pure and holy we should be. It 
j should not bo indeed with the spirit of 
j the Pharisee ; it should not Ik? with 
! a spirit that will Icadmfeio say, “ stand 
i by, for I ain holier tnm thou;” but it 
i j should be, while we discharge all our 
j duties to our impenitent friends, and 
| while in all our intercourse with the 
world we should be honest and true, 
j and while wc do not refuse to mingle 
with them as neighbours and citizens 
as far as we can without coinpromit- 
1 ting Christian principles, still our 
chosen frieuds and our dearest friend- 
' ships should be with tho people of 
i God. For, his friends should be our 
! friends ; our happiness should he with 
1 them, and tho world should see that 
! wc prefer tho friends of the Redeemer 
' to the friends of gaycty, ambition, and 
sin. 

IS. Christians arc tho holy temple 
| of God, ver, 16. How pure should 
they be ! How free should they be 
: from «n ! How careful to maintain 
consciences void of offence ! 
j 10 . What an inestimable privilege 


demise b ourselves from all filthi¬ 
ness of the flesh and spirit, per¬ 
fecting holiness in the fear of God. 

b Ps.51.10 ;Eze.36.35,26 ;1 John 1.7, A 

it is to be a Christian ! (ver. 18) ; to 
be a child of God ! to feel that he is 
a Father and a Friend ! to feel that 
though we may be forsaken by all 
others ; though poor and despised, yet 
there is one who never forsakes ; one 
who never forgets that he has sons 
and daughters dependent on him, and 
who need his constant care. Com¬ 
pared with this, how small the honour 
of being permitted to call the rich our 
friends, or to be regarded as the sons 
or daughters of nobles and of princes ! 
Let the Christian then most highly 
prize his privileges? and feel that he is 
raised above all the elevations of rank 
and honour which this world can be¬ 
stow. All these shall fade away, and 
the highest and the lowest shall meet 
on tho same level in the grave, and 
alike return to dust. But the eleva¬ 
tion of the child of God shall only 
begin to bo visible and appreciated 
when all other honours fade away. 

20. Let all seek to become the sons 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
, Let us aspire to this rather than to 
1 earthly honours ; let us seek this 
; rather than to be numbered with the 
j rich and the great. All cannot be 
i honoured in this world, and few are 
; they who can be regarded as belong- 
i ing to elevated ranks here. But all 
I may be tho children of the living God, 
| and be permitted to call the Lord 
| Almighty their Father and their 
! Friend. O ! if men could as easily be 
permitted to call themselves the sons 
of monarchs and princes; if they could 
&b easily be admitted to the palaces 
of the great and sit dowif at their 
tables at they can enter heaven, how 
greedily would they embrace it! And 
yet how poor and paltry would be such 
honour and pleasure compared with 
tliat of feeling that we are the adopted 
children of the great and the eternal 
God! 

CHAPTER VII. * 

Tas first verse of this chapter pro¬ 
perly belongs to the previous chapter, 
and should bare been attached to that. 
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It is an exhortation made in view deep repentancp which they had 
of the promises there referred to, to evinced* and the thorough reformation 
make every effort to obtain perfect which had occurred (ver. 9—11), he 
purity, and to become entirely holy. had great occasion to rejoice that he 
In ver. 2, 3, he entreats the Cor- had sent the epistle to them. This 
inthians, in accordance with the wish new and distinguished instance of 
which he had expressed in chap. vi. their obedience had given him great 
13, to receive him as a teacher and joy, and confirmed him in the proof 
a spiritual father; as a faithful apos- that they were truly attached to him. 
tie of the Lord Jesus. To induce Tile apostlo adds, in the conclusion 
them to do this, he assures them that of the chapter, that his joy was greatly 
he had given them, at no time, any increased by the joy which Titus 
occasion of offence. He had injured manifested, and his entire satisfaction 
no man; ho had wronged no man. in the conduct of the Corinthians and 
Possibly some might suppose that lie the treatment which ho had received 
had injured them by the sternness of from them (ver. 13), so that though 
his requirements in forbidding them he, Paul, had often had occasion to j 
to contract friendships and alliances speak in the kindest terms of the C'or- 
with infidels; or in the case of disci- inthians, all that he had ever said in , 
pline in regard to the incestuous per- their favour Titus had rvalizctl in hi* j 
son. But he assures them that all own case (ver. 14). and the affection 
his commands had been the fruit of i of Titus for them had been greatly j 
most tender love for them, and that • increased by his visit to them. ver. Id. j 
he was ready to live and die with them. ( The whole chapter, therefore, is cmi- j 
The remainder of the chapter (ver. ; tiently adapted to produce good feel- | 

4 —15) is occupied mainly in stating ing in the immN of the ('orinlIlians 
j the Joy which he had at the evidence ; toward the apostle, and to strengthen J 
■ which they had given that they were 1 the bonds iff their mutual attachment, j 
ready to obey his commands. He I. Hiving thcr/foir thru' ynmifrt. 
says, therefore (ver. 4), that he was The promises referred to in ehap.fi. ; 

! full of comfort and joy; and that in 17. I*; the promise that Hod would ' 

! all his tribulation, the evidence of be n Lather, a protector, and a friend. | 


their obedience had given him great , The idea is. that a** we hav** a pro- j 
j and unfeigned satisfaction. In order . rnise that (loihtfoiild dwell in us, that \ 
! to show them the extent of his joy, he he would he our (iod, that he would [ 
I gives a pathetic description of the he to us a Father, wo should remove j 
j anxioty of mind which he had on the i from us whatever i» offensive in his ' 
j subject; his troubles in Macedonia, j sight, and become perfectly holy. • 
i and particularly his distress on not * L<t n$ cltant&ourttrfvi't. Let u* j 
■ meeting with Titus as he had ex- ! purify ourselves. Paul was not afraid j 
j ported, ver. 5. But this distress had • to bring into view the agency of Dirt*- j 
j been relieved by his coming, and by ' tians themselves in the work of sal- ; 
the evidence which was furnished i ration. He, therefore, says, * let us j 
through him that they were ready to j purify ourselves,’ as if Christians had t 


yield obedience to his commands, ver. j much to do; as if their own agency I 
! 0, 7. This joy was greatly increased j was to be employed; and as if their 1 
j by his hearing from Titus the effect I purifying was dependent on their own j 
, which his former epistle to them had j efforts. White it is true that all 
| produced, ver. 8 —13. He had felt j purifying influence and all holiness j 
! deep anxiety in regard to that. He proceeds from God, it is also true that 
had even regretted, it would seem j the effect of all the influences of the 


* (ver. 8), that he had sent it. lie had 
1 been deeply pained at the necessity 
of giving them pain, ver. 8. Bat the 
| effect had been all that he had desired; 

and when he learned from Titus the 
' effect which it had produced—the 


Holy Spirit is to excite us to diligence 
to purify our own hearts, and to urge ; 
us to make strenuous efforts to over j 
come our own sins. He who expects j 
to be made pure without any effort of i 
his own, will never become pure ; and j 
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he who ever becomes.holy will become person; and that the man who is de- 
so in consequence of strenuous efforts filed in his “ spirit” is often a man 
to resist the evil of his own heart, and most corrupt and sensual in his “ flesh.” 
to become like God. The argument Sin sweeps with a desolating influ- 
hero is, that we have the promises of ence through the whole frame, and it 
God to aid us. Wo do not go about usually leaves no part unaffected, 
tho work in our own strength. It is though some part may be more deeply 
not a work in which wo are to have corrupted than others, f Perfecting. 
no aid. But it is a work which God This word (trtrtKoutrit) means pro- 
desires, and where ho will give us all perly to bring to an end, to finish, 
tho aid which wo need. Prom all complete. The idea here is, that of 
filthiness of the flesh. The noun here carrying it out to the completion, 
used (fteXur/iis) occurs nowhere else Holiness Had been commenced in the 
in the New Testament. The verb heart, and the exhortation of the 
occurs in 1 Cor. viii. 7; Rev. iii. 4 ; apostle is, that they should make every 
xiv. 4, and means to stain, defile, pol- effort that it might be complete in all 
lute, as a garment; and tho word.here its parts. lie does not say that this 
used means a soiling, hence defile- work of perfection had ever been ac- 
mont, pollution, and refers to the de- complished—nor does he say that it 
filing and corrupting influenco of had not been. lie only urges the 
fleshly desires and carnal appetites, obligation to make an effort to be en- 
Thc filthiness of the flesh here denotes tirely holy; and this obligation is not 
evidently the gross ami corrupt appo- affected by the inquiry whether any 
tites and passions of the body, inelud- one has been or has not been perfect, 
ing all such actions of all kinds as are It is an obligation which results from 
inconsistent with the virtue and purity the nature of the law of God and his 
with which tho body, regarded as tho unchangeable claims on the soul. The 
temple of the Holy Ghost, should be fact that no one has been perfect does 
kept holy—all such passions and ap- not relax the claim; the fact that no 
petitea as tho Holy Spirit of God ono will bo in this life does not weaken 
would not produce, And spirit, the obligation. It proves only the 
By “filthiness of the spirit,” the apos- deep and dreadful depravity of the 
tie moans, probably, all the thoughts human heart, and should humble 
or montal associations that defile the ns under tho stubbornness of guilt, 
man. Thus the Saviour (Mat. x.v. 19) Tho obligation to be perfect is one 
i speaks of evil thoughts, Ao. that pro- that is unchangeable and oternal; 
ceod out of tho heart, and that pollute see Mat. v. 48 ; 1 Pet. i. 15. Tindal 
tho man. And probably Paul here in- renders this, “and grow up to full 
eludes all the sins awl passions which holiness in tho fear of God.” The 
appertain particularly to mind or to unceasing and steady aim of every 
the soul rather than to carnal appe- Christian should be perfection—per- 
titos, such as the desire of revenge, fection in all things—iu the love of 
pride, avarice, ambition, &c. Those God, of Christ, of man ; perfection 
are in themselves as polluting and of heart, and feeling, and emotion; 
defiling as tho gross sensual pleasures, perfection in his ^vords, and plans, and 
They stand as much in the way of sane- dealings with men; perfection in his 
tifleation, they are as offensive to Goth prayers, and in his submission to the 
and they prove as certainly that the will of God. No man can be a Chris- 
heart is depraved as the grossest sen- tian who does not sincerely desiro it, 
au&l passions. The main difference is, and who does not constantly aim at 
that they are more decent in the ex- it. No man is a friend of God who 
ternal appearance; they can be bettor can acquiesce in a state of sin, and 
concealed; they are usually indulged who is satisfied and contented that he 
by a more elevated class in society; is not as holy as God is holy. And 
but they are not the less offensive to any man who has no desire to be per- 
God. It may be added, also, that feet as God is, and who does not make 
they are often coujoined in the same it his daily and constant aim to be as 
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2 Receive us ; we have wronged [ 3 I speak not this to condemn 

no man, we have corrupted^ no I you; for I have said* before, that 
man, * we have defrauded * no ye are in our hearts to die and live 
man. y with you. 

_« 1 Sa.l2^,4;Ac.20.33 .chap. 12.17| 6 cliap.G.11,12. 

perfect as God. may set it dc*5i as not improbably be brought against 
demonstrably certain that be 2kfcs no him by the false teachers in Corinth, 
true religion. How can a mqtf be a Hut Haul here says, that whatever 
Christian who is willing to agpiicsce was the seventy of tin* discipline, he 
in a state of sin, and who Joes not was conscious of having done injury 
desire to be just like his M*«ter aud to no memlnT of that church. It is 
L6rd ? in the /cur of God. Out possible, however, that he does not 
of fear and reyc/oncc of God. From hero refer to any such charge, but 
a regard!© jhfs commands, and a rev- that be says in general that ho had 
} crone® w his name. The idea seems done no injury, and that there was no 
that we are always in the pro- reason why they should not receive 
sonce of God ; we are professedly un- him to their entire confidence. It 
I dcr his Hlw ; and wo should he awed argues great eoiiM*iouaiie>* of integrity 
j and restrained by a sense of his pro- when a man v» ho has spent n consul* 

I senee from the commission of sin, and erable time, a* Haul had, with others, 


I from indulgence in the pollufions of; b able to say that be had wronged no 
j the flesh and spirit. There are nmnv . man in any way. Haul could not have 
jfrrAthat the presence of a child will made this solemn declaration unless 
ljffi$airi a man from committing ; and J he was certain he had lived a very 
■Tshould the conscious presence of hlameb- life; comp. Acts xx. fW. 
mnoly God keep us from sin l If the ' H« A>/iv rocrupted no man. This 
fear of man or of a child will restrain j means that lu* had corrupted no man 


ns, and make u* attempt to be holy and ! in his morals, either by his precept or 
pure, bow should the fear of the all his example. The word means 


present and the all-seeing God keep in general to bring into a worse state 
us not only from outward sin*,but from or condition, and is very often applied 


polluted thoughts and unholy desires .' to morals. The idea in, here, that 
2. iV*v< iiv u/. Tindal renders this, 1‘aul hud not by his precept or exarn- 
k * understand us.” The word here pie made any man the worse, tie had 
bsed means properly, give i not corrupted his principles or his 

space, place, or room ; and it means j habits, or led him into mu. * We 
here evidently, make place or room huv defrauded jio man. We have 
for us in your affections; that is, ad- taken no man's property by cunning, 
mit or receivo us as your friends. It by trick, or by deception. The word i 
is ail earnest entreaty that they would »A*m«r»* means literally to have more 
do what ho had exhorted them to do than another, and then to take ad van- j 
in chap. vi. 13; see Note on that tage, to seek unlawful gain, to cir* j 
verse. From that he had digressed cumvent. defraud, deceive. The idm j 
ih the close of the la»t chapter. Ife is, that Haul had taken advantage of j 
here returns to the subject, and asks no circumstances to extort money j 
an interest in their affections and nrotn them, to overreach them, or to 


their love, f We leave wronged no cheat them. It is the conviction of a 
man. We have done injustice to no man who was conscious that ho had 
man. This is given as a reason why lived honestly, and lybo could appeal ’ 
they should admit him to their full to them all as full proof that his life 
confidence and affection. It is not among them had been blameless. i 
improbable that he had been charged 3. 1 /peak not this to condemn you. j 
with injuring the incestuous person by I do not spook this with any desire to j 
the severe discipline which ho had reproach you. 1 do not complain of 
found it necessary to inflict on him ; you for tho purpose of condemning, or J 
Note 1 Cor, v. 5. This charge would because I have a desire to find fault, j 
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4 Great is my boldness of speech fort, I am exceeding joyful»in all 
toward you, great” « my glory- ourJrihuiatxon. 
ing of you: I am filled with com- o . ar, when wrwere come into 

a 1 Co.l.4;chap.l.i4. _ ft P h.2.17;Col.l.24. 

though I am compelled to speak in 1 throvs open his whole soufan(fcon"- 
some respect of your want of affection coals nothing. ^ Great is my glory- 
anil liberality towards me. It is not in 9 ojyou. I have great occasion to 
because I have no love for you, and commeid and praise you, and I do it 
wish to have occasion to use words freely. He refers here to the fact 

implying complaint and condemnation, that ge ad boasted of their liberality 

f For I have said before; chap.vii. i n proposed collection 

11,12. f That ye are in our hearts. f<$ ^ J u dea (chap. tx. 

That is, wc are so much attached to 4 oj boasted 

youi or you have such a place in our ^^^■^Titus, Lfff their 

affections, *[} To die and live with r*A*yW®J^BFy his commandeer, 
you. If it were nf God^we %Wnow he had had abun- 

would be glad to spend our livesamong aaffv^r/* "▼e, by what ho had heard 
you, and to die with you; an expres- fromv y (ver.,5. seq.), that they 
sion denoting most tender attachment, were ijosed to yield to his com- 
A similar well-known expression oc- mands^Tnd obey his injunctions. Ho 
curs in Horace : had probably often had occasion to 

„ .... boast of their favourable regard for 

lecum vivoreamom. tecum obcam libenB. Mm ^ J am fiJleid with com' r< 
Odet, B. III. IX. 24. ,m , . . .. evidence which I- 11 I 

With the world I live, with the world I die. ,. . , i 

received of your readiness to obeyuk* 

This was an expression of the ten- % I am exceeding joyf ul. I amover- 
derest attachment. It was true that joyed. The word here used occurs 
the Corinthians had not shown them- nowhere else in the New Testament 
selves remarkably worthy of the affec- except in Rom. v. 20. It is not found 
tions of Paul, hut from the beginning in the classic writers ; and is a word 
he had felt towards them the tender- which Paul evidently compounded 
cat attachment. And if it had been (from vr\» and and means 

the will of God that he should cease to superabound over, to superabound 
to travel, and to expose himself to greatly, or exceedingly. It is a word 
perils by sea and land to spread the which would be used only when the) 
knowledge of the Saviour, he would heart was full, and when it would be 
gladly have confined his labours to difficult to find words to express its 
them, and there have ended his days, conceptions. Paul’s heart was full 

4. Great is my boldness of speech of joy; and he pours forth his feelings 
toward you. This verse seems do- in tho most fervid and glowing lan- 
signed to soften the apparent harsh- gunge. I have joy which cannot be 
ness of what ho had Baid (chap. vi. expressed. In all our tribulation ; 
12). when ho intimated that there was see Noto, chap. i. 4. 
a want of love in them towards him 5. For when we were come into 
(Bloomfield ), as well as to refer to ! Macedonia . For tho reasons which 
the plainness which he had used all induced Paul to go into Macedonia ; 
along in his letters to them. He see Notes on chap. i. 16; comp. Notes, 

I says, therefore, that he speaks freely; chap. ii. 12, 13. f Our flesh had no 
he speaks as a friend; he speaks with rest. We were exceedingly distressed 
the utmost openness and frankness ; and agitated. We had no rest. The 
he conceals nothing from them. He causes of his distress he immediately 
speaks freely of their faults, and he states. ^ But we were troubled on 
speaks freely of his love to them; and every side. In every way. We had 
he as frankly commends them and no rest in any quarter. We were 
praises them. It is the open, uadis- obliged to enter into harassing labours 
guited language of a friend, when he and strifes there, and we were fell of 
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Macedonia, our fleah had no rest,but comforted us by the coming of 
i * k 3L ere trouMed on every ride; Titus ; 6 

we 0 ”®** were fightings, within 7 And not by liis coming only, 
btit by the consolation wherewith 
be was comforted in you, when ho 
toid ms vour earnest desire, your 

f> rhnp 2.13. 

Not merely hy the fact that he was 
restored to ine. and that luv anxieties 
in regard to him were now dissipated. 
It is evident that Paul, not having 
met with Titus as he had expected, 
at Troas, had felt much a 
his 


v*c 

WithOl^^- I wav ..-. 

wert fe&» Jtfheless God, that com- he was comforted in von, when ho 
6 Nevei’Sc that are cast dowq, ‘ ” " * ' ' ' 

forteth tbof M K 



• in: nan cxprcicu. 

at J roan, liad felt much anxiety on | 
his account, perhaps apprehend 1 ,■ 'f 
that he wrtrtfek, or that « ‘ 

• 


_ to you. f'BTtfiout 

nuxiety in regard Probably lie here 
t«« fighting), yposition, which ho 
refers to fierce rcutlbg his work of 
met with in prosed. Ho met there, 
prcachiog the gospV with opposition 
as he did everywhere 1 false brethren, 
miniPagans, Jows, a:’.'*,cued wher- 
! Tumults were usually reached the j • 

; ever he went; and be I mi-ims. mwioriM >» V,, int.'V 

! gospel fZT He-1 ■»**>«> **« tea Udi, 

i su v 

xt'to i:;"w eM«-U , 

■ at Treas (chap. »• Jj t„ him through the hca““Vhristini, cannot 

fears were prohj> 1 ^ j; K cipliue J happy also. . KitU) , r t „ r ,.,. 

was filled .?rt h " r ^ i 

i ”edV";: mh' r'o i 

SsfesffiSfSfi 9S#£“S 1 

not only .m again wh , cl , be \that .^Tbut l rejoe -d 

pecially m *h“ ( m^fthe^sueeess of hi.! IS*"**me of y,m_ 
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!L»* &»«, sEiSt ; p* 

w*r* ans; *9 ^ * WJ - made yoo «*iy»»® n P 1 “ *t that 

"^For though I ^9*S«w >, l rejoice, vo {_—-- 

J& * letter® I \° «<* ^ .i*M. A* had » 

wnu m ’- T -i i f i - ■—tt—<• Bat he wa» 

_.. ■—■., "7~T lv from inspired roan, »»4'J'Hg, and of tend 

of jov; but it >™> f*l ,e ‘“J.L 0 f tou. wai proner r»^ji« pained at ti 
the account which “ 8» vc “® °*/™ roan orSeep <ecUr', eproof . Andthe 
1. 8. For U«f*J r‘“fLS e Sh affection!. jH® "4“ *upp«ing th, 

I *c. That is, m thefiriit:pis " , 0 necessity of ^Jjng id been sent off, ar 
Up had sent to them. ‘l, r *L> v c is no improbably, nature and on tt 
Jo had felt it necessary to r P aftor tho letter'would oause to thoi 
them for their dissensions 0 reflected overly loved, there migl 

1 didders Which had " cc “^ ul “ u . pain which (giving of'heart about i 
l'- -h wore tolerated iP.the i hom he te.-pest anxiety, atJ regret a 

anxious aDomris* iLU<£ a lo , r + l, e BO mc iwity or doing it. What par 
was painful to him to write’ 11, ana ent 'A. aero who has not had the sam 
lie was well aware that it must caaso feeling as this ? He has felt i 
deep distress among them to bo thus necessary to correct a beloved child 
teprovod. If 1 do not repent. I have and has formed the purpose, and ha 
seen such happy effects produced by executed it. But is there no misgiV 
it; it has so completely answered the ing of heart ? No question askec 
end which I had in view; it was so whether it might not have been dis- 
’ kindly received, that I do not regret ponsed with ? No internal struggle 
aow that I wrote it. It gives me no no sorrow ; no emotion which may l* 
pain in tho recollection, but I have called regret at the resolution which hrn 
occasion to rejoice that it was done, boon taken ? Yet there is no repent- 
If Though I did repent. Doddridge ance as if the parent had done wrong, 
renders this, “ however anxious I may He feels that he has dohe what was 
have been.” The word here used does right and necessary, lie approves his 
not denote repentance in tho sense in own course, and has occasion of re- 
which that word is commonly under- joiciug at’the good effects which follow, 
stood, as if any wrong had boon done. Such appears to have been the situa- 
It is not the language of remorse. It tion of tho apostle Paul in this case; 
can denote here nothing more than and it shows that he had a tender 
“ that uneasiness which a good man heart, that he did not delight in giving 
feels, not from the consciousness of pain, and that ho had no desire to 
having done wrong, but from a tender- overwhelm them with grief. When 
ness for others, and a fear lest that the effect was seen, he was not unwil- 
which, prompted by duty, he had said, ling that they should be apprised of 
should have too strong an effect upon the pa.n which it had cost him. When 
them.”— Campbell, diss. vi. part iii. a parent has corrected a child, no 
& 9. See the meaning of the word injury is done if the child becomes ac* 
further illustrated in the same disaer- quainted with the stragglings which 
tation. The word (furmfiikt^uu) fle- it has cost him, and the deep pain and 
notes properly to change one's purpose anxiety caused by the necessity of 
or mind after having done any thing resorting to chastisement. If For J 
- (Robinton); or an uneasy feeling of perceive, Ac. I perceive the good 
regret for what has boon done without effect of the epistle. I perceive that 
regard, either to duration or effects.— it produced the kind of sorrow in you 
Campbell. Here it is not to be under- which I desired. I see that it has 
•' stood that Paul meant to say be had produced permanent good yunltt. 
done any thing wrong. Ho was an The sorrow which it caused in too is 


Campbell. Here it is not 
•' stood that Paul meant to 


stood that Paul meant to say be had 
done any thing wrong. Ho was an 
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were nude eorry, but that ye W 
rowed to repentance: for ye ^rere 
made sorry, * after agcxOy manner, 
l or, aceortffajr te.&Mf. ' Jj * * 


CHAPTER Vile 

|*th*t ye might receive damage by 
10 For/gwlly edrrow* worketh 

**•' <v Je.31.9tRa.7.I(L 


only for a season : the goo^ effects wilf 


w - . 1 l 0 !^ 1 

be abiding. I har«,thei^fpr»rgrea^%|V^|Rb had cSQStod among them. It 


casion to rejoice that I sent thecpmlc. 
It produced permanent repentance 
and reformation (vet;. Q),m*d thus ac¬ 
complished all that I wished or desired. 

9. AW I rejoice, mt that ye were 
made sorry, dec. I Aavo no pleasure 
in giving pain to any ouo, or in wit¬ 
nessing the distress of any. When 
men are brought to repentance under 
the preaching of tho gospel, tho min¬ 
isters of tho gospel do not find plea- 


reform and to nut away the evils 

i _ A.I _ 11 


was this fart, and «*t that they had 
been made sorry, that led Paul to re¬ 
joice. fi After a godly manner, 
Marg. ■ according to God ; * see Not# 
on the next verse, f That ye might 
receive damage by us in nothing, 'jfosp 
Greek word rendered " receive dam¬ 
age ” means properly to 

bring loss upon any one; to fbceivo 
loss or 'detriment; see Note on 1 Cor. 
iii. 15 ; comp. Plul. iii. 8. The sense 
sure in their grief as such. They are J here seems to be. 41 So that on the 
not desiPbus of malting men unhappy j whole no real injury was done you in 
by calling them to repentance, anil - any respect by me. You wore indeed 
they have no pleasure in the deep dis- ! put to pain and grief by my reproof, 
tress of mind which is often produced 1 You sorrowed. Hut it has don© you 
by their preaching, in itself considered. ! no injury on tho whole. It has been 
It is only because such sorrow is an - a benefit to you. If you had not re- 
indication of their return to God, and formed, if youjjad been pained with- 
will be followed by happiness and by 1 out putting away tho sins for which 
the fruits of good living, that they the reproof was administered, if it Jbad 
find any pleasure in it, or that they been mere grief without any plfqper 
■celt to produce it. % Hut that ye fryit. you might havo said that you 
sorrowed to repentance.. It was not would have suffered a loss of happi- 
mere grief; it was not sorrow produe- ' ness, or you might have given me oc- 
ing melancholy, gloom, or despair; it ' casion to inflict severer discipline, 
was not sorrow which led you to be • Hut now you are gainers in happiness 
angry at him who had reproved you j by all the sorrow which 1 havecauscd.” 
for your errors—as is sometimes the j Sinners are gainers in happiness in 
case with the sorrow that is produced ! the end by all the pain of repentance 
by reproof; but it was sorrow that led ! produced by tho preaching of the gos- 
to a change and reformation. It was j pel. No man suffers loss by being 
sorrow that was followed by a putting told of his faults if ho repents; and 
away of tho evil for the existence of I men are under the highost obligations 
which there had been occasion to re- J to those faithful ministers and other 
prove yon. The word here rendered ! friends who tell them of their errors, 

“ repentance ” (/nr****) is a differ- j and who arc the means of bringing 
ent word from that which, in vor. 8, is 1 them to true repentance, 
rendered “ I did repent," and iodi- ! 10. For godly sorrow. “ Sorrow 


cates a different state of mind. It 
properly means a change of mind or 
purpose ; comp. Heb. xii. 7. It de¬ 
notes a change forthe better; a change 
of mind that is durable and produc¬ 
tive in its consequences; a change 
which amounts to a permanent refor¬ 
mation ; see Campbell’s Diss. ut supra. 
The sense here is, that it produced a. 
change, a reformation. It was such 
sorrow for their sin as to lead them to 


qfcording to God ’’ <’H yif *mt* €h*p 
XK-rr > That is, such sorrow as has 
respect to God, or is according to his 
will, or ns lead* tho soul to him. This 
is a very important expression in re¬ 
gard to true repentance, and shows 
the exact nature of that sorrow which 
is connected with a return to God. 
Hie phrase may be regarded as imply¬ 
ing the following things. (1.) Such 
sorrow as God approves, or such as it 
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suitable to, or conformable to bis will 
and desires. It cannot mean that it 
is such sorrow or grief as God has, 
for he has none ; but such as shall be 
in accordance with what God demands 
in a return to him. It is a sorrow^ 
which his truth is fitted to production 
the heart; such a sorrow as shall ap¬ 
propriately arise from viewing sin as 
God views it ; such sorrow as exists 
in the mind when our views accord 
with his in regard to the existence, 
the extent, the nature, and the ill- 
desert of sin. Such views will lead 
to soraow that it has ever been com¬ 
mitted ; and such views will be “ ac¬ 
cording to God.” (2.) Such sorrow 
as shall bo exercised towards God in 
view of sin; which shall arise from a 
view of tho evil of sin as committed 
against a holy God. It is not mainly 
that it will lead to pain; that it will 
ovorwhelm the soul in disgrace ; that 
it will forfeit the favour or lead to the 
contempt of man ; or that it will lead 
to an eternal hell; bfft it is such as 
arises from a view of tho evil of sin as 
committed against a holy and just 
God, deriving its main evil from the 
fact that it is an offence against his 
infinite Majesty. Such sorrow David 
had (Ps. li. 4), when he said, “against 
thee, thee only have I sinnedwhen 
the offence regarded as committed 
against man, enormous as it was, was 
lost and abBOrbod in its greater evil when 
regarded as committed against God. 
So all true and genuine repentance is 
that which regards sin as deriving its 
j main evil from the fact that it is com- 
; mittod against Qod. (3.) That which 
leads to God. It leads to God to ob¬ 
tain forgiveness; to seek for consola- 
i tion. A heart truly contrite and pen • 

! itent seeks God, and implores pardon 
I from him. Other sorrow in view of 
sin than that which is genuine repent¬ 
ance, leads the person away from God. 
He seeks consolation in tho world; ho 
endeavours to drive away his serious 
impressions or to drown them in the 
pleasures and the cares of life. But 
genuino sorrow for sin loads tho soul 
ti> God, and conducts the sinner, 
through the Redeemer, to him to ob¬ 
tain the pardon and peace which ho 
only can give to a wounded spirit. lit 


God alone can ft&rdon and true 
be found; and godlfSCTrow for »yi 1 . 
seek them there. If WoTktth repent¬ 
ance. Produces a change that shall 
be permanent; a reformation. It is 
not mere regret; it does not soon pass 
away in its effects, but it produces 
permanent and abiding changes. A 
man who mourns over sin as committ¬ 
ed against God, and who seek to God 
for pardon, will reform his life and 
truly repent. He who has grief for 
sin only because it will lead to dis¬ 
grace or shame, or because it will 
lead to poverty or pain, will not ne¬ 
cessarily break off from it and reform. 
It is only when it is seen that sin is 
committed against God and is evil in 
his sight, that it leads to a change of 
life. If Not to repented 0 / 
niktirtt ); see Note on ver. 8. Not to be 
regretted. It is permanentandabiding. 
There is no occasion to mourn over 
such repentance and change of life. 
It is that which the mind approves, 
and which it will always approve. 
There will be no reason for regretting 
it, and it will never be regretted. And 
it is so. Who ever yet repented of 
having truly repented of sin ? Who 
is thhre, who has there ever been, who 
became a true penitent, and a true 
Christian, whoever regretted it ? Not 
an individual has ever been known 
who regretted his having become a 
C Kristian. Not one who regretted that 
he had become one too soon in life, or 
that he had served the Lord Jesus too 
faithfully or too long, f But the sor¬ 
row of the world. All sorrow which 
is not toward God, and which does not 
arise from just views of sin as com¬ 
mitted against God, or lead to God. 
Probably Paul refers here to the sor¬ 
row which arises from worldly causes, 
and which does not lead to God for 
consolation. Such may be the sorrow 
which arises from tho loss of friends 
or property; from disappointment, or 
from Bhamo and disgrace. Perhaps it 
may include tho following things. (1.) 
Sorrow arising from losses of property 
and friends,and from disappointment. 
(2.) Sorrow for sin or vice when it 
overwhelms the mind with the con- ; 
sc io us ness of guilt, and when it done 
not lead to God, and when there is no 
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repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of : but the sorrow of the 
world a worketh death. 

a Pr.l7.tt. 

contrition of soul from viewing it as 
an offence against God. Thus a fe¬ 
male who has wandered from the paths 
of virtue, and involved her family and 
herself in disgrace ; or a man who has 
been guilty of forgery, or perjury, or 
any othor disgraceful crime, and who 
is detected ; a man who has violated 
the laws of the land, and who has in¬ 
volved himself and family in disgrace, 
will often feel regret, and sorrow, and 
also remorse, but it arises wholly from 
worldly considerations, and does not 
lead to 4Jod. (3.) When the sorrow 
arises from a view of worldly conse¬ 
quences merely, and when there is no 
looking to God for pardon and con¬ 
solation. Thus men, when they lose 
their property or friends, often pine 
in grief without looking to God. Thus 
when they have wandered from the 
path of virtue and have fallen into sin, 
they often look merely to the disgrace 
among men, and see their names 
blasted, and their comforts gone, ami 
pine away in grief. There is no look¬ 
ing to God for pardon or for consola¬ 
tion. The sorrow arises from this 
world, and it terminates there. It is 
the loss of what they valued pertain¬ 
ing to this world, and it is ail which 
they had, and it produces death. It 
is sorrow such as the men of this 
world have, begins with this world, 
and terminates with this world. 

Worketh death. Tends to death, 
spiritual, temporal, and eternal. It 
does not tend to life. (1.) It pro¬ 
duces distress only. It is attended 
with no consolation. (2.) It tends to 
break the spirit, to destroy the peace, 
and to mar the happiness. (3.) It 
often leads to death itself. The spirit 
is broken, and the heart pine* away 
under the influence of the unalleviated 
sorrow; or under its influence men 
often lay violent Hinds on themselves 
and take their lives. Life is of tun 
closed under the influence of such sor¬ 
row. (4.) It tends to eternal death. 
There is no looking to God ; no look¬ 
ing for pardon. It produces murmur- 


11 For behold this self-same 
thing, that ye sorrowed after 
a godly h sort, what carefulness c it 

b Is.66.2. _ c Tl tJ.8. 

repining, complaining, fretfulncss 
against God, And thus leads to liis dis¬ 
pleasure and to the condemnation and 
ruin of the soul. 

11. For behold this self-same thing . 
For see in your own case the happy 
effects of godly sorrow. See the 
effects which it produced; see an 
illustration of what it is fitted to pro¬ 
duce. The construction is. “For lo! 
this very thing, to wit, your sorrowing 
after a godly manner, wrought care¬ 
fulness, clearing of yourselves,'’ Ac. 
The object of Paul is to illustrate tho 
effects of godly sorrow, to which he 
had referred in ver. 10. He appeals, 
therefore, to their own case, and says 
that it was beautifully illustrated 
among themselves. 5 U'hat careful- 
ness (r<r»i/$»fO. This word properly 
denotes speed, haste ; then diligence, 

: earnest effort, forwardness. Here it 
: is evidently used to denote tho dili¬ 
gence amt the great anxiety which 
they manifested to remove the evils 
which existed among them. They 
went to work to remove them. They 
ditl not sit down to mourn over them 
merely, nor did they uviit for God to 
remove them, nor did they plead that 
they could do nothing, but they set 
about the work as though they be¬ 
lieved it might be done. When men 
are thoroughly convinced of sin, they 
will set about removing it with the 
! utmost diligence. They will feel that 
this can be done, and must be done, or 
I that the soul will be lost. 1j What 
clearing of your trivet 
Apology. This word properly means a 
idea or defence before a tribunal or 
elsewhere; Acts xxii. 1; 2 Tim. iv. ltt. 
Tindal renders it, *' Yea, it caused yqu 
to clear yourselves.” The word here 
properly means apology for what had 
been done ; and it probably refers 
here to tho effort which would he 
made by the sounder part of the 
church to clear themselves from 
blame in what had occurred. It 
does not mean that the guilty, when 
convicted of sin. will attempt to 
« s 
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wrought in you, yea, what clear- In all things ye hare approved 
mg a of yourselves, yea, what yourselves / to be clear in this 
indignation, 1 yea, what fear, 0 matter. 

yea, what vehement desire, d yea, 12 Wherefore, though I wrote 
what zeal, yea, what revenge! « unto you, I did it not for his 
a EpJ.il. 6Kp.4 26.i c He.il. e Re.3.19; Mat.5.29,30. /Ro.14.18. 

d Pb.42.1; 130.6. _ - _ 

I vindicate themselves and to apologize ver. 7, and according to Doddridgo 
to God for what they had done ; but and Bloomfield this is the meaning 
I it means that the church at Corinth here. Locke renders it, “ desire of 
! were anxious to state to Titus all the satisfying me.” It seems to me more 
i mitigating circumstances of the caso: probable that Paul refers to their 
i they showed great solicitude to free anxious wish to remove the sin, since 
themselves, as far as could he done, this is the topic under consideration, 
from blamo ; they were anxious, as The point of his remarks in this verse 
far as could be, to show that they had is not so much their affection for him 
! not approved of what had occurred, as their indignation against their sin, 

, and perhaps that it had occurred only and their deep grief that simhad cx- 
becauso it could not have been pre- isted and had been tolerated among 

■ vented. We are not to suppose that them. % Yea, what zeal. Zeal to 
all the things here referred to occurred remove the sin, and to show your at- , 
in the same individuals, and that the tneliment to me. They set about the I 

■ same persons precisely evinced dili- work of reformation in great earnest. 1 
( gonce, and made* the apology, Ac. It I H Yea, what revenge ! Tin dal ren- 

wns done by the church ; all evinced | dors this, “ it caused punishment.” 

I deep feeling ; hut some manifested it j The idea is, that they immediately set 
• in one way, and some in another. The about the work of inflicting punish- 
! whole church was roused, and all felt,! niont on the offender. The word here 
and all endeavoured in the proper way used (i*L'x«nj) probably denotes main- ; 
I to free themselves from the blame, tenance of right, protection ; then it 
and to remove the evil from among is used in the sense of avengement, or 
them. % Yea. what imlignation. In- vengeance ; and then of penal retri- 
dignation against the sin, and perhaps but ion or punishment; see Luke xxi. j 
| against the persons who had drawn 22 ; 2 Thess. i, 8 ; 1 Pet. ii. 14. ^ In j 
; down the censure of the apostle. One all things. Ac. The sense of this is, 
effect of true ropeutnuco is to produce "You have entirely acquitted your- 
decided hatred of sin. It is not mere solves of blame iu this business.” The 
regret, or sorrow, it is positive hatred, apostle does not mean that none of 
There is a deep indignation against them had beer, to blamo, or that the 
it as an evil and a bitter thing. * YVti, church had been free from fault, for 
wdiat fear. Fear lest the thing should a large part of his former epistle is 
bo repeated. Fear lest it should not occupied in reproving them for their 
be entirely removed. Or it may pus- fault# in this business, but he means 
sibly mean fear of the displeasure of that by their zeal and their readiness ; 
Paul, and of the punishment which to take away the cause of complaint, 

■ would bo inflicted if the evil wore net they had removed all necessity of 
! removed. But it more probably refer# further blame, and had pursued such a 
j to the anxious state of mind that the course as entirely to meet his appro- 
| whole evil might be corrected, And to bation. They had cleared themselves 
! the dread of having any vestige of of any further blame in this business, 

| the evil remaining among them, and had become, «o far as this was 

% Yea, what vehement iter ire. This concerned. " dear” or pur*, 

may either mean their fervent wish 12. Wherefore, though J wrote unto 
. to remove the cause of complaint, or you, Ac. In this verse Paul states 
\ their anxious desire to sec the apos- the main reason why he had written 
\ tie. It is used in tho latter sense m to them on the subject. It was not ] 
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cause that had done the wrong, 
nor for his cause that suffered 
wrong, but that our care a For you 
in the sight of God might appear 
unto you. 

33 Therefore we were com¬ 
forted in your comfort: yea, and 

u rhap.2.4. 

principally on account of the man who 
had done the wrong, or of him who 
had been injured ; but it was from 
tender anxiety for the whole church, 
and in order to show the deep intercut 
which he had in their welfare. % Xot 
for his cause that had done the i vrong. j 
Not mainly, or principally on account j 
of the incestuous person ; I Cor. v. 1, ; 
It was not primarily with reference t<> 
him as an individual that i wrote, hut 
from a regard to the whole church. 
% Xor for his cause that had suffered 
Wrong. Not merely that the wrong 
which he had suffered might bo rectifi¬ 
ed, and that his rights might he rest«»r- ’ 
cd, valuable and desirable as was that 
object. The offence was that a man 
had token his father's wife ns Ins own ' 
(1 (’or. v. I), and the person injured, 
therefore, was his father It is e\ idem 
from this passage, 1 think, that the 
father was living at the time when 
Paul wrote this epistle. 1. Hut that 
o\tr care, dtc. 1 wrote mainly that I 
might show the deep interest which 1 
had in the church at large, ami my • 
anxiety that it might not suffer by the * 
misconduct of any of its members, h | 
is from a regard to the welfare of! 
the whole earth that discipline should j 
he administered, ami not simply with 
reference to an individual who ha* : 


exceedingly the more joyed we 
for the joy of Titus, because hia 
spirit was refreshed b by you ail. 

14 For if I have boasted any 
thing to him of you, I am not 
ashamed ; but as we spake all 
things to you in truth, even ho 


the idea seenm to bo that they were a 
happy people, and would ho happy by 
obeying the commands* of tJod. This 
fact gave Paul additional joy. and he 
could not but rejoice that they had 
removed the cause of the offence. amt 
that they would not thin bo exposed 
to the displeasure of (Ind. Had they 
m*t repented rtnd put away the evil. ■ 
the consequences to them must have i 
been deep distress. As it was. they 
would he blessed ami happy. 1 And 
exceediugty the more, Ac. Titus had 
Item kindly received, amt hospitably 
entertained, ami had become much \ 
attached to them. This was to Paul 
an additional occasion of joy ; see 
ver. 7. 

1 1. For if / have boasted any thing 
f<t him. Ac This seems to imply that J 
Paul had spoken most favourably to j 
Titus of the Corinthian* before he 
went among them, lie had probrfbly 
expressed his belief that he would be 
kindly received ; that they would he 
dispose*! to listen to him, and to com¬ 
ply with the direction* of the apostle. , 
perhaps he had spoken to him of what : 
he anticipated would he their liberality 
in regard to the collection winch hi- 
wan about to make fur the poor saints 
at Jerusalem, * / am w-t ashamed 
It has all turned out t<> ho true He 


done wrong, or an individual who i* ; has found it a* 1 said it would he. All 
injured. In cbur< h discipline such > my expc* tattoos arc realued, and you 
prio^tte interest* are absorbed in hate been as kind, ami hospitable, and 
the general interest id the church at : benevolent ns 1 assured him you would 
large. i be. € : As ne spate a'l things (■> you 

IS. Therefore we were comforted in * in truth. Every thing which 1 said 
, t/our comfort. The phrase “your ‘ to you was aaid in truth. AH my 
! eomlhrt,” here seems to mean the promise* to you. and all my com 
happiness which they had, nr might mam!*, and all my reasonable exper 
reasonably be expected to lure iti j tation* expressed to you, were sincere 
obeying the directions of Paul, and in j I practised no disgui**?, and ail that 1 
the repentance which they had mam- > have said thu* far turned out to le 
fbsted. Paul had spoken of no other j true. * F.ren so east beutttmj. Ac. 
consolation or comfort than tius; and I My boasting of your character, and 
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our boasting, which I made before you all, how with fear ® and trem- 
Titus, is found a truth. Ming ye received him. 

15 And his 1 inward affection is 16 I rejoice, therefore, that 1 
more abundant toward you, whilst have confidence b in you in all 
he remembereth the obedience of things. 

1 bowels. _ a rh. 2 . 12 . b 2 Th.3.4; Fhtte.ft.Sl. 

of your disposition to do right, which and expressed the utmost confidence 
I made before Titus has turned out to that they would be liberal in their 
be true. It was as I said it would be. benefactions, chap. ix. 2. All that 
I did not commend you too highly to Paul here says in their favour, there- 
him,as I did not overstate the matter fore, was eminently adapted to excite 
to you in my epistle. them to liberality, and prepare them 

15. And hi* inward affection, A c*, to comply with his wishes in regard to 
Ho has become deeply and tenderly that contribution, 
attached to you. llis affectionate re¬ 
gard for you Iias been greatly in- L iemaeks. 


creased by his visit. On the meaning 
of the word here rendered “inward 
affection” (rrx*y^*«, Marg. bowels) 
see Note on chap. vi. 12. It denotes 
here deep, tender attachment, or love. 
<] How with fear <i7»rf trembling gr 
received him. With fear of offending, 
and with deep apprehension of the 
consequences of remaining in sin. 
He saw what a fear there was of doing 
wrong, and what evidence there was, 
therefore, that you were solicitous to 
do right. 

10. I rejoice , therefore, that / have 
confidence, Ac. 1 have had the most 
ample proof that you are disposed to 
obey (lod, ami to put away every thing 
that is offensive to him. The address , 
of this part of the epistle, says Dod¬ 
dridge, is wonderful. It is designed, 
evidently, not merely to commend 
them for what they had done, and to 
show them the deep attachment which 
he had for them, but in a special 
manner to prepare them for what he 
he was about to say in the following 
chapter, respecting the collection 
which he had so much at heart for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem. What he 
1 here says was admirably adapted to* 
introduce that subject. They had 
thus far showed the deepest regard for 
him. They had complied with all 
his directions. All that he had said 
of them had proved to he true. And 
asjie had boasted of them to Titus 
(ver. 14),and expressed his entire con- 
j fldence that they would comply with 
i his requisitions, so he had also boasted 
; of them to the churches of Macedonia, 


1. Christians are bound by every 
solemn and sacred consideration to 
endcavbur to purify themselves, ver. 

1. They who have the promises of 
eternal life, and the assurance that 
God will be to them a father, and evi¬ 
dence that they are his sons and 

| daughters, should not indulge in the 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit. 

2. Kvery true Christian will aim at 

perfection, ver. I. He will desire to 
be perfect ; he will strive for it; he 
will make it a subject of unceasing 
and constant prayer. No man can be ■ 
a Christian to whom it would not be j 
a pleasure to be at once as perfect as | 
God. And if any man is conscious I 
that the idea of being made at once j 
perfectly holy would be unpleasant or 
painful, he may set it down as certain I 
evidence that he is a stranger to re- j 
tigion. j 

fl. No man can Ik* a Christian who 
voluntarily indulges in sin, or in what t 
he knows to be wrong, ver. !. A J 
man who does that cannot he aiming 
at perfection. A man who does that 
shows that he has no real desire to be 
perfect. 

4. How blessed will be heaven, ver. 

1. There we shall bo perfect. And 
the crowning glory of heaven it not 
that we shall be happy, but that wc 
shall be holy. Whatever there is is the 
heart that is good shall there be per¬ 
fectly developed ; whatever there m j 
that is evil shall bo removed, and the 
whole soul will be like God. The Chris 
turn desires heaven because he will be 
th*^ perfect, lie desires no other 
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heaven. He could be induced to ac- with severity of feeling. If he is. like 
cept no other if it were offered to him. Paul, ready to weep whon he does it. 
He blesses (Jod day by day that there it will do good. If he does it because | 
t# such a heaven, and that there is no he delight* in it, it will do evil, 
other ; that there is one world which 8. It is a subject of rejoicing where 
sin does not enter, and where evil a people exercise repentance, ver. 8. 
shall be unknown. A minister has pleasure not t'u the 

5. What a change will take place pain which his reproofs cause; not m 
at death, ver. 1. The Christian will the deep anxiety and (distress of the j 
be there mado perfect. How this sinner, and aot in the pain which 
change will be there produced we do ( Christians find under his reproofs, but 
not know. Whether it will he by 1 he has joy in the happy results or the 
some extraordinary influence of the j fruits which follow from it. It is only 
Spirit of God on the heart, or by the ; from the belief that those tears will 
mere removal from the body, and from produce abundant joy that he has pica* 
a sinful world to a world of glory, we j sure iu causing them, or in witnessing j 
know not. The fact seems to be clear J them. I 

j that at death the Christian will 9. The way to bring men to repent* j 

j mado atonco as holy as God is holy, 1 anee is to present to them the simple ; 
I and that he will ever continue to be and unvarnished truth, ver. H. 9. Paul | 
i in the future world. stated simple and plain truths to tbo ‘ 

j 6. What a desirable thing it is to ; Corinthians, lie did not abuse them; j 
j die, ver. 1. Here, should wo attain . he did not censure them in general 
{ to the age of the patriarchs, like them ! tefins; he stated things just as they 
j we should continue to ho imperfect, were, and specified th*> things on ac* 
j Death only will secure our porfeetion ; eount of which there was occasion for 
I and death, therefore, is a desirable repentance. So if ministers wish to 


! erent. The perfection of our being 
j could not l*o attained but for death ; 

' and every Christian should rejoin 
i that he is to die. it is better to Ik; in 
heaven than on earth ; better to be 
| with t»od than to ho away from him ; 
i better to be made perfect than to be 
i contending here with interna! corrup¬ 
tion, and to struggle with our sins. 
“ I would not live always.” was the 
language of holy Job ; “1 desire to 
depart and to Ik* with Christ," was the 
Language of holy Paul. 

7. It is often painful to be com¬ 
pelled to use the language of reproof, 

; ver. 8. Paul deeply regretted the 
I necessity of doing it in the case of the 
| Corinthians,and expressed the deepest 
I anxiety in regard to it. No man, no 
j minister, parent, or friend can use it 
1 but with deep regret that it is 
! necessary. But iho painfulnes* of it 
i should not prevent our doing it. It 
i should be done tenderly but faithfully 
If done with the deep feeling, with the • 
! tender affection of Paul, it will be 
1 done right; and when so done, it will 
i produce the desired effect, and do 
j food. No man ibould iu« U» ljul- 
j guage of reproof with a hard heart, or 


excite repentance hi others, they must 
tin* sms over which others 
should weep, if w.- wish, as individ¬ 
ual *, to feel regret for our sins, and 
to have true repentance toward (*od, 
we must dwell on those particular sins 
which we have committed, and should 
endeavour so to reflect on thorn that 
they may make an appropriate im¬ 
pression on the heart. No man will 
| truly repent by general reflections on 
: his sin ; no one who does not rndea- 
! vour so to dwell on bis situ as that 
! they shall make the proper impression 
, which each one is fitted to produce on 
the soul. Repentance is that state of 
mind which a view of the truth in rr- 
! gard to our own depravity is fitted to 
1 produce. ! 

I- l<». There is a great difference be¬ 
tween godly sorrow and tbo sorrow of 
tho world, ver. 10. All men feel »<»r 
row. All men, at some period of theif 
lives, grieve over their past con duef'f 
Some in their sorrow are pained hf 
cause they bavo offended God, and. 
to God. and find pardon and peactflU j 
him. That sorrow is unto salvation. 1 
But the mass do not look to God. j 
They turn away from him even in their j 
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CHAPTER, Vljl. 
OREOV^lmthren, we do 
JH you to witiof the grace of 


disappointments, find in -their Bor¬ 
rows, Und in the bitter consciousness 
of Bin. Tflfejwseek to alleviate their 
sorrows infworldly company, in plea¬ 
sure, in the intoxicating bowl ; and 
Buch sorrow works death. It pro¬ 
duces additional distress, and deeper 
gloom here, and eternal woe here¬ 
after. 

11. Wo may learn what constitutes 
true repentance, ver. 11. There 
should be. and there will be, deep 
feeling. There will be “ carefulness,” 
deep anxiety to be freed from the sin; 
there will he a desire to remove it ; 
** iudignation ” against it; “ fear ” of 


God bestowed on the churches of 
Macedonia ; a 

2 How that, in a great trial 

d chap. 9.2,4. 


church, ver. 12. It is not merely on 
account of the offender, nor is it 
merely that the injured may receive a 
just recompense. It is primarily that 
the church may be pure, and that tho 
cause of religion may not be dishon¬ 
oured. When the work of discipline 
is entered on from any private and 
personal motives, it is usually attended 
with bad feeling, and usually results 
in evil. When it is entered on with a 
?ep Ulesire to honour God, and to promote 
is,”"he purity of the church, when the 
whole aim is to deliver th<£clmreh 
from opprobrium and scandal, and to 
have just such a church as Jesus 


goodness in God that the sorrow h 
la felt about sin nunt be made t ter¬ 
minate in our good, and to j»r«-m *!«> 
our salvation, ver. lo. U. li rrow 
for sill had ln*en suffered to take its 
own course, and bad proceeded un¬ 
checked, it would in all eases have 
produced death. If it had not been 
for the merciful interposition of Chris¬ 
tianity, by which even sorrow might 
bo turned to joy, this world would 
have been everywhere a world of sad¬ 
ness and of death. Man would hate 
Buffered. Sin always produces, sooner 
or later, woo. Christianity has done 
nothing to make men wretched, but 
it has done every thing to bind up 
broken hearts. It has revealed a way 
by which sorrow may be turned into 
loy, and the bitterness of grief mar 
bo followed by tho sweet calm and 
sunshine of peace. 

13. The £1*** purpose of Christian 
discipline is to benefit the whole 


\ church discipline would be arrested 
if thi. Mtuplo rule were observed ! 
And while the ease before us shows 
that it is important in the highest 
degree that discipline should be ex¬ 
orcised on an offending member of 
the church; while no consideration 
should prevent us from exercising that 
discipline; and while every man should 
f»*el desirous that the offending brother 
should be reproved or punished, yet 
this ease also shows that it should be 
done with the utmost tenderness, the 
most strict regard to justice, and tho” 
deepest anxiety that the general in¬ 
terests of religion should not suffer 
by tho manifestation of an improper 
spirit, or by improper motives in in¬ 
flicting punishment on an offending 
brother. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

In the previous chapter the apostle 
had oxprewed his entire confidence in 
the ready obedience of the Corinth- 


offending God; *• earnest desire” that ' Christ desires, then it will be proso- 
all that lias been wrong should be e^r-i eutod with good temper, and with 
rented ; “ zeal ” that the reformation ! right feeling, and then it will lead to 
should bo entire ; and a wish that the , happy results. Let no man institute 
appropriate “ revenge,” or expression j a process of discipline on an offending 
of displeasure, should be excited 1 brother from private, personal, and 
against it. The true penitent hates } revengeful feel mgs. Let him find ex- 
nothing ho cordially as lie does bis sin. amine his o'«n heart, and let him bo 
IIo hates nothing but bin. And bis ’ sure that his aim is solely the glory of 
warfare with that is derided, uncom- i Christ, before he attempts to draw 
promising, inexorable, and eternal i down the censure of the church on an 
12. It in an evidence of mercy and j offending brother. How many cases 
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of affliction, the abuadanoe of 
their joy and their deep * poverty. 

a Mv.l 2.44, 


ian« in all things. To this confidence 
he had been led by the promptitude 
with wtyich they had complied with 
his commands in regard to th#cas$ 
of discipline there, and by the re¬ 
spect which they had shown to Titus, 
whom he had sent to them. All that 
ho had ever said in their favour had 
been realized ; all that had ever been 
asked of them had been accomplished 
The object of his statement in the 
cIobo of chap. vii. seems to have been 
to excite them to diligence in com¬ 
pleting the collection which they liadnj 
begun fur the poor and afflicted saints 
of Judea. On the com. (deration of 
that subject, which la* hi* near Jiih 
heart, he now enter-*; and this chap¬ 
ter and the following are occupied 
with suggesting argument*. and giv¬ 
ing directions fur a liberal cuntribu 
tion. 

Paul had given directions fi>r taking 
Up this collection in tie* fir-t e»o*!lc . 
see chap. X'i, i. sen ; cuuij* It-mi x\ 

2th This collection he i„nl ,*iv<n Tito** 
direction to take up win n 1.. went to 
Corinth ; sec \er. i»—17 of i).< < hap- 
ter. Hut from some cause it l-.id imt ! u: !; t 
been completed, wr. 10, 11. What tint h 
that cause wa-. is nut stated, hut it j 1 
may ha>« l*oen possibly the disturb¬ 
ance* which had existed there, or the 
opposition of the enemies of Haul, or 
the attention which was necessarily 
bestowed in regulating the affairs of 
the church. Hut in order that the 
contribution might he made.ami might 
be a liberal one, l’aul presses on their 
attention several considerations de¬ 
signed to excite them to give freely. 

The chapter ia, therefore, of import¬ 
ance to u*. as it i* a statement of the 
duty of giving liberally to the cause 
of benevolence, and of the motives by 
which it should be done. In the pre¬ 
sentation of this subject, Haul urges 
upon them the following considera¬ 
tions. 

IJe appeals to the very liberal ex¬ 
ample of the churches of Macedonia, 
where, though they were exceedingly 
poor, they bad contributed with great 


abounded titito the riches of theta 
1 liberality. + *. * 


chcerfbtaess apd liberality to the ob¬ 
ject, ver. 1-^5. 

From thftr example he had been in* 
dueod to desire Titus to jay the Sub¬ 
ject before the church at Corinth,and 
to finish the collection which he had 
begun, ver. (5. 

He directs them to abound in this, 
not as a matter of commandment, but 
excited by the example of others, ver. 
7 . >*. 

He appeals to thorn by the love of 
the Saviour; reminds them that though 
he was rich yet he became poor, and 
that they were bound to imitate his 
example, \or. 0. 

lie remind* them of their intention 
to make -neb a contribution, and of 
the effort whnh they had made a year 
hefur**; and though they had been 
emb'irr.'i--od in if.and might find it 
ditfii nil still to gno n*» much as they 
had intended, or as much as they 
would tti'di. -till n would he accept- 
,»M.- to Hod. For if there was a wil- 
;tn.' m;m!. Ho.I accepted the offering. 


Hr 


,»»..nrei them that it was not his 
» hur-U-n or oppress them. Ml 
• de-ir* «l wa* that tin re should 
i*y. !il* in al: therhurch-'A, *er. 
Hi--!.. 

To show them how much he wax in - 
forested in llijx, he thanks Hod that 
he had put it into the heart of Titus 
to engage in it. And in order nn»ru 
effectually to secure it, he says that 
he had sent with Titus a brother who 
was well known, and whose praise was 
hi all the churches lit? had done 
tills m order that the churches might 
have entire confidence that the con¬ 
tribution would be property distributed. 
Paul did not wish it to be intrusted 
to himself. Ho would leave no room 
for suspicion in regard to his own 
character; he would furnish the ut¬ 
most security to the churches that 
their wishes were complied with, lie 
desired to act honestly not only in 
the sight of the Lord, hut to furnish 
evidence of bis entire honesty to men. 
ver. 10—21. 
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To secure the same objeothe had also 
sent another .brother, and these three 
brethren he feltfcilling to recommend 
as faithful and tried ; as men in whom 
the church at Corinth might repose 
the utmost confidence,-ver* 22—24. 

1. Moreover, brethren, we do you to 
wit . We make known to you; wc 
inform you. The phrase “ we do you 
to wit,” is used in Tindal’s translation, 
and means “ we cause you to know.” 
The purpose for which X’aul informed 
them of the liberality of the churches 
of Macedonia was to excite them to 
similar liberality. % Of the grace of 
God, die. The favour which God had 
shown them in exciting a spirit of 
liberality, and in enabling them to 
contribute to the fund for supplying 
! the wants of the poor saints at Jeru* 

: salem. The word “ grace ” (%*»•{) is j 
sometimes used in the sense of gift, | 
and tho phrase “ gift of God ” some 
have supposed may mean very great . 
gift, where the words “ of God ” may j 
be designed to mark any thing very , 
eminent or excellent, as in the phrase i 
“cedars of God,” “mountains of 
God,” donoting very great cedars, 
very grent mountains. Some critics 
(as Macknight, Bloomfield, l.ocke,and 
others) have supposed that this means 
that tho churches of Macedonia had 
boon able to contribute largely to the 
aid of the saints of Judea. Hut the 
more obvious ami correct interpreta¬ 
tion, na 1 apprehend, is that which is 
implied in the common version, that 
the phrase “ grace of God,” means 
■ that God hail liestuwed on them grace 
j to give according to their ability in 
j this cause. According io this it is 
implied, (1.) That a disposition to ; 
contribute to the cause of benevolence ' 
is to lie traced to God. Ho is its j 
author, lie excites it. It is not a ! 
plant of native growth in the human 
heart, hut a large and liberal spirit of 
benevolence is one of the efleets of 
his grace, and is to ho traced to him. 
(2.) It is a favour bestowed on a 
church when God excites in it a spirit 
of benevolence. It is one of the evi¬ 
dences of his love. And indeed there 
cannot be a higher proof of the favour 
of God than when by hts grace he in¬ 
clines and enables us to contribute 


largely to meliorate the condition, and 
to alleviate the wants of our fellow- 
men. Perhaps the apostle here meant 
delicately to hint this. He did not 
therefore say coldly that the churches 
of Macedonia had contributed to this 
object, but he speaks of it as a, favour 
shown to them by God that they were 
able to do it. And he meant, pro¬ 
bably, gently to intimate to the Cor¬ 
inthians that it would be an evidence 
that they were enjoying the favour of 
God if they should contribute in like 
manner. ^ The churches of Mace¬ 
donia. Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea. 
For an account of Macedonia, see 
Notes, Acts xvi. 0; Rom. xv. 26. Of 
these churches, that at Philippi seems 
to have been most distinguished for lib- 
erality(rtiil.iv. 10,15,10,18),thodgh 
it is probable that other churches con¬ 
tributed according to their ability, as ; 
they are commended (comp. chap. ix. 
2) without distinction. i 

2. How that, in a great trial of af¬ 
fliction. When it might he supposed | 
i they were unable to give; when many 
would suppose they needed the aid of 
others; or when it might he supposed 
their minds would be wholly engrossed i 
with their own concerns. The trial 
to which the apostle here refers was , 
doubtless some persecution which was 
excited against them, probably by the 
Jews; see Acts xvi. 20 ; xvii. 5. ^ The j 
abundance of their joy. Their joy 
arising from the hopes and promises 
of the gospel. Notwithstanding their 
fxirseoutions, their joy has abounded, 

; and the effect of their joy has been 
seen in the liberal contribution which 
they have made. Their joy could not 
he repressed by their persecution, ami 
! they cheerfully contributed largely to 
j the aid of others. % And their deep 
| poverty. Their very low estate of 
j poverty was made to contribute lib* 

! orally to the wants of others. It is 
j implied here. (1.) That they were 
very poor—a foot arising probably 
' from the consideration that the poor 
1 generally embraced the gospel first, 

| and also because it is probable that 
! they were molested and stripped of 
; their property in persecutions (comp 
Hob. x. 34); (2.) That notwithstand¬ 
ing this they were enabled to make a 
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3 For to their power, (I bear 
record,) yea, and beyond their 
power, (key were willing of them- 
Belves; 

4 Praying us with much en¬ 
treaty that we would receive the gift, 

liberal contribution—a fact demon- 
! sfrating that a people can do much 
! oven when poor if all feel disposed to 
do it, and that afflictions are favour¬ 
able to the effort; and, (3.) That one 
cause of this was the joy which they 
had even in their trials. If a people 
have the joys of the gospel ; if they 
i have the consolations of religion them 
\ selves, they will somehow or other find 
I means tv contribute to the MV'lfare of 
others. They will he willing to labour 
i with reference to it, or they will find 
| something whieh they can sacrifice or 
( spare. Kvcn their deep poverty will 
j abound in the fruits of IwnCvolonoo. 
i! Abounded. They contributed lib* 


and take upon us the fellowship « of 
the ministering to the saints. 

6 And this they did y not as we 
hoped, but first gave their own- 
selves to the Lord, and unto us by 
the will of God. | 

a Acts 11.®; Ro. 15.95, 26. 


were willing to givo more than they 
were well able. It shows the strong 
interest which they had ill the subject, 
and the anxious desire which they had 
to relievo the wants of others. «] Of 
themselves ((■vSa/;ir«w). Acting from 
choice, self-moved, voluntarily, of 
their own accord. They did not wait 
to he urged and pressed to do if. 
They rejoiced in the opportunity of ' 
doing it. They came forward of their 
own accord and made the contribution. > 
“ (led loveth a cheerful giver" (chap, j 
ix. 7 ); and from all the account* which 
we have of these churches m Mace- j 
donia it is evident that they were j 
greatly distinguished for their cheer- *! 


j erally. Their joy was manifested in a . 

large donation, notwithstanding their 
j poverty! I'nto the riches tf their 
j liberality. Mnrg. “ Simplicity.'* The 
I word (ir/urnr) here used means pro- 
perly sincerity, candour, probity ; then 
Christian simplicity, integrity; then 
liberality; see Horn. xn. * (Mnrg.); 

, 2 Cor. ix. 11,13. The phrase 41 riches 
! of liberality,’’ is a Hebraism, meaning 
: rich, or abundant liberality. The 
| sense is, their liberality was much 
I greater than could be expected from 
j persons so poor ; and the object of the 
1 apostle is, to excite the Corinthians 
; to give liberally by their example. 
i 3. For to their power. To the tit - 
I most of their ability. * I hear record 
Paul had founded those churches ami 
i had spent much time with them, lie 
| was therefore well qualified to boar 
\ testimony in regard to their condition. 

Yira, and beyond their power. Bo- 
| yond what could have been expected; 

! or beyond what it would have been 
| thought possible in their condition. 

< Doddridge remarks that this is a noble 
! hyperbole, similar to that used by I»e* 
j mostheae* when he says.** I have per- 
j formed all, even with an industry be¬ 
yond my power.” The sense is, they 


ful liberality. 

t. /*>•/</i»i<; us with mueh entreaty. 
Karnest'y entreating me to receive 
the contribution and convey it to the 
poor and afflicted saints in Judea. 

4 And take upon us the fellowship of 
the ministerial to the taints Greek, 

“ that we would take the gift and the 
fellowship of the ministering to the 
saint*.’* They asked of u» to take 
part in the labour of conveying it to 
Jerusalem. The aeration of this dis¬ 
tress which made the collection for 
the saints of Judea necessary, was 
probably the famine which was pre¬ 
dicted by Agalni*. and which occurred 
in the time of Claudius Ciesar; see , 
Note on Act* xi 2*. Barnabas was ; 
associated with Paul in conveying the , 
contribution to Jerusalem; Acts si, 
30, Paul was unwilling to do it un¬ 
less they particularly desired it, and 
he seems to have insisted that some 
person should be associated with him, 
ver. 20; 1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4. 

ti. And this they did, Ac. They 
did not give what we expected only 
We knew their poverty, and we ex¬ 
pected only a small Siam from them 
*5 Sot as we hoped. Not according 
to the utmost of our hopes. We were 
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8 Insomuch that we desired 
Titus, that as he had begun, so he 
would also finish in you the same 

1 grace also. 

7 Therefore, as ye abound ° in 
every thing, in faith, and utterance, 

lor gift. a 1 Cor. 1.5. 

1 . 

and knowledge, and in all dili¬ 
gence, and in your love to us, 
tee that ye abound in this grace 
also. 

8 1 speak not 6 by command¬ 
ment, but by occasion of the for- 
i 1 Cor. 7.6. 

! greatly disappointed in the amount 
j which they gave, and in the manner 
j in which it was done. But first 

I gave their owned ves to the Lord. 

| They first made an entire consccra- 
; tion of themselves and all that they 
} had to the Lord. They kept nothing 
j hack. They felt that all they had 
! was his. And where a people honestly 
i and truly devote themselves to God, 
i they will find no difficulty jii having 
; the means to contribute ,o the cause 

J of charity, A nd unto us by the will 

i of God. That in, they gave them¬ 
selves to us to he directed in regard 
j to the contribution to he made. They 
i complied with our wishes and followed 
; our directions. The phrase “ by the 
\ will of God,” means evidently that 
; God moved them to this, or that it 
i was to Ik* traced to his direction and 

never hesitated to commend Chris¬ 
tians where it could be done with 
truth : and the fact that they were 
eminent in some of the Christian 
duties and graces, he makes the 
ground of the exhortation that they 
would abound in all. From those who 
had mo many eminent characteristics 
of true religion he had a right to ex¬ 
pect much; and he therefore^ exhorts 
them to Manifest a symmetry of Chris¬ 
tian character, f In faith. In the 
full belief of the truth and obligation 
of the gospel. % And utterance. In 
the ability to instruct others ; perhaps 
referring to their power of speaking 
foreign languages ; 1 Cor. xiv. 1j Aiul 
knowledge. The knowledge of God. 
and of hi.» truth. ^ A nd in all diligence. 

1 tiligenee or readiness in the discharge 
of every duty. Of this, Paul had full 


providence. It is one of tin* instances 
in which Paul traces every thing that 
is right ami good to the agency and 
direction of (led. 

0. Insomuch. The sense of this 
passage seem* to he this, “ We .were 
i encouraged by this unexpected success 
| among the Macedonians. We were 
i surprised at the extent of their liber* 

I ality. And encouraged by this, we 
' requested Titus to go among you and 
• finish the collection which you had 
proposed and which you had begun. 
Lest you should l>e outstripped in 
j liberality by the comparatively poor 
Macedonian Christians, we were 
anxious that you should perform what 
you had promised and contemplated, 
and we employed Titus, therefor**, 
that he might go at once and finish 
tb« collection among you.” The 
tame graee alto. Marg. “ Gift 
•©« Note on ver. 1. The word refers 
to the contribution which he wished 
to ho made. 

7. Therefore as ye abound in every 
thing; mo Note, ! Cor. i, 5. Paul 


evidence in their readiness to comply 
with his commands in the case of dis¬ 
cipline to which so frequent reference 
i« made in this epistle. ^ »lnd in 
y. \ir low t<>‘ ut, Manifested by the 
readiness vith which you received our 
commands; see chap. vii. 4, 0, 7. 11* 
lit. « See that ye abound in this 
, grace also. The idea here is, that 
eminence in spiritual endowments of 
any kind,*or in any of the traits of the 
Christian character should lead to 
great benevolence, and that the char¬ 
acter is not complete unless benevo¬ 
lence he manifested toward every good 
object that may be presented. 

8. I ejteak not by commandment. 
This does not mean that be had no 
express command of God in the case, 
but that he did not mean to command 
them; he did not speak authoritative¬ 
ly: he did not intend to proscribe 
what they should give. He used wily 
moral motives, and urged the consider¬ 
ations which he had done to persuade 
rather than to command them to give; 
see rer. 10. He was endeavouring to 
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wardness of others, and to prove though he was ° rich, yet for 
the sincerity of your love. your sakes he became poor, * that 

9 For ye know the grace ye through his poverty might be 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, rich. 0 
a John 1.1. b Luko 9.98; Phil 2.6,7. c lU’vJ.'H. 

induce them to give liberally, not by the objects of benevolence, from the 
abstract command and law. but bv facf that tho I.erd Jesus was willing 
! showing them what others had given to become poor in order that he might 
i who had much less ability and much benefit others. The idea is, that he 
i fewer advantages than they had. Men who was Lord and proprietor of tho 
j cannot be induced to give to objects { universe, and wh« possessed all things, 

, of charity by command, or by a spirit j was willing to leave his exalted station 
i of dictation and authority. The only i in the bosom of the Lather and to 
successful, as well as the only lawful i heroine poor, in order that we might 
appeal, is to their hearts and etui- ! become rich iu the blessings of the 
sciences, and sober judgments. And I gospel, in the means of grace, and as 
if an apostle did not take upon him- heirs of all things; and that we who 
self th# language of authority and are thus benefited, and who have Mich 
command in matters of Christian an example, should he willing t" part 
benevolence, assuredly ministers ami ( with our earthly possessions in order 
ecclesiastical bodies now have no right that we may benefit others. * 7 Ac 
to use any such language. * I tut hu yroct. The benignity, kindness, mercy, 
occasion of the fonr lninms <f others. 1 goodness. Ill- coming in this manner 
I make use of the example of the was a proof of the highest luftiet olenrc. 
churches of Macedonia a- an nrgu- * 77aoi»/A h< not rich. The riches 
merit to induce you to gi\»* Literally *’t the Redeemer here referred to, 
to the cause. * Ami t<> f.rotr the 'land opposed to that poverty which 
tin ferity <f your tore. The apostle he assumed and mutiifeated when ho 
does not specify here what •* love” be dwelt among men. It implies, (J.) 
refers to, whether love to find, to His pre-exist.nee, for ho A-v.iuk poor. 
Christ, to himself, or to lIn* church He had l»eeii rich. \ et not tit this 
at large. It may he that he design- '-‘»rld. lie did not lay aside wealth 
cdly used the word in a general sense, here on earth after he had possessed 
to denote love to any pood object; it. for he had none. lie was not first 
and that he meant to say that lilwral- rn-h and then poor on earth, for he 
ity in assisting the poor and afflicted j had no earthly wealth. The Socinmn 
people of God would bo the host evi- \ interpretation is. that he was *' rich in 
deuce of the sincerity of their love to i power and in the Holy (.host; but 
God. to the Redeemer, to him, and to j it was not true that be laid these aside, 
the church. Religion is love; and , and that ho became poor in either of 
that love is to be manifested by doing tb«*m. lie had power. even m bis 
good to all men as we have opportnn- poverty, to still tho waves, and to 
ity. The most tutnUmiia/ evidence raise the dead,and he was always full 
of that lovo is when wo arc willing to “f the Holy Ghost. Hi* family was 
part with our property, or with what- j J*»or, and Ins parents were poor; and 
ever is valuable to us, to confer bap- ' »** was himself poor all hi* life. Tins 
piness and salvation on others. j then mutt refer to a state of anteeo- 

9. For ye know. die. The apostle dent riches before his assumption of 
t Paul was* accustomed to illustrate j human nature; and the expression is 
every subject, and to enforce every ! strikingly parallel to that in Phil ii 
: duty where it could be done, by a j d» wj. “ Who Wing in the form of 
| reference to the life and sufferings of God, thought it not robbery to be r<jual 
! the Lord Jesus Christ. The design with God. but made himself of no re- 
j of this verse is apparent. It is, to puUtion," Ac. (2 ) He wa* rich a* 

! «how the duty of giving liberally to tho Lord and proprietor of all things. 
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He was the Creator of all (John i. 8; 
Col. i. 16), and as -Creator te had a 
right to all things, and the disposal 
or all things. The most absolute right 
which can exist is that acquired by 
the act of creation; and this right the 
Son of God possessed over all gold, 
and silver, and diamonds, and pearls ; 
over all earth and lands ; over all the 
treasures of the ocean, and over all 
worlds. The extent and amount of 
his riches, therefore, is to be measured 
by the extent of his dominion over the 
universe; and to estimate his riches, 
therefore, we are to conceive of the 
sceptre which he sways over the dis¬ 
tant worlds. "What wealth has man 
that can compare with the riches of 
the Creator ami Proprietor of all < 
How poor and worthless appears all 
the gold that man can accumulate 
compared with the wealth of him 
whose are the silver, and the gold, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills t 
Yet for % your take*. That is, for 
yoursahes as a part of the great family 
that was to he redeemed. In what 
respect it was for their sake, the apos¬ 
tle immediately adds when he says, it 
was that they might he made rich, it 
was not for his own sake, hut it was 
for ours. %JIc became poor. In the 
following respects. (1.) He chose a j 
condition of poverty, a rank of life 
that was usually that of poverty, lie 
“ took upon himself the form of a ser¬ 
vant Phil. ii. 7. (2.) He was con¬ 
nected with a poor family. Though 
of the family and lineage of I>avid 
(Luke ii. 4), yet the family had fallen 
into decay, and was poor. In the Old 
Testament he is beautifully repre¬ 
sented as a shoot or sucker that starts I 
up from the root of a decayed tree; see 
my Note on lsa.xi.L (8.) His whole life 
was a life of poverty, lie had no home; 
Luke ix. 68. He chose to he depend-* 
ent on the charity of the few friends 
that he drew around him, rather than 
to create food for the abundant supply 
of his own wants. He had no farms 
or plantations ; ho had no splendid 
palaces; he had no money hoarded in 
uadess coffers or in (tanks; he had no 
property to distribute to his friends. 
IIis mother he commended when he 
died to the charitable attention of one 


of his disciples (John xix. 27), and all 
his personal property seems to have 
been the raiment which he wore, and 
which was divided among the soldiers 
that crucified him. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the difference be* 
tween the plans of the Lord Jesus and 
those of many' of his followers and 
professed friends. He formed no plan 
for becoming rich, and he always spoke 
with the deepest earnestness of the 
dangers which attend an effort to ac¬ 
cumulate property. He was among 
the most poor of the sons of men in 
his life; and few have been tho men 
on earth who have not had as much \ 
as he had to leave to surviving friends, i 
or to excite the cupidity of those who I 
should fall heirs to their nroperty 1 
when dead. (4.) lie died p<fbr. II© 
made no will in regard to his property, i 
for he had none to dispose of. He 
knew well enough the effect which 
would follow if he had amassed wealth, 
and had left it to he divided among 
his followers. They were very im¬ 
perfect ; and even around the cross , 
there might have been anxious dis¬ 
cussion. and perhaps strife about it, ■ 
ns there is often now over the coffin 
and the unclosed grave of a rich and 
foolish father who has died. Jesus 
i intended that his disciples should 
| never he turned away from the great 
work to which he called them by any 
j wealth which he would leave them ; 
and he left them not even a keepsake 
j as a memorial of his name. All this ! 
is the more remarkable from two con- ! 
i ^derations. («i) That he had it in bis j 
i power to choose the manner in which | 
he would come. He might have come . 
I in the condition of a splendid prince. J 
He might have rode in a chariot of j 
easts or have dwelt in a magnificent • 
palace. He might have lived with ; 
more than the magnificence of an 
oriental prince, and might have be- I 
questhed treasures greater than those < 
of Crtpsus or Solomon to his follow¬ 
ers. But he chose not to do it. (b) j 
It would have been as right and proper 
for him to have amassed wealth, and 
to hare sought princely possessions, 
as for any of his followers. What is 
right for them would hare been right ; 
for him. Men often mistake on this 
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10 And herein I give my advice: have begun before, not only to do, 
for this is expedient for yon, who but also to be 1 forward a year ago. 

I wilting. 

subject; and though it cannot be who are aiming to amass riche*. The 
demonstrated that all his followers example of the Redeemer thus stands 
should aim to be as poor as he was, before the whole church and the world 
yet it is undoubtedly true that he as a living and coustant memorial of J 
meant that his example should opor- the truth that men need other things j 
ate constantly to check their desire than wealth; and that there are oh- j 
of amassing wealth. In him it was jeeta that demaud their time and , 
voluntary; in us there should be nl- influence other than the accumulation , 
ways a readiness to be poor if such be of property. It is well to have such s 
! the will of God; nay, there should be an example, well to ha\e before us j 
! rather a preference to be in moderate the example of one who never formed ' 

: circumstances that we may thus be any plan for gtyn, and who constantly 
! like the Redeemer. That i/c through lived above the world, in a world j 
, hit poverty might be rich. That is. where gain is the great object, where i 
| might have durable and eternal riches, all men are forming plans for it, it is 
the richft* of God’s everlasting favour, well to have one great model that 
j This includes, (1.) The present pus- shall continually demonstrate the folly 
' session of an interest in the Redeemer of it, ami that shall point to better 
nimself. “ Do you see these extended things. (2.) The word "poverty 
fields f” said the owner of a vast here may include more than a mere 
plantation to a friend. '• They are J want of property. It may mean all 
, mine. All this is mine.” ** Ilo you , the circumstance* of his low estate 
see yonder poor cottage f” was the ! and humble condition; his sufferings 
reply of the friend a» lie directed his and his woes. I ho whole tram of hit 
attention to the abode of a poor privations was included iti this ; ami 
widow. *' She has more than all this, the idea is. that be gave himself to i 
She has Christ as her portion; and this lowly condition in order that by j 
that is more than all.” II*' who has , his nuffermgs he might procure for us j 
an interest in tin* Redeemer has a a part m the kingdom of heaven, Ills j 
possession that is of more value than ■ poverty was a part of the sufferings 
all that princes can benow. (2.) The j included in the work of the atone- J 
heirship «f an eternal inheritance, the j incut. For it was not the suffering* j 
prospect of immortal glory ; Rom. vjii ! of tho garden merely, or the pang* of j 
17. (H.) Everlasting treasures in j the cross, that constituted the atone- 

heaven. Thus the Saviour com par* *h 1 ruent; it was the series of sorrow* . 
; the hoavenly blessings to trentnree; } and paiuful acts of humiliation which 
Mat. vi. 2i». Eternal and illimitable ! so thickly crowded hi* life. By all 
wealth is theirs in heaven; and to j them he designed that we should he 
raise us to that blessed inheritance j made rich . and in view of all these j 
was tho design of tin* Redeemer in the argument of the apostle is, we < 
consenting to become poor. This, the should I** willing to deny vurwlroi to j 
apostle says, was to be secured by hi* do good to others. ; 

poverty. This includes probably tbe t In. And herein i give my advice. 

: two following thing*, vw. (I » That it Not umlerUking to command them, 

; was to be by tho moral influence, of or to prescribe bow much they should 
! the fact that he was’ poor tliat tn**u give. Advice will go much farther 
j were to be blessed. He designed by j than commands on tho subject of 
his example to counteract the effect charities. w \ For thit it expedient for 
of wealth; to teach men that this was t you Tliat is, this will be 

not the thing to be aimed at; that | of ailvautage to you; it will be pro 
there were more important purposes \ Stable ; it will bo becoming Tho 
1 of life than to obtain money ; and to j idea is, that they were bound by a 
furnish a perpetual reproof of those I regard to consistency and U> their own 
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11 Now therefore perform <* the performance also out of that which 
doing of it; that as there was a ye have. 

readiness to will, so there may he a 12 For if 6 there be first a 

, : M 1 Ti.fi. 19 1 Heb.13.lfl; James 2.16,16. b Luke 21.3. 


welfare, to perform what they had 
purposed. It became them; it was 
proper, and was demanded ; and there 
would have been* manifest disadvan- 
' tages if it had not been done. Who 
have begun before . Who commenced 
the collection a year before; see ver. 
6. It had been commenced with fair 
prospects of success, but had been in¬ 
terrupted probably by the dissensions 
which arose in the .church there. 

Not only to do. Not merely to ac¬ 
complish it as if by constraint, or as 
a matter of compulsion and drudgery. 

But also to be forward. Marg. 
“ Willing So the Greek (to SiXkv). 
They were voluntary in this, and they 
set about it with vigorous and deter¬ 
mined zeal and courage. There was 
a resolute determination in the thing, 
and a willingness and heartiness in it 
which showed that they were actuated 
by Christian principle. Consistency, 
and their own reputation and advan¬ 
tage, now demanded that they should 
complete what they had begun. 

11. As there was a readiness to 

will. Now accomplish the thing, and 
be not satisfied with having begun it. 
Do not suppose that the intontion was 
sufficient, or that you are now released 
from the obligation. A year indeed 
has elapsed; but the necessity of tho 
aid for the poor has not ceased. Tho 
sentiment here is, that if we have felt 
it our duty to aid in a cause of bene¬ 
volence, and have commenced it,«and 
have then been interrupted in exe¬ 
cuting 6ur purpose, we should seize 
the first favourable opportunity to 
accomplish what we had designed. 
We should not regard ourselves a? 0 
released from our obligation, but 
should, from a regard to consistency 
and our obligation to God, accomplish 
what we* had intended. ^ Out of that 
which ye have. According to your 
ability; see ver. 12. It should be in i 
proportion to your means. j 

12. For if there be first a willing j 
mind. If there is a readiness (**+• I 

*J*), a disposition to give; if the I 


heart is in it, then the offering will be 
acceptable to God, whether you be 
able to give much or little. A willing 
mind is the first consideration. No 
donation, however large, can be ac¬ 
ceptable where that does not exist; 
none, however small, can be otherwise 
than acceptable where that is found. 
This had relation as used by Paul to 
the duty of almsgiving; but the prin¬ 
ciple is as applicable to every thing in 
the way of duty. A willing mind is 
the first and main thing. It is that 
which God chiefly desires, and that 
without which every thing else will be 
offensive, hypocritical, and vain; s£e 
Note, chap. ix. 7 . H It is accepted. 
Doddridge, Rosenmiiller, Macknight, 
and some others apply this to the 
person, and render it, “ he is accept¬ 
ed;” but tho more usual, and tho 
moro natural interpretation is to 
apply it to the gift— it is accepted. 
God will approve of it, and will re¬ 
ceive it favourably, According to 
that a man hath, <fec. lie is not re¬ 
quired to give what he has not. His 
obligation is proportioned to his ability. 
IliB offering- is acceptable to • God 
according to the largeness and will¬ 
ingness of his heart, and not according 
to the narrowness of his fortune.— 
Locke. If tho means are small, if the 
individual is poor, and if the gift shall 
be, therefore, small in amount A yet it 
may bo proof of a larger heart and ot 
more true love to God and his cause 
than when a much more ample bene¬ 
faction is made by one in better cir¬ 
cumstances. This sentiment the Sa¬ 
viour expressly stated and defended 
in the case of the poor widow; Mark 
xii. 42—44; Luke xxi. 1—4. She 
who had cast in her two mites into 
the treasury had put in more than all 
which the rich men had contributed, 
for they had gi ven of their abundance, 
but she had cast in all that , she had, 

| even all her Jjpbg. The great and 
obviously just Mid equal principle here 
stated, was originally applied by Paul 
to the duty of giving alms. But it is 
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willing mind, it is accepted ac- 13 For / mean not that other 
cording to that a man hath, and men be eased, and ye burdened: 
not according to that he hath 14 But bjr an equality, that 
not. now at this time your abundaile 

equally true and just as applied to all our condition and our powers, and 
the duties which we owe to God. He may be equally acceptable to God. 
demands, (1.) A willing mind, a heart God may be as well pleased with the 
disposed to yield obedience. Ho sighings of pcnitenco as the praises 
claims that our service should bo of angels; with tho offerings of a bro- 
voluntary and sincere, and that we ken and a contrite heart as with the 
should make an unreserved consocra- loud hallelujahs of unfallen beings in 
tion of what we have. Secondly, ho heaven. 

demands only what wo have power to 13.. For I mean not that othtf men 
render. He requires a service strictly be cased, <fcc. I do not intend that 
according to our ability, and to be others should be cased in order to 
measured by that. lie demands no relieve you. Literally, “Not that 
more than our powers are fitted to there should be rest (aura, a letting 
produce; fco more than we arc able loose, remission, relaxation) to others, 
to render. Our obligations in all but ajfliction ($xfyit) to you.” Pro¬ 
cases are limited by our ability. This bably the Corinthians wore able to 
is obviously the rule of equity, and contribute more than many other 
this is all that is anywhere demanded churches, certainly more than the 
in the Bible, and this is everywhere churches of Macedonia (vor. 2), and 
demanded. Thus our love to him is Paul thereforo presses upon them tho 
to be in proportion to our ability, and duty of giving according to thoir 
not to be graduated by the ability of means, yet ho by no moans intended 
angels or other beings. “ And thou that tho entire burden should como 
shalt love tho Lord thy God with all on them. 

THY heart, and with all thy soul, 11. But by an equality. On just 
and with all tby mind, and with all and equal principles. % That now 
tby strength ;” Mark xii. 30. Here at this tiine, Ac. That at the present 
the obligation is limited by the ability, time your abundance may be a supply 
and the love is to be commensurate for their wants, so that at some future 
with the ability. So of repentance, time, if there should bo occasion for 
faith, and of obedience in any form, it, their abundance may be a supply 
None but a tyrant ever demands more for your wants. The idea is this, 
than can be rendered; and to demand Corinth was then able to give liber- 
more is the appropriate description ally, hut many of the other churches 
of a tyrant, and cannot appertain to were not. They were poor, and per- 
the cver-blossed God. Thirdly, if haps persecuted and in affliction. But 
there is any service rendered to God, there might be great reverses iu their 
according to the ability, it is accepted condition. Corinth might be rltiucod 
of him. It may not be as much or as from its affluence, and might itself 
valuable as may be rendered by beings become dependent on tho aid of , 
of higher powers; it may not bo as otjiers, or might be unable to contri- 
much as we would desire to render, bute any considerable amount for the 
but it is all that God demands, and purposes of charity. Tho members 
is acceptable to him. The poor of tho church in Corinth, therefore, 
Widow was not able to give as much should so act in their circumstances 
as the rich man; but her offering was of prosperity , that others would be 
equally acceptable, and might be more disposed to aid them should their con- 
valuable, for it would bo^fcccompanied dition ever be such as to demaud it. 
with her prayers. The service which 1 And tlie doctrine here taught is, (\.) 
we can render to God may not be 1 That the support of the objects of \ 
equal to that which the angels render ; 1 benevolence should be on equal pun-,\ 
but it may be equally appropriate to \ ciples. The rich should bear an equal 
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may be a supply for their want, 
that their abundance also may be 
ly for your want, that there 
equality: 


16 As it is written, a He that 
had gathered much had nothing 
over; and he that had gathered 
little had no lack. 


and fair proportion, and if more fre¬ 
quent demands are made on their 
benefaction than on others they should 
not complain. (2.) Christians should 
contribute liberally while they have 
the means. In tho vicissitudes of life 
no one can tell how soon he may be 
unable to contribute, or may even be 
dependent on the charity of others 
himself. A change in the commercial 
world; losses by fire or at sea; want 
of success in business; loss of health, 
and the failure of his planB, may soon 
render him unable to aid the cause of 
benevolence. While he is prospered 
he should embrace every opportunity 
to do good to all. Some of the most 
painful regrets which men ever have, 
arise from the reflection that when 
prospered they were indisposed to give 
to benefit others, and when their pro¬ 
perty is swept away they become un¬ 
able. God often sweeps away the 
property which they were indisposed 
to contribute to aid others, and leaves 
them to penury and want. Too late 
they regret that they were not the 
liberal patrons of the objects of bene¬ 
volence when they were able to be. 

That there may be equality. That 
all may bo just and equal. That no 
unjust burden should be borno by any 
one portion of the great family of the 
redeemed. Every Christian brother 
should bear hiB due proportion. 

15. As it is written; see Ex. xvi. 
18. f He that had gathered much, 
<bc. This passage was originally ap¬ 
plied to the gathering of manna by 
the children of Israel. The manpa 
which fell around the camp of Israel 
was gathered every morning. All 
that were able were employed in 
gathering it; and when it was col¬ 
lected it was distributed in the pro¬ 
portion of an omer, or about five pints 
to each man. Some would be more 
active and more successful than others. 
Some by age or infirmity would col- 
,leot little ; probably many by being 
confined to the camp would collect 


a Ex.16.18. _ 

none. They veho had gathered more 
than an omer, therefore, would in this 
way contribute to the wants of others, 
and would be constantly manifesting 
a spirit of benevolence. And such 
was their willingness to do good in 
this way, such their readinesB to col¬ 
lect more than they knew would be 
demanded for their own use, and such 
the arrangement of Providence in 
furnishing it, that there was no want; 
and there was no more gathered than 
was needful to supply the Ajmands of 
the whole. Paul applies this passage, 
therefore, in the very spirit in which 
it was originally penned. He means 
to say that the rich Christians at 
Corinth should impart freely to their 
poorer brethren. They had gathered 
more wealth than was immediately 
necessary for their families or them¬ 
selves. They should, therefore, im¬ 
part freely to those who had been less 
successful. Wealth, like manna, is the 
gift of God. It is like that spread by j 
his hand around us evory day. Some ! 
are able to gather much more than j 
others. By their skill, their health, | 
their diligence, or by providential i 
arrangements, they are eminently suc¬ 
cessful. Others are feeble, or sick, 
or aged, or destitute of skill, and are 
less successful. # A11 that is obtained 
is by the arrangement of God. The 
health, the strength, the skill, the 
wisdom by which we are enabled to 
obtain it, are all his gift. That which 
is thus honestly obtained, therefore, 
should be regarded as his bounty, and 
we should esteem it a privilege daily 
to impart to others less favoured and 
less successful. Thus society will be 
bound more closely together. There 
will be, as there was among the Is¬ 
raelites, the feelings of universal 
brotherhood. There will be on the 
one hand the^happiness flowing from 
tho constant exercise of the benevo¬ 
lent feelings; on the other the strong 
ties of gratitude. On the one hand 
the evils of poverty will be prevented, ! 
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16 Bat thanks be to God, which i ward, of his own accord he went 
put the same earnest care into the unto you. 

heart of Titus for you. 18 And we have sent with him 

17 For indeed he accepted the the brother, 6 whose praise is in tke 
exhortation; • but being more for- gospel throughout all the churches: 

aver . 6 . 6chRp.l2.18. 

and on the other the not less, though him, to wit, to visit you, and excite 
different evils resulting from super- you to this good work. ^ But being 
abundant wealth. Is it a forced and more forward. More disposed to do 
unnatural analogy also to observe, that this than I had supposed. The idea 
wealth, like manna, corrupts by being here is, that he was very ready to en- 
kopt in store? .Manna if kept more gage in this; he was more ready to 
than a single day became foul and engage in it than Paul was to exhort 
^loathsome. Does not wealth hoarded him to it; he anticipated his request; 
up when it might be properly em- he had already resolved to engage in 
ployed; wealth that should have been it. If Of his own accord he went , Ac. 
distributed to relieve the wants of Ho went voluntarily and without 
others, become corrupting in its na- urging. The ground of Paul’s thank- I 
ture, and offensive in the sight of holy fulness here seems to have been this, 
and benevolent minds? comp. James He apprehended probably some diffi- 
v% 2 —4. Wealth, like manna, should culty in obtaining the collection there, 
be employed in the service which God Ho was acquainted with tho distracted 
designs—employed to diffuse every- state of the church, and feared that 
where the blessings of religion, com- Titus might havo some reluctanco to 
fort, and peace. engage in tho service. lie was there- 

18. But thanks be to God. Paul fore very agreeably surprised when he 
regarded every right feeling, and learned that Titus was willing to make 
every pure desire; every inclination another journey to Corinth and to on¬ 
to serve God or to benefit a fellow deavour to complete tho collection, 
mortal, as tho gift of God. He, there- 18. And we have sent with him the 
fore, ascribes the praise to him that brother. It has been generally sup- 
Titus was disposed to show andnterest posed that this anonymous brother 
in the welfare of tho Corinthians, was Luke. Some have supposed how- 

The same earnest care. The ear- ever that it was Mark, others that it 
nest care here referred to was that was Silas or Barnabas. It is impos- 
the Corinthians might complete the siblo to determine with certainty who 
collection, and finish what they had it was; nor is it material to know, 
proposed. Titus was willing to under- Whoever it was, it was some one well 
take this, and see tlffit it was done, known, in whom tho church at Cor- 

Bor you. For your completing the inth could havo entire confidence. It 
collection. Paul represents it as is remarkable that though Paul men- 
being done for them, or for their wel- tions him again (chap. xii. 18), he 
fore. The poor saints in Judea indeed docs it also in the same manner, with- 
were to have the immediate benefit of out specifying his name. The only 
the contribution, but it was a privi- circumstances that can throw any 
lege for them to give, and Paul rc- light on this arc, (1.) That Luke was 
joiced that they had that privilege, the companion and intimate friend of 
A man who presents to Christians a Paul, and attended him in his travels, 
feasible object of bonevolence, and From Acts xvi. 10, 11, where Luke 
who famishes them an opportunity of uses the term “we” it appears that 
doing good to others, is doing good to he was with Paul when he first went 
them, and they should esteem it an into Macedonia, and from ver. 15 it 
act of kindness done to iliem. * is clear that he went with Paul to 

1 * 1 . For indeed he accepted the ex- Philippi. From Acts xvii. 1, where 
hortation. He cheerfully complied Luke alters his style and uses the 
with the exhortation which I gave term “ they, 0 it is evident that he did 
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19 And not that only, but who 
was also chosen “ of the churches 
to travel with us with this 1 grace, 
which is administered by us to 6 
a 1 Cor. 16.3,4. 1 or, gift. 

not accompany Paul and Silas when 
they went to Thessalonica, but either 
remained at Philippi or departed to 
some other place. He did not join 
them again until they went to Troas 
on the way to Jerusalem; Acts xx. 5. 
In what manner Luke spent tho 
interval is not known. Maoknight 
supposes that it might have boon in 
multiplying copies of his gospol for 
the use of the churches. Perhaps 
also he might have been engaged in 
preaching, and in services like that in 
the case before us. (2.) It seems 
probable that Luke is the person re¬ 
ferred to by the phrase “ whoso praise 
is in the gospel throughout all the 
churghes.’ ’ This would bo more likely 
to be applied to one who had written 
a gospel, or a life of the Redeemer 
that had been extensively circulated, 
than to any other person. Still it is 
by no means certain that he is the 
person here referred to, nor is it of 
material consequence. % Whose 
praise. Who is well known and highly 
esteemed. ^f Is in the gospel. Either 
1 for writing the gospel, or for preach¬ 
ing the gospel. The Greek will bear 
either construction. In some way he 
was celebrated for making known the 
truths of tho gospel, 
j 10. And not that only. Not only 
| is he esteemed on account of other 
j services which he has rendered by his 
i preaching and writings; but he has 
had a new mark of the confidence of 
the churches in being appointed to 
convey the collection to Jerusalem. 
If Chosen of the churches. Chosen 
by the churches. Many concurrod°in 
the choice, showing that they had en¬ 
tire confidence in him. Paul had 
been unwilling to have charge of this 
contribution alone (1 Cor. xvi. 3, .4 ; 
comp. ver. 20), and he had procured 
the appointment of some one to un¬ 
dertake it. Probably he expected 
that the church at Corinth would con¬ 
cur i»this appointment, ^f With this 
grace. Marg. “Gift;" see ver. 1. 
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the glory of the same Lord, and 
declaration of your ready mind : 

20 Avoiding this, that no man 
should blame us in this abun- 

^ b chap.4.15. 

The word here refers to tho alms, or 
the collection which had peep made. 
If Which is administered by tis. That 

is, which is undertaken by us. Paul 
had been tho instrument of procuring 

it. ^f To the glory of the same Lord. 
Tho Lord of us all. The design was 
to promote the glory of the Lord by 
showing tho influence of religion in 
producing true benevolence, And 
declaration of your ready mind. That 
is, to afford you an opportunity of 
evincing your readiness towJo good to 
others, and to promote their welfare. 

20. Avoiding this. That is, I in¬ 
tend to prevent any blame from being 
cast upon me in regard to the man¬ 
agement of these funds/ For this 
purpose Paul had refused to have the 
entire management of the funds (see 
I Cor. xii. 3, 4), and had secured the 
appointment of one who had tho entire 
confidence of ail the churches, if That 
no man should blame us. That no 
one should have any occasion to say 
that I had appropriated it to ray own 
use or ^contrary to the will of the 
donors. Paul felt how dangerous it 
was for ministers to have much to do 
with money matters. He had a very 
deep impression of the necessity of 
keeping his own character free from 
suspicion on this subject. He knew 
how easy it inignt be for his enemies 
to raise the charge that he had em¬ 
bezzled the funds and appropriated 
them to his own use. He therefore 
insisted on having associated with him 
some one who had the entire confi¬ 
dence of the churches, and who should 
be appointed by them, and thus he 
was certain of being for ever free from 
blame on the subject. A most im¬ 
portant example for all ministers in re¬ 
gard to the pecuniary benefactions of 
the churches, ^f In this abundance, 
<fcc. In this large amount whioh is 
contributed by the churches and com¬ 
mitted to our disposal. Large sums 
of money are in our time committed 
to the ministers of the gospel in the 
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dance which is administered by not only in the sight of the Lord, 
us: but also in the sight of men. 

21 Providing for honest a things, ' 22 And we have sent with them 

_ a Ro. 12.17 { Ph.4.B ; 1 Pe.2.12. _ 

execution of the objects of Christian fore, procured the appointment of one 
benevolence. Nothing can be more who had the entire confidence of the 
wise than the example of Paul here, churches to travel with him. But 
that they should have associated with there is no reason for confining this 
them others who have tho entire con- to the particular case under consid- 
fidenca of the churches, that there eration. It seems to have been the 
may not be occasion for slander to leading maxim of tho life of Paul, and 
move her poisonous tongue'against the it should be of ours. The maxim may 
ministers of religion. be appliod to every thing which we 

21. Providing for honest things, have to do; and should constantly 
The expression hero used occurs in regulate us. It may bo applied to 
Rom. xii. 17; see the Note on that tho acquisition and uso of property ; 
place. In that place, however, it re- to the discharge of o.ur professional 
fers to theananner in which wo are to duties; to our intercourse with others ; 
treat those who injure us; hero it re- to our treatment of inferiors and de¬ 
fers to the right way of using property; pendents; to our charities, drc.—in 
and it seems to have been a kind of all of which we should make it a mat- 
maxim by which Paul regulated Ids ter of previous thought, of earnest 
life, a vadc mccam that was applicable diligence, that our conduct should be 
to every thing. The sentiment is, perfectly honest and comely before 
that we are to see to it beforehand Clod and man. Let um learn from 
that all our conduct shall be comely this verse also, that ministers of the 
or honest. Tho word rendered “pro- gospel should bo especially careful 
viding for” (r^ov / u.ivo i ) means fore- that their conduct in money matters, 
seeing, or perceiving beforehand ; and and especially in the appropriation of 
the idoa is, that wc are to make it a the charities of the church, should bo 
matter of previous calculation, a set- abovo suspicion. Much is often in- 
tied plan, a thing that is to be attend- trusted to their care, and tho churches 
ed to of set design. In the middle and individual Christians often corn- 
voice, the form in which it occurs mit much to their discretion. Their 
here, it means to provide for in one’s conduct in this should be without re¬ 
own behalf; to apply oneself to any proach ; and in order to this, it is 
thing ; to practise diligently.— Robin - well to follow the example of Paul, 
son. The word rendered “ things and to insist that others who have 
honest ” means properly beau- the entire confidence of the churches 

tiful, or comely. The idea which is should bo associated with them. No- 
presented here is, that wo are to see thing is easier than to raise a slan- 
beforehand, or we aro to make it a derous report against a minister of 
matter of set purpose that what wo the gospel; and nothing gratifies a 
do shall be comely, i. e. just, honour- wicked world more than to bo able to 
1 able, correct, not only in the sight of do it—and perhaps especially if itpor- 
the Lord, but in the sight of men. tafcs to some improper use of money. 

I Paul applies this in his own case to It is not easy to meet such reports 
! the alms which were to. bo intrusted when they aro started; and a miriis- 
to .him. His idea is, that he meant ter, therefore, should bo guarded, as 
so to conduct in the whole transaction Paul was, at every possible point, that 
as that his conduct should be approved be may be freed from that “whose 
by God, but that it should also be re- breath outvenoms all the worms of 
garded as beautiful or correct in the Nile —slawdkb. 

sight of men. lie knew how much 22. And we have sent with them our 
his own usefulness depended on an brother. Who this was is wholly 

irreproachable character, lie, there* unknown, and conjecture is useless. 
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our brother, whom we have often- of Titus, he is my partner an 
times proved diligent in many fellow-helper concerning you 
things, out now much more dill- or our brethren be inquired o. 
gent, upon the great confidence they are the messengers a of th 
which 1 I have in you. churches, and the glory c 

23 Whether any do inquire Christ. 


Some have supposed that it was Apol- 
los, others Silas, others Timothy. But 
there are no means of ascertaining 
who it was; nor is it material. It 
was some one in whom Paul had en¬ 
tire confidence. ^ Whom we have 
oftentimes proved diligent. Of whom 
we have evidence that he has been 
faithful. It is evident, therefore, that 
he had been the companion and fel¬ 
low-labourer of Paul. % But now 
much more diligent , Ac. Who will 
now prove himself much more dili¬ 
gent than ever before, Upon the 
confidence, &c. Marg. “he hath.” 
The margin is doubtless the more cor¬ 
rect reading here. The idea is, that 
this brother had great confidence in 
the Corinthians that they would give 
I liberally, and that he would, there- 
| fore, evince special diligence in the 
business. 

23. Whether any do inquire of 
Titus. It is to be observed that the 
words “ any do inquire ” are not in the 
original; nor is it clear that these 
are the most proper words to be in¬ 
troduced here. The Greek may mean 
either, “ if any do inquire about 
Titus,” or it may mean “ if any thing 
is to be said about Titus.” The senso 
of the passage may either be, that 
some of the faction at Corinth might 
be disposed to inquire about the au¬ 
thority of Titus to engage in this work, 
or that Paul having said so much in 
commendation of the persons who 
went with Titus, it seemed proper also 
to say something in his favour also. 
The idea is, “ If any inquiry is made 
from any quarter about him, or if it is 
rtecessary from any cause to say any 
*ng about him, I would say he is my 
v7j|r,” &c. He is my partner, 
• ‘ i Aide partakes with me in preach- 
orrar 16 8 0B P G ^ ant * establishing and 
chupclie8 : comp. Tit. i. 5. 

0 « .jporinthians this fact would be 
umcie -T>t commendation of Titus. 


! If Or our brethren be inquired o 
That is, the brethren who accon 
panied Titus. If any inquiry w i 
made about their character, or if 
was necessary to say any thing in r( 
gard to them. <[f They are the me. 
sengers of the churches. They ha\ 
the entire confidence of the churche 
having been selected and appointed l 
them to a work of labour and respor 
sibility ; comp. Phil. ii. *25. Tt 
words here rendered “ messengors 
the churches,” are in the origin; 
“ apostles of the churches,” ( &#oarra* 
inKlntriuv). The word apostles here 
used evidently in its proper sense, f 
denote one who is sent out to transai 
any business for others, or as an agei 
or legate. These persons were n 
apostles in the technical sense, ar 
this is an instance where the word 
applied in the New Testament to thos 
who had no claim to the apostol 
office. It is also applied in a simil; 
way to Apollos and Barnabas, thouj 
neither, strictly speaking, were ape 
ties. And the glory of Chri 
That is, they have a character 
well known and established for piet; 
they are so eminent Christians ar 
do such honour to the Christian nar 
and calling, that they may be call; 
the glory of Christ. It is an hono 
to Christ that he has called such pe 
sons into his church, and that he h 
so richly endowed them. Eve 
Christian should so live as that 
would appear to all the world that 
was an honour and glory to the R 
deemer that he had such follower 
an honour to his gospel that it h 
converted such and brought them ic 
his kingdom. It is sufficient honox 
moreover, to any man to say that 
is “the glory of Christ.” Sudh 
character should be, and will be, as 
was here, a recommendation suffick 
for any to secure them the confidec 
of others. 
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24 Wherefore shew ye to them, of your love, and of our boasting • 
and before the churches, the proof on your behalf. 

a chap.7.14. 


24. Wherefore show ye to them, &c. 
By a liberal contribution in the cause 
in which they are engaged and for 
which they have come among you now, 
furnish the evidence that you love me 
^and the Christian cause, and show 
tnat I have not boasted of you in vain. 
IT The proof of your love. Tour love 
to me, to God, to the cause of religion; 
see Note on Ver. 8. And fif our 
boasting, dec. My boasting that you 
would give liberally to the object; see 
Note, chap. vii. 14. Let it now be 
seen that my boasting was well found¬ 
ed,. and t^t I properly understood 
you* character, and your readiness to 
contribute to the objects of Christian 
benevolence. 

REMARKS. 

1. Let us bear in mind that a dis¬ 
position to be liberal proceeds only 
from God, ver. 1. The human heart 
is by nature selfish, and indisposed to 
benevolence. It is only by the grace 
of God that men are excited to liber¬ 
ality ; and we should therefore pray 
for this as well as for all other graces. 
We should beseech God to remove 
selfishness from our minds ; to dis¬ 
pose us to feel as we should feel for 
the wants of others, and to incline us 
to give just what we ought to give to 
relieve them in trouble, and to pro¬ 
mote their temporal and eternal wel¬ 
fare. 

2. It is an inestimable blessing when 
God gives a spirit of liberality to the 
church, ver. 1. It should be regarded 
as a proof of his special favour; and 
as an evidence of the prevalence of 
the principles of true religion. 

3. Men are often most liberal when 
in circumstances of distress, perplex¬ 
ity, and affliction, ver. 2. Prosperity 
often freezes the heart, "but adversity 
opens it. Success in lifo often closes 
the hand of benevolence, but adver¬ 
sity opens it. We are taught to feel 
for the Bufferings of others by suffer¬ 
ing ourselves; and in the school of 
adversity we learn invaluable lessons 
ol benevolence which we should never 


acquire in prosperity. If you want 1 
the tear of sympathy; if you want aid 
in a good cause, go to a man in afflic¬ 
tion, and his heart is open. And 
hence it is that God often suffers his 
people to pass through trials in order 
that they may possess the spirit of 
large and active benevolence. 

4. * If Christians desire to be liberal 
they must first devote themselves to 
God, ver. 5. If this is not done they 
will have no heart to give, and they 
will not give. They will have a 
thousand excuses ready, and there will 
be no ground of appeal which we can 
make to them. True liberality is 
always based on the fact that we have 
given ourselves wholly to God. 

5. When Christians havo honestly 
devoted themselves to God, it will be 
easy to contribute liberally to the 
cause of benevolence, ver. 5. They 
will find something to give ; or if they 
have nothing now they will labour and 
deny themselves in order that they 
may have something to give. If every 
professed Christian on earth had hon¬ 
estly given himself to God, and should 
act in accordance with this, the chan¬ 
nels of benevolence would never be 
dry. 

G. We should compare ourselveB in 
the matter of bonevolcnco with the 
churches hero referred to, ver. 3. 
They were poor ; they were in deep 
affliction, and yet they contributed all 
in their power, and beyond their 
power. Do we do this ? Do we give 
according to our ability ? Do we 
deny ourselves of one comfort ? with¬ 
hold one gratification ? curtail one 
expense which fashion demands, in 
orefer that we may havo the means of 
doing good? 0 ! if every Christian 
would give according to his ability to 
the sacred cause of charity, how soon 
would the means be ample to place 
the Bible in every family on the globe, 
to preach the gospel in every country, 
and to maintain all the institutions 
which the cause of humanity needs in 
this and in other lands. 

7. The Christian character is in- 
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complete unless there is a spirit of rooS! Let therich learn to copy his 
large and literal beneficence, ver\£, example, and bewilling to part with 
This is indispensable to the proper their abundant and superfluous wealth 
symmetry of the Christian graces, and in order that they may relieve and 
tnls should be cultivated in order to benefit others. That man is most 
give beauty and completeness to the happy as well as most usefiil, who 
whole. Yet it cannot be denied that most resembles the Redeemer; that 
there are true Christians where thittjban will be most happy who stoops 
is wanting. There are those who give from the highest earthly elevation to ' 
overy other evidence of piety; who the lowest d^iditioh that he may min | 
are men of prayer, and who evince ister to the ej|hre of others. 
humility, 9 and who are submissive in 10. Charity feKapM ! l)6 voluntary, 
trials, and whoso conversation is»that ver. ,1 2 . It shqpl&he the 1 ft*ee and 
of Christians, who are yet sadly do- spoironeous off&irfwtheheart; and 
ficient in this virtue. Either by an the first promptn^s of the heart, 
original closeness of disposition, or by before the pleadings of avarice come 
a defect of education, or by want of in, and the heart grows cold by the 
■Information in regard to the objects influence of returning covetous^es*, 
of Christian benevolence, they are are likely to be the most ftorreeV/* 
most stinted in their benefactions, and 11. Charity should be in ar ; 'Sliest 
often excite the amazement of others proportion to our means, ver. 12. It 
that they give so little to the cause of should be according to what a man 
benevolence. Such persons should hath. God hath left tip determina- 
.hp untreated to carry out their Chris- tion of this proportion to every indi- 
#,ian character to completion. As vidual, responsible to him alone. He 
they abound in other things, they has not told us how much we shall 
should abound in this grace also. They give, or in what proportion we shall 
are depriving themselves of much give; but he has left fl'for every in- 
comfort* and are bringing much injury dividual to decide what he may give, 
on the cause of the Redeemer while and what he ought to give. . 
they refuse to sustain the great objects 12. If men do not give according to 
of Christian charity. No Christian their means they must answer for it 
character is symmetrical or complete to God. Every man may have op- 
unless it is crowned with the spirit of portunity to contribute to relieve 
large and comprehensive benevolence others if -he will open his heart and 
towards every object that' tends to ears to the cries of a suffering and a 
promote the temporal and eternal dying world. No man can complain 
welfare of man. that he has no opportunity to give ; 

8. The sincerity of our love should or that he may not procure for his 

be tested, and will be, by our readj- own soul all the blessings which can 
ness to deny ourselves to do good to be produced by the most large and 
others, ver. 8. The love of the Lord liberal benevolence. . 

Jesus was tested in that way ; and 13. Mon have no excuse for being 
there can be no true love to God or lost, ver. 12. If God required more of 
man where there is not a readiness to them than they could render they would 
contribute of our means for the wel- have excuse. They would not be to 
fare of others. If we love the Re- blame. They might be sufferers and 
deemer we shall devote all to his martyrs in hell, but no one would 
service; if we Ioyo our fellow-men blame them. But the sinner can never 
we shall evince our “ sincerity ” by have any such excuse. God never 
being willing to part with our earthly required any more of hjm than he had 
substance to alleviate their woes, en- power to render; aneyfflte dies it will 
tighten their ignorance, and save their be his own fauty, anM^e throne of 
Wfcls. God will still be spotlelji and pure. 

9. Let us imitate the example of 14. God’s government is to equal, 
the Lord Jesus, ver. 9. He was rich, and just, and good government, ver. 
yet he became poor; and, O! how J12. What can be more equitable than 
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CHAPTER IX. 

F OR as touching the minister¬ 
ing « to the saints, it is 

* clisp.8.4, St?. 1 

the principle that & man ia accepted 
according to what he has ? What 
ground of complaint can the sinne^ 
have in regard to thid administration? 

15. The chqrches should bear their 
just proportion in thefcatose of Chris- 
| tian benefice nee, c yer. 13—15. There 
are great intere^s of charity which 
must be sustain#^ %he world dfchnot 
do withoat then#' Not only must the 
poor be provided for, but the cause of 
temperance, and of Sabbath-schools, 
and of missions must be sustained. 
Bibles must be distributed, and men 
must be emieated for the ministry, and 
the widow and the fatherless must be 
the objects of Christian benevolence. 
These burdens, if they are burdens, 
should be equally distributed. The 
rioh should furnish their fair propor¬ 
tion in sustaining them; and those in 
more moderate circumstances must 
do their fair ■jjfroportion also in sus¬ 
taining them. If this were done, all 
the objects of Christian benevolence 
could be sustained, and they would 
in fact not be burdensome to the 
churches. With infinite ease all 
might be contributed that is necessary 
to send the gospel around the world. 

18. Ministers of the gospel should 
have as little as possible to do with 
money matters, ver. 19—21. While 
they should bo willing, if it is necessary, 
to be the almoners of the churches, 
and should esteem it a privilege to be 
the means of conveying to the poor 
and needy, and to the great cause of 
benevolence, what the churches may 
choose to commit to them, yet they 
should not covet this office; they 
should not Bhow any particular desire 
for it; nor should they do it unless, 
like Paul, they have the most ample 
security that the voice of’ slander can 
nev«r be raised in regard to their 
management., • Let them see to it 
that they hawpersous associated with 
them who hare the entire confidence 
of the churches; men who will be re¬ 
sponsible also, and who will be com¬ 
petent witnesses of the manner in 
▼i. _ 


superfluous for me to write to 
you: ■ * 

2 For I know the forwardness 

which they discharge their duty. In 
all things ministers should be pure. 
On few points is there more danger 
that the enemy will endeavour to take 
advantage, and to injure their char¬ 
acter, than in regard to their abuse of 
funds intrusted to their carft 

17. Let all Christians so live that 
it may be honestly said of them they 
are “the glory of Christ,” ver. 28. 
Let them aim so to live that Jt will be 
esteemed to be an honour to the Re¬ 
deemer that he called them into hi* 
kingdom, nnd that he so richly en-, 
dowed them by his grace. This would 
bo a commendation to all men where 
they might go ; to say this iB enough 
to say of any man. None can have 
a higher character than to 
said with truth of him “ he is the gloirj: 
of Christ; ho is an honour to liis Re¬ 
deemer and to his cause.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

In this chapter the apostle con¬ 
tinues the subject which ho had dis¬ 
cussed in chap. viii.—the collection 
which he had purposed to make for 
the poor saints in Judea. The deep 
anxiety which he had that the collec¬ 
tion should be liberal; that it should 
not only be such as to be really an aid 
to those who were suffering, but be 
such as would be an expression of 
tender attachment to them on the part 
of the Gentile converts, was the rea¬ 
son, doubtless, why Paul urged this so 
much on their attention. His primary 
wish undoubtedly was, to tarnish aid 
to those who were suffering. But in 
connection with that, he also^ wished 
to excito a deep interest among the 
Gentile converts in behalf of those 
who had been converted to Christian¬ 
ity among the Jews. He wished that 
the collection should be so liberal as 
to show that they felt that they wore 
united as brethren, and that they were 
gratetal that they had received the 
true religion from the Jews. And Tie 
doubtless wished to cement aa much 
as possible the great body of the 
Christian brotherhood, and to impress 
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of your mind, for which I boast in vain in this behalf; that, as I 
of you to them of Macedonia, that said, ye may be ready: 

Achaia was ready a year ago ; and 4 Lest haply if they of Mace- 
your zeal hath provoked very donia come with me, and find you 
many. unprepared, we (that we say not, 

3 Yet have I sent the brethren, ye) should be ashamed in this samo 
lest our boasting of you should be joonfident boasting. a 

a chap. 8.24. 

on their minds the great truths that oral giving by the consideration that 
whatever was their national origin, if they contributed liberally, God was 
and whatever were their national dis- able to furnish them abundantly with 
tinctions, yet in Christ they were one. the means of doing good on a large 
For this purpose he presses on their scale in time to come, ver. 8—11. In 
attention a great variety of consid- this way he would enable them to do 
orations why they should give liber- good hereafter in proportion as they 
•ally, and this chapter is chiefly occu- were disposed to do good now, and the 
pied in stating reasons for that in result of all would be, thaij. abundant 
addition to those which had been thanks would bo rendered to God— 
urged in the previous chapter. The thanks from those who were aided, and 
following view will present the main thankB from those who had aided them 
points in the chapter. that they had been enabled to contri- 

. He was aware of their readi- bute to supply their wants, 
ness to give, and knowing this, he had (5.) As a final consideration induc- 
* boasted of it to others, and others had ing them to give, the apostle states 
been excited to give liberally from that not only would they thus do good, 
what the apostle had said of them, but would show the power of the gos- 
ver. 1, 2. The argument here is, pel, and the affection which they had 
that Paul’s veracity and their own for the Jewish converts, and would 
character were at stake and depended thus contributo much in promoting 
on their now giving liberaljy. the glory of God. The Jewish con- 

(2.) He had sent the brethren to verts would see the power of the gos- 
them in order that there might by no pel on their Gentile brethren ; they 
possibility be a failure, ver. 3—5. would feel that they now appertained 
Though he had the utmostconfidcnce to one great family; they would praise 
in them, and fully believed that they God for imparting his grace in this 
were disposed to give liberally, yet he manner ; and they would be led to 
knew also that something might pro- pray much for those who had thus 
vent it unless messengers went to contributed to alleviate their wants, 
secure the contributions, and that the ver. 12—14. ♦ 
consequence might be, that he and (6.) Paul closes the whole chapter, 
i they would be “ ashamed ” that he and the whole discussion respecting 
had boasted so much of their readi- the contribution about which he had 
ness to give. felt so deep an interest, by rendering 

(3.) To excite them to give liber- thanks to God for his “ unspeakable 
ally, Paul advances the great prir/ci- gift," Jxsus Christ, ver. 15. Paul 
pies that the reward in heaven will be was ever ready, whatever was the 
in proportion to the liberality evinced topic before him, to turn the attention 
on earth, and that God loves one who to him. He here evidently regards 
gives cheerfully, ver. 6, 7. By the him as the author of all liberal feel- 
prospect, therefore, of an ample re- ing, and of all true charity; and seems 
ward, and by the desire to meet with to llnply that all that ihcy could give 
the approbation of God, he calls upon would be small compared with the 
them to contribute freely to aid their “ unspeakable gift ” of God. and that 
afflioted Christian brethren. the ISsot that God had imparted 

(4.) He further excites them to lib- a gift to the world was a reasoa wfa jr 
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they should b© willing to devote all 
they had to his service. 

1. For ae touching the minutering 
to the saints, in regard to the col¬ 
lection that was to be taken up for 
the aid of the poor Christians in 
Judea ; see Notes on Rom. iv. 20 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. % It if 
superfluous, Ac. It is needless to 
urge that matter on you, because I 
know that you acknowledge the obli¬ 
gation to do it, and have already pur¬ 
posed it. % For me to write to you. 
That is, to write more, or t& write 
largely on the subject. It is un¬ 
necessary for me to urge arguments 
why it should be done ; an<^pll that is 
proper is to offer some suggestions in 
regard to^he manner in which it shall 
be accomplished. 

2. For 1 know the forwardness of 
your mind. I know your prompti¬ 
tude, or your readiness to do it ; see 
chap. viii. 10. Probably Paul here 
means that he had had opportunity 
before of witnessing their readiness 
to do good, and that he had learned 
in particular of Titus that they had 
formed the plan to aid in this contri¬ 
bution. ^ For which I boast of you 
to them of Macedonia. To tho church 
in Macedonia ; see chap. viii. 1. So 
well assured was he that the church 
at Corinth would make the collection 
as it had proposed, that he boasted of 
it to the churches of Macedonia as if 
it were already done, and made use of 
this as an argument to stimulate them 
to make an effort. ^ That Achaia 
was ready a year ago. Achaia was 
that part of Greece of which Corinth 
was the capital; see Note, Acts xviii. 
12. It is probable that there were 
Christians in other parts of Achaia 
besides Corinth, and indeed it is 
known that there was a church in 
Ccnchrea (see Rom. xvi. 1.) which 
was one of the ports of Corinth. 
Though the contribution would be 
chiefly derived from Corinth, yet it is 
probable that the others also would 
participate in it. The phrase “ was 
ready** means that they had been pre¬ 
paring themselves for this collection, 
and doubtless Paul had stated that the 
collection was already made and was 
waiting. He had directed them (1 


Cor. xvi. 1.) to make it on the first 
day of the week, and to lay it by in 
store, and he did not doubt that they 
had complied with his request, And 
your zeal. Your ardour and promp¬ 
titude. The readiness with which you 
entered into this subject, and your 
desire to relieve the wants of others. 
If Hath provoked. Has roused, ex¬ 
cited, impelled to give. We use the 
word provoke commonly now in the 
sense of to irritate , but in the Scrip¬ 
tures it is confined to the significa¬ 
tion of exciting, or rousing. The 
ardour of the Corinthians would ex¬ 
cite others not only by their prompti¬ 
tude, but because Corinth was a splen¬ 
did city, and their examplo would be 
looked up to by Christians at a dis¬ 
tance. This is one instance of the 
effect which will be produced by the 
example of a church in a city. 

3. Yet have I sent the brethren. 
The brethren referred to in chap, fiii. 
18, 22, 23. % Lest our boasting of 
you. That you were disposed to con¬ 
tribute, and that you wore already 
prepared, and that tho contribution 
was ready. % Should be in vain. 
Lest any thing should have occurred 
to prevent the collection. I havo 
sont them that they may facilitate it, 
and that it may be securo and certain, 
f In this behalf. In this respect. 
That is, lest our boasting of you, in 
regard to your readiness to contri¬ 
bute to relieve tho wants of others, 
should he found to have been ill- 
grounded. 

4. Lest haply if they of Macedonia. 
If any of the Macedonians should 
happen to come with me, and should 
find that you had done nothing. He 
does not say that they would come 
with him, but it was by no means im¬ 
probable . that they would. It was 
customary for some of the members 
of the churches to travel with Paul 
from place to place, and the inter¬ 
course was constant between Mace¬ 
donia and Achaia. Paul had, there¬ 
fore, every reason to suppose that 
somo of the Macedonians would ac¬ 
company him when he should g© to 
Corinth. At all events it was pro¬ 
bable that the Macedonians would 
learn from some quarter whether the 

\t _ 
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! 6 Therefore I thought it neces- ter 0 /bounty, and not as of covet* 

sary to exhort the brethren, that ousness. 

they would go before unto you, and 6 But this hay, He * which sow- 
make up beforehand your 1 bounty, eth sparingly shall reap also spar* 
2 whereof ye had notice before, that ingly; ana he which sowethbounti- 
the same might be ready, as a mat- fully shall reap also bountifully. 

t blasting. 2 or, ifMcS Soft a Pi.41.1—3; Pr.11.24,25; 19.17s SMi G». 

been to much tpoken of before. 6.7,9. 


Corinthians were or were not ready 
when Paul should go to them, f We 
(that we say not ye) should be asham¬ 
ed , Ac. “ In this,” says Bloomfield, 
“ one cannot but recognise a most re¬ 
fined and delicate turn, inferior to none 
of the best classical writers.” Paul 
had boasted confidently that the Cor¬ 
inthians would be ready with their 
collection. He had excited and stim¬ 
ulated the Macedonians by this con¬ 
sideration. lie had induced them in 
this way to give liberally, chap. viii. 

1—4. If now it should turn out after 
all that the Corinthians had given 
nothing, or had given stintedly, the 
character of Paul would suffer. Ilis 
veracity and his judgment would bo 
called in question, and he would bo 
accused of trick, and artifice, and fraud 
in inducing them to give. Or if he 
should not be charged with dishonesty, 
yet he would be humbled and mortified 
himself that ho had made representa¬ 
tions which had proved to be so un¬ 
founded. But this was not all. The 
character of the Corinthiaiill was also 
at stake. They had purposed to make 
the collection. They had left the im¬ 
pression in the mind of Paul that it 
would be done. They had hitherto 
evinced such a character as to make 
Paul confident that the collection 
would be made. If now by any means 
this should fail, their character would 
suffer, and they would have occasion 
to be ashamed that they had excited 
so confident expectations of what they 
would do. j 

5. Therefore I thought it necessary , 
Ac. In order to secure the collection, 
and to avoid ail unpleasant feeling on 
all hands, f That they would go be- 
you . Before I should come. 
'$ And make up beforehand your 
bounty. Prepare it before I come. 
Th® word “bounty” is in the Marg. 1 
rendered “blessing.” The Greek 


(lukoy'tx) means properly commenda¬ 
tion, eulogy. Then it means blessing, 
praise applied to God. Then that 
which blesses —a gift, donation, favour, 
bounty—whether of God to men, or 
of ono man to another. Here it re¬ 
fer? to their contribution as that 
which wc^ld be adapted to confer a 
blessing on others, or fitted to produce 
happiness. That the sany? might be 
ready as a matter of bounty. That 
it may truly appear as a liberal and 
voluntary offering; as an act of 
generosity and not as wrung or ex¬ 
torted from you. That it may be truly 
a blessing —a thank-offering to God 
and adapted to do good to men. % And 
not as of covetousness. “ And not like 
a sort of extortion, wrung from you by 
more dint of importunity.”— Dod¬ 
dridge. The word hero used (srAu**#*) 
means usually covetousness, greediness 
of gain, which leads a person to defraud 
others. The idea here is, that Paul 
would have them give this as an act 
of bounty, or liberality on their part, 
and not as an act of covetousness on his 
part, not as extorted by him from them. 

0. But this I say. Tliis I say in 
order to induce you to give liberally. 
This I say to prevent your supposing 
that because it is to be a voluntary 
offering you may give only from your 
superfluity, and may give sparingly, 
f He which soweth sparingly. This 
expression has all the appearance of a 
proverb, and doubtless is such. It does 
not occur indeed elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, though substantially the 
same sentiment exciting to liberality 
often occurs; see Ps. xli. 1—3 ; Prov. . 
xi. 24, 25 ; xix. 17; xxii. 9. Paul here 
says that it is in giving as it is in agri¬ 
culture. A man that sows little must 
expect to reap little. If he sows a 
small piece of land he will reap a small 
harvest; or if he is niggardly in sow¬ 
ing and wishes to save his seed and 
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will not commit it to the earth, he ways. (1.) In the comfort and peace 1 
must expect to reap little. So it is which results from giving. If a man j 
in giving. Money given in alms, wishes to purchase happiness with his J 
money bestowed to aid the poor and gold, he can secure the most by be- j 
needy, or to extend the influence of stowing it liberally on objects of j 
virtue and pure religion, is money Ife- charity. It will produce him more 
I stowed in a way similar to the act of immediate pfeace than it would to : 
committing seed to the earth. It will spend it in sensual gratifications, and j 
be returned again in some way with far more* than to hoard it up useless | 
an abundant increase. It shall not be in his coffers. (2.) In reflection on 
IobI The seed may be buried long, it hereafter. It will produce more 
It may lie in the ground with no indi- happiness in remembering that he has 
cation of a return or of increase. One done good with it, and promoted the 
who knew not the' arrangements of happiness of others, than it will to re- 
Providence might suppose it was lost fleet that he has hoarded up useless 
and dead. But in due time it shall wealth, or that he has squandered it 
spring up and produce amamplo in- in sensual gratification. The one will 
crease. So with money given to objects be unminglcd pleasure when he comes 
of benevdence. To many it may seem to die; the other will bo unmingled 
to be a waste, or may appear to be self-reproach and pain. (3.) In sub¬ 
thrown away. But in due time it will sequent life, God will in some way 
be repaid in some way with abundant repay to him far more than ho has 
increase. And the man who wishes to bestowed in deeds of charity. By 
make the most out of his money for augmented prosperity, by health and 
future use and personal comfort will | future comfort, and by raising up for 
give liberally to deserving objects of \ us and our families, when in distress 
charity—just as the man who wishes j and want, friends to aid us, God can 
to make the most out of his grain will ; and often does abundantly repay the 
not suffer it. to lie in his granary, hut liberal for all their acts of kindness 
will commit the seed to the fertile and deeds of boncficencc. (4.) God 
earth. “ Cast thy bread upon the can and will roward his pcoplo in 
waters : for thou shalt find it again heaven abundantly for all their kind- 
after* many days” (Eccl. xi. 1); that iiosb to the poor, and all their Bclf- 
is, when the waters as of the Nile denials in endeavouring to diffuso the 
have overflown the banks and flooded influence of truth and the knowledge 
the whole adjacent country, then is of salvation. Indeed the rewards of 
the time to cast abroad feliy seed. Tho heaven will be in no small degree ap- 
waters will retire, and the seed will portioned in this manner, and deter- 
sink into the accumulated fertile mud mined by the amount of benevolence j 
that is deposited, and will spring up which we havo shown on earth; see , 
in an abundant harvest. So it is with Mat. xxv. 34—40. On all accounts, 
that which is given for objects of bene- therefore, we have every inducement 
volence. Shall reap also sparingly, to give liberally. As a farmer who 
Shall reap in proportion to what he desires an ample harvest scatters his 
sowed. Thiar every one knows is true seed with a liberal hand ; as he does 
in regard to grain that is sowed. It not grudge it though it falls into the 
is also no less true in regard to deeds £arth ; as he scatters it with the ex- 
of charity. The idea is, that God will pectation that in due time it will spring 
bestow rewards in proportion to what up and reward his labours, so should 
is given. These rewards may refer to we. give with a liberal hand to aid the 
results in this life, or to the rewards cause of benevolence, nor should we 
in heaven, or both. All who have deem what we give to be lost or 
’fever been in the habit of giving liber- wasted though we wait long before ur 
ally to the objects of benevolence are recompensed, or though we should 
can testify that they have lost nothing, be in no other way rewarded than by 
but have reaped in proportion to their the comfort which arises from the act 
i.t.—«*- • *• ”— —-— of doing good. 
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7 Everyman according as he pur- not ° grudgingly, or of necessity : 
poseth in his heart, so let him give; for God loveth a cheerful b giver. 


7. Every man according as he pur¬ 
posed in his heart, Ac. The main 
idea in this verse is, tkat the act of 
giving should bo voluntary and cheer¬ 
ful. It Bhould not seem to be extorted 
by the importunity of others (ver. 6) ; 
nor should it be given from urgent 
necessity, but it Bhould be given as an 
offering of the heart. On this part of 
the verse we may remark, (1.) That 
the heart is usually more concerned 
in the business of giving than the head. 
If liberality is evinced, it will be the 
heart which prompts to it; if it is not 
evinced, it will bo because the heart 
has Borne bad passions to gratify, and 
is under tho influence of avarice, or 
selfishness, or some other improper 
attachment. Very often a man is 
convinced he ought to give liberally, 
but a narrow heart and a parsimonious 
spirit prevents it. (2.) We should fol¬ 
low the dictates of the heart in giving. 
I mean that a man will usually give 
more correctly who follows the first 
promptings of his heart when an ob¬ 
ject of charity is presented, than he 
will if he takes much time to deliber¬ 
ate. The instinctive prompting of a 
benevolent hoart is to give liberally. 
And the amount which should bo given 
will usually be suggested to a man by 
the bettor feelings of his heart. But 
if he resolves to deliberate much, and 
if he suffers the heart to grow cold, 
and if he defers it, the pleadings of 
avarice will come in, or some object 
of attachment or plan of life will rise 
to view, or he will begin to compare 
himself with others, and he will give 
much less than he would have done if 
he had followed the first impulse of 
feeling. God implanted the benevo¬ 
lent feelings in tho bosom that they 
should prompt us to do good ; and he 
who acts most in accordance with them 
is most likely to do what he ought to 
do ; and in general it is the safest and 
best rule for a man to give just what 
his heart prompts him to givo when 
an object of charity is presented. Man i 
at best is too selfish to be likely to ! 
give too much, or to go beyond his 1 


b Ex.35 5; R0.1&8._ 

means; and if in a few instances it 
should be done, more would be gained 
in value in the cultivation of benevo¬ 
lent feeling than would be lost in 
money. I know of no better rule on 
the subject, than to cultivate as much 
as possible the benevolent feelings, 
and then to throw open the soul to 
every proper appeal to our charity, 
and to give just according to the in¬ 
stinctive prompting of the heart. (3.) 
Giving should be voluntary and cheer¬ 
ful. It should be from the heart. 
Yet there is much, very much that is 
not so, and there is, theretyre, much 
benevolence that is spasmodic and 
spurious; that cannot be depended 
on, and that will not endure. No de¬ 
pendence can be placed on a man in 
regard to giving who does not do it 
from the steady influences of a bene¬ 
volent heart. But there is much ob¬ 
tained in the cause of benevolence 
that is produced by a kind of extortion. 
It is given because others give, and 
tho man would be ashamed to give 
less than they do. Or, it is given be¬ 
cause he thinks his rank in life de¬ 
mands it, and he is prompted to do it 
by pride and vanity. Or, he gives 
from respect to a pastor or a friend, 
or because he is warmly importuned 
to give ; or because he is shut up to 
a kind of necessity to give, and must 
give or he would lose his character 
and become an object of scorn and 
detestation. In all this there is 
nothing cheerful and voluntary; and 
there can be nothing in it acceptable 
to God. Nor can it be depended on 
permanently. The heart is not in it, 
and the man will evade the duty aa 
soon as he caq, and will soon find ex¬ 
cuses for not giving at all. ^ Not 
grudgingly. Greek, ** Not of grief’ 

U Xu-mt). Not as if he were 
sorry to part with his money. Not 
as if he were constrained to do a thing 
that was extremely painful to him. 
f Or of necessity . As if he were com¬ 
pelled to do it. Let him do it cheer¬ 
fully. f For God loveth a cheerful 
giver. And who does not? Valuable j 
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8 And * God is able to make all in all things, may abound to every 
grace abound toward you: that good work: 
ye, always having all sufficiency 9 (As it is written, b He hath 


as any gift may be in itself, yet if it upon the liberal man, and that Obd j 
is foroed and constrained ; if it can keeps him from want. But in the ■ 
be procured only after great importu- me§n time there arc multitudes who 1 
nity and persevering effort, who can are made poor by the want of liberal- 
esteem it as desirable ? God desires ity. They are parsimonious in giving. J 
the heart in every service. No service but they are extravagant in dress, and 
that is not cheerful and voluntary ; luxury, and in expenses for amusement 
none that does not arise from true or vice, and the consequence iB poverty 
love to him can be acceptable in his and want. “ There is that withhold- 
sight. God loves it because it shows eth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
a heart like his own—a heart disposed to poverty Prov. xi. 24. The di- 
to give cheerfully and do good on the vine blessing rests upon the liberal; 
largest scale possible ; and because it and whilo every person should make a 
shows a heart attached from principle proper provision for his family, every 
to his service and cause. The ox- one should give liberally, confiding in 
presBion here has all the appoarance God that ho will furnish the supplies 
of a proverb, and expressions similar for our future wants. Let this maxim 
to this occur often in the Scriptures, bo borne in mind, that no one is 
In an uninspired writer, also, this idea usually made the poorer by being 
has been beautifully expanded. “ In liberal. U All grace. Ail' kinds of 
all thy gifts show a cheerful counte- favour. He is able to impart to you 
nance, and dedicate thy tithes with thoso things which are needful for 
gladness. Give unto the Most High your welfare, f That ye always, Ac. 
according as he hath enriched thoe : Tho sense is, “ If you give liberally 
and as thou hast gotten give with a you are to expect that God will fur- 
cheerful eye. For the Lord recom- nish you with tho means, so that you 
! penseth, and will give thee Beven times will be ablo to abound more and more 
as much."—Wisdom of the Son of in it.’* You are to expect that he will 
Sirach, chap. xxxv. 9—11. In no- abundantly qualify you for doing good 
thing, therefore, is it more important in every way, and that he will furnish 
than to examine the motives by which you with all that is needful for this, 
we give to the objects of benevolence. The man who gives, therefore, should 
However liberal may be our benefac- have faith in God. lie should expect 
tions, yet God may see that thoro is that God will bless him in it; and the 
no sincerity, and may hate the spirit experience of the Christian world may 
! with which it is done. be appealed to in proof that men are 

8. And Ood is able, Ac. Do not not made.poor by liberality, 
suppose that by giving liberally you 9. As it is -written. Pa. cxii. 9. The 
will bo impoverished and reduced to idea is, “ in this way will the saying 
want. You should rather confide in in the Scriptures be verified, or the 
God, who is able to furnish you abun- promise confirmed.” The psalmist is 
dantly with what is needful for the describing the character of the righte- 
supply of your necessities. Few per- ous man. One of his characteristics, 
sons are ever reduced to poverty by he Bays, is, that ho has scattered 
liberality. Perhaps in' the whole cir- abroad, he has given liberally to the 
cle of his acquaintance it would be poor. On such a man a blessing is 
difficult for an individual to point out pronounced (ver. 1); and one of the 
one who has been impoverished or blessings will be that he shall be pros- 
made the poorer in this way. Our pered. Some difficulty has been felt 
selfishness is generally a sufficient by commentators to see how the 
guard against this; but it is also to quotation here made sustains the 
be added, that the divine blessing rests position of Paul that the liberal man 
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dispersed abroad; he hath given 
to the poor: his righteousness re- 
mahietn for ever. 

10,. Now he a that ministereth 
seed to the sower both minister 
_ a 18.55.19._ E> Hns.10.12. 

would be blessed of God, and wauld 
receive an increase according to his 
liberality. In order to this, they have 
supposed (see Doddridge, Bloomfield, 
and Clarke) that the word “righte¬ 
ousness ” means the same as almsgiv¬ 
ing, or that “ he would always have 
something to bestow.” But I would 
suggest that perhaps Paul quoted this, 
as quotations are frequently made in 
the Scriptures, where a passage was 
familiar. He quotes only a part of 
the passage, meaning that the whole 
passage confirms the point under con¬ 
sideration. Thus the whole passage 
in the psalm is,‘“ He hath dispersed ; 
he hath given to the poor ; his righte¬ 
ousness endureth for ever ; his horn 
shall be exalted with honour that 
is, he shall be abundantly blessed with 
prosperity and with the favour of God. 
Thus the entire promise sustains the 
position of Paul, that the liberal man 
would be abundantly blessed. The 
phrase “he hath dispersed” (’Erxog- 
rtn*), may refer either to the act of 
sowing, as a man scatters seed on the 
earth; or there may be an allusion to 
the oriental custom of scattering 
money among an assembled company 
of paupers ; comp. Prov. xi. 24. % His 
righteousness. His deeds of benefi- 
oence. f Remaineth. In its fruits 
and consequences; that is, either in 
its effects on others, or on himself. 
It may mean that the sums so distri¬ 
buted will remain with him for ever, 
inasmuch as he will be supplied with 
all that is needful to triable him to do 
good to others. This interpretation 
accords with the connection. 

10. Now he that ministereth seed to 
the sower. This is an expression of | 
an earnest wish. In the previous ; 
verses he had stated the promises, or 
had shown what we had a right to expect 
as a consequence of liberality. He i 
here unites the expression of an I 
earnest desire that they might experi- j 
ence this themselves. The allusion i 


bnead for ybur food, and multiply 
your seed sown, and increase the 
fruits b of your righteousness ;) 

11 Being enriched in every 
thing to all bountifulness, 1 which 

1 simplicity, or liberality. 

is to the act of sowing seed. The idea 
is, that when a man scatters seed in 
his field God provides him with the 
means of sowing again. He not only 
gives him a harvest to supply his 
wants, but he blesses him also in giv¬ 
ing him the ability to sow again. Such 
was the benevolent wish of Paul. He 
desired not only that God would sup¬ 
ply their returning wants, but he 
desired also that he would give them 
the ability to do good again ^ that he 
would furnish them the means of future 
benevolence. Ho acknowledges God 
as the source of all increase, and 
wishes that they may experienco the 
results of such increase. Perhaps in 
this language there is an allusion to 
Isa. lv. 10 ; and the idea is, that it is 
God who furnishes by his providence 
the seed to the sower. In like man¬ 
ner he will furnish you the means of 
doing good. If Minister bread for 
your food. Furnish you with an 
ample supply for your wants, f Mul¬ 
tiply your seed sown. Groatly in¬ 
crease your means of doing good ; 
make the result of all your benefac¬ 
tions so to abound that you may have 
the means of doing good again, and 
on a larger scale, as the seed sown in 
the earth is so increased that the 
farmer may have the means of sowing 
more abundantly again, ^f And in¬ 
crease the fruits of your righteousness. 
This evidently means, the results and 
offeots of their benevolence. The 
word “righteousness ” here refers to 
their liberality; and the wish of the 
apostle is, that the results of theif* 
beneficence might greatly abound, 
that they might have the means of 
doing extensive good, and that they 
might be the means of diffusing hap¬ 
piness from afar. 

11. Being enriched in everything , 
drc. In all respects yeur riches are 
conferred on you for this purpose. The 
design of the apostle is to state to 
them the true reason why wealth was 
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« cauieth through os thanksgiving 
to God. 

12 For the administration of 
this service not only supplieth 4 
the want of the saints, but is abun- 

a chap. 1.11; 4.15. . b cliap.8.14. 

bestowed. It was not for the purposes 
of luxury and Belf-gratification ; not 
to be spent in sensual enjoyment, not 
for parade and display; it was that it 
might be distributed to others in such 
a way as to cause thanksgiving to 
God. At the same time, this implies 
the expression of an earnest wish on 
the part of Paul. He did not desire 
that they should be rich for their own 
j gratification or pleasure ; he desired 
it only as the means of their doing 
good to # others. Right feeling will 
desire property only as the means of 
promoting happiness and producing 
thanksgiving to God. They who truly 
love their children and friends will 
wish them to be successful in acquir¬ 
ing wealth only that they may have 
the means and the disposition to allo- 
viate misery, and promote the happi¬ 
ness of all around them. No one who 
has true benevolence will dcsiro that 
any one in whom he feels an interest 
j should be enriched for the purpose of 
; living amidst luxury, and cncompass- 
j ing himself with the indulgences 
j which wealth can furnish. If a man 
1 has not a disposition to do good with 
money, it is not true benevolence to 
I desire that he may not possess it. 

I f To all bountifulness. Marg. Sim- 
! plicity, or liberality. The word 
I (ii’Ximf) means properly sincerity, 
j candour, probity; then also simplicity, 

' frankness, fidelity, and especially as 
; manifesting itself in liberality ; see 
Rom. xii. 8 ; 2 Cor. viii. 2. Here it 
evidently means liberality, and the 
idea is, that property is given for this 
purpose, in order that there may be 
liberality evinced in doing good to 
others, Which eauseth through us, 
Ac. That is, we shall so distribute 
your alms as to cause thanksgiving 
to God. The result will be that by 
our instrumentality, thanks WiLl be 
given to the great Source and Giver 
of all wealth. Property should always 
be se employed as to produce thanks- 


dant also by many thanksgiriegB 
unto God; 

13 Whiles by the experiment 
of this ministration they glorify • 
God for your professed subjection 

_ c Mat.5.16. 

gi^pg. If it is made to contribute to 
our own support and the support of 
our families, it should excite thanks¬ 
giving. If it is given to others, it 
should be so given, if it is possible, that 
the recipient should be more grateful 
to God than to ms ; should feel that 
though we may be the honoured in¬ 
strument in distributing it, yet the 
true benefactor is God. 

12. For the administration of this 
service. The distribut ion of this proof 
of your liberality. The word service 
here, says Doddridge, intimates that 
this was to be regarded not merely as 
an act of humanity, but religion. 

^ The want of the saints. Of the 
poor Christians in Judea on whose 
behalf it was contributed. But is 
abundant also by many thanksgivings i 
unto God. Will abound unto God in 
producing thanksgivings. The result 
will 1x5 that it will produce abundant 
thanksgiving in their hearts to God. 

13. Whiles by the experiment , Ac. 
Or rather, by the experience of this 
ministration ; the proof (Smm/ 4*#), the 
ovidenco here furnished of your liber¬ 
ality. They shall in this ministration 
have experience or proof of your 
Christian principle. <[j They glorify 
God. They will praise God as the 
source of your liberality, as having 
given you the means of being liberal, 
and having inclined your hearts to it. 
f For your professed subjection , A C. 
Literally, “ For the obedience of your 
profession of the gospel." It does 
not imply merely that there was a 
profession of religion, but that there 
was a real subjection to the gospel 
which they professed. This is not 
clearly expressed in our translation. 
Tindal has expressed it better, 

** Which praise God for your obedi¬ 
ence in acknowledging the gospel of 
Christ." There was a real and sin¬ 
cere submission to the gospel of C briit, 
and that was manifested by their giv¬ 
ing liberally to supply the wants of 
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unto the gospel of Christ, and for 
your liberal distribution unto them, 
and unto all men ; 

14 And by their pjayer for you, 

a cbap.8.l. 

others. The doctrine is, that one 
evidence of true subjection to the 98 - 
pel ; one proof that our profession is 
sincere and genuine, is a willingness 
to contribute to relieve the wants of 
the poor and afflicted friends of the 
Redeemer. And unto all men. That 
is, all others whom you may have the 
opportunity of relieving. 

14. And by their prayer for you. On 
the grammatical construction of this 
difficult verse, Doddridge and Bloom¬ 
field may be consulted. It is probably 
to be taken in connection with ver. 
12, and ver. 13 is a parenthesis. Thus 
interpreted, the sense will be, “ The 
administration of this service (ver. 12) 
will produce abundant thanks to God. 
. It will also (ver. 14) produce another 
effect. It will tend to excite the 
prayers of the saints for you, and thus 
produce important benefits to your¬ 
selves. They will earnestly deBire 
your welfare, they will anxiously pray 
to be united in Christian friendship 
with those who have been so signally 
endowed with the grace of God.” 
The sentiment is, that charity should 
be shown to poor and afflicted Chris¬ 
tians because it will lead them to 
pray for us and to desire our welfare. 
The prayers of the poorest Christian 
for us are worth more than all wo 
usually bestow on them in charity ; 
and he who has secured the pleadings 
of a child of God, however humble, in 
his behalf, has made a good use of his 
money. ^ Which long after you. 
Who earnestly desire to see and know 
you. Who will sincerely desire your 
welfare, and who will thus be led to 
pray for you. % For the exceeding 
grace of God in you. On account of 
the favour which God has shown to 
you ; the strength and power of the 
Christian principle, manifesting itself 
in doing good to those whom you have 
never seen. The apostle supposes 
that the exercise of a charitable dis¬ 
position is to be traced entirely to 
God. God is the author of all graoe; 


which long after you for the ex¬ 
ceeding grace « of God in you. 

15 Thanks b be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift. 0 

b James 1.17. e John 3.16. 

he alone excites in us a disposition to 
do good to others. 

15. Thanks be unto God. Whitby 
supposes that this refers to the char¬ 
itable disposition which they had 
manifested, and that the sense is, that 
God was to be adored for the liberal 
spirit which they were disposed to 
manifest, and the aid which they were 
disposed to render to others. But 
this, it is believed, falls far below the 
design of the apostle. The reference 
is rather to the inexpressible gift 
which God had granted to n 'them in 
bestowing his Son to die for them; 
and this is one of the most striking 
instances which occur in the New 
Testament, showing that the mind of 
Paul was full of this subject ; and that 
wherever he began, he was sure to 
end with a reference to the Redeemer. 
The invaluable gift of a Saviour was 
so familiar to his mind, and he was so 
accustomed to dwell on that in his 
private thoughts, that the mind na¬ 
turally and easily glanced on that 
whenever any thing occurred that by 
the remotest allusion would suggest 
it. The idea iB, 44 Your benefactions 
are indeed valuable ; and for them, 
for tlie disposition which you have 
manifested, and for all the good which 
you will be enabled thus to accom¬ 
plish, we are bound to give thanks to 
God. All this will excite the grati¬ 
tude of those who Bhall be benefited. 
But how small is all this compared 
with the great gift which God has im¬ 
parted in bestowing a Saviour! That 
is unspeakable. No words can ex¬ 
press it, no language convey an ade¬ 
quate description of the value of the 
gift, and of the mercies which result 
from it.” H His unspeakable gift. 
The word here used (afulitryiirf) 
means, what cannot be related, un¬ 
utterable. It occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. The idea is, 
that no words can properly express 
the greatness of the gift thus bestowed 
on man. It is higher than the mind 


a. d. «&.] 

can conceive; higher than language 
can express. . On this verse we may 
observe, (1.) That the Saviour is a 
gift to men. So he is uniformly re¬ 
presented; see John iii. 16; Gal. i. 
4; ii. 20 ; Eph. i. 22 ; Tim. ii. 6 ; Tit. 
ii. 14 . Man had no claim on God. 
He cou^d not compel him to provide 
a plan of salvation ; and the whole j 
arrangement—the selection of the | 
Saviour, the sending him into the 
world, and all the benefits resulting 
from his work, are all an undeserved 
gift to man. (2.) This is a gift un¬ 
speakably great, whose value no lan¬ 
guage can express, no heart fully con¬ 
ceive. It is so because, (a) Of his 
own greatness and glory ; ( b ) Because 
of the'inexpressible love which he 
evinced* (c) Jlecause of the unutter¬ 
able sufferings which he endured ; (d) 
Because of the inexpressibly great 
benefits which result from his work. 
No language can do justice to this 
work in either of these respects ; no 
heart in this world fully conceives the 
obligation which rests upon man in 
virtue of his work. (3.) Thanks 
should bo rendered to God for this. 
Wo owe him our highest praises for 
i this. This appears, (a) Because it 
i was mere benevolence in God. We 
J had no claim ; we could not compel 
j him to grant us a Saviour. The gift 
j might have been withheld, and his 
j throne would have been spotless. We 
owe no thanks where we have a claim; 
where we deserve nothing, then he 
who benefits us has a claim on our 
thanks, (b) Because of the benefits 
which we have received from him. 
Who can express this ? All our peace 
and hope ; all our comfort and joy in 
this life; all our prospect of pardon 
and salvation; all the offers of eter¬ 
nal glory are to be traced to him. 
Man has no prospect of being happy 
when he dies but in virtue of the “ un¬ 
speakable gift ” of God. And when 
he thinks of his sins, which may now 
be freely pardoned; when he thinks 
of an agitated and troubled con¬ 
science, which may now be at peace ; 
when he thinks of his soul, which may 
now be unspeakably and eternally 
happy; when he thinks of the hell 
from whioh he is delivered, and of the 
-- JL ... 
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heaven to whose eternal glories he 
may now be raised up by the gift of a 
Saviour, his heart should overflow 
with gratitude, and the language 
should be continually on his lips and 
in his heart, “ thanks be unto God 

FOR HIS UNSPEAKABLE GIFT.” Every 

other mercy should seem small com¬ 
pared with this; and every manifesta¬ 
tion of right feeling in the heart 
should lead us to contemplate tho 
source of it, and to feci, as Paul did, 
that all is to be traced to the unspeak- 
ablo gift of God. 

REHARKS. 

1. This chapter, with the preceding, 
derives special importance from the 
fact that it contains tho most extend¬ 
ed discussion of the principles of 
Christian charity which occurs in the 
Bible. No one can doubt that it was 
intended by the Redeemer that his I 
people should bo distinguished for j 
benovolenco. It was important, there- | 
fore, that there should be some por¬ 
tion of the New Testament where tho 
principles on which charity should be 
exercised, and the motives by which 
Christians should bo induced to give, 
should be fully stated. Such a dis¬ 
cussion wo have in these chapters ; 
and they therefore demand the pro¬ 
found and prayerful attention of all 
who love the Lord Jesus. 

2. We have here a striking speci¬ 
men of the manner in which the Bible 
is written. Instead of abstract state¬ 
ments and systematic arrangement, 
the principles of religion arc brought 
out in connection with a cate that ac¬ 
tually occurred. But it follows that 
it is important to stuck attentively 
tho Bible, and to be familiar with 
every part of it. In some part of the 
Scriptures, statements of tho princi¬ 
ples which should guide us in given 
circumstances will be found; and 
Christians should, therefore, be famil¬ 
iar with every part of the Bible. 

3. These chapters are of special im¬ 
portance to the ministers of religion, 
and to all whose duty it is to press 
upon their fellow Christians the duty 
of giving liberally to the objects of 
benevolence. The principles on which 
it should be done are fully developed 


CHAPTER IX. 


bore. Tho motives whioh it is lawfal 
to .ms are urged here by Paul. «[t 
may ,he added, also, that the chapters 
are worthy of oar profound study on 
aooouat of the admirable tact and ad¬ 
dress which Paul evinces in inducing 
others to give. Well he knew human 
nature. Well he knew the motives 
which would influence others to give. 
And well he knew exactly how to shape 
his arguments and adapt his reasoning 
to the circumstances of those whom 
he addressed. 

4. The summary of the motives 
presented in this chapter contains still 
the most important argument which 
can be urged to produoe liberality. 
We cannot but admire the felicity of 
Paul in this address—a felicity not 
the result of craft and cunning, but 
resulting from his amiable feelings, 
and the love which he boro t6 the 
Corinthians and to the oanse of be¬ 
nevolence. He reminds them of the 
high opinion whioh ho had of them,and 
of the honourable mention which he 
had been induced to make of them 
(ver. 1,2); he reminds them of the 
painful result to his own feelings and 
theirs if the collection should in any 
way &il, and it should appear that his 
confidence in them had been misplaced 
(ver. 3—8); he refers them to the 
abundant reward which they might 
anticipate as the result of liberal be¬ 
nedictions, and of the fact that God 
loved those gfio gave cheerfully (ver. 
6, 7); he reminds them of the abun¬ 
dant grace of God, who was able to 
supply all their wants and to give 
them the means to contribute liber-' 
ally to meet the wants of the poor 
(ver. 8); he reminds them of the joy 
which their liberality would occasion, 
and of the abundant thanksgiving to 
God which would result from it (ver. 
IS, 18); and he refers them to the un¬ 
speakable gift of God, Jesus Christ, 
ps an example, and an argument, and 
as urging the highest claims in them, 
ver. 18. "Who,” says Doddridge, 
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tdenesa of'Cfarat, who 1 in presence 
am bate among yon, but being 
absent am bold toward yon: 

1 or, in outward uppsaranw. 

i ver. 10 . 


" could withstand the force of such 
oratory t” No doubt it was effectual 
in that' case, and it should Be in all 
others. 

5. May the motives here urged by 
the apostle be effectual to persuade 
us all to liberal efforts to do good! 
Assuredly there is no lets occasion for 
Christian liberality now than there 
was in the time of Paul. There are 
still multitudes of the poor who need 
the find and efficient aid of Chris¬ 
tians. And the whole world now is a 
field in which Christian beneficence 
may be abundantly displayed, and 
every land may, and should experience 
the benefits of the charity to which 
the gospel prompts, and which it en¬ 
joins. Ilappy are they who are influ¬ 
enced by the principles of the gospel 
to do good to all men! Happy they 
who have any opportunity to illustrate 
the power of Christian principle in 
this ; any ability to alleviate tho wants 
of one sufferer, or to do any thing in 
sending that gospel to benighted na¬ 
tions which alone can save the soul 
from eternal death ! 

6. Lot us-especially thank God for 
his unspeakable gift, Jesus Christ. 
Let us remember that to him we owe 
every opportunity to do good: that it 
was because he came that there is 
any possibility of benefiting a dying 
world; and that all who profess to 
love him ore bound to imitate his ex¬ 
ample and to show their sense of their 
obligation to God for giving a Saviour. 
How poor and worthless are all our 
gifts compared with the great gift of 
God; how slight our expressions of 
compassion, evoa at the best, for our 
fellow-men, compared with, tho oom- 
passion which ho has shown for us ! 
When God has given bis Son to die 
for us, what should we not be willing 
to give that we may show our grati¬ 
tude, and that we may benefit a dying 
world! 

CHAPTER X. 

Psui, having finished the subject of 
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'the duty of etawgtving do the prnei- mm adUtoess from their objections, 
ous chapter, enters into thiieuaviB- and esrtreats them net to giro him 
dicaiion of himself from the ohnrges occasion to their the boldness aid 
of hie enemies. Hit general designs! severity which he had purposed to do. 
to vindioote his apostolio authority. He bed no wish to be bold and severe 
and to show that he find a right, as in the exercise of discipline, ver. 1, 2. 
well as ethers, to regard himself as (2.) He assures them that the wea- 
sent from God. This vindication is pen of his warfare were not carnal, 
Continued through chap. xi. and xii. hot spiritual. He relied On theirnth 
In' this chapter the stress of the argn- of the gospel and on%e power Of mo¬ 
ment is, that he did not depend on tires; and these weapons were Mighty 
anything external to recommend him' by the aid of God to cast down all that 
—on any “ carnal weaponson any offend him. Yet he was ready to re- 
thing whioh commended itself by the Tenge and punish all disobedience by 
outward appearance; or on any thing severe measures if it were necessary, 
that was so much valued by the ad- ver. 3—6. 

mirers of human eloquence and learn- (3.) They looked oh the outward 
ing. He seems willing to admin all appearance. He cautioned them 40 
. that his epemies could say of him on remember that he had as good claims 
that head, and to rely on other proofs to bo regarded as belonging to Christ 
that he Was sent from God. In chap, at they had, ver. 7. He had given 
xi. he pursues the subject, and shows proofs that he was an npostlo, and the 
byacomparisonofhimselfwithothers, false teachers should look at those 
that he had as good a right certainly proofs lest they should be found to be 
as they to regard himself as sent by opposing God. Ho assured them that 
God. In chap. xii. ho appeals to if he had occasion to exorcise his 
another argument, to which none of power he would have no reason to be 
his acousers were able to appeal, that ashamed of it, ver. 8. It would be 
he had been permitted to see the found to bo ample to execute punish- 
glories of tho heavenly world, and had ment on his foes, 
been favoured in a manner unknown (4.) The false teachers had said 
to other men. that Paul was terrible only in his 

It is evident that there was one or letters. He boasted of his power, but 
more false teachers among the Cor- it was, they supposed, only epittolary 
inthians who called in question the bravery, lie would not daro to exe- 
divine authority of Paul. These cute his threatening. In reply to 
teachers were native Jews (chap. xi. this, Paul, in a strain of severe irony, 
13, 22), and they boasted much of says that ho would not seom to terrify 
their own endowments. It is impos- them by more letters. It would be by 
sible, except from the episti© itself, to something far more severe. He ad- 
asoertain tho nature of their charges vised such objectors, therefore, to bo¬ 
und objections against him. From lievc that ho would prove himself to 
the chapter before us it would seem be such as ho had showndffmself to be 
that one principal ground of their ob- in his letters; to look at the evidence, 
jection was, that though he was bold since they boasted of thoir talent for 
enough in his lettefr and had throat- reasoning, that ho would show himself 
ened to exercise discipline, yet that he to fact to be what ho had threatened 
would not daro to do it. They ac- to be, ver. ft—12. 
cased him of being, wh'en present with (5.) He pursues the strain of severe 
them, timid, weak, mild,, pnsillanim- irony by secretly comparing himsell 
ous, of lacking moral courage to in- with them, ver. 12—18. They boasted 
lliot the punishment which he had much, but it was only by comparing 
threatened in his letters. To this he themselves with one another, and not 
replies in this ohapter. with any elevated standard of excel- 

(1.) He appeals to the meekness lence. Pan! admitted that be had not 
and gentleness of Christ; thus indi- the courage to do that, ver. 12. Nor 
rectly and delicately vindicating his did he dare to boast of things wholly 
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not be bold when 1 am present 

beyond hit ability as they had done. 
He was contented to act only within 
the proper limits prescribed to him 
by his talents and by the appointment 
of God. Not so they. They had 
boldness and courage to go far beyond 
that, and to boast of things wholly 
beyond their ability, and beyond the 
proper measure, ver. 13,14. Nor had 
he coinage to boast of entering into 
other men's labours. It required more 
Courage than he had, to make a boast 
of what he had done if he had availed 
himself of things made ready to his 
hand as if they were the frnit of his 
Qi$( labours, implying that they had 
done this; that they had come to 
Corinth, a church founded by his la¬ 
bours, and had quietly set themselves 
down there, and then, instead of going 
into other fields of labour, had called 
in question the authority of him who 
had founded the church, and who was 
labouring indefatigably elsewhere, 
ver. 15,18. Paul adds, that such was 
not hit intention. He aimed to 
preach the gospel beyond, to carry it 
to regions where it had not been 
spread. Such was the nature of hit 
courage; such the kind of boldness 
which he had, and he was not ambi¬ 
tious to join them in their boasting. 

(6.) He concludes this chapter with 
a very serious admonition. Leaving 
the strain of irony, he seriously says 
that if any man - were disposed to 
boast, it should be only in the Lord. 
He should glory not in self-commen¬ 
dation, but in the fact that he had 
evidence that the Lord approved him ; 

’ not in his qmn talents or powers, but 
in the exoeuenoe and glory of the 
Lord, ver. 17,18. 

1. Now I Paul myself beseech you. 
I entreat you who are members of the 
church not to give me oocasion for 
the exercise of severity in discipline. 
I have just expressed my confidence 
in the ohureh in general, and my be¬ 
lief that you will act in accordance 
with the rules of the gospel. But I 
cwaot thus speak of alL There are 
temp among you who have spoken 
with contempt of my authority and 
my claims as an apostle. Of them I 

cannot speak in this manner ; but 
instead of commanding them I entreat 
them not to give me occasion for tho 
exercise of discipline, f By the meek- 
nett and gentleneit of Christ. In. 
view of tho meekness and mildness of 
the Redeemer ; or desiring to imitate 
his gentleness and kindness. Paul 
wished to imitate that. He did not 
wish to have ocoasion for severity. He 
desired at all times to imitate, and to 
exhibit the gentle feelings of the Sa¬ 
viour. He had no pleasure in seve¬ 
rity ; and he did not desire to exhibit 
it. Who in pretence. Marg. In 

outward appearance. It may either 
mean that when present amgng them. 
he appeared, according to their re¬ 
presentation, to be humble, mild, 
gentle (ver. 10) ; or that in his exter¬ 
nal appearance he had this aspect ; 
see on ver. 10. Most probably it 
means that they had represented him 
as timid when among them, and afraid 
to exercise discipline, however much 
he had threatened it. If Am bate 
among you. The word here used 
(min ««) usually means low, hnmble, 
poor. Here it means timid, modest, 
the opposite of boldness. Such was 
formerly the meaning of the English 
word bate. It was applied to those of 
low degree or rank ; of humble birth ; 
and stood opposed to those of elevated 
rank or dignity. Now it is commonly 
used to denote that which is degraded 
or worthless ; of mean spirit ; vile ; 
and stands opposed to that whioh is 
manly and noble. Bnt Paul did not 
mean to use it here in that sense. He 
meant to say that they regarded him 
as timid and afraid to execute the 
punishment which he had threatened, 
and as manifesting a spirit whioh was 
the opposite of boldness. This was 
doubtless a charge which they brought 
against him ; bnt we are net necessari¬ 
ly to infer that it was true. All that 
it proves is, that he was modest and 
unobtrusive, and that they interpreted 
this as timidity and want of spirit. 

T But being absent am bold toward 
you. That is,in my letters; soo off Ver: 
10, This they oharged him with, that 
he was bold enough when aWay firMtf 
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with that confidence, wherewith • 3 For though we walk in the 

1 think to be bold against some, flesh, we do not war after • the 
which 1 think of us as u we walked flesh: 

according to the flesh. 4 (For the weapons * of our 

a 1 Cor.4.21 ; ch ap.13.2,10. lor.r eekm. a Ro.8.1 3. b Ep.6.13; 1 Th.B.8. 

them, but that he would be tame scious of imperfections and frailties 
enough when he should meet them like others. The sense is, that he did 
face to face, and that they had noth- not claim exemption from the common 
ing to fear from him. wants and frailties of nature. The 

2. That I may not be bold. I en- best of men are subject to these wants 
treat you so to act that I may not and frailties; the best of men are 
hare occasion to exercise the severity liable to err, *| We do not war after 
which X fear X shall be compelled to use the flesh. The warfare in which he 
against those who accuse me of being was engaged was with sin, idolatry, 
governed wholly by worldly motives and all forms of evil. XXe means that 
and policy, f That I may not be in conducting this he was not actuated 
bold. That I may not be compelled by worldly views or policy, or by such 
to be bq^d and decisive in my mea- ambitions and interested aims as Cen¬ 
sures by your improper conduct, trolled the men of this world. This 
f Which think of us. Marg. Reckon, refers primarily to the warfare in 
They suppose this; or, they accuse which Paul was himself engaged as an 
me of it. By the word “us” here apostle; and the idea is, that he went 
Paul means himself, though it is pos- forth as a soldier under the great 
sible also that he speaks in the name Captain of his salvation to fight his 
of his fellow-apostles and labourers battles and to make conquests for him. 
who were associated with him, and A similar allusion occurs in 2 Tim. ii. 
the abjections may have referred to 3, 4. It is true, however, that not 
all who acted with him. *1 At if we only all ministers, but all Christians 
walked. As if we lived or acted, are engaged in a warfare; and it is 
The word “ walk” in the Scriptures equally true that they do not maintain 
is often used to denote the course or their conflict “ after the flesh,” or on 
manner of life; Notes, Rom. iv. 12; the principles which govern the men 

2 Cor. v. 7. % According to the flesh; of this world. The warfare of Chris- 

see Note on chap. i. XT. As if we tians relates to the following points, 
were governed by the weak and cor- (1.) Xtis a warfare with the corrupt 
rupt principles of human nature. As desires and sensual propensities of the 
if we had no higher motive than carnal heart; with eternal corruption and 
and worldly polioy. As if we were depravity, with the remaining unsub¬ 
seeking our own advantage and not dued propensities of a fallen nature, 
the welfare of the world. The charge (2.) With the powers of darkness; the 
was, probably, that he was not mighty spirits of evil that seek to de- j 
governed by high and holy principles, stroy us; see Eph. vi. M—17. (3.) 
but by the"principles of mere worldly With sin in all forms; with idolatry, 
policy; that he was guided by personal sensuality, corruption, intemperance, 
interests, and by Worldly views—by profaneness, wherever they may exist, 
ambition, or the love of dominion, ‘The Christian is opposed to all these, 
wealth, or popularity, and that he was and it is the aim and purpose of his 
destitute of every supernatural endow- life as far as he may be able to resist 
ment and every eviaenoe of a divine and subdue them. He is a soldier 
commission. enlisted under the banner of the Re- 

g. For though we walk in the fleth. deemer to oppose and resist all forms 
Though we are mortal like other men; of evil. But his warfare is not con- 
though we dwell like them in mortal ducted on worldly principles. Ma- 
bodies, and necessarily must devote hornet propagated his religion'with 
sense care to our temporal wants; and the sword; and the men of this world 
tiunigh, being in the flesh, we are con- seek for victory by arms and violence. 
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warfare 0 are not carnal, but 6 Casting down 9 imaginations, 
mighty 1 through * God to the * and every high ' thing that ex¬ 
pulling down ° of strong holds;) alteth itself against the knowledge 

a 1 TU.18. 1 or, to. 6 chap. 13.3,4. , ' 2 or, reasonings. d 1 Co. 1.19. 

_ o Jct. 1.10. __ eP». 18.27; EU7.24. _ 

! The Christian looks for his conquests evitable defeat, % To the pulling 
5 only by the force and the power of down of strongholds. The word here 
j truth, and by the agency of the Spirit rendered “strongholds” ! 

j of God. means properly a fastness, fortress, or ■ 

i 4 . For the weapons of our warfare, strong fortification. It is hero beau i 

| The means by which wo hope to tifully used to denote the various ob- 

achieve our victory. Are not carnal, stacles resembling a fortress which j 
Not those of the flesh. Not such as exist, and which are designed and 
I the men of the world use. They are adapted to oppose the truth and the 
not such as are employed by conquer- triumph of the Christian’s cause. All j 
ors; nor are they such as men in those obstacles are strongly fortified. \ 
general rely on to advance their cause. The sins of his heart are fortified by 
We do not depend on eloquence, or long indulgence and by the.hold which j 
talent, or learning, or wealth, or they havo on his soul. The Wickedness 

beauty, or any of the external aids on of the world which he opposes is 

which the men of this world rely, strongly fortified by tho fact that it j 
They are not such as derive advantage has seized on strong human passions ; ' 
from any power inherent in themselves, that one point strengthens another; 
Their strength is derived from God that great numbers aro united. The j 
alone. If But mighty through God. idolatry of the world was strongly for- ! 
Marg. “to.” They are rendered tified by prejudice, and long establish- j 
j mighty or powerful by the agency of menfc, and the protection of laws, and 1 
| God. They depend on him for their the power of the priesthood ; and the 
efficacy. Paul has not here specified opinions of the world are entrenched 
I the weapons on which ho relied ; but behind false philosophy and the power 
j he had before specified them (chap, of subtle argumentation. Tho whole 
vi. 6, 7), so that there was no danger world is fortified against Christianity; 
of mistake. The weapons were such and the nations of the earth have been 
as wore furnished by truth and righto- engaged in little else than in raising 
ousness, and these were rendered and strengthening such strongholds 
mighty by the attending agency of for the space of six thousand years. 
God. The sense is, that God is tho Tho Christian religion goes forth 
author of the doctrines which we against all tho combined and concen- 
preach, and that he attends them with trated powers of resistance of the 
the agency of his Spirit, and accom- whole world ; and the warfare is to be 
panics them to the hearts of men. It waged against every strongly fortified 
- r is important for all ministers to feel place of error and of sin. These strong 
that their weapons are mighty only fortifications of error and of sin are to 
through God. Conquerors and earthly be battered down and laid in ruins by 
warriors go into battle depending on our spiritual weapons, 
the might of their own arm, and oq 5. Casting down imaginations. 
the wisdom and skill which plans the Marg. reasonings. The word is pro¬ 
battle. The Christian goes on his bably used here in the sense of device , 
warfare, feeling that however well and refers to all the plans of a wicked 
adapted the truths which he holds are world; the various systems of false 
to accomplish great purposes, and philosophy; and the reasonings of the 
however wisely his plans are formed, enemies of the gospel. The various 
yet that the efficacy of all depends on systems of false philosophy were so 
thf agency of God. He has no hope intrenched that they might be called 
of victory but in God. And if God the stronghold of the enemies of God. 
does not attend him, he nature of in- The foes of Christianity pretend to a 
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of God, and bringing into captiv¬ 
ity® every thought to 6 the obe¬ 
dience of Christ; 

6 And having in a readiness to 

a M«t.ll.l!9,30. 

b Ge.8.21; MRt.lS.19; He.4.12. 


revenge all disobedience, when year 
obedience ° is fulfilled. 

7 Do ye look on things after the 
outward d appearance? If any man 

e chap.7.1/5. d John 7.24. 


great deal of reason, and rely on that 
in resisting the gospel. And every 
high thing , &c. Every exalted opinion 
respecting the dignity and purity of 
human nature; all the pride of the 
’ - liman heart and of the understanding. 
All this is opposed to the knowledge 
or God, and all exalts itself into a 
vain self-confidence. Men entertain 
vain and unfounded opin'ons respect¬ 
ing their own excellency, and they 
feel that they do not need the provi¬ 
sions of till gospel and ~re unwilling 
to submit to God. ]\ A id bringing 
into captivity , <kc. The figure here 
is evidently taken from military con¬ 
quests. The idea is, that all the 
strongholds of heathenism, and pride, 
and sin would bo demolished; and 
that when this was done, like throwing 
down the wails of a city or making a 
breach, all the plans and purposes of 
the soul, the reason, the imagination, 
and all the powers of the mind would 
bo subdued or led in triumph by the 
gospel, like the inhabitants of a cap¬ 
tured city. Christ was the great 
Captain in this warfare. In his name 
the battle was waged, and by his power 
the victory was won. The captives 
were made for him and under his 
authority; and all were to be subject 
to his.control. Every power of thought 
in the heathen world ; all the systems 
of philosophy and all forms of opinion 
among men ; all the purposes of the 
soul; all the powers of reason, 
memory, judgment, fancy in an indi¬ 
vidual, were all to come under the 
laws of Christ, All doctrines were 
,to be in accordance with his will ; 
philosophy should no longer control 
-them, but they should*be subject to 
the will of Christ. All the plans of 
life should be controlled by the win 
of Christ, and formed and executed 
under his control—as captives are led 
by a conqueror. All the emotion*' and 
feelings of the heart should be con¬ 
trolled by him, and led by him as a 


captive is led by a victor. The sense 
is, that it was the aim and purpose of 
Paul to accomplish this, and that it 
would certainly be done. The strong¬ 
holds of philosophy, heathenism, and 
sin should be demolished, and all the 
opinions, plans, and purposes of the 
world should become subject to the 
all-conquering Redeemer. 

G. And having in a readiness, &e. 

I am ready to punish all disobedience, 
notwithstanding’all that is said to the 
contrary; see Notes on ver. 1, 2. 
Clothed as 1 am with this power; 
aiming to subdue all things to Christ, 
though the weapons of my warfaro are 
not carnal, and though I am modest 
or timid (ver. 1) when I am with you, 

I am prepared to tako any measures 
of severity required by my apostolic 
office, in order that 1 may inflict de¬ 
served punishment on those who have 
violated the laws of Christ. The de¬ 
sign of this is, to meet the objection 
of his enemies, that ho would not dare 
to execute his threatenings. ^ When 
your obedience is fulfilled. Doddridge 
renders this, “ now your obedience is 
fulfilled, and the soundor part of your 
church restored to due order and sub¬ 
mission.” The idea seems to bo, that 
Paul was ready to inflict discipline 
when the church had showed a readi¬ 
ness to obey his laws, and to do its 
own duty—delicately intimating that 
the reason why it was not done was 
the want of entire promptness in the 
church itself, and that it could not bo 
done on any offender as long as the 
church itself was not prepared to sus¬ 
tain him. Tho church was to dis¬ 
countenance the enemies of tho Re¬ 
deemer ; to show an entire readiness 
to snstain the apostle, and to unite 
with him in the effort to maintain the 
discipline of Christ’s house. 

7. Do ye look on things after the 
outward appearance f This is ad¬ 
dressed evidently to tho members of 
the church, «nd with reference to the 
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trust to himself that he is Christ’s, 
let him of himself think this again, 
that, as he is Christ’s, even so ar\ 
we Christ’s. 

8 For though 1 should boast 
somewhat more of our authority, 

claims which had been set up by the 
false teachers. There can be no doubt 
that they valued themselves on their 
external advantages, and laid claim 
to peculiar honour in the work of the 
ministry, because they were superior 
in personal appearance, in rank, man¬ 
ners, or eloquence to Paul. Paul 
reproves them for thus judging, and 
assures them that this was not a pro¬ 
per criterion by which to determine 
on qualifications for the apostolic 
oflice. Such things wero highly 
valued among the Greeks, and a con¬ 
siderable part of the effort of Paul in 
these letters is to show that these 
things constitute no evidence that 
those who possessed them were sent 
from God. ^ If any man trust to 
himself, Ac. This refers to the false 
teachers who laid claims to be the 
followers of Christ by way of eminence. 
Whoever these teachers were, it is 
evident that they claimed to be on the 
side of Christ, and to be appointed by 
him. They were probably Jews, and 
they boasted of their talents and elo¬ 
quence, and possibly that they had 
seen the Saviour. The phrase “ trust 
to himself,” seems to imply that they 
relied on some special merit of their 
own, or some special advantage which 
they had.— Bloomfield. It may have 
been that they were of the same tribe 
that he was, or that they had seen 
/ him, or that they confided in their 
/ own talents or endowments as a proof 
that they had been sent by him. It 
is not an uncommon thing for men to 
have such confidence in their own 
gifts, and particularly in a power of 
fluent speaking, as to suppose that 
this is a sufficient evidence that they 
are sent to preach the gospel, Let 
Atm of hirjiself think this again. Since 
he relies so much on himself; since 
he- has such confidence in his own 
powers, let him look at-the evidence 
that I also am of Christ. That as 


a which the Lord hath given us 
for edification , b and not for your 
destruction, I should not be 
ashamed: 

9 That I may not seem as if I 
would terrify you by letters. 

a chap. 13.2,3. bch&p.l3-8. 

he is Christ's, even so are we Christ's. 
That I have given as much evidence 
that I am commissioned by Christ as 
they can produce. It may be of a 
different kind. It is not in eloquence, 
and rank, and the gift of a rapid and 
ready elocution, but it may be superior 
to what they are able to produce. 
Probably Paul refers here to the fact 
that he had seen the Lord Jesus, and 
that ho had been directly commissioned 
by him. The sense is, that no one 
could produce more proofs of being 
called to the ministry than he could. 

8. For though I should boast, Ac. 
If I should make oven higher claims 
than I have done to a divine commis¬ 
sion. I could urge higher evidenee 
than I have done that I am sent by 
the Lord Jesus. ^ Of our authority. 
Of my authority as an apostle, my 
power to administer discipline, and to 
direct the affairs of the church. 

Which the Lord hath given us for 
edification. A power primarily con¬ 
ferred to build up his people and save 
them and hot to destroy. I should 
not be ashamed. It would be founded 
on good evidence and sustained by the 
nature of my commission. I should 
also have no occasion to be ashamed 
of the manner in which it has. been 
exercised—a power that has in fact 
been employed in extending religion 1 
and edifying the church, and not in j 
originating and sustaining measures 
fitted to destroy the soul. 

9. That I may not seem, Ac. The 1 
meaning of this verse seems to be this, j 
“ I say that I might boast more of my* 
power in order that I may not appear i 
disposed to terrify you with my letters 
merely. I do not threaten more than 
I can perform. I have it in my power 
to execute all that I have threatened, 
and to strike an awe not only by my 
letters, but by the infliction of ex¬ 
traordinary miraculous punishments. 
And if I should boast that I had done 
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10 For hit letters, 1 say they, 
are weighty and powerful; but 
l raid to. 

thin, and could do it again, I should 
have no reason to be ashamed. It 
would not be vain and empty boast¬ 
ing ; not boasting which is not well- 
founded.” 

10 .For his letters. The letters which 
he has sent to the church when absent. 
Reference is had here probably to the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. They 
might also have seen some of Paul’s 
other epistles, and been so well ac¬ 
quainted with them as to be able to 
make the general remark that he had 
the power of writing in an authorita¬ 
tive and qppressivo manner. If Say 
they. Marg. Said he. Greek (fw) 
in the singular. This seems to have 
referred to some one person who had 
uttered the words—perhaps some one 
who was tho principal leader of the 
faction opposed to Paul, f Are 
weighty and powerful. Tin dal ren¬ 
ders this, “ Sore and strong.” Tho 
Greek is, “heavy and strong” (/3aji?«< 
k%i The sense is, that his 

letters were energetic and powerful. 
They abounded with strong argument, 
manly appeals, and impressive reproof. 
This even his enemies wero compelled 
to admit, and this no one can deny 
who ever read them. Paul’s letters 
comprise a considerable portion of the 
New Testament; and some of the 
most important doctrines of tho New 
Testament are those which are advo¬ 
cated and enforced by him; and his 
letters have done more to give shape 
to the theological doctrines of the 
Christian world than any other cause 
whatever. He wrote fourteen epistles 
to churches and individuals on various 
occasions and on a'great variety of 
topics; and his letters soon rose into 
very high repute among even the in¬ 
spired ministers of the New Testament 
(see 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16), and were re¬ 
garded as inculcating the most im¬ 
portant doctrines of religion. Tho 
general characteristics of Paul’s let¬ 
ters are, (1.) They are strongly argu¬ 
mentative. See especially the epistles 
to the Romans and the Hebrews. 
(2.) They are distinguished for bold- 


his bodily presence is weak, and 
his speech contemptible. 


ness and vigour of style. (3.) They 
are written under great energy of 
feeling and of thought—a rapid and 
impetuous torrent that bears him 
forcibly along. (4.) They abound 
more than most other writings in pa- 
ronthoscs, and tho sentences are often 
involved and obscure. (5.) They often 
evince rapid transitions and departures 
from the regular current of thought. 
A thought strikes him suddenly, and 
he pauses to illustrate it, and dwells 
upon it long, before ho returns to the 
main subject. The consoquonce is, 
that it is often difficult to follow him. 
(6.) They are powerful in reproof- 
abounding with strokes of great bold¬ 
ness of denunciation, and also with 
specimens of most withering sarcasm 
and most delicate irony. (7.) They 
abound in expressions of great tender¬ 
ness and pathos. Nowhere can be 
found expressions of a heart more ten¬ 
der and affectionate than in the writ¬ 
ings of Paul. (8.) They dwell much 
on great and profound doctrines, and 
on the application of the principles of 
Christianity to tho various duties of 
life. (9.) They abound with refer¬ 
ences to tho Saviour. Ho illustrates 
every thing by his life, his example, 
his death, his resurrection. It is not 
wonderful that letters composed on 
such subjects and in such a manner 
by an inspired man produced a deep 
impression on the Christian world; 
nor that they should bo regardod now 
as among tho most important and 
valuable portions of the Bible. Take 
away Paul’s letters, and what a chasm 
would be made in the New Testament! 
What a chasm in the religious opinions 
and in the consolations of the Chris¬ 
tian world! ^ But hi* bodily presence. 
His personal appearance. % Is weak. 
Imbecile, feeble a word 

often used to denote infirmity of body, 
sickness, disease; Mat. xxv. 39, 43, 
44 ; Luke x. 9; Acts iv. 9 ; v. 15,16; 
l Cor. xi. 30. Here it is to be ob¬ 
served that this is a mere charge which 
was brought against him, and it is not 
of necessity to be supposed that it was 
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11 Let mwh «n ooe think thi», will vxbt also in deed when we are 
that, such m we are in word by present. 

letters when we ore absent, such 12 For® we dare not make our- 

• - " ocbap.8.1. 


true, though the presumption is, that 
there was some foundation for it. It 
is supposed to refer to some bodily im¬ 
perfections, aud possibly to his diminu¬ 
tive stature. ^ Chrysostom says that 
his stature was low, his body crooked, 
and his head bald. Lucian, in hiB 
Philopatris, says of him, Corpore erat 
parvo, contracto, incurvo, tricubitali 
—probably an exaggerated descrip¬ 
tion, perhaps a caricature—to denote 
one very diminutive and having no 
advantages of personal appearance. 
According to Nicephorus, Paul “ was 
a little man, crooked, and almost bent 
like a bow ; with a pale countenance, 
long and wrinkled ; a bald head; Mb 
eyes full of fire and benevolence ; his 
beard long, thick, and interspersed 
with gray hairs, as was his head," Ac. 
But there is no certain evidence of 
the truth of these representations. 
Nothing in the Bible would lead us 
to suppose that Paul was remarkably 
diminutive or deformed ; and though 
there may be some foundation for the 
charge here alleged that his bodily 
presence waB weak, yet we are to re¬ 
member that this was the accusation 
of his enemies, and that it was doubt¬ 
less greatly exaggerated. Nicephorus 
was a writer of the sixteenth century, 
and his statements are worthy of no 
regard. That Paul was eminently an 
eloquent man may be inferred from a 
great many considerations; some of 
which are, (1.) Ilis recorded discourses 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
effect produced by them. No one can 
read his defence before Agrippa or 
Felix and not be convinced that as an 
orator he deserves to be ranked among 
the most distinguished of ancient 
times. No one who reads the account 
in the Acts can believe that he had 
any remarkable impediment in his 
speech or that he waB remarkably de¬ 
formed. (3.) Such was Bomehow his 
grace and power as an orator that he 
was taken by the inhabitants of Lyoa- 
qaja as Mercury, the god of eloquence; 
Acts xvi. 13. Assuredly the evidence 


here is, that Paul was not deformed. 
(3.) It may be added, that Paul is 
mentioned by Longinus among the 
principal orators of antiquity. From 
these circumstances, there is no rea¬ 
son to believe that Paul was remark¬ 
ably deficient in the qualifications 
requisite for an orator, or that he was 
in any way remarkably deformed. 
If And his speech contemptible . To 
be despised. Some suppose that he 
had an impediment in his speech. But 
conjecture here is vain and useless. 
We arc to remember thqt this is a 
charge made by his adversaries, and 
that it was made by the fastidious 
Greeks, who professed to be great ad¬ 
mirers of eloquence, hut who in his 
time confided much more in the mere 
art of the rhetorician than in the 
power of thought, and in energetic 
appeals to the reason and conscience 
of men. Judged by their standard it 
may be that Paul had not the graces 
in voice or manner, or in the know¬ 
ledge of the Greek language which 
they esteemed necessary in a finished 
orator; but judged by his power of 
thought, and his bold and manly de¬ 
fence of truth, and his energy of char¬ 
acter and manner, and his power of 
impressing truth on mankind, he 
deserves, doubtless, to be ranked 
among the first orators of antiquity. 
No man has left the impress of his 
own mind on more other minds than 
Paul. 

11. Let such an one think this , Ac. 
Let them not flatter themselves that 
there will be any discrepancy between 
my words and my deeds. Let them 
feel that all wMch haB been threaten¬ 
ed will be certainly executed unless 
there is repentance. Paul here de¬ 
signedly contradicts the charge which 
was made against him; and means to 
say that all that he had threatened in 
Ms letters would be certainly executed 
unless there was a reform. I think 
that the evidence here is clear that 
Paul does not intend to admit what 
they said about his bodily presence to 
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selves of the number, or compare 
ourselves with some that commend 
themselves: but they measuring 

1 un derttand it not. 

be true; and most probably all that 
has been recorded about his deformity 
is mere fable. 

12. For we dare not make ourselves 
of the nwmber. We admit that we are 
not bold enough for that. They had 
accused him of a want of boldness and 
energy when present with them, ver. 
1, 10. Here in a strain of severe but 
delicate irony, he says he was not 
bold enough to do things which they 
had done. He did not dare to do the 
things which had been done among 
them. Tf^uch boldness of character, 
present or absent, he could lay no 
claim, f Or compare ourselves, <fcc.. 
I am not bold enough for that. That 
requires a stretch of boldness and j 
energy to which I can lay no claim, j 

That commend themselves. That 1 
put themselves forward, and that boast 
of their endowments and attainments. 
It is probable that this was commonly 
done by those to whom the apostle 
here refers; and it is certain that it 
is everywhere the characteristic of, 
pride. To do this, Paul says, requir¬ 
ed greater boldness than he possessed, 
and on this point he yielded to them 
the palm. The satire here is very 
delicate, and yet very severe, and was 
such as would doubtless bo felt by 
them, f But they measuring them¬ 
selves by themselves. Whitby and 
Clarke suppose that this means that 
they compare themselves with each 
other; and that they made the false 
apostles particularly their standard. 
Doddridge, Grotius, Bloomfield, and 
some others suppose the sense to be, 
that they made themselves the stand¬ 
ard of excellence. They looked con¬ 
tinually on their own accomplish¬ 
ments, and did not look.at the excel¬ 
lences of others. They thus formed a 
disproportionate opinion of them¬ 
selves, and undervalued all others. 
Pml says that he had not boldness 
enough for that. It required a moral 
courage to which he could lay no 
claim. Horace (Epii. i. 7. 98) has an 
expression similar to this:— 


themselves by themselves, and com* 
paring themselves among them¬ 
selves, 1 are not wise.** 

a Pr.26.I2. 

Metiri «e quemque auo modulo Sc pede rerum 
eat. 

The sense of Paul is, that they made 
themselves the standard of excellence; 
that they were satisfied with their own 
attainments; and that they overlook¬ 
ed the superior excellence and attain¬ 
ments of others. This is a graphic 
description of pride and sulf-compla- 
cency; and, alas! it is what iB often 
exhibited. How many there are, and 
it is to be feared even among profess¬ 
ing Christians, who have no other 
standard of excellence tban them¬ 
selves. Their views are the standard 
of orthodoxy; their modes of worship 
are the standard of the proper man¬ 
ner of devotion ; thoir habits and 
customs are in their own estimation 
perfect; and their own characters are j 
the models of excellence, and they see 
little or no excellence in those who 
differ from them. They look on them- 
solves as tho true measure of ortho¬ 
doxy, humility, zeal, and piety; and 
they condemn all others, however ex¬ 
cellent they may be, who differ from 
them. 5F -d n( t comparing themselves, 
<fcc. Or rather comparing themselves 
with themselves. Themselves they 
make to be tho standard, and they 
judge of everything by that. ^ Are not ' 
wise. Are stupid and foolish. Because, | 
(1.) They had no such excellence 
as to make themselves the standard. 
(2.) Becauso this was an indication 
of pride. (3.) Because it made them 
blind to the excellences of others. It 
was to be presumed that others had 
endowments not inferior to theirs. 
(4.) Because the requirements of 
Ctod, and the character of the Re¬ 
deemer, were the proper standard of ( 
conduct. Nothing is a more certain 
indication of folly than for a man to i 
make himself the standard of excel¬ 
lence. Such an individual must be 
blind to his own real character; and 
the only thing certain about his attain¬ 
ments is, that he is inflated with pride. 
And yet how common ! IIow self- 
satisfied are most persons I How 
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, 13 But we will not boast of 1 rule which God hath distributed 
things without our measure, but to us, a measure to reach even unto 
according to the measure of the you. 

1 or, line. 

pleased with their own character and a reed, rod, or staff employed to keep 
attainments! How grieved at any anything stiff, erect, asunder (Horn, 
comparison which is made with others II. 8. 103); then a measuring rod or 
implying their inferiority ! How prone line ; then any standard or rule—its 
to undervalue all others simply be- usual meaning in the New Testament, 
cause they differ from them !—The as, e. g., of life and doctrine, Gal. vi. 
margin renders this, “understand it 16; Phil. iii. 16. — Robinson's Lex. 
not, that is,-they do not understand Here it means the limit, boundary 
their own character or their inferiority, line, or sphere of action assigned to 
13. Bui we will not boast of things any one. Paul means to say that 
without our measure. Tindal renders God had appropriated a certain line 
this, “ But we will not rejoice above or boundary as the proper limit of 
measure." There is great obscurity his sphere of action ; that his ap- 
in the language here, arising from propriate sphere extended.to them; 
its brevity. But the general idea that in going to them, though they 
seems to be plain. Paul says that were far distant from the field of his 
he had not boldness as they had to early labours, he had confined himself 
boast of things wholly beyond his pro- within the proper limits assigned him 
per rule and his actual attainments by God; and that in boasting of his 
and influence: and, especially, that he labours among them he was not boast- 
was not disposed to enter into other ing of any thing which did not pro- 
men’s labours ; or to boast of things perly fall within the sphere of labour 
that had been done by the mere in- assigned to him. The meaning is, 
fluence of his name, anji beyond the that Paul was especially careful not 
proper limits of his personal exertions, to boast of any thing beyond his pro- 
He made no boast of having done any per bounds, Which God hath dis- 
thing where he had not been himself tributed to us. Which in assigning 
on the ground and laboured assidu- ourrespective fields of labour God has 
ously to secure the object. They, it assigned unto me and my fellow- 
is not improbable, had boasted of what labourer^. The Greek word here ren- 
had been done in Corinth as though dered “ distributed ” (ipulm) means 
it were really their work, though it properly to measure ; ana the sense 
had been done by the apostle himself, is, that God had measured odt or ap- 
Nay more, it is probable that they portioned their respective fields of 
boasted of what had been done by the labour ; that by his providence he had 
mere influence of their name. Oc- assigned to each one his proper sphere, 
cupying a central position, they sup- and that in the distribution Corinth 
posed that their reputation had gone had fallen to the lot of Paul. In 
abroad, and that the mere influence going there he had kept within the 
of th/eir reputation had had an impor- proper limits ; in boasting of his la- 
tant effect. Not so with Paul. He hours and success there he did not 
made no boast of any thing but what boast of what did not belong.to him. 
God had enabled him to do by his <([ A measure to reach even unto you. 
evangelical labours, and by personal The sense is, “ the limitB assigned me 
exertions. He entered into no other include you, and I may therefore justly 
men’s labours, and claimed nothing that boast of what I have done among yon 
others had done as his own. He was as within my proper field of labour,” 
not bold enough for that. % But ac - Paul was the apostle to the Gentiles 
cording to the measure of the rule, <bc. (Acts xxvi. 17, 18) ; and the whole 
Marg. Or, line. The word rendered country of Greece therefore he re- 
** rule(Greek, mw>, whence our garded as falling within the limits a*- 
English word canon) means properly signed to him. Ho one therefore 
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14 For we stretch not ourselves 
beyond our measure, as though we 
reached unto you, for we are come 
as far as to you also in preaching 
the gospel of Christ: 

a Ro. 15.20. 

could blame him for going there as if 
he was an intruder; no one assert 
that he had gone beyond the proper 
bounds. 

14. For we stretch not ourselves be¬ 
yond our measure. In coming to 
preach to you we have not gone be¬ 
yond the proper limits assigned us. 
We have not endeavoured to enlarge 
the proper boundaries, to stretch the 
line which limited us, but have kept 
honestly yithin the proper limits. 
1[ As though we reached not unto you. 
That is, as if our boundaries did not 
extend so far as to comprehend you. 
We have not overstepped the proper 
limits, as if Greece was not within the 
proper sphere of action. *11 For we 
are come as far as to you, tfcc. In the 
regular work of preaching the gospel 
we have come to you. We have gone 
from place to place preaching the 
gospel where we had opportunity; we 
have omitted no important places, 
until in the regular discharge of our 
duties in preaching wo have reached 
you and have preached tho gospel to 
you. We have not omitted other 
places in order to come to you and 
enter into the proper field of labour of 
others, but in the regular work of 
making the gOBpel known as far as 
possible to all men we have come to 
Corinth. Far as it is, therefore, from 
the place whore we started, we have 
approached it in a regular mhnner, 
and have not gone out of our proper 
province in doing it. 

15. Not boasting of things without 
our memture. There is here probably 
an allusion to the false teachers at 
Corinth. They had come after Paul 
had been there, and had entered into 
hi* labours. When he had founded 
the church; when he had endured 
trials and persecutions in order to 
reach Corinth ; when he had laboured 
there fbr a year and a half (Acts xviii. 
11), they came and entered the quiet 
and easy field, formed parties, and 
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15 Not boasting of things with¬ 
out our measure, that is, of a 
other men’s labours; but having 
hope when your faith is increased, 
that we shall be 1 enlarged by 
1 or, magnified in you. 

claimed tlo field as their own. Paul 
says that li^Sad not courage to do 
that; see Note>ver. 12. That required 
a species of boldness to which ho could 
lay no claim; and he did not assume 
honour to himself like that. That 
is, of other men's labours. Not in¬ 
truding into churches which we did 
not establish, and claiming the right 
to diroct their affairs, and to oxclud© 
the founders from all proper honours 
[ and all influence, and endeavouring to 
alienate tho affections of Christians 
from their spiritual father and guide. 

^ But having hope, Ac. So far from 
this; so far from a desire to enter into 
tho labours of others and quietly en¬ 
joying the avails of their industry; and 
so far oven from a desire to sit down 
ourselves and enjoy tho fruit of our 
own labours. I desire to penetrate 
other untrodden Regions; to encounter 
new dangers; to go where the gospel 
has not been planted, and to rear 
other churches there. 1 do not, there¬ 
fore, make these remarks as if I wished 
even to dispossess the teachers that 
have entered into my labours. I make 
them because I wish to be aided by 
you in extending the gospel further; 
and I look to your assistance in order 
that I may have the means of going 
into tho regions where I have not 
made known the name of tho Re¬ 
deemer. f When your faith is in¬ 
creased. When you become so strong 
as not to need my presence and my 
constant care ;. and when you shall 
be able to speed me on my way and 
ta aid me on my journey. He oxpected 
to be assisted by them in his efforts to 
carry the gospel to other countries. 
That we shall be enlarged. Marg. 
Magnified by you. Bloomfield sup¬ 
poses that this means, “ to gain fame 
and glory by youthat is, as the 
teacher may justly by his pupils. So 
Robinson renders it, “ to make great, I 
to praise." But to me the idea seems / 
to be that he wished them to enlarge 
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to wto raW albun-1 bo** to another than’* line 1 of 
' ’ thing* asada iewfy to oui 1.'id. 

preaoh the gospel in the 17 fiat * he that gloeieth, let 
dfeyond you, and not to, .him glory in the Lord. 

1 or, rule. , , a JetM. 


or magnify him by introducing him to 
larger fields of action; by giving him 
A wider sphere of labour. It was not 
that he wisMytobe magnified by ob¬ 
taining a wt|^ .reputation, not as a 
matter of mmSfr ambition, but he 
Wtohed to nafflMn work and sucoess 
greatly enlarged. This he hoped to 
Ee enabled to do partly by the aid of 
the church at Corinth. When they 
1 became able to manage their own 
aflhirs; when his time was not de¬ 
manded to superintend them; when 
their faith became so strong that his 
presence was not needed; and when 
they should assist him in his prepar¬ 
ation# fer travel, then he would enter 
on his wider field of labonr. He had 
ho intention of sitting down in ease 
as the false teachers in Corinth seem 
disposed to have done. If According 
to oar rule. Greek, “ According to 
our canonj” see op w. 13. The 
sense is, according to The rule by 
which the sphere of his labours had 
been marked out. His rule was to 
carry the gospel as far as possible to 
the heathen world. • He regarded the 
regions lying far beyond Corinth as 
doming properly within his limits; and 
he desired to occupy that field. 
1>AUmdantiy. Greek, Unto abun¬ 
dance. So as to abound; that is, to 
ooeupy the field assigned as fer as 
possible. 

16. To preach thegotpd in the re¬ 
gions beyond you. What regions are 
referred to here can be only a matter 
Of conjecture. It may be that he 
wished to preach in other parts of 
Greece, and that he designed to go 

Arcadia or Laoedmmon. Rosen- 
■SBUes^opposei that as the Corinth- 
J AM tBm engaged in commerce, the 
; (toast Is hoped that by them some 
tMbtn of the gospel would reach the 
atoames with which they were en- 

S traffic. But I think it most 
that' he alludes to Italy and 
It to certain that he had 
be design of vtotteg Spain 


(Bom. xv. St, 28) f.and he doubtless 
wished the > Corinthihns to pid him in 
that purpose, and was anxious to do 
this as soon ad the condition Of the 
eastern ohurches would allow jt. 
If And not to boael in another man’s 
tine of thingi, <fcc. Marg.TBuiv, the 
same word (#«mw>) which ooours in 
ver. 13. The meaning is, that Paul 
did not mean to boast of what pro¬ 
perly belonged to others. He did not 
claim what they had done as his own. 
He did not intend to. labour within 
what was properly their bounds, and 
then to claim the field and the result 
of the labour as his. He probably 
means here to intimate that this had 
been dene by the felse teachers of 
Corinth; hut so far was he from de¬ 
signing to do this,that he meant soon- 
to leave Corinth, whioh was properly 
within his limits, and the church which 
he had founded there, to go and preach 
the gospel to other regions. Whether 
Paul ever went to Spain has been a 
question (see Note on Rom. xv. 24); 
but it is certain that he west to Rome, 
and that he preached the gospel in 
many other plaoes after this besides 
Corinth. 

If. But he that glorieth. Be that 
boasts. Whatever may be the occasion 
of his boasting, whether in planting 
churches or in watering them; whe¬ 
ther in his purposes, plans; toils, or 
auccesjL Paul himself did not deem it 
improper on some occasions to boast 
(chap. xi. 16; xii. 8), but it was not 
of his own power, attainments, or 
righteousness. He was disposed to 
trace all to the Lord, and t« regard 
him as the source of all blessing and 
all euooess. If Let him glory in the 
Lord. In this serious and weighty 
admonition, Paul designs, doubtless,' 
to express the manner in whioh he 
was accustomed to glory, and to Anu 
nisk an admonition to the Corinthians. 
In. the previous part «f the chapter 
there had been souse Were Irony. Be 
elate# the ohaptrMtoitk tfmmtmott 
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18 For qot h$ th»t coin- but • whom the Lord com- 
mendeth himself is*; approved, mendeth. 


seriousness and solemnity of manner/ 1 
in order to show on* his part that, he 
was not disposed io glory in his own 
attainments and to admonish them 
not to boast of theirs* If they had 
my thing valuable they should regard 
the Lord as the author of it. In this 
admonitiop is probable that Paul 
had in hi^oy© the passage in Jer. ix. 
23, 24; though he has not expressly 
quoted it. " Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let 
not the rich man glory in his riches ; 
but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he uftderstandeth and knoweth 
mo, that I am the Lord which exor¬ 
cise loving-kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth.” The 
sentiment is a favourite one with 
I Paul, as it should be with all Chris¬ 
tians; see Note On 1 Cor. i. 31. On 
this verse we may here remark, I. 
That nothing is more common than 
for men to boast or glory. Little as 
they really have in which to glory, 
yet there is no one probably who has 
not something of which he is proud, 
and of which he is disposed to boast. 
It would be difficult or impossible to 
find a persofc who had not something 
on which he prided himself; some¬ 
thing in which he esteemed himself 
superior to others. II. The things of j 
which they boast are very various. I 
(1.) Many are proud of their personal ‘ 
beauty; many, too, who would be un¬ 
willing td-be thought proud^nf it. 
(2.) Many glory in their accomplish¬ 
ments ; or, what is more likely, in the 
accomplishments of their children. 
(3.) Many glory in their talents; 
talents for any thing, valuable or not, 
in which they suppose they surpass 
others. They glory in their talent 
for eloquence, or science, or gaining 
knowledge; or in their talent for 
gaining property or keeping it; for 
their skill in their professions or call¬ 
ings ,* for their ability to run, to leap, 
or to practise even any trick or sleight 
of hand. There is nothing so worth¬ 
less tftrit it dees not? constitute a sub¬ 


ject of glorying, provided it be ours. 

If it belong to others it may be value¬ 
less. (4.) Many glory in their pro¬ 
perty ; in fine houses, extended plan¬ 
tations, or in the reputation of being 
rich ; or in gorgeou%.<fi|p|S, equipage, ¥ 
and furniture. In. short, there is 
nothing which men^.|MM#ess in which 
they are not prone td^ftory. Forgetful 
of God the giver; forgetful that all 
may he soon taken from them, or that 
they soon must leave all; forgetful 
that none of these things can consti¬ 
tute a distinction in the grave or be¬ 
yond, they boast as if these thuiglf i 
wero to remain for over, and as if they \ 
had been acquired independently of 
God. How prone is the man of 
talents to forget that God has given 
him his intellect, and that for its pro¬ 
per uso he must give account 1- Hoifc 
prone is the rich man to forget that 
he must die ! How prone the gay and s 
tho beautiful to forget that they will 
lie undistinguished in the grave; and 
that death will consume them as soon 
as the most vile and worthless of the 
species ! Ill. If we glory it should 
be in the Lord. We should ascribe 
our talents, wealth, health, strength, 
and salvation to him. We should re¬ 
joice, (1.) That we have such a Lord, 
so glorious, so full of mercy, so power¬ 
ful, so worthy of confidence and love. 
(2.) We should rejoice in our endow¬ 
ments and possessions as his gift. We 
should rejoice that we may come and 
lay every thing at his feet, and what¬ 
ever may be our rank, or talents, or 
learning, we should rejoice that we 
may come with the humblest child of 
poverty, and sorrow, and want, and 
say, " Not unto us, not unto vtf, but 
unto thy name give glory, for thy 
mercy and for thy truth’s sakaflA Ps. 
cxv. 1; see Note on 1 Cor. i. 3s.- 
18. For not he who eommendeth 
himself, Ac. Not he who boasts of 
his talents and endowments. He is 


express. % Is approved. By God, 
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It is no evidence that we shall be | ver. 3. They arc at war, with sin in 


saved that we are prone to commend 
ourselves ; see Rom. xvi. 10. But 
whom the Lord commendeth: see 
Note on Rom. ii. 29. The idea here 
is, that men are to bo approved or re¬ 
jected by God. He is to pass judg¬ 
ment on them, and that judgment is 
to be in accordance with his estimate 
of their character, and not according 
to their own. If he approves them 
they will be saved; if he does not, vain 
will be all theifVmpty boasting; vain 
all their reliance on their wealth, elo¬ 
quence, learning, or earthly honours. 
None will save them from condemna¬ 
tion ; not all these things can purchaso 
for them eternal life. Paul thus 
seriQusly shows that we should be 
mainly anxious to obtain the divine 
favour. It should be the grand aim 
and purpose of our life; and we should 
repress all disposition for vain-glory 
or self-confidence; all reliance on our 
talents, attainments, or accomplish- 
• ments for salvation. Our boast is 

THAT WE HAVE SUCH A REDEEMER; 
AND IN THAT WE ALL MAT GLORY. 

REMARKS. 

1. Wo should have no desire to 
show off any peculiar boldness or 
energy of character which we may 
have; ver. 1, 2. We should greatly 
prefer to evince the gentleness and 
meekness of Christ. Such a char¬ 
acter is in itself of far. more value than 
one that is merely energetic and bold; 
that is rash, authoritative, and fond 
of display. 

2. They who are officers in the 
church should have no desire to ad¬ 
minister discipline; ver. 2. Some 
men are so fond of power that they 
always love to exercise it. They are 
willing to show it even by inflicting 
punishment on others; and “dressed 
m a little brief authority" they are 
oonatajptly seeking occasion to show 
their consequence; they magnify 
trifles ; they are unwilling to pass by 
the slightest offences. The reason is 
not that they Jove the truth, but that 
they jjpve their own consequence, and j 
they sqek every opportunity to show it. | 

9. AH'Christians and all Christian 
minister* are engaged in a warfare; 


their own hearts, and with sin wher¬ 
ever it exists on earth, and with the 
powers of darkness. With foes so 
numerous and so vigilant, they should 
not expect to live a life of ease or 
quietness. Peace, perfect peace, they 
may expect in heaven, not on earth. 
Here they aro to fight the good fight 
of faith and thus to lay hold on eternal 
life. It has been the common lot of 
all the children of God to maintain 
such a war, and shall we expect to be 
exempt ? 

“ Shall / be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease,- 
While others fought to win the prize, 

And sailed through bloody seas ? 

“ Are there no foes for me toCace, 

Must I not stem the flood ? 

Is this Vile world a friend to gracp, 

To help mo on to God?” 

4. The weapons of the Christian 
are not to be carnal, but are to be 
spiritual; ver. 4. He is not to make 
his way by the exhibition of human 
.passion ; in bloody strife ; and by act- 
! ing under the influenco of ambitious 
| feelings. Truth is his weapon ; and 

armed with truth, and aided by the 
Spirit of God, he is to expect the vic¬ 
tory. How different is the Christian 
warfare from others! How different 
is Christianity from other Bystems 1 
Mahomet made his way by arms, and 
propagated his religion amidst the din 
of battle. But not .so Christianity. 
That is to make its way by the silent, 
but mighty operation of truth; and 
there is not a rampart of idolatry and 
sin that is not yet to fall before it. 

5. The Christian should be a man 
of a pure spirit; ver. 4. He is to 
make his way by the truth. He should 
therefore love the truth, and he should 
seek to diffuse it as far as possible. In 
propagating or defending it, he should 
be always mild, gentle, and kind.' 
Truth is never advanced, and an ad¬ 
versary is never convinced, where 
passion is evinced; where there is a 
haughty manner or a belligerent spirit. 
The apostolic precepts aro full of wis¬ 
dom, “speaking the^trnth in love” 

I Eph. iv. 15), “in meekness inbtruct- 
I ing those that oppose themselves; if 
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I God peradventure will give them re- 
| pentanco to the acknowledging of the 
truth;’’ 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

G. In his warfare the Christian shall 
conquer; ver. 4,5. Against the truth 
of Christianity nothing has been able 
to stand. It made its way against 
the arrayed opposition of priests and 
emperors; against customs and laws; 
•against inveterate habits and opinions; 
against all forms of sin, until it tri¬ 
umphed, and “ the banners of the faith 
floated from the palaces of the Cesars.” 
So it will be in all the conflicts with 
evil. Nothing is more certain than 
that the powers of darkness in this 
world are destined to fall before the 
power of Christian truth, and that 
every stronghold of sin shall yet he 
demolished; So it is in the conflicts 
of the individual Christian. He may 
struggle long and hard. He may have 
many foes to contend with. But he 
1 shall gain the victory, llis triumph 
shall be secure; and he shall yet bo 
enabled to say, “ t have fought a good 
fight— henceforth there is laid up for ; 

me A CROWN.” 

“ The saints in all this glorious war 
Shall conquer though they die; 

They see the triumph from alar. 

Ami seize it with their eye." 

7- Tot all should feel their depend¬ 
ence on God; ver. 4. It is only 
through him and by his aid that we J 
have any power. Tr^th itself has no | 
power except as it is attended and 
directed by God ; and wo should en¬ 
gage in our conflict feeling that none 
but God can give us the victory. If 
forsaken by him, we shall fall ;if sup¬ 
ported by him, we may face wflhout 
fear a “ frowning world,” and all the 
powers of the “ dark world of hell.” 

8. We should not judge by the out¬ 
ward appearance ; ver. 7. It is the 
heart that determines the character; 
and by that God shall judge us, and 
by that we should judge ourselves. 

9. We should aim to extend the 
gospel as far as possible ; ver. 14—10. 
Paul aimed to go beyond the regions 
where the gospel had been preached, 
and to extend it to far distant lands. 
So the “field ” still “ is the world.” 
A large portion of ithe earth is yet 


unevangelized. Instead, therefore, of 
sitting down quietly in enjoyment and 
ease, let us, like him, earnestly desire 
to extend the influence of pure reli¬ 
gion, and to bring distant nations to 
the saving knowledge of the truth. 

10. Let us not boast in ourselves; 

ver. 17. Not of our talents, wealth, 
learning, or accomplishments let us 
glory. But let us glory that we ha\e 
such a God as Jkiiovaii. Let us 
glory that wo have such a Redeemer 
as Jesus Christ. I*»t us glory that 
we have such a sanctifier as the* Holy 
Spirit. Let us acknowledge God as 
the source of all our blessings, and to i 
him let us honestly consecrate our : 
hearts and our lives. j 

11. What a reverse of judgtpent j 
there will yet he on human character! i 
ver. 17. I s *. Ilow many now com - : 
mend themselves who will he eon- j 
demnr.d in the last day. How many 
men boast of their talents ami morals, 1 
and eveu their religion, who will then ! 
he involved in indiscriminate con¬ 
demnation with the most vile and 
worthless of the race. How anxious 
should we he, therefore, to socure tin* 
approbation of God ; and whatever I 
our fellow-men may say of us, how ; 
infinitely desirable is it to he com- i 
mended then by our heavenly Lather. ' 

CHAPTER XI. 

Tins chapter is connected in its 
general design with the preceding. 1 
The object of Paul is to vindicate j 
himself from the charges which had j 
been brought against hirn, and espc- ! 
daily to vindicate his claims to the I 
apostolic office. It is ironical in its I 
character, and is of course severe ' 
upon the false teachers who had ac- j 
cused him in Corinth. The main pur- I 
poso is to state his claims to the otfieo j 
of an apostle, and especially to show • 
that when ho mentioned thoso claims, 
or even boasted of his labours, ho had 
ground for doing so. It would^seem 
that they had charged him' with 
in boasting as he had done. 
Probably the false teachers were loud 
in proclaiming their own praise, hut 
represented Paul as guilty of folly in 
praising himself. He therefore (ver. 

1) asks them if they could bear with 
him a little further in his folly, and 
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| entreats them to do it. This verse 
! contains the scope of the chapter; 
! and the remainder of the chapter is 
an enumeration of the causes which 
he had for his boasting, though pro¬ 
bably each reason is adapted to some 
form of accusation brought against 
him. 

Having entreated them to bear 
with him a little further, ho states the 
reasons why he was disposed to go 
into this subject at all; ver. 2—4. It 
was not because he was disposed to 
sound his own praise, but it was from 
love to them. He had espoused them 
as a chaste virgin to Christ. He was 
afraid that their affections would be 
alienated from the Redeemer. Ho re¬ 
minded them of the manner in which 
Eve was tempted ; and he reminded 
them that by the samo smooth and 
plausible arts their affections might 
also be stolen away, and that they 
might be led into sin. He reminds 
them that there was danger of their re¬ 
ceiving another gospel, and expresses 
the apprehension that they had done 
it, and that they had embraced a de¬ 
ceiver ; ver. 4. 

Having made this general state¬ 
ment of his design, Paul now goes 
more into detail in answering the ob¬ 
jections against him, and in showing 
the reasons which he had for boasting 
as he had done. The statement in 
answer to their objections relates to 
the following points. 

* (1.) He had supposed that ho was 

not behind the chicfest of the apostles. 

| lie had supposed that he had claims 
| to the apostolic office of as high an 
i order as any of them. Called to the 
J work as he had been, and labouring 
! as he had done, he had regarded him- 
\ Belf as having an indisputable claim 
1 to the office of an apostle. True, 
\ they had charged him with being ruffe 
in speech, a charge which ho was not 
/ disposed to deny, but in a far more 
/ important point than that he had 
showed that ho was not disqualified 
fbr the apostolic office. In knowledge, 
the main qualification, he had not 
been deficient, as probably even his 
opponents were disposed to admit; 
ver. 5, S, 

(2.) He “had not deprived himself 
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of the claims to the office and honours 
of an apostle by declining to receive 
from them a compensation, and by 
preaching the gospel without charge ; 
ver. 7—9. Probably they had alleged 
that this was a proof that he knew 
that he had no claim to the honours 
of an apostle. He, therefore, states 
exactly how this was. He had re¬ 
ceived a support, but he had robbed 
other churches to do it. And even 
when he was with them, he had re- 
ceivcd supplies from a distant church 
in order that he might not be bur- 
densomo to them. The charge was 
therefore groundless, that he knew 
that ho had no right to the support 
due to an apostle. 

(3.) He declares it to jje his fixed 
purpose that no one should prevent 
his boasting in that manner. And 
this he did because he loved them, | 
and because he would save them from ! 
the snares of those who would destroy 
them. He therefore stated the true 
character of those who attempted to 
deceive them. They were the minis¬ 
ters of Satan, appearing as the min¬ 
isters of righteousness, as Satan him¬ 
self was transformed into an angel of 
light; ver 10—15. 

(4.) Paul claims the privilege of 
boasting as a fool a little further ; 
ver. 16. And he claims that as others 
boasted,'and as they were allowed to 
do so by the Corinthians, he had also 
a right to do the same thing. They 
suffered them to boast; they allowed 
them to do it even if they devoured 
them, and smote them, and took their 
property. It was but fair, therefore, 
that hp should be allowed to boast a 
little of what he was and of what he 
had done ; ver. 17—20. 

(5.) Ho goes, therefore, into an ex¬ 
tended and most tender description 
of what he had suffered, and of his 
claims to their favourable regard. He 
had all the personal advantages aris¬ 
ing from birth which they could pre¬ 
tend to. He was a Hebrew, of the 
seed of Abraham, and a minister of 
Christ; ver. 21—23. He had en¬ 
dured far more labours and dangers 
than they had done ; and in order to 
set this before them he enumerates 
the trials through' which he had pas- 
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TT^OULD to God ye could 
Vf bear with me a little in 


sed, and states the labours which 
: constantly came upon him ; ver. 23— 

J 30. Of these things, of his sufferings, 
and trials, and infirmities, he felt that 
j he had a right to speak, and these 
j constituted a far higher claim to the j 
j confidence of tlio Christian church 
J than tho endowments of which his 
adversaries boasted. 

I (0.) As another'instance of peril 
| and suffering, he refers to the fact 
! that his life was endangered when he 
! was in Damascus, and that he barely 
; escaped Iff being lowered down from 
the wall of the city. ver. 31—33. The 
conclusion which Paul doubtless in- ! 
tends should be derived from all this 
is, that he had far higher grounds of 
claim to the office of an apostle than 
his adversaries would admit, or than 
they could furnish themselves. He 
admitted that ho was weak and sub¬ 
ject to infirmities; he did not lay 
claim to the graces of a polished elo¬ 
cution, as they did j but if a life of 
self-denial and toil, of an honest devo¬ 
tion to the cause of truth at imminent 
and frequent hazard of life, constituted 
an evidence that he was an apostle, 
he had that evidence. They appealed 
to their birth, their rank, their en¬ 
dowments as public speakers. In the 
quiet and comfort of a congregation 
and church established to their hands; 
in reaping the avails of the labours of 
others; and in the midst of enjoy¬ 
ments, they coolly laid claims to the 
honours of the ministerial office, and 
denied his claims. In trial, and peril, 
and labour, and poverty ; in scourges, 
and imprisonments, and shipwrecks; 
in hunger and thirst; in unwearied 
travelling from place to place; and in 
the care of all the churches, were his 
claims to their respect and confidence, 
and he was willing that any one that 
chose should make the comparison 
between them. Such was hie " fool¬ 
ish ” boasting; such his claims to 
their confidence and regard. 

1. Would to God. Greek, “ I 
would” ("Op«k*v).' This expresses 
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t mv folly : and indeed bear 1 with 
me. 

2 For I am jealous over you 

1 or, ye do bear. 

earnest desire, but in the Greek there 
is no appeal to God. Tho sense 
would be well expressed by “ O that," 
or “ I earnestly wish.” <|}' Ye could 
hear with me. That you would bear 
patiently with me ; that you would 
hear mo patiently, and suffer me to 
speak of myself. % Jn my folly. 
Folly in boasting. The idea seems 
to be, “ I know that boasting is gen¬ 
erally foolish, and that it is not to be 
indulged in. Hut though it is to bo 
generally regarded as folly, yet cir¬ 
cumstances compel me to it, and I 
ask your indulgence in it.” It is pos¬ 
sible also that his opponents accused 
hnn of folly in boasting so much oi 
himself. And indeed bear with me. 1 
Marg. IV do bear. Hut the text has 
probably tho correct rendering. It is j 
the expression of an earnest wish that ' 
they would tolerate him a little in 
this. IIo entreats them to boar with 
him because ho was constrained to it. 

2. For 1 am jealous over you. This 
verso expresses the reason why ho was | 
disposed to speak of his attainments, ; 
and of what he had done. It was be¬ 
cause he loved them, and because he 
feared that they were in danger of 
being seduced from tho simplicity of 
tho gospel. Tho phrase “ 1 am jeal¬ 
ous ” means properly, 1 ar¬ 

dently love you; I am full of tender 
attachment to you. Tho word was 
usual among the Greeks to denote an 
ardent affection of any kind (from 
to boil, to be fervid or fervent). The 
precise meaning is to be determined I 
bv the connection ; see Note on 1 Cor. , 
xii. 31. The word may denote the ! 
jialousy which is felt by an apprehen- j 
sion of departure from fidelity on tho *j 
part of those whom we lovo ; or it 
may denote a fervid and giowing at¬ 
tachment. Tho meaning here pro- i 
bably is, that Paul had a strong at¬ 
tachment to them. H With godly 
jealousy* Greek, “ with the zeal of 
God ” That is, with very 

great or vehement zeal—in accord¬ 
ance with the Hebrew custom when 
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i with godly jealousy : for I have 
espoused you ° to one husband, 
that I may present you as a chaste 
virgin 6 to Christ. 

3 But I fear, lest by any 

a IIos.2.19,20. 

the name God is used to denote any 
thing signally great, as the phrase 
“mountains of God,” meaning very 
elevated or lofty mountains. The 
mention of this ardent attachment 
suggested what follows. Ills mind 
reverted to the tenderness of the mar¬ 
riage relation, and to the possibility 
that in that relation the affections 
| might be estranged, lie makes use 
of this figure, therefore, to apprize 
them of the change which he appre- 
j hended. % For I have espoused you, 
Ac. The word here used (ayt'o^a) 
means properly to adapt, to fit, to join 
. together. Hence to join in wedlock, 
to marry. Here it means to marry to 
another; and the idea is, that Paul; 
had been the agent employed inform¬ 
ing a connection, similar to the mar- 
riago connection, between them and 
the Saviour. The allusion here is , 
not certain. It may refer to the cus¬ 
tom which prevailed when friends 
made and procured the marriage for 
the bridegroom ; or it may refer to 
some custom like that which prevailed 
among the Lacedemonians where 
persons were employed to form the 
lives and manners of virgins and pre¬ 
pare them for the duties of the mar- 
j ried life. The Bense is clear. Paul 
claims that it was by his instrumen- 
1 tality that they had been united to 
the Redeemer. Under him they had 
been brought into a relation to the 
Saviour similar to that sustained by 
the bride to her husband; and he felt 
! all the interest in them which natur- 
I ally grew out of that fact and from h, 
pdesire to present them blameless to 
l the pure Redeemer. The relation of 
j the Church to Christ is often repre- 
] sented by marriage ; see Eph. v. 23— 
j 33 ; Rev. xix. 7 ; xxi. 9. % To one 

i husband. To the Redeemer. That 
! J may present you as a chastg virgin 
1 to Christ. The allusion here, accord¬ 
ing to Doddridge, is, to the custom 
among the Greeks “ of having an 


means, as the serpent begu^ed 
Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in 
Christ. 

_ b Le.21.13. 

officer whoso business it was to edu¬ 
cate and form young women, especial¬ 
ly those of rank and figure, designed 
for marriage, and then t opresent them 
to those who were to be their hus¬ 
bands, and if this officer through ne¬ 
gligence permitted them to be cor¬ 
rupted between tlfc espousals and the 
consummation of the marriage, great 
blame would fall upon him.” Such a 
responsibility Paul felt. So anxious 
was he for the entire purj/y of that 
church which was to constitute “.the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife;” so anxious 
that all who were connected with that 
church should be presented pure in 
heaven. 

3. But I fear. Paul had just com¬ 
pared the church to a virgin, soon to 
be presented as a bride to the Re¬ 
deemer. The mention of this seems 
to have suggested to him the fact that 
the first woman wqp deceived and led 
astray by the tempter, and that the 
same thing might occur in regard to 
the church which he was so desirous 
should be preserved pure. The 
grounds'of his fear were, (1.) That 
Satan had seduced the first woman, 
thus demonstrating that the most holy 
were in danger of being led astray by 
temptation; and, (2.) That special 
efforts were made to seduce them from 
the faith. The persuasive arts of the 
false teachers ; the power of philoso¬ 
phy ; and the attractive and corrupt¬ 
ing influences of the world, he had 
reason to suppose might be employed 
to seduce them from simple attach¬ 
ment to Christ. ^ Lest by any means. 
Lest somehow (fttrus). It is implied 
that many means would be used ; that 
ail arts would bo tried; and that in 
some way, which perhaps they little sus¬ 
pected, these arts would be successful, 
unless they were constantly put upon 
their guard. ^ As the serpent beguiled 
Eve ; see Gen. iii. 1—11. The word 
serpent here refers doubtless to Satan, 
who was the agent by whom Eve was 
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] beguiled; see John viii. 44; 1 John 
i iiiPfi ; Rev. xii. 9 ; xx. 2. Paul did 
j not mean that they were in danger of 
! being corrupted in the same way, but - 
that similar efforts would be made to 
| seduce them. Satan adapts his temp¬ 
tations to the character and circum¬ 
stances of the tempted. He varies 
; them from age to age, and applies 
them in such a way as best to secure 
his object. Hence all should be on 
their guard. No one knows the mode 
in which he will approach him, but 
all may know that he will approach 
. them in some way. % Through his 
! subtilty ; see Gen. iii. 1. By his 
craft, art, wiles (iv rit iravou^yia). The 
^ word implies that shrewdness, cun¬ 
ning, cra^ was employed. A tempter 
always employs cunning and art to 
accomplish his object. The precise 
mode in which Satan accomplished his 
object is not certainly known. Per¬ 
haps the cunning consisted in assum- 
i ing an attractive form—a fascinating 
! manner—a maimer fitted to charm ; 
i perhaps in the idea that the eating of 
I the forbidden fruit had endowed a ser- 
| pent with the power of reason and 
speech above all other animals, and 
that it might bo expected to produce 
I a similar transformation in Eve. At 
j all events there were false pretences 
! and appearances, and such Paul np- 
i ]* rob ended would be employed by the 
false teachers to seduce and allure 
them; see on ver. 13, 14. So 
your minds should be corrupted. So 
your thoughts should bo perverted. 
So your hearts should bo alienated, 
j The mind is corrupted when the atfee- 
i tions are alienated from the proper 
; object, and when the soul is tilled with 
: unholy plans, and purposes, and desires, 
i From, the simplicity that is in Christ. 

'■ (1.) From simple and single-hearted 
devotedness to him—from pure and 
1 unmixed attachment to him. The 
! fear was that their affections would be 
j fixed on other objects, and that the 
singleness and unity of their devoted¬ 
ness to him would be destroyed. (2.) 
From his pure doctrines. By the ad¬ 
mixture of philosophy ; by the opin- 
! ions of the world thejro was danger 
I that their minds should be turned 
away from their hold on the simple 
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truths which Christ had taught. (3.) 
From that simplicity of mind and 
heart; that childlike candour and 
. docility; that freedom from all guile, 
dishonesty, and deception which so 
eminently characterized the Re¬ 
deemer. Christ had a single aim ; 
was free from all guile ; was purely 
honest; never made use of any im¬ 
proper arts; never resorted to false 
appearances, and never deceived. His 
followers should in like manner be 
artless and guiloless. There should 
be no mere cunning, no trick, no craft 
in advancing their purposes. There 
should be nothing but honesty and 
truth in all that they say. Paul was 
afraid that they would lose this beau¬ 
tiful simplicity and artlessness of 
character and manner ; and that they j 
would insensibly bo led to adopt the \ 
maxims of nicro cunning, of policy, of j 
expediency, of seductive arts which ; 
prevailed so much in the world — a , 
danger which was imminent among the 
shrewd and cunning people of Greece ; i 
’but which is confined to no time and 
no place. Christians should be more 
guileless than even children are ; as 
pure and free from trick, and from art 
and cunning as was the Redeemer 
himself. (4.) From the simplicity in 
worshijp which the l.ord Jesus com¬ 
mended and required. The worship 
which the Redeemer designed to es¬ 
tablish was simple, unostentatious, and 
pure—strongly in contrast with the 
gorgeousnesH and corruption of the 
pagan worship, and even with the im¬ 
posing splendour of the Jewish tem¬ 
ple service. He intended that it I 
should be adapted to all lands, and 
such as could be offered by all classes 
of men—a pure worship, claiming first 
the homage of the heart, and then 
such .simple external expressions as j 
Should best exhibit the homage of the : 
heart, llow easily might this be cor- I 
rupted l W hat temptations were i 
there to attempt to corrupt it by those i 
who had been accustomed to the mag- j 
niftcence of the temple service, and | 
who would suppose that the religion j 
of the Messiah could not be less goi- 
geous than that which was designed 
to shadow forth liis coming ; and by 
I those who had been accustomed to 
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4 Fpr if he that cometh we have not preached, or if ye 
preacheth another Jesus, whom receive another spirit, which • ye 

the splendid rites of the pagan wor- comes among you preaching a false 
ship, and who would suppose that the Saviour, and a false Spirit, and a false 
true religion ought not to bo less doctrine, then you bear with him with- 
costly and splendid than the false re- out any difficulty.” Another inter- 
ligion had been. If so much expense pretation still has been proposed, by 
had been lavished on false religions, supposing that the word “ me ” is to 
how natural to suppose that equal bo supplied at the close of the verse 
costliness at least should be bestowed instead of “ him,” and then the sense 
on the true religion. Accordingly the would be, “If you receive so readily 
history of the church for a consider- one who preaches another gospel, one 
able part of its existence has been who comes with far less evidence that 
little more than a record of the vari- he is sent from God than I have, and 
ous forms in which the simple wor- if you show yourselves thus ready to 
ship instituted by the Redeemer has fall in with any kind of teaching that 
been corrupted, until all that was may be brought to you, you might at 
gorgeous in pagan ceremonies and least bear with me also.”^ Amidst 
splendid in the Jewish ritual has been this variety it is not easy to ascertain 
introduce^ as a part of Christian wor- the true sense. To me it seems pro¬ 
ship. (5.) From simplicity in dress bable, however, that Paul spoke seri- 
and manner of living. The Re- ously, and that our translation has ex- 
deemer’s dress was simple. His man- pressed the true sense. The main 
ner of living was simple. Ilis re- idea doubtless is, that Paul felt that 
quirements demand great simplicity there was danger that they would be 
and plainness of apparel and manner corrupted. If they could bring a 
of life ; 1 Pet. iii. 3—6 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9, better gospel, a more perfect system, 
10. Yet how much proneness is there and proclaim a more perfect Saviour, 
at all times to depart from this ! there would be no such change. But 
What a besetting sin has it been in that could not be expected. It could 
all ages to the church of Christ ! not be done. If therefore they 
And how much pains should there be preached any other Saviour or any 
that the very simplicity that is in other gospel; if they departed from 
Christ should bo observed by all who the truths which he had taught them, 
bear the Christian name ! it would be for the worse. It could 

4. j For if he that cotmth, &c. There not be otherwise. The Saviour whom 
is much difficulty in this verse in as- he preached was perfect, and was able 
certaining the true sense, and exposi- to savo. The Spirit which ho preach- 
tors have been greatly perplexed and ed was perfect, and able to sanctify, 
divided in opinion, especially with re- The gospel which he preached was 
gard to the true sense of the last perfect, and there was no hope that it 
clause, “ ye might well bear with Aim.” could bo improved. Any change must 
It is difficult to ascertain whether be for the worse ; and as tho false 
Paul meant to speak ironically or seri- teachers varied from his instructions, 
ously ; and different views will pre- there was every reason to apprehend 
vail as different views are taken of tho that their minds would be corrupted 
design. If it bo supposed that he from tho simplicity that was in Christ, 
meant to speak seriously, the sense The principal idea, therefore, is, that 
will bo, “ If the false teacher could the gospel which he preached was ub 
recommend a better Saviour than I perfect as it could be, and that any 
have done, or a Spirit better able to change would be for the worse. No 
sanctify and save, then there would be doctrine which others brought could 
a propriety in your receiving him and be recommended because it was bet- 
tolerating his doctrines.” If the ter. By the phrase “ he that cometh ” 
former, then the sense will be, “ You is meant doubtless the false teacher in 
cannot well bear with me ; but if a man Corinth. Preacheth another Jesus. 
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have not received, or another • 
gospel, which ye have not ac¬ 
cepted, ye might well bear 1 with 
! him. 

| a 

j J or, with me. 

, Proclaims one who is more worthy of 
j your love and more able to save. If 1 
: ho that comes among you and claims 
your affections can point out another 
Christ who is more worthy of your 
confidence, then I admit that you do 
well to receive him. It is implied 
here that this could not bo done. The 
Lord Jesus in his character and work 
is perfect. No Saviour superior to 
him has been provided ; none but he 
is necessajjv. Whom we have not 
preached. ^Let them show, if they 
can, that they have any Saviour to 
tell of whom wo have not preached. 
We have given all the evidence that 
we are sent by God, and havo laid all 
the claim to your confidence, which 
they can do for having made known 
the Saviour. They with all their pre¬ 
tensions have no Saviour to tell you 
of with whom we have not already 
made you acquainted. They have no 
claims, therefore, from this quarter 
which we have not also. 1} Or if ye 
receive another spirit, Ac. If they 
can preach to you another Sanctifier 
and Comforter; or if under their 
ministry you have received higher 
proofs of the power of the Spirit in 
performing miracles; in the gift of 
tongues; in renewing sinners and in 
comforting your hearts. The idea is, 
that Paul had proclaimed the exis¬ 
tence and agency of the same Holy 
Spirit which they did; that his preach¬ 
ing had been attended with as strik¬ 
ing proofs of the presence and power 
of that Spirit; that he had all the 
evidence of a divine commission from 
such an influence attending his la¬ 
bours which they could possibly have. 
They could reveal no spirit better able 
to sanctify and save ; none who had 
more power than the Holy Spirit which 
they had received under the preach¬ 
ing of Paul, and there was therefore 
no reason why they should be “ cor¬ 
rupted ” or seduoed from the simple 
doctrines which they had received, 


5 For I suppose I h was not a 
whit behind the very chia^est 
apostles. 

6 But though c I be rude in 

M Co. 15.10; Chsp. 12.11. 

_ c I Co. 1.17(2.1,13. 

and follow others. ^ Or another gos¬ 
pel , Ac. A gospel more worthy oi 
your acceptance—one more free, moro 
full, moro rich in promises ; one that 
revealed a better plan of salvation, or 
that was more fall of comfort and 
peace. If Ye might well bear with 
him. Marg. “ with me." The word 
him is not in the Greek ; but is pro¬ 
bably to be supplied. The sense is, 
there would then be some excuse for 
your conduct. There would he some 
reason why you should wolcorae such 
teachers. lint if this cannot be done : 
if they can preach no other and no 
better gospel and Saviour than I have 
done, then there is no oxcuse. There 
is no reason why you should follow 
such teachers and .forsake thoso who 
were your earliest guides in religion 
—Let us never forsake the gospel 
which we have till we are sure wo can 
get a better. Lot us adhere to the 
simple doctrines of the New Testa¬ 
ment until some one can furnish bet¬ 
ter and clearer doctrines. Let us 
follow the rules of Christ in our opin¬ 
ions and our conduct; our plans, our 
mode of worship, our dress, and our 
amusements, engagements, and com¬ 
pany, until wo can certainly ascertain 
that there are better rules. A man 
is foolish for making any change until 
ho has evidence that ho is likely to 
better himself; and it remains yet to 
bo proved.that any one has ever bet¬ 
tered himself or his family by forsak¬ 
ing the simple doctrines of the Bible, 
and embracing a philosophical specu¬ 
lation ; by -forsaking the scriptural 
views of the Saviour as the incarnate 
God, and embracing the views which 
represent him as a mere man ; by 
forsaking the simple and plain rules 
of Christ about our manner of life, 
our dress, and our words and actions, 
and embracing those which are re¬ 
commended by mere fashion and by 
the cu-toms of a gay world. 

5. For I suppose, Ac. I think that 
_ «l_. 
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speech, yet not * in knowledge ; 
but we have been thoroughly 
made manifest b among you in all 
things. 

a Ep.3 4. 

I gave as good evidence that I was 
commissioned by God as the most 
eminent of the apostles. In the 
miracles which I performed ; in the 
abundance of my labours, and in my 
success, I suppose that I did not fall 
behind any of them. If so, I ought 
to be regarded and treated as an 
apostle ; and if so, then the false 
teachers should not be allowed to 
supplant me in your affections, or to 
seduce you from the doctrines which 
I have taught. On the evidence that 
Paul was equal to others in the pro¬ 
per proof of a commission.from God; 
see Notes on ver. 21—80. 

G. But though 1 be rude in speech; 
see Note, chap. x. 10. The word 
rendered rude here (fiiclrns) means 
properly a private .citizen, in opposi¬ 
tion to one in a public station; then a 
ileboian, or one unlettered or un¬ 
earned, in opposition to one of more 
elevated rank, or one who is learned ; 
see Notes on Acts iv. 13 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
1G. The idea is, rny language is that 
of a plain unlettered person. This 
was doubtless charged upon him by 
his enemies, and it may bo that he 
designed in part to admit the truth 
of the charge. % Yet not in know¬ 
ledge. I do not admit that I am 
ignorant of the religion which I pro¬ 
fess to teach. I claim to be ac¬ 
quainted with tho doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. It docs not appear that they 
charged him with ignorance. If it be 
asked how the admission that he was 
rude in speech consists with the fact 
that he was endowed by the Holy 
Spirit with the power ,pf speaking 
languages, we may observe that Paul 
had undoubtedly learned to speak 
Greek in his native place (Tarsus in 
Cilicia), and that the Greek which he 
had learned there was probably a 
corrupt kind, such as was spoken in 
that place. It was this Greek which 
he probably continued to speak ; for 
there is no more reason to suppose 
that the Holy Spirit would aid him 


7 Have I committed an offence in 
abasing myself that ye might be 
exalted, because I have preached to 
you the gospel of God freely ? 

b chap.12.12. 

in speaking a language Tfhich he had 
thus early learned than he would in 
speaking Hebrew. The endowments 
of the Holy Spirit were conferred to 
enable the apostles to speak languages 
which they had never learned, not in 
perfecting them in languages with 
which they were before acquainted. 
It may have been true, therefore, 
that Paul may have spoken some 
languages which he never learned 
with more fluency and perfection than 
he did those which he had learned to 
speak when he was young * See the 
remarks of the Archbishop of Cani- 
bray, as quoted by Doddridge in loc. 
It may be remarked, also, that some 
estimate of the manner of Paul on 
this point may he formed from his 
writings. Critics profoundly ac¬ 
quainted with the Greek language 
remark, that while there is great 
energy of thought and of diction in 
the writings of Paul; while he chooses 
or coins most expressive words, yet 
that there is everywhere a want of 
Attic elegance of manner, and of the 
smoothness and beauty which were 
so grateful to a Grecian car. f But j 
we have been thoroughly made main- i 
fest, <fcc. You have known all about 
me. I have concealed nothing from 
you, and you have had ample oppor¬ 
tunity to become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with me. The meaning is, 

“ I need not dwell on this. I need 
speak no more of my manner of 
speech or knowledge. With all that 
you are well acquainted.” 

7. Have I committed an offence. 
Have I done wrong. Greek, “ Have 
I committed a sin.” There is here 
a somewhat abrupt transition from 
the previous verse; and the connec¬ 
tion is not very apparent.. Perhaps 
the connection is this. “ I admit my 
inferiority in regard to my manner of 
speaking. But this does not interfere 
with my full understanding of the doc-' 
trines which I preach, nor does it in¬ 
terfere with the numerous evidences j 
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| 8 I robbed other churches, 9 And when I was present 

I taking wages of them ,-to do you with you, and wanted, I • was 
j service. chargeable to no man : for that 

| a Ac. 18.3; lTh.2.0. 

; which I have fhrnished that I am is, that he, as it were, robbed them, 

! called to the office of an apostle, because he did not render an equiva- 

1 What then is the ground of offence ? lent for what they gave him. They 

j In what have I erred ? Wherein supported him when he was labouring 

j have I shown that I was not qualified for another people. A conqueror who 
J to be an apostle ? Is it in the fact plunders a country gives no equiva - 
I that I have not chosen to press my lent for what he takes. In this sense 
j claim to a support, but have preached only could Paul say that he had 
■ the gospel without charge IV There plundered the church at Philippi, 
j can be no doubt that they urged this Ilis general principle was, that “ the 
! as an objection to him, and as a proof labourer was worthy of his hire,” and 
that he was conscious that he had no that a man was to receive his support 
claim to the office of an apostle ; see from the people for whom ho laboured 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 3—18. Paul (seel Cor. ix. 7—14), but this rule he 
here answers this charge ; and the sum had not observed in this case. Tak- 
of his reply is, that he had received ing wages of them. Receiving a sup- 
a support, but that it had come from port from them. They boro uiy t»x- 
j others, a support which they had fur- ponses. To do yon service. That 
mshed because the Corinthians had I might labour among you without 
negfected to do it. In abasing '■ being supposed to ho striving to ob- 
myself. By labouring with my own j tain your property, and that I might 
hands ; by submitting to voluntary j not be compelled to labour with my * 
poverty, and by neglecting to urge j own hands, and thus to prevent my 
my reasonable claims for a support. , preaching the gospel as I could other- 
f That ye might be exalted. In ; wise do. The supply from other 
spiritual blessings and comforts. 1 churches rendered it unnecessary in 
did it Because I could thus hotter a great measure that his time should 
promote religion among you. I could he taken off from the ministry in 
thus avoid the charge of aiming at order to obtain a support, 
the acquisition of wealth ; could shut 0. And when I was present with 
the mouths of gainsayers, and could you. When I was labouring in order 
more easily secure access to you. Is to build up the church in Corinth, 
it now to be seriously urged as a fault I was chargeable to no man. 1 was 
that I have sought your welfare, and burdensome to no one ; or more litor- 
that in doing it I have submitted to ally, “ I did not lie as a dead weight 
great self-denial and to many hard- upon you.” The word hero used, 
j ships? See Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 18, seq. which occurs nowhere else in the 
8. I robbed other churches. The New Testament (**tii>*£*«*■«), means, 
churches of Macedonia and elsewhere, literally, to become torpid against, i. e. 
which had ministered to his wants, to the detriment of any one; and 
Probably he refers especially to the hence to be burdensome. According 
church at Philippi (see Phil. iv. 15, to Jerome, its use here is a Cilicism * 
16), which seems to have done more of Paul. The idea is that he did not I 
than almost any other church for his lead a torpid, inactive life at the ex- i 
support. By the use of the word pense of others. Ho did not expect a i 
“robbed” here Paul does not mean support from them when he was doing 1 
that he had obtained any thing from nothing ; nor did he demand support 
them in a violent or unlawful manner, which would in any sense be a burden 
or any thing which they did not give to them. By his own hands (Acts : 
voluntarily. The word (i *vk*i*a) xviii. 3), and by the aid which he re- 
means properly, “ I spoiled, plunder- ceived from abroad, he was supported 
ed, robbed,” but tho idea of Paul here without deriving aid from the people j 
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which r Was lacking to me, the • 10 As the truth of Christ is in 

brethren which came from Mace- me, 1 no man shall stop me of this 
donia supplied: and in all things boasting in the regions of Achaia. 

I'have kept myself from being 11 Wherefore? because I love 
burdensome unto you, and so will you not ? God Inoweth. 

1 keep myself. 12 But what I do, that I will do, 

a Ph.4.10,15. 3 this boasting shall not be stopped in me. 


of Corinth, And in all things, Ac. 
In all respects I have carefully kept 
myself from being a burden on the 
church. Paul had no idea of living 
at other men’s expense ■when he was 
doing nothing. He did not, as a 
general thing, mean to receive any 
thing for which lie had not rendered 
a fair equivalent; a just principle for 
ministers and for ail other men ; see 
chap. xii. 13. 

10. As the truth of Christ is in me. 
That is, I solemnly declare this as in 
the presence of Christ. As I am a 
Christian man ; as I feel bound to 
declare the truth, and as I must 
answer to Christ. It is a solemn 
form of asseveration, equal to an 
oath ; see Note on Rom. ix. 1; comp. 

1 Tim. i'i. 1. ^ No man shall stop 
me, Ac. Marg. This boasting shall 
not be stopped in me; see Note on 1 
- Cor. ix. 15. The idea hero is, that 
Paul was solemnly determined that 
the same thing should continue. He 
had not boon burdensome to any, and 
he was resolved that ho would not be. 
Rather than be burdensome he had 
laboured with his own hands, and he 
meant to do it still. No man in all 
Achaia should over have reason to 
say that he had been an idler, and had 
been supported by the churches when 
he was doing nothing. It was the 
fixed and settled purpose of his life 
never to be burdensome to any man. 
What a noble resolution ! How fixed 
were the principles of his life ! And 
what an instance of magnanimous* 
■elf-denial and of elevated purpose ! 
Every man, minister or otherwise, 
should adopt a similar resolution. 
He should resolve to receive nothing 
for whioh he has not rendered a fair 
equivalent, find resolve if he has 
health never to be a burden to his 
friends or to the church of God. 
And oven if lick he may yet feel that 


he is not burdensome to others. If 
he is gentle and grateful; if he makes 
no unnecessary care ; and especially 
if he furnishes an example of patience 
and piety, and seeks the blessing of 
God on his benefactors, he furnishes 
them what they will usually esteem 
an ample equivalent. No man need 
be burdensome to liis friends; and all 
shouldresolve that by the grace of God 
theynever will be. There is considera¬ 
ble variety in the MSS. here (see Mill 
on the place), but in regard to the 
general sense there can be no doubt. 
Nothing Bhould ever hinder this 
boasting; nothing should deprivehim 
of the privilege of saying that he had 
not been a burden, In the regions 
of Afhaia. Achaia was that part of 
Greece of which Corinth was the 
capital; see Note on Acts xviii. 12. 

11. Wherefore , Ac. It is not be¬ 
cause I do not love you. It is not 
from pride, or because I would not as 
willingly receive aid from you as from 
any other. It is not because I am 
more unwilling to be under obligation 
to you than to others. I have a deep 
and tender attachment to you; but it 
is because I can thus best promote 
the gospel and advance the kingdom 
of the Redeemer. Possibly it might 
have been thought that his unwilling¬ 
ness to receive aid from them was 
some proof of reserve towards them 
or want of affection, and this may have 
been urged against him. This he 
solemnly denies. 

12. But what I do. The course of 
life which I have been pursuing I will 
continue to pursue. That is, I will 
continue to preach as I have dohe 
without demanding a support. I will 
labour with my own hands if neces¬ 
sary ; I will preach without demand -. 
ing rigidly what I might be entitled 
to.. f That I may cut off occasion. 
That I might give them no opportun- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


that I may cut off occasion from 13 For such'are false * apostles, 
them « which desire occasion; that deceitful • workers, transforming 
wherein they glory, they may be themselves into the apostles of 
found even as we. Christ. 

a Ga.1.7; Ph.l.T5,&c. « Ph.3.2; Tltl.10,11. 

_6 Gr. 2.4; 2 Pet.2.1; 1 John 4.1} Re.2.2. 

ity of accusing me of desiring to grow had not urged the right . He had re¬ 
rich, and of calumniating me. Paul ceived nothing from the church at 
meant that they should have no Corinth, and ho meant to receive 
plausible pretext even for accusing nothing. He had honestly preached 
him ; that no man should bo able to the gospel to thorn without charge, 
say that he was preaching merely for and he meant still to do it, 1 Cor. ix. 
the hire. If Which desire occasion. 18. They should, therefore, have no 
No doubt his enemies eagerly sought opportunity from his conduct cither 
opportunities of accusing him, and to accuse him of preaching for money, 
greatly wished for some plausible rca- or of sheltering themselves under his 
son for charging him with that which example in protending to preach for 
would be disgraceful and ruinous to nothing when they wore in fact ob- 
his character. Or it may mean that taining large sums from the people, 
they desired opportunity from tho ex- ^f They may be found even as we. 
ample bf Paul to justify themselves in That they may be compelled honestly 
their' course ; that they took wages to pursue such a course ns 1 do, and 
from the church at Corinth largely, be found to be in fact what they pre- 
and desired to he able to say that they tend to be. The sense is, “ 1 mean 
j had his example. <([ That wherein so to act that if they follow my cx- 
they glory. Probably meaning that ample, or plead my authority, they 
they boasted that they preachedithe may be found to lead an honest life ; 
gospel gratis ; that they received no- and that if thoy boast on this subject, 
j thing for their labours. Yet while they shall boast strictly according to 
I they did this.it is not improbable that truth. There shall be no trick ; no- 
| they received presents of the Conn- thing underhanded or deceptive in ’ 
j thians, and under various pretences what they do so far as my example 
j contrived to get from them an ample can prevent it.” 

| support, perhaps much more than 13. For such are false apostles. 
i would have been a reasonable com- They have no claim to the apostolic 
pensation. Men who profess to preach office. They are deceivers. They 
the. gospel gratis, usually contrive in pretend to be apostles ; but they have 
various ways to get more from the no divine commission from the Un¬ 
people than those who receive a regu- deemer. Paul had thus far argued 
lar and stipulated compensation. By the case without giving them an ex¬ 
taxing pretty liberally their hospital- plicit designation as deceivers. But 
I ity ; by accepting liberal presents; by here he says that men who had con- 
frequent proclamation of their self- ducted thuB; who attempted to itn- 
denial and their poverty, they usually pose on the people ; who had brought 
filch large amounts from the people, another gospel, whatever pretence* 
No people were ever louder in praise - they might have—and he was not dis- 
of poverty, or in proclamation of their posed to deny that there wa* much 
own self-denials than some orders of that waB plausible,—were really im- 
monks, and that when it might be nostors and the enemies of Christ, 
said almost that the richest posses- It is morally certain, from ver. 22, 
slons of Europe were passing into that these men were Jews; but why 
their hands. At all events, Paul they had engaged in the work of 
meant that these men should have no preaching, or why they had gone to 
opportunity from his course to take Corinth, cannot with certainty be 
any such advantage. He knew what determined. ^ Deceitful workers. 
he had a right to (I Cor. ix.), but he Impostors. Men who practise various 


had not urged the right. He had re¬ 
ceived nothing from tho church at 
Corinth, and ho meant to receive 
nothing. He had honestly preached 
the gospel to thorn without charge, 
and he meant still to do it, 1 Cor. ix. 
18. They should, therefore, have no 
opportunity from his conduct cither 
to accuse him of preaching for money, 
or of sheltering themselves under his 
example in pretending to preach for 
nothing when they wore in fact ob¬ 
taining large sums from tho people. 

They may be found even as we. 
That they may be compelled honestly 
to pursue such a course as I do, and 
be found to be in fact what thoy pre¬ 
tend to be. The sense is, “ 1 mean 
so to act that if they follow my ex¬ 
ample, or plead my authority, they 
may be found to lead an honest life ; 
and that if thoy boast on this subject, 
they shall boast strictly according to 
truth. There shall bo no trick ; no¬ 
thing underhanded or deceptive in 
what they do so far as my example 
can prevent it.” 

13. For such are false apostles. 
They have no claim to the apostolic 
office. They are deceivers. They 
pretend to be apostles ; but they have 
no divine commission from the Re¬ 
deemer. Paul had thus far argued 
the case without giving them an ex¬ 
plicit designation as deceivers. But 
here he says that men who had con¬ 
ducted thuB; who attempted to im¬ 
pose on the people ; who had brought 
another gospel, whatever pretence* 
they might have—and he wa* not dis¬ 
posed to deny that there wa* much 
that waB plausible,—were really im- 

S ostors and the enemies of Christ, 
t is morally certain, from ver. 22, 
that these men were Jews; but why 
they had engaged in the work of 
preaching, or why they had gone to 
Corinth, cannot with certainty be 
determined. ^ Deceitful workers. 
Impostors. Men who practise various 
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14 An^jw; for £«tan oiWawelf, is .*ranifonn«4 into an 
*„ . afM.i&Ba.iia. I angel of light. 


«^tr«rtUii>ok^f4 other*. They were 
crafty, and fraudulent, and bypooriti- 
tail< It is probable that they ^ere 
men who saw that great advantage 
might be taken of the new religion*; 
T*»en who saw, the power which it had 
over the people, and who saw the cf#- 
fidenoe which the new converts were 

* inclined to repose in their teachers ; 
perhaps men tfho had seen the disci¬ 
ples to the Christian faith commit all 
their property to the hands of the 
apostles, or who had heard of their 

• doing it (comp. Acts iv. 34, 35), and 
who supposed, that by pretending to 
be apostles also tl^y might come in 
for a share of this confidence, and 
avail themselves of this disposition to 
commit their property to their spirit¬ 
ual guides. To succeed, it was need- 

| ful as far as possible to undermine the 
I influence of the true apostles, and take 
their place in the confidence of the 
people. Thence they were “ deceitful 
workers,” full of trick, and cun- 
; ning, and of plausible arts to impose 
on others. If Transforming them¬ 
selves, Ac. Pretending to be apos- 
ties. Hypocritical and deceitful, they 
yet pretended to have been sent by 
j Christ. This is a direct charge of 
hypocrisy. They knew they were dc- 
1 coivers; and yet they assumed the high 
1 claims of apostles of the Son of God. 

I 14. And no marvel. And it is not 
j wonderful, ver. 15. Since Satan 
j himself is capable of appearing to ho 
| an angel of light, it is not to be 
j deomed strange that those who are 
j in his service also should resemble 
; him. If For Satan himself is trans¬ 
formed, &c.‘ That is, he who is an 
i apostate angel; who is malignant 
and wicked; who is the prince of 
evil, assumes the appearance of a 
holy angel. Paul assumes this as an 
indisputable and admitted truth, with¬ 
out attempting to prove it, and with¬ 
out referring to any particular in¬ 
stances. Probably he had in his eye 
oases where Satan put on false and 
delusive appearances for the purpose 
of deceiving, or where he assumed the 
appearance of great sanctity and re¬ 


verence ibr the authority of God. 
Such instances ‘occurred in the temp¬ 
tation of our first parents ("Gen, in. 1 
—6), and in the temptation of the 
Satlobr, Mai 1v.i The phrase v an 
angel of light*.” means a pure and 
holy angel,Wight being the emblem of 
purity and holiness. Such are all 
the angols that dwell in heaven ; and 
the idea is, that Satan assumes such 
a form as to appear to be such an 
angel. Learn here, (1.) Ilis power. 
He can assume such an aspect as he 
pleases. He can dissemble and ap¬ 
pear to be eminently pious. He is 
the prince of duplicity as well as of 
wickedness ; and it is the f*msumma- 
tion of bad power for an individual to 
be able to assume any character which 
he pleases. (2.) Ilis art. lie is long 
practised in doffeitful arts. For six 
thousand years lie has been practising 
the art of delusion. And with him it 
is perfect. (3.) We are not to sup- 
poMr that all that appears to be piety I 
is piety. Some of the most plausible f 
appearances of piety are assumed by • 
Satan and his ministers. None ever j 
professed a profounder regard for tfio : 
authority of God than Satan did when ’ 
he tempted the Saviour. And if the 1 
prince of wickedness can appear to be j 
an angel of light, wc are not to be j 
surprised if those who have the black¬ 
est hearts appear to be men of most 
eminent piety. (4.) Wo should be 
on our guard. We should not listen 
to suggestions merely because they 
appear to come from a pious man, nor 
because they seem to be prompted by 
a regard to the will of God. We may 
bo always sure that, if we are to be 
tempted, it will be by some one having 
a great appearance of virtue and re¬ 
ligion. (5.) We are not to expect that 
Satan will appear to rnan to be as bad 
as he is. lie never shows himself 
openly to be a spirit of pure wicked¬ 
ness ; or black and abominable in his 
character; or full of evil and hateful, j 
He would thus defeat himself. It is j 
for this reason that wicked men do ; 
not believe that there is such a being j 
as Satan. Though continually under j 




ftis influence and “ letl captive lfy him 
at his will,” yet they-neithei4fee him 
nor the chains which lead them, nor 
are they willing to Relievo in the ex¬ 
istence of the one or the other. 

15. Therefore it is no great thing , 
<fcc., It is not to be deemed surpris¬ 
ing. You are not to wonder if men 
of the basest, blackest character put 
on the appearance of the greatest 
sanctity, and even become eminent 
as professed preachers of righteous¬ 
ness. ^Whose end shall be, «fcc. 
Whose final destiny. Their doom in 
eternity shall not be according to 
their fair professions and plausible 
pretences, for they cannot deceive 
| God ; but shall be according to their 
; real character, and their works, 
j Their work is a work of deception, 

: and they shall be judged according to 
j that. What revelations there will be 
i in the day of judgment, when all im- 
1 postors shall bo unmasked, and when 
I all hypocrites and deceivers shall bo 
| seen in their true colours ! And how 
: desirable is it that there should be 
: such a day to disclose all beings in 
j their true character, and for ever to 
; remove imposture and delusion from 
| the universe! 

| 16 .1 say again. I repeat it. llo 

i refers to what he had said in ver. 1. 
The sense is, “ I have said much re¬ 
specting myself which may seem to 
be foolish. I admit that to boast in 
this manner of one’s own self in gen¬ 
eral is folly. But circumstances 
compel me to it. And I entreat you 
to look at those circumstandbs and 
not regard me as a fool for doing it.” 
% If otherwise. If you think other¬ 
wise. If I cannot obtain this of you 
that you will not regard me as acting 
prudently and wisely. If you will 
think me foolish, still I am constrained 
to make these remarks in vindication 
of myself. If Yet as a fool receive 
me. Marg. “Suffer;” see vcr. 1. 
Bear with me as you do with others. 


•Consider hovfmuch I have boen pro¬ 
voked to this ; how neoessaiy it is to 
oharactjfr ; aftd dd*aot reject'and 
despise me because I am constrafti*d 
to say that of myself \tfiich is usual!* 
regarded as foolish boasting, f That 
I may boast myself a little. Since 
others do it and are not rebuked, may 
I be permitted to do it also ; see vcr. 
18, 19. There is something sarcastic 
in the words “ a little The sense 
is, “ Others ar€|t«llowed to boast a 
great deal. Assuredly I may be 
allowed to boast a little of what 1 
have done.” 

17. Thapt which / speak. In 
praise of myself, J speak it not 
after the Lord ; sco Note on 1 Cor. 
vii. 12. The phrase here may mean 
either, 1 do not speak this by inspira¬ 
tion or claiming to be inspired by the 
Lord ; or more probably it may mean, 
•I do not speak this imitating the #jc- 
| ample of the Lord Jesus or strictly 
as becomes his follower. lie was 
eminently modest, and never vaunted 
or boasted. And Paul probably 
means to say, “ I do not in this pro¬ 
fess to follow him entirely. I admit 
that it is a departure from his pure 
example in this respect. But circum¬ 
stances have compelled me; and much 
as I would prefer another strain of 
remark, and sensible as I am in gen¬ 
eral of tho folly of boasting, yet a re¬ 
gard to my apostolic office and autho¬ 
rity urges mo to this course.” 
Bloomfield supposes that tho apostle 
is not speaking seriously, but that he 
•has an allusion to their view of what 
ho was saying. “ Be it so, if you 
think that what I speak, I speak not 
as I profess to do according to the 
Lord, or with a view to subserve the 
purposes of his religion, but as it were 
in folly, in the confidence of boasting, 
yet permit me to do it notwithstand¬ 
ing, sipce you allow others to do it.” 
It is not easy to settle which is the 
true sense of the passage. I see no i 







conclusive evidence against either, so profoundly wise as easily to see 
But the former seojns to me to be *ho ar*foo^ You have great power 
most in accordance with toe scope of of discernment in this, and have found 
the Whole. Paul admitted that what out that I am a «fool, and also that 
he said was not, in exact accordance other boasters are fools. Yet know- 
with the spirit of the Lord Jesus; and ing this, you bear patiently with such i 
in admitting this he designed pro- fools; have admitted them to your 
bibly to administer a delicate hint favour and friendship, and I may i 
that all their boasting was a wide de- come in among the rest of the fools, j 
parture from that spirit, As it and partake also of your favours.” j 
were foolishly. As in folly. It is to They had borne with the false ; 
be admitted that td^oast is in gen- apostles who had boasted of their en- ! 
eral foolish ,- and I admit that my dowments, and yet they claimed to bo 
language is open to this general eminent for wisdom and discernment, 
charge. ^ In this confidence of boast- 20. For ye suffer, <fcc. You bear 
ing. In confident boastfag. I speak patiently with men who impose on 
confidently and I admit in the spirit you in every way, and who are con- f 


of boasting. 


stantly defrauding you, though you 


18. Seeing that many glory, <fcc. profess to bo so wise, and you may 
The falso teachers in Corinth. They bear with me a little, though I have 
boasted of their birth, rank, natural no such intention. Seriously, if you 
endowments, eloquence, <fcc.; see ver. bearwith boasterswho intend to delude 
22. Comp. Phil. iii. 3, 4. If I will* and deceive you in various ways, you 
glory also. I also will boast of my may bear with one who comes to you 
' endowments, which though somewhat with no such intention, but with an 
different yet pertain in the main to honest purpose to do good. ^ If a 
the flesh also; see ver. 23, seq. Ilis man bnng you into bondage (*<**•*- 
endowments in the flesh, or what he If a man, or if any one (t? 

had to boast of pertaining to the v<j) make a slave of you, or reduce 
flesh, related not so much to birth you to servitude. The idea is, doubt- j 
and rank, though not inferior to them less, that the false teachers set up a 
in these, but to what the flesh had lordship over their consciences ; de- 
endured—-to stripes and imprison- stroyed their freedom of opinion ; and 
ments, and hanger and peril. This iB made them subservient to their will, 
an exceedingly delicate and happy They really took away their Christian 
turn given to the whole subject. freedom as much as if they had been 

19. For ye suffer fools gladly, slaves. In what way this was done 
You tolerate or endure those who are is unknown. It may be that they 
really fools. This is perhaps, says imposed on them rites and forms, 
Dr. Bloomfield, the most sarcastic commanded expensive and inoon- 
1 sentence ever penned by the apostle voniont ceremonies, and required 
l Paul. Its Bense is, “ You profess to arduous services merely at their own 
\ be wondrous wise. And yet you who will. A' false religion always makes 
1 are so wise a people, freely tolerate slaves. It is only true Christianity 
1 those who are foolish in their boast- that leaves perfect freedom. All 
1 i«f; who proclaim their own merits heathens are slaves to their priests; 

\ and'attainments. You may allow me, all fanatics are slaves to some fana- 
\ therefore, to come in for my ph&re, 1 tical leader; all those who embrace 
and boast also, and thus obtain your error are slaves to those who claim to 
favour.” Or it may mean, 44 You are * be their guides. The papist every- 
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exalt himself, if a man smite you 21 I speak as concerning re- 
011 the face. proaeh, as though we had been 

where is the slave of the priest, and tians). Paul anys that as they bore 
the despotism there is as great as in this yery patiently, they flight allow 
any region of servitude whatever, him to make some remarks about. 

U If a man devour you. Th», is himself in self-eommcndntion. 
exceedingly sarcastic. The idea is, 21. I speak as concerning reproach, 

“ Though you are so Whse, yet you in I speak of disgrace. fliat is, says 
fact tolerate men who impose on you K«oninullejp*^*‘ 1 speak of your dis- 
—no matter though they eat you up, grace, or, as others prefer it, of the 
or consume all that you have. By disgrace of the false apostles.” I)od- 
tbeir exorbitant demands they would dridge regards it as aquestiou. "Do 
! c<. .lsume all you have—or, as we 1 speak this by way of dishonour, 
would say, eat you out of house and from an envious desire to derogate 
I home.” All this they took patiently ; from my superiors so ns to bring 
I and freely gave all that they de- them down to my own level i" But 
manded. False teachers are always to me it seems that Paul refers to 
rapacious. They seek the property, what ho had been Admitting respect- 
riot the soufs of those to whom they ing hiiuselt-—to what bo had evinced 
minister. Not satisfied with a main- in rudeness of speech (ver. ti), and to 
tcnaace, they aim to obtain all , ami his not having urged his claims to the 
their p-aus are formed to secure as support which an apostle had a right 
much us possible of those to whom, to receive—to things, in short, which 1 
they minister. ^ If a man take of they esteemed to be disgraceful or l 
you. If he take and seize upon your reproachful. And his idoa, it seems \ 
possessions. If he" comes and takes l to me, is this : “ 1 have been speak- ' 
what lie pleases and bears it away as I ing of reproach, or disgrace as if I 
his own. % If a man exalt himself, was weak, i. e. as if 1 was disposed to 
If he set himself up as a ruler and admit as true all that has been said 
claim submission. No matter how of mo as reproachful or disgraceful; 
arrogant his claims, yet you are all „hat has been said of my want ot 
! 11 ady to bear with him. You might qualifications for the office, of my want 
then bear with me in the very of talent, or elovated rank, or honour- 
moderate demands which I make 011 able birth, &c. I have not pressed 
your obedience and confidence. % If my claims, but have been reasoning 
a man smite you on the face. The as if all this were true —as if all that 
word here rendered “ smite ” was honourable in birth and elevated 

means properly to skin, to flay ; but in rank belonged to them—all that is 
in the New Testament it means to mean and unworthy pertained to me. 
beat, to scourge—especially so as to But it is not so. Whatever they have 
take off the skin; Mat. xxi. 35 ; Mark I have. Whatever they can boast of, 
xii. 3, 5. The idea here is, if any one I can boast of in a more eminent de¬ 
treats you with contumely and scorn greo. Whatever advantage there is 

_since there can be no higher ex- in birth is mine ; and I can tell of 

pression of it than to smite a man on toils, and trials, and sufferings in the 
the face ; Mat. xxvi. 67. It is n“t to ajfcjstolic office which far surpass 
be supposed that this oocurred literally theirs.” Paul proceeds, therefore, to 
among the Corinthians-; but the idea a full statement of his advantages of 
is, that the false teachers really birth and of his labours in the cause 
treated them with as little respect as of the Redeemer, f As though\ we 
if they smote them on the face. In had been weak. As if I had no claims 
what way this was done is unknown; to urge ; as if I had no just cause of ', 
but probablyit was by their domineer- boldness, but must submit to this re- 
ing manners, and the little respect proaeh. f Bowheitl}*). But. The 
which they showed for the opinions sense is, if any one is disposed*to 
and feelings of the Corinthian'Chris- boast, I am wady for him. I can 
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weak. Howbeit whereinsoever any 
is bold, (I speak foolishly,) I am 
bold also. 

22 Are they Hebrews ! so am I. 


If. CORINTHIANS. 


[A. D. 60. 


Are they Israelites ? so cm I. Are 
they the seed of Abraham? so 
am I. 

23 Are they ministers of Christ ? 


tell alBO of things that have as high 
claims to confidence as they can. If 
they are disposed to go into a com¬ 
parison o» the posits which qualify a 
man for the office of an-vpostle, f am 
reader to compare myself with them. 
If Whereinsoever (»» $). In what. 
Whatever they have to boast of I am 
prepared also to show that I am equal 
to them. Be it pertaining to birth, 
rank, education, labours, they will 
find that I do not shrink from the 
comparison. ^f Any is hold (ri; 
re\(Au). Any one dares to boast; any 
one is bold. ^f 1 speak foolishly. 
Remember now that 1 speak as a fool. 
I have been charged with this folly. 
Just now keep that in mind ; and do 
not forget that it is only a fool who is 
speaking. Just recollect that I have 
no claims to public confidence: that I 
am destitute of all pretensions to the 
! apostolic office; that I am given to a 
| vain parade and ostentation, and to 
! boasting of what does not belong to 
! me, and when you recollect this let 
: me tell my story. Tho whole passage 
! is ironical in the highest degree. 

' The Bcnso is, “ It is doubtless all 
1 nonsense and folly for a man to boast 
I who has only the qualifications which 
j I have. But there is a great deal of 
wisdom in their boasting who have so 
; much more olevated endowments for 
1 the apostolic office.” if / am bold 
j also. 1 can meet them on their own 
j ground, and speak of qualifications 
not inferior to theirs. 

22. Arc they Hebrews ? This 
proves that the persons who had made 
tho difficulty in Corinth were those 
who were of Hebrew extraction, 
though it may be that they had been 
bom in Greece and had boen educated 
in the Grecian philosophy and art of 
rhetoric. It is also clear that they 
prided themselves on being Jews—on 
having a connection with the people 
Ad land from whence the religion 
which the Corinthian church now 
professed had emanated. Indications 
are apparent everywhere in tho New 


Testament oPthe superiority which 
thq - Jewish converts to Christianity 
claimed over those converted from 
among the heathen. Their boast 
would probably be that they were the 
descendants of the patriarchs; that 
the land of tho prophets was theirs ; 
that they spake the language in which 
the oracles of God were given ; that 
the true religion had proceeded from 
them, <fcc. So am /. I have as 
high claims' as any of them to distinc¬ 
tion on this head. Paul had all their 
advantages of birth. Ho was an 
Israelite; of the honoured tribe of 
Benjamin ; a Pharisee, circumcised 
at the usual time (Phil. iii. 5), and 
educated in the best manner at the 
feet of one of their most eminent 
teachers; Acts xxii. 3. If Are they 
Israelites? Another name, signifying 
substantially the same thing. The 
only difference is, that the word 
“ Hebrew ” signified properly one who 
was from beyond (v-*? from -ay, to 
pass, to pass over—hence applied to 
Abraham, because he had come from 
a foreign land ; and the word denoted 
properly a foreigner —a man from the 
land or country beyond, “3?) the 
Euphrates. The name Israelite de¬ 
noted properly one descended from 
Israel or Jacob, and the difference 
between them was, that the name 
Israelite, being a patronymic derived 
from one of the founders of thoir 
nation, was in use among themselves; 
the name Hebrew was applied by the 
Canaanite to them sis having come 
from beyond the river, and was the 
curjfnt name among foreign tribes 
and nations. See Gesenius’s Lexicon 
on the word Hebrew. Paul in 

the passage before us means to say 
that he had as good a claim to tho 
honour of being a native born descen¬ 
dant of Israel as could be urged by 
any of them, ^f Are they the seed of 
Abraham ? Do they boast that they 
are descended from Abraham? This 
with all the Jews was regarded as a 
distinguished honour (see Mat. iii. 0; 
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(I speak as a fool) I am more ; in 24 Of the Jews five times re- 
labours « more abundant, in stripes oeived I forty stripes d save one. 

6 above measure, in prisons more 25 Thrice was I beaten = with 
frequent, in deaths 0 oft. rods, once was I / stoned, thrice 

a 1 Co. 15.10. b AC.9.1G; 20.23; 21.11. d De. S5.3. <Ae.16.Sl. 

C 1 Co.15 30,32. / Ac.14.19. 


John viii. 30), and no doubt the false 
teachers in Corinth boasted of it as 
eminently qualifying them to engage 
in the work of the ministry. So 
am I. Paul had the same qualifica¬ 
tion. He was a Jew also by birth. 
He was of the tribo of Benjamin : 
Phil. iii. 5. 

23. Are they ministers of Christ ? 
| Though Jews by birth yet they claim¬ 
ed to be the ministers of the Messiah. 

I U 1 speak as a /oof. As if he had said, 
“ Bear inTRind, in what I am now 
about to say, that he who speaks is 
accused of being a fool in boasting. 
Let it not bo deemed improper that 
I should act in this character, and 
since you regard me as such, let me 
speak like a fool.” His frequent re¬ 
minding them of this charge was emi • 

J nently fitted to humble them that they 
j had ever made it, especially when they 
were reminded by au enumeration of 
! his trials, of the character of the man 
1 against whom the charge was brought. 

. / am more. Paul was not disposed 

to deny that they were true ministers 
j of Christ. But he had higher claims 
; to the otficc than they had. lie had 
been called to it in a more remark- 
| able manner, and he had shown by 
I his labours and trials that ho had 
j more of the true spirit of a minister 
! of the Lord Jesus than they had. 

• He therefore goes into detail to show 
j what he had endurod in endeavouring 
I to diffuse the knowledge of the Sa- 
j viour; trials which he had borne 
| probably while they had been dwelling 
in comparative ease, and in a comfor- 
j table manner, freo from suffering and 
I persecution. ^ In labours more 
! abundant. In the kind of labour 
: necessary in propagating the gospel. 

! Probably he had now been engaged 
in the work a much longer time than 
| they had, and had been far more in- 
| defatigable in it. In stripes. In 
i receiving stripes ; i. e., I have been 
| more frequently scourged ; ver. 24. 


This was a proof of -his being a min¬ 
ister of Christ, because eminent dc- 
votednesa to him at that time, of 
necessity subjected a man to frequent 
scourging. The ministry is one of 
the very few places, perhaps it stands 
alone in this, where it is proof of pe¬ 
culiar qualification for office that a 
man has been treated with all manner 
of coutumely, and has oven been often 
publicly whipped. What other office 
admits such a qualification as this ? 
% Above measure. Exceedingly , far 
exceeding them. He had received 
far more than they had, and ho 
judged, therefore, that this was one 
evidence that ho hud been called to 
the ministry. In prisons more fre¬ 
quent. Luke, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, mentions only one imprison¬ 
ment of Paul boibre the timo when 
this epistle was written. That was 
at Philippi with Silas, Acts xvi. 23, 

! seq. But we are to remember that 
many things were omitted by Luke. 
Ho does not profess to give an account 
of all that happened to Paul; and an 
omission is not a contradiction. For 
any thing that Luke says, Paul may 
have been imprisoned often. Ho men¬ 
tions his having been in prison onco; 
he does not deny that he had boon in 
prison many times besides ; see on 
ver. 24. In deaths oft. This is, 
exposed to death; or suffering pain 
equal to death ; see on chap. i. 9. No 
one familiar with the history of Paul 
can doubt that he was often in danger 
of death. 

*24. Of the Jews, Ac. On this verse 
and the following verse if is of impor¬ 
tance to make a few remarks preli¬ 
minary to the explanation of the 
phrases. (1.) It is admitted that tho 
particulars hero referred to cannot 
bo extracted out of the Acts of the 
Apostles. A few can be identified, 
but there are many more trials refer¬ 
red to here than are specified there. 
(2.) This proves that this epistle was 
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not framed from the history, but that 
they are written independently of one 
another.— Paley. (3.) Yet they are 
not inconsistent one with the other. 
For there is no article in the enu¬ 
meration here which is contradicted 
by the history, and the history, though 
•ilent with respect to many of these 
transactions, has left space enough to 
suppose that they may have occurred. 

(a) There is no contradiction between 
the accounts. Where it is said by 
Paul that he was thrice beaten with 
rods, though in the Acts but one Seat¬ 
ing is mentioned„m*«ttere is no con- 
A’afllCtion. It is onlytho omission to 
record all that occurred to Paul. But 
had the history, says Paley, contained 
an account of four beatings with rods, 
while Paul mentions hero but three , 
there would have boon a contradic¬ 
tion. And so of the other particulars. 

( b ) Though the Acts of the Apostles 
be silent concerning many of the 
instances referred to, yet that silence 
may be accounted for on the plan and 
design of the history. The date of 
the epistle synchronizes with the be¬ 
ginning of tho twentieth chapter of 
the Acts. The part, therefore, which 
precedes the twentieth chapter is the 
only place in which can be found any 
notice of tho transactions to which 
Paul hero refers. And it is evident 
from the Acts that the author of that 
history was not with Paul until his 
departure from Troas, as related in 
chap. xvi. 10 ; see Note on that place. 
From that time Luke attended Paul 
in his travels. From that period to 
the time when this epistle was written 
occupies but four chapters of the his¬ 
tory, and it is here if anywhere that 
we are to look for the minute acoount 
of the life of Paul. But here much 
may have occurred to Paul before 
Luke joined, him. And as it'was the 
design of Luke to give an account of 
Paul mainly after he had joined him, 
it is not to be wondered at that many 
things may have been omitted of his 
previous life. (<;) Tho period of time 
after the conversion of Paul to the 
iime when Luke joined him at Troas. 
is very succinctly given. That period 

I embraced sixteen years, and is com¬ 
prised in a few chapters. Yet in that 


time Paul was constantly travelling 
He went to Arabia, returned to Da¬ 
mascus, went to Jerusalem, and tber 
to Tarsus, and from Tarsus to Anti¬ 
och, and thence to Cyprus, and thcr: 
through Asia Minor, &c. In this 
time he must have made many voy 
ages, and been exposed to manj 
perils. Yet all this is comprised in 
a few chapters, and a considerable 
portion of them is occupied with an 
account of public discourses. In that 
period dslxtAon .years, therefore 
there was ample opportunity for ail' 
the occurrences which are here refer¬ 
red to by Paul; see Paley’s IIorEC 
Paulin re on 2 Cor. No. ix. (d) I 
may add, that from the account which 
follows the time when Luke joined 
him at Troas (from Acis xvi. 10), it 
is altogether probable that he had 
endured much before. After that 
time thero is mention of just such 
transactions of scourging, stoning,&c., 
as are here specified, and it is alto¬ 
gether probable that he had been 
called to suffer them before. When 
Paul says “of the Jews,” &c., he re¬ 
fers to this because this was a Jewish 
mode of punishment. It was usual 
with them to inflict but thirty-nine 
blows. The Gentiles were not limited 
by law in the number which they in¬ 
flicted. Tf Five times. This was doubt¬ 
less in’ their synagogues and before 
their courts of justice. They had not 
the power of capital punishment, but 
they had the power of inflicting minor 
punishments. And though the in¬ 
stances are not specified by Luke in 
tho Acts, yet the statement here by 
Paul has every degree of probability. 
We know that he often preached in 
their synagogues (Acts ix. 20 ; xiii. 5, 
14, 15 ; xiv. 1; xvii. 17; xviii. 4); 
and nothing is more probable than 
that they would be enraged against 
him, and would vent their malice in 
every way possible. They regarded 
him as an apostate, and a ringleader 
of the Nazarenes, and they would not 
fail to inflict on him the severest pun¬ 
ishment which they were permitted 
to inflict. If Forty stripes save one. 
The word stripes does not occur in 
the original, but is necessarily under¬ 
stood. The law of Moses (Deut. xxv. 
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I suffered shipwreck, a night • end 
a day I have Been in the deep; 
a Ac.xxvii. 

3) expressly limited the number of 
stripes that might be inflicted to 
forty. In no case might this number 
be exceeded. This was a humane 
provision, and one that was not found 
among the heathen, who inflicted any 
number of blows at discretion. Un¬ 
happily it is not observed among pro¬ 
fessedly Christian nations whero the 
practice of whipping prevails, and 
particularly in slave countries, where 
the master inflicts any number of 
blows at his pleasure. In practice 
among the Hebrews, the number of 
blows inflicted was in fact limited to 
thirty-nine^est by any accident in 
counting, the criminal should receive 
more than the number prescribed in 
the law. There was another reason 
still for limiting it to thirty-nine. 
They usually made use of a scourge 
with three thongs, and this was struck 
thirteen times That it was usual to 
inflict but thirty-nine lashes is appar¬ 
ent from Josephus, Ant. book iv. chap, 
viii. §21. 

25. Thrice was I beaten with rods. 
In the Acts of the Apostles there is 
mention made of his being beaten in 
this manner but once before the time 
when this epistle was writton. That 
occurred at Philippi ; Acts xvi. 22, 
23. But there is no reason to doubt 
that it was more frequently done. 
This was a frequent mode of punish¬ 
ment among the ancient nations, and 
as Paul was often persecuted, he 
would be naturally subjected to this 
shameful punishment. ^ Once I was 
stoned. This was the usual modo of 
punishment among the Jews for blas¬ 
phemy. The instance referred to here 
occurred at Lystra ; Acts xiv. 10. 
Paley (Uorm Paulin ie) has remarked 
that this, when confroirted with the 
history, fbrnished the nearest ap¬ 
proach to a contradiction without a 
contradiction being actually incurred, 
that he ever had met with. The history 
(Actsxiv. 19)contains but one account 
of his being actually stoned. But 
prier to this (Acts xiv. 5), it mentions 
that “an assault was made both of the 
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26 In journeyings often, »n 
perils of waters, t>i perils of rob- 


Gentiles, and also of the Jews with 
their rulers, to use them despitefullv 
and to stone them, hut they were 
aware of it, and fled to Lystra and 
Derbe.” “ Now,” Paley remarks, 
“ had tho assault' lieen completed ; 
had the history related that a stone 
was thrown, as it relates that pre¬ 
parations were made both by Jews 
and Gentiles to stone Paul and his 
companions; or even had tho account 
of this transaction stopped without 
going on to inform us that Paul and 
his companions woro aware of their 
danger and fled, a contradiction be¬ 
tween the history and tho epistle 
would have ensued. Truth is neces¬ 
sarily consistent; but it is scarcely 
possible that independent accounts, 
not having truth to guide them, should 
thus advance to the very brink of con¬ 
tradiction without falling into it.” 
If Thrice I suffered shipwreck'. On 
what occasions, or whero, is now un¬ 
known, as these instances are not re¬ 
ferred to in tho Acts of the Apostles. 
Tho instance of shipwreck recorded 
there (chap, xxvii.), which occurred 
when on his way to Homo, happened 
after this epistle was written, and 
should not be supposed to bo one of 
the instances referred to here. Paul 
made many voyages in going from 
Jerusalem to Tarsus, and to Antioch, 
and to various parts of Asia Minor, 
and to Cyprus; and shipwrecks in 
those seas were by no means such 
unusual occurrences as to render this 
account improbable. ^ A night and 
a day . Ac. The word here used 
denotes a complete na¬ 
tural day, or twenty-four hours, f In 
th*e deep. To what this refers we do 
not now certainly know. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that Paul refers to 
some period when, having been ship¬ 
wrecked, he was saved by supporting 
himself on a plank or fragment of the 
vessel until he obtained relief. Such 
a situation is one of great peril, and 
he mentions it, therefore, among the 
trials which he had endured. The 
supposition of some commentators 
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| bers, in perils a by min* own 27 In weariness and painfulness, 
j countymen, in perils by the hea- in watchings b often, in hunger 0 
then, in pearls in the city, in perils and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, and nakedness. 
in perils among false brethren ; 28 Besides those things that 

a Ac. 14.5. 6 Ac.20.31. c 1 Cor.4.11. 

that ho spent his Jiime on some rock than he can bear to have his confi- 
in the deep ; or of others that this dence abused, and to be subjected to 
means some deep dungeon; or of the action and the arts of spies upon 
others that he was swallowed by a his conduct. Who these were he has 
whale, like Jonah, shows the extent not informed us. lie mentions it as 
to which the fancy is often indulged the chief trial to which he had been 
in interpreting the Bibio. exposed, that he had mot those who 

I 26. 1njourney inns often. Of course pretended to be his friends, and who 
subject to the fatigue, toil, and dan- yet had sought every possible oppor- 
ger which such a mode of life involves, tunity to expose and destroy him. 

'll In perils of waters. In danger of Perhaps he has here a dppeate refer- 
losing my life at sea, or by floods, or once to tho danger which he appre- j 
by crossing streams, Of robbers, hended from the false brethren in the 
Many of. the countries, especially church at Corinth. 

Arabia, through which he travelled, 27. In weariness. Resulting from 
were then infested, as they are now, travelling, exposure, labour, and want, 
with robbers. It is not impossible or The word no-rat (from n'o-rru, to beat, 
improbable that he was often attacked to cut) means, properly, wailing and 
and his life endangered. It is still grief, accompanied with beating tho 
unsafe to travel In many of the places breast. Hence the word, means toil, 
through which ho travelled. If By labour, wearisome effort. And 
mine own countrymen. Tho Jews, painfulness. This word is a 

They often scourged him ; laid wait stronger term than the former. It j 
for him and were ready to put him to implies painful effort; labour pro- • 
death. They had deep enmity against ducing sorrow, and in tho New Testa- ! 
him as an apostate, and ho was in ment is uniformly connected with the 
constant danger of being put to death word rendered “ weariness” (1 Thess. 
by them. % By the heathen. By ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8), rendered in both 
those who had not the true religion, those places “ travail.” % In watch - 
Several instances of his danger from ings often. In loss of sleep, arising 
this quarter are mentioned in the from abundant toils and from danger; 
Acts. If In the city. In cities, as in see Note on chap. vi. 5. % In hunger 
Derbe, Lystra, Philippi, Jerusalem, and thirst. From travelling among 
Ephesus, die. % In the wilderness, strangers, and being dependent on 
In the desert, where he would be ex- them and on his own personal labours; 
posed to ambushes, or to wild beasts, see Note, 1 Cor. iv. 11. ^ In fastings 
or to hunger and want. Instances of often. Either voluntary or involun- 
this are not recorded in the Acts, but tary ; see Note on chap. vi. 6. In 
no ono can doubt that they occurrdd. cold and nakedness; see Note, 1 Cor. 
The idea here is, that he had met iv. 11. 
j with constant danger wherever he 28. Besides those things that are 
was, whether in the buBy haunts of without. In addition to these external 
1 men or in the solitude and loneliness trials, these trials pertaining to the 
| of the desert, -f In the sea ; see ver. body, I have mental trials and an- 
| 25. ^ Among false brethren. This xieties resulting from the necessary 
J was the crowning danger and trial to care of all the churches. But on the 
/ Paul, as it is to all others. A man meaning of these words commentators 
can better bear danger by land and I are not agreed. Rosenmiiller sup- 
among robbers and in deserts, 'poses that the phrase means “ besides 
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are without, that which cometh 29 Who 6 is weak, and I am 
upon me daily, the care a of all the not weak ? who is offended, and I 
churches. burn not ? 

a Ac.15.3C.40. b 1 Co.9.S2. 

those things that come from other and would desire, as far as possible, 
sources,” ** that I may omit other to afford them relief. In addition to 
things.” -Beza, Erasmus, Bloomfield, the churches which he had planted, 
and some others suppose that the pass- ho would feel an interest in all others, 
age means those things out of the and doubtless many cases would be 
regular routine of his office. Dod- referred to him as an eminent apostle 
dridge, “besides foreign affairs.” Pro- for counsel and advice. No wonder 
bably the sense is, “ Apart from the that all this came rushing on him like 
things beside" (Xa^J; raiv v<z£iitros ); a tumultuous assembly ready to over- 
“ not to mention other matters ; or if power him. 

other matters should bo laid aside, 29. Who is weak, drc. I sympathize 
there is this continually rushing with all. 1 fe^t where others feel, 
anxiety arising from the care of all and their sorrows excito deep sympa- 
tho churchy” That is, this would thetic emotions in my bosom. Like a 
be enough in itself. Laying aside all tender and compassionate friend I am 
that arises from hunger, thirst, cold, ; affected when l see others in circuin- 
<ke., this continual care occupies my j stances of distress. The word weak 
mind and weighs upon my heart, here may refer to any want of strength, 
f That which cometh upon me daily. ; any infirmity or feebleness arising 
There is great force in the original ' either from body or mind. It may 
here. The phrase rendered " that j include all who were feeble by per- 
which cometh upon mo” means pro- socution or bv disease ; or it may refer 
perly, “ that which rushes upon mo." j to the weak in faith and doubtful about 
The word {\wurv*rtt(rt;) means properly I their duty (seo 1 Cor. ix. 22), and to 
a concourse, a crowd, hence a tumult; those who were burdened with mental 
and the idea here* is, that these cares sorrows. The idea is, that Paul had 
rushed upon him, or pressed upon him j a deep sympathy in all who needed l 
like a crowd of men or a mob that : such sympathy from any cause. And 
bore all before it. This is one of 1 the statement here shows the depth of 
Paul’s most energetic expressions, and feeling of this great apostle; and 
denotes the incessant anxiety of mind shows what should bo the feeling of 
to which he was subjoct. The care every pastor ; seo Note on Rom. xii. 
of all the churches. The care of the 15. And 1 am not weak ? I share 
numerous churches which he had es- his feelings and sympathize with him. 
tablished, and which needed his con- If he suffers, I suffer. Bloomfield 
stant supervision. They were young; supposes that Paul means that in the 
many of them were feeble ; many were case of those who were weak in tho 
made up of heterogeneous materials ; faith he accommodated himself to their 
many composed of Jews and Gentiles weakness and thus became all things 
mingled together, with conflicting to all men; see my Note on 1 Cor. 
prejudices, habits, preferences ; many ix. 22. But it sttema to me probable 
of them were composed of those who that he uses the phrase here in a more 
had been^ gathered tho lowest general sense, as denoting that he 
ranks ofiife *, and questions would be sympathized with those who were weak 
constantly occurring relating to their and feeble in all their circumstances, 
order and discipline in which Paul Who is offended (rxatvbuX'farai). 
would feel a deep interest, and which Who is scandalised. Tho word means 
would naturally bo referred to him for properly to cause to stumble and fall; I 
decision. Besides this, they had many hence to be a stumbling-block to any | 
trials. They were persecuted, and one •, to give or cauwi offcnvco to any 
would suffer much. In their suffer- | one. Tho idea here seems to 
ings Paul would feel deep sympathy, I “ who is liable to be led astray; wild' 
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,j SO If I must needs fiory, I will 
a glory of the things which concern 
mine infirmities. 

31 The God/, 6 and Father of 

i a chap. 12.5,9,10. tGo.1.8. 

has temptations and trials that are 
likely to lead him to sin or to cause 
him to fall, and I do not burn with 
impatience to restore him, or with in¬ 
dignation against the tempter V* In 
all such cases Paul deeply sympathized 
with them, and was prompt to aid 
them. ^ And I bum not ? That is, 
with anger or with great agitation of 
mind at learning that any one had 
fallen into sin. This may either mean 
that he would burn with indignation 
against those who had led them into 
sin, or be deeply excited in view of 
the disgrace which would be thus 
brought on the Christian cause. In 
I either case it means that his mind 
j would be in a glow of emotion; he 
! would feel deeply; he could not look 
upon such things with indifference or 
without being deeply agitated. With 
all lie sympathized ; and the condition 
of all, whether in a state of foeblo 
faith, or feeble body, or falling into 
sin, excited the deepest emotions in 
his mind. The truth here taught is, 
that Paul felt a deep sympathy for all 
others who bore the Christian name, 
and this sympathy for others greatly 
increased the cares and toils of the 
apostolic office which he sustained. 
But having given this exposition, can¬ 
dour compels me to acknowledge that 
the whole verse may mean, “ Who is 
feeble in tho faith in regard to certain 
observances and rites and customs (1 
Cor. Ix.,22), and I do not also evince 
the same ? I do not rouse their pre- : 
judices, or wound their feelings, or 
alarm them. On the other hand, ^ho ] 
is scandalized, or led into sin by the < 
example of others in regard to such 1 
custom; who is led by the example i 
of others into transgression, and I do i 
not burn with indignation?” In 1 
either case, however, the general sense \ 
is, that he sympathized with all others, i 
, 30. If I must needs glory. It is i 
(Unpleasant for me to boast, but cir- < 
iti&stances have compelled me. But < 
likm compelled, I will not boast 1 


. [A.D. 00. 

our Lord Jesua Christ, which 0 is 
blessed for evermore, knoweth d 
that I lie not. 

32 In Damascus t the governor 
e Ro.9.5. d 1 Th.2.5. e Ac.9.24,25. 

of my rank, or talents, but of that 
which is regarded by some as an in¬ 
firmity. % Mine infirmities. Greek, 
“ Tho things of my weakness.” The 
word here used is derived from the 
same word which is rendered weak,” 
in ver. 29. He intends doubtless to 
refer here to what had preceded in his 
enumeration of the trials, which he had 
endured. lie had spoken of sufferings. 
He had endured much. He had also 
spoken of that tenderness of feeling 
which prompted him to i^mpathize so 
deeply when others suffered. lie ad¬ 
mitted that he often wept, and trem¬ 
bled, and glowed with strong feelings 
on occasions which perhaps to many 
would not seem to call for such strong 
emotions, and which they might be 
disposed to set down as a weakness or 
infirmity. This might especially be 
the case among the Greeks, where 
many philosophers, as the Stoics, were 
disposed to regard all sympathetic 
feeling, and ail sensitiveness to suffer¬ 
ing as an infirmity. But Paul admit¬ 
ted that he was disposed to glory in 
this alone. He gloried that he had 
suffered so much; that he had endured 
so many trials on account of Chris¬ 
tianity, and that he had a mind that 
was capable of feeling for others and 
of entering into their sorrows and 
trials. Well might he do this, for 
there is no more lovely feature in the 
mind of a virtuous man, and there is 
no more lovely influence of Christian¬ 
ity than this, that it teaches us. to 
“ bear a brother’s woes,” and to sjBb- 
pathizo in all tho sorrows and joys of 
others. Philosophy and infidelity may 
be dissocial, cheerless, cold# but it is 
not so with Christianity. Pi|jk)sophy 
may snap astfnder all the cords which 
bind us to the living world, but Ohr»- 
tianity strengthens these cords j cold 
and cheerless atheism and scepticism 
may teach us to look with unco ncern 
on a suffering world, but t^BMfegkiry 
of Christianity that it Itj jj w js us to 
feel an interest in the wekl or woe of 
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under Aretas the king kept the i garrison, desirous to apprehend 
city of the Damascenes with a me: « * , 

the obscurest man that lives, to rejoice “Note, Acts ix. 2. The transaction 
in his joy, and to weep in his sorrows, here referred to is also related by 

31. The God and Father, Paul JLuke (Acts ix. 24, 25), though with- 
was accustomed to make solemn ap- out mentioning the name of the king, 
peals to God for the truth of what he or referring to the fact that the 
said, especially when it was likely to governor kept the city with a garrison, 
be called in question; see ver. 10; % The governor. Greek, # ilrngxiif, 
comp. Rom. ix. 1. The solemn ap- The cthnarch /.properly a ruler of the 
peal which he here makos to God is people, a profect, a ruler, a chief, 
made in view of what he had just said Who he was is unknown, though he 
of his sufferings, not of what follows— was evidently some officer under the 
for there was nothing in the occurrence king. It is not improbable that ho 
at Damascus that demanded so solemn was a Jew, or at any rate ho was one 
an appeal to God. The reason of who could bo influenced by the Jews, 
this asseveration is probably that tho and he was doubtless excited by the 
transactions to which he had referred Jews to guard tho city, and if possible 
were knowffto but few, and perhaps to take Paul as a malefactor. Luke 
not all of them to even his best friends; informs us ( Acts ix. 23, 24) that the 
that his trials and calamities had been Jews took counsel against Paul to 
so numerous and extraordinary that kill him, and that they watched the 

j his enemies would say that they were gates night and day to effect their 

I improbable, and that all this had been object. They doubtless represented 

! the mere fruit of exaggeration ; and Paul as an apostate, and as aiming to 
as he had no witnesses to appeal to overthrow their religion. He had 
for the truth of what he said, ho makes come with an important commission 
a solemn appeal to the ever-blessed to Damascus and had failod to execute 
God. This appeal is made with great it; he had become the open friend of 
reverence. It is not rash, or bold, and those whom he came to destroy; and 
is by no means irreverent or profane, fchpy doubtless claimed of the civil 
He appeals to God as the Father of authorities of Damascus that he should 
the Redeemer whom he so much bo given up and taken to Jerusalem 
venerated and loved, and as himself for trial. It was not difficult, there- 
blessed for evermore. If all appeals fore, to secure tho co-operation of the 
to God were made on as important governor of the city in tho case, and 
occasions as this, and with the same there is no improbability in the state- 
profound veneration and reverence, ment. ^ Under Aretas the king. 
such appeals would never bo improper, Thero were throo kings of this name 
and we should never be shocked as we who are particularly mentioned by 
are often now when men appeal to ancient writers. The first is mentioned* 
God. This passago proves that an in 2 Mac. v. 8, as the “ king of the 
appeal to God on great occasions is Arabians.” IIo lived about 170 years 
not improper ; it proves also that it before Christ, and of course could not 
should be done with profound venera- be the one referred to here. The 
tion. second is mentioned in Josephus, Ant. 

32. At , Damascus. This circum- b. xiii. chap. xv. $ 2. He is first 

stance is mentioned as an additional mentioned as having reigned in CobIo- 
triai. It is evidently mentioned as an Syria, but as being called to the 
instance of peril which had escaped government of Damascus by those who 
his recollection in the rapid account dwelt there, on account of the hatred 
of his dangers enumerated in the pre- which they bore to Ptolemy Moneus. 
vious verses. It is designed to show Whiston remarks in a note on Jose- 
wh&t imminent danger he was in, and phus, that this was the first king of 
how narrowly he escaped with bis life, the who took Damascus and 

On the situation of Damascus, see reigned there, and that this nfeMe 
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33 And through a window. by the wall, and escaped his 
in a basket was I let down hands. 


afterwards became common to such to them that he could escape in any 
Arabian kings as reigned at Damas- other way than by the gates, 
cus arid at Petra; see Josephus, Ant. 33. And through a window. That 
b. xri. chap. ix. $ 4. Of course this is, through a little door or aperture in 
king reigned some time before the the wall; perhaps something like an 
transaction here referred to by Paul, embrasure, that might have been large 
A third king of this name, says Rosen- enough to allow a man to pass through 
miiller, is the one mentioned here. it. Luke says (Acts ix. 25) that they 
He was the father-in-law of Herod let him down “by the wall.” But 
Antipas. He made war with his son- there is no inconsistency. They doubtt 
in-law Herod because he had repudi- less first passed him through the cm- 
ated his daughter, the wife of Herod, brasure or loop-hole in the wall, and 
This he had done in order to marry his then let him down gently by the side 
brother Philip’s wife; see Note, Mat. of it. Luke does not say it was over 
xiv. 3. On this account Aretasmade the top of the wail, but merely that 
war with Herod, and in order to re- he descended by the walk It is not 
sist him, Ilerod applied to Tiberius probable that an embrasure or opening 
the Roman emperor for aid. Yitellius would be near the bottom, and conse- 
was sent by Tiberius to subdue Aretas, qucntly there would be a considerable 
and to bring him dead or alive to distance for him to descend by the 
Rome. But before Vitellius had em- side of the wall after he had passed 
barked in the enterprise, Tiberius through the window. Bloomfield, 
died, and thus Aretas was saved from however, supposes that the phrase 
ruin. It is supposed that in this state employed by Luke and rendered “ bv 
of things, when thus waging war with the wall,” means properly “ through 
Herod, he made an incursion to Syria the wall.” But I prefer the former 
and seized upon Damascus, where he interpretation. ^ In a basket. The 
was reigning when Paul went there ; word here used means any 

or if not reigning there personally, he thing braided or twisted ; hence a 
had appointed an cthnarch or governor rope-basket, a net-work of cords, or 
who administered the affairs of the a wicker hamper. It might have been 
city in his place. If Kept the city, die. such an one as was used for catching 
Luke (Acts ix. 24) says that they fish, or it might have been made for 
watched the gates day and night to the occasion. The word used by Luke , 
kill him. This was probably the Jews. (Acts ix. 25) is v*v(is —a word usually 
Meantime the ethnarch guarded the meaning a basket for storing grain, 
city, to prevent his escape. The Jews provisions, dec. Where Paul went 
would have killed him at once; the immediately after ho had escaped 
*ethnarch wished to apprehend him and them, he does not here say. From 
bring him to trial. In either case Gal. i. 1Y» it appears that he went 
Paul had much to fear, and he, there- into Arabia, where he spent some 
fore, embraced the only way of escape, time, and then returned to Damascus, 

^ With a garrison. The word which and after three years he went up to 
is used here in the original Jerusalem. It would not have been J 

means simplj to watch; to guard; to safe to have gone to Jerusalem at 
/ keep. Oar translation would seem to j once, and he therefore waited for the 
' imply that there was a body of men passions of the Jews to have time to 
stationed in order to guard the city, cool, before he ventured himself again 
The true idea is, that there were men in their hands, 
who were appointed to guard.the gates 
of the city and to keep watch lest he 

should escape them. Damascus was 1. There may be circumstances, but 
surrounded, as all ancient cities were, they are rare, in which it may be pro- 
witfo'high walls, and it did not occur per to speak of our own attainments, 
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and of our own doings ; ver.l. Boasting formity to tho world. His aim is se- 
is in general nothing but folly—the cured ; and the power of the church 
fruit of pride—but there may bo situa- destroyed. The form in which lie now 
tions when to state what we have done assails tho church is by attempting to 
. may be necessary to the vindication seduce it from simple and hearty at- 
ofour own character, and may tend to tachment to the Saviour. And, 0 ! 
honour God. Then wo should do it; in how many instances is ho successful, 
not to trumpet forth our own fame, 5. Our religion has cost much suf- 
but to glorify God and to advance his fcring. Wo havo in this chapter a 
cause. Occasions occur however but detail of extraordinary trials and sor- 
rarely in which it is proper to speak rows in establishing it; and we have 
in this manner of ourselves. reason to bo thankful, in some degree, 

2. The church should be pure. It that the enemies of Paul made it 

is the bride of the Redeemer; the necessary for him to boast in this 
“ Lamb's wifever. 2. It is soon to manner. We have thus Borne moat 
be presented to Christ, soon to be ad- interesting details of facts of which 
mitted to his presence. How holy otherwise we should havo been ignor- 
should be that church which sustains ant ;'and wc see that the life of Paul 
such a relafjjjn ! lfow anxious to be was a life of continual self-denial and 
worthy to appear before the Son of toil. By sea and land ; at home and 
God ! abroad ; among his own countrymen 

3. All tho individual members of and strangers, be was subjected to 

that church should be holy; ver. 2. continued privations and persecution. 
They as individuals are soon to be So it has been always in regard to the 
presented in heaven as the fruit of establishment of the gospel. It began 
the labours of the Son of God, and as its career in the sufferings of its great 
entitled to his eternal love. How Author, and the foundation of tho 
pure should be the lips that are soon church was laid in his blood. It pro¬ 
to speak his praise in heaven; how gressed amidst sufferings, for all the 
pure the eyes that are soon to behold apostles, except John, it is supposed 
his glory; how holy the feet that are were martyrs. It continued to ad- 
soon to tread his courts in the hea- vance amidst sufferings—for ten fiery 
venly world! persecutions raged throughout tho 

4. There is great danger of being Roman empire, and thousands died in 
corrupted from the simplicity that is consequence of their professed attach- 
in Christ; ver. 3. Satan desires to ment to the Saviour. It has beer, 
destroy us; and his great object is always propagated in heathen lands 
readily accomplished if he can seduce by self-denials and sacrifices, for tho 
Christians from simple devotedness to life of a missionary is that of sacrifico 
the Redeemer; if he can secure cor- and toil. How many such mon as 
ruption in doctrine or in tho manner David Brainerd and Henry Martyn 
of worship, and can produce con- have sacrificed their lives in order to 
formity in dress and in the style of extend the true religion around the 
living to this world. Formerly lie world! 

excited persecution. But in that he 6. All that we enjoy is the fruit of 
was foiled. The more the church was the sufferings, toils, and sacrifices of 
persecuted the more it grew. Then others. We havo not one Christian 
ho changed his ground. What he privilege or hope which haH not cost 
could not do by persecution he sought the life of many a martyr. How thank- 
to do by corrupting the church ; and fill should we be to God that he was 
in this he has been by far more sue- pleased to raise up men who would 
cessful. This can be done slowly but be willing thus to suffer, and that he 
certainly; effectually but without ex- sustained and kept them until their 
citing suspicion. And it matters not work was accomplished \ 
to Satan whether the church is crip- 1. We may infer the sincerity of 
pled by persecution or its zeal de- the men engaged in propagating the 
stroyed by false doctrine and by con- ' Christian religion. What had Paul to 
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,. ■v, v» endured?, days off ^-aul. We may add, also, that 
which he endure^ , , { ^ ^ asme f dCTOtednM5 to 

Chrijjf evinced by all Christians now 


gam in uie - --g. ,. wn j an d 

Why did he not remain ,. h ere then 1 Cbnsjt evinced by all Christians now 
and reap the honours answer 1 whi«h is described in this chapter; if 

-m. erase? ' --£ e was the same zeal and self- 


fnily within his gMfPj^ "-^e hoi 

heUe n vX44“ ShMW&S&ltai 

it was of importance to mako it known 
to the world. Paul did not endure 
these sorrows, and encounter these 
perils for the sake of pleasure, honour, 
or gain. No man who reads this chap¬ 
ter can doubt that he was sincere, and 
that he was an honest man. 

8. The Christian religion is, there¬ 
fore, true. Not because the first 
preachers were sincere—for the advo¬ 
cates of error are often sincere, and 
are willing to suffer much or even to 
die as martyrs; but because this was 
a case when their sincerity proved the 
facts in regard to the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity. It was not sincerity in regard 
to opinions merely, it was in regard 
to facts. They not only believed that 
the Messiah had come and died and 
risen again, but they saw him—saw 
him when ho lived ; saw him die ; saw 
him after he was risen; and it was in 
relation to these facts that they were 
sincere. But how could they be de¬ 
ceived here ? Men may be deceived 
in their opinions; but how could 
John, e. g., be deceived in affirming 
that ho was intimately acquainted— 
the bosom friend—with Jesus of Na¬ 
zareth; that he saw him dio; and 
that he conversed with him after he 
had died ? In this he could not be 
mistaken ; and sooner than deny this, 
John would have spent his whole life 
in a cave in Patmos, or have died on 
the crosB or at the stake. But if 
John saw all this, then the Christian 
religion is true. 

0. We should bo willing to suffer 
now. If Paul and the other aposti'es 
were willing to endure so much, why 
should not we be ? If they were will¬ 
ing to dony themselves so much in 
order that the gospel should bo spread 
among the nations, why should not we 
be? It is now just as important that 
it should bo spread as it was then ; 
and the church should be just as will¬ 
ing to sacrifice its comforts to make 
the gospel known as it was in the 


denial, the time would not be far dis¬ 
tant when the gospel would be spread 
all around the world. May the time 
soon come when all Christians shall 
have the same self-denial as Paul; 
and especially when all who enter the 
ministry shall bo willing to forsake 
country and home, and to encounter 
peril in the city and tho wilderness ; 
on the sea and the land; to meet cold, 
and nakedness, hunger, thirst, perse¬ 
cution, and death in any way in order 
that they may make known the name 
of the Saviour to a lost world. 
CHAPTER Xll. 

Tins chapter is a continuation of 
the same general subjoct which was 
discussed in the two previous chapters. 
The general design of the apostle is, 
to defend himself from the charges 
brought against him in Corinth, and 
especially, as it would appear, from 
tho charge that he had no claims to 
the character of an apostle. In the 
previous chapters he had met these 
charges, and had shown that he had 
just cause to be bold towards them; 
that ho had in his life given evidence 
that he was called to this work, and 
especially that by his successes and 
by his sufferings he had showed that 
ho had evidence that he had been 
truly engaged in the work of the Lord 
Jesus. 

This chapter contains the following 
subjects. 

1. Paul appeals to another evidence 
that he was engaged in the apostolic 
office—an evidence to which none of 
his accusers could appeal—that he 
had been permitted to behold the 
glories of the heavenly world; ver. 1 
—10. In the previous chapter he 
had mentioned his trials. Here he 
says (ver. 1), that as they had com¬ 
pelled him to boast, ho would mention 
the revelation which he had had of 
the Lord. lie details, therefore, the 
remarkable vision which he had had 
several years before (ver. 2—4), when 
he was caught up to heaven, and per- 
I mitted to behold the wonders there 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I T is not expedient for me 
doubtless to glory. 1 I will 
1 For I will. 


come to visions and revelations ol 
the Lord. 

2 I knew a man in a Christ 

a Itom.lG.7. 


; Yet he says, that lest such an extra¬ 
ordinary manifestation should exalt 
him above measure, he was visited 
with a sore and peculiar trial—atrial 
from which he prayed earnestly to be 
delivered, but that he received answer 
! that the grace of God would be suf¬ 
ficient to support him; ver. 5—0. It 
was in view of this, he says (ver. 10) 
that he had pleasure in infirmities and 
sufferings in the causo of the Re¬ 
deemer. 

2. He then (ver. 11, 12) sums up 
what he ha^aid ; draws the conclu¬ 
sion that he had given every sign or 
evidence that he was an apostle ; that 
in all that pertained to toil, and pa¬ 
tience, and miracles, he had shown 
that he was commissioned by the Sa¬ 
viour ; though with characteristic 
modesty ho said he was nothing. 

! 3. lie then expresses his purpose to 

come again and see them, and his in- 
| tention then not to be burdensome to 
them; ver. 13—15. lie was willing 
\ to labour for them, and to exhaust his 
strength in endeavouring to promote 
their welfare without receiving sup¬ 
port from them, for ho regarded him¬ 
self in the light of a father to them, 
and it was not usual for children to 
support their parents. 

4. In connection with this, he an- 
| swers another charge against himself. 

! Some accused him of beingcrafty; that 
| though he did not burden them, yet he 
! knew well how to manage so as to sc- 
| cure what ho wanted without burden¬ 
ing them, or seeming to receive any 
thing from them; ver. 10. To this 
he answers by an appeal to fact. 
Particularly he appeals to the conduct 
of Titus when with them, in full proof 
that he had no such design ; ver. 17 
—19. 

5. In the conclusion of the chapter, 
he expresses his fear that when he 
should come among them he would 
find much that would humble them, 
and give him occasion for severity of 
discipline; ver. 20, 21. This appre¬ 
hension is evidently expressed in order 


that they might be led to examine 
themselves, and to put away whatever 
was wrong. 

1. It is not expedient. It is not 
well; it does not become me. This 
may either mean that ho folt and ad¬ 
mitted that it did not become him to 
boast in this manner ; that there was 
an impropriety in his doing it though 
circumstances lmd compelled him, and 
in this sense it is understood by nearly, ; 
or quite, all expositors ; or it may bo 
takeir ironically. “ Such a man as I 
am ought not to boast. So you say, 
and so it would seem. A man who 
has done no more than T have; who 
has suffered nothing; who has been 
idle and at ease as 1 have been, ought 
surely not to boast. And since there 
is such an evident impropriety in my 
boasting and speaking about myself, 

I will turn to another matter, and 
inquire whether the same thing may 
not bo said about visions and revela¬ 
tions. 1 will speak, therefore, of a 
man who had some remarkable revela¬ 
tions, and inquiro whether he has any 
right to boast of the favours impartod 
to him.” This seems to me to bo the 
probable interpretation of this pass¬ 
age. To glory. To boast; chap, 
x. 8, 13; xi. 10. One of the charges , 
which they alleged against him was, 
that he was given to boasting without \ 
any good reason. After the enumer- i 
ation in the previous chapter of what I 
he had done and suffered, ho says that < 
this was doubtless very t» m. Such a 
man has nothing to boast ©« I will 
come. Marg. “ For I will.” Our 
translators havo omitted the word 
(y*?) for in the text, evidently sup- i 
posing that it is a mere expletive. 
Doddridge renders it, “nevertheless.” 
But it seems to me that it contains 
an important sense, and that it should 
be rendered by tiien. “ Since it is 
not fit that I should glory, then I will 
refer to visions, <fce. I will turn away 
then from that subject, and come to 
another.” Thus the word (y«f) is 
used in John vii. 41. “ Shall thxn 
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about fourteen 1 years ago, I cannot tell: God knoweth;) 
(whether in the body, I cannot such, an one caught up to the 
tell; or whether out of the body, third heaven. 

1 A .D.46; Acts 22.1T. 


(fit) yif) Christ come out of Galilee?” self in the third person. Thus Cesar 
Acts viii. 81. “How can I then in his Commentaries uniformly speaks 
(r*.- y*{) except some man should of himself. And so John in hiB Gos- 
guide me?” see also Acts xix. 85; pel speaks of himself, chap. xiii. 23, 
Rom. iii. 3 ; Phil. i. 18. ^ To visions. 24 ; xix. 26 ; xxi. 20. John did it on 
The word vision is used in the Scrip- account of his modesty, because he 
tures often to denote the mode in would not appear to put himself for- 
which divine communications were ward, and because the mention of his 
usually made to men. This was done own name as connected with the 
by causing some scene to appear to friendship of the Saviour in the re- 
pass before the mind as in a landscape, markable manner in which he enjoyed 
■o that the individual seemed to see it, might havd savoured of pride, 
a representation of what was to occur For a similar reason Paul may have 
in some future period. It was usually been unwilling to mention his own 
applied to ’prophecy, and is often used name hero ; and he may have ab- 
in the Old Testament; see my Note stained from referring to this occur- 
on Isa. i. 1, and also on Acts ix. 10. ronce elsewhere* because it might sa- 
The vision which Paul here refers to vour of pride, and might also excite 
was that which he was permitted to the envy or ill-will of others. Those 
have of the heavenly world; ver. 4. who have been most favoured with 
He was permitted to see what perhaps spiritual enjoyments will not be the 
no other mortal had seen, the glory most ready to proclaim it. They will 
of heaven. % And revelations of the cherish the remembrance in’ order to 
Lord. Which the Lord had made, excito gratitude in their own hearts 
Or it may moan manifestations which and support them in trial; they will 
the Lord had made of himself to him. not blazon it abroad as if they were 
The word rendered revelations means more the favourites of heaven than 
properly an uncovering (ivraxakv^if, others arc. That this refers to Paul 
from arexaXvorrai, to uncover), and himself is evident for the following 
denotes a removal of the veil of ignor- reasons. • (1.) Ilis argument required 
ance and darknew, so that an object that he should mention something 
may be clearly Been; and is thus ap- that had occurred to himself. Any 
plied to truth revealed, because the thing that had occurred to another 
obscurity is removed and the truth would not have been pertinent. (2.) 
becomes manifest. lie applies it directly to himself (ver. 

2. 1 knew a man in Christ. I was 7), when he says that God took 
acquainted with a Christian ; tho effectual measures that he should not 
phrase “in Christ” meaning nothing be unduly exalted in view of the 
more than that he was united to abundant revelations bestowed on 
Christ or was a Christian ; see Rom. him. ^ About fourteen years ago . 
xvi. 7. The reason why Paul did not On what occasion or where this oc- 
Bpeak of this directly as a vision curred, or why he concealed the re- 
which he had himself seen was pro- markable fact so long, and why there 
bably that he was accused of boast- is no other allusion to it, is unknown; 
ing, and ho had admitted that it did and conjecture is useless. If this 
not become him to glory. But epistle was Written, as is commonly 
though it did not become him to supposed, about the year 58, then this 
boast directly, yet he could tell them occurrence must have happened about 
of a man concerning whom there the year 44. This was several years 
would be no impropriety evidently in after his conversion, and of course 
boasting. It is not uncommon, this docs not refer to the trance men- 
moreover, for a man to speak of him- tioned in Acts ix. 9, at the time when 
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he was converted. Dr. Benson sup¬ 
poses that this vision was made to him 
when he was praying in the temple 
after his return to Jerusalem, when 
hi was directed to go from Jerusalem 
to the Gentiles (Acts xxii. 17), and 
that it was intended to support him in 
the trials which he was about to en¬ 
dure. There can belittle danger of er¬ 
ror in supposing that its object was to 
support him in those reinarkablo trials, 
and that God designed to impart to 
him such views of heaven and its glory, 
and of the certainty that he would 
soon be admitted there, as to support 
him in his sufferings, and make him 
willing to bear all that should bo laid 
upon him. God often gives to his 
people some clear and elevated spirit¬ 
ual comforts before they enter into 
trials as well as while in them ; he 
prepares them for them before they 
come. This 'vision Paul had kept 
secret for fourteen years. He had 
doubtless often thought of it; and the 
remembrance of that glorious hour 
was doubtless one of the reasons why 
he bore trials so patiently and was 
willing to endure so much. But be¬ 
fore this he had had no occasion to 
mention it. lie had other proofs in 
abundance that he was called to the 
work of an apostle ; and to mention 
this would savour of pride and osten¬ 
tation. It was only when ho was 
compelled to refer to the evidences of 
his apostolic mission that he refers to 
it here. % Whether in the body, / 
cannot tell. That is, I do not pre¬ 
tend to explain it. I do not know 
how it occurred. With tlio fact ho 
was acquainted; but how it was 
brought about he did not know. 
Whether tho body was caught up to 
heaven ; whether the soul was for a 
time separated from the body ; or 
whether the scene passed before the 
mind in a vision, so that he seemed to 
have been caught up to heaven, he 
does not pretend to know. The evi¬ 
dent idea is, that at the time he was 
in a state of insensibility in regard to 
stxrrounding objects, and was uncon¬ 
scious of what was occurring, as if he 
had been dead. Where Paul con¬ 
fesses his own ignorance of what oc- 
eurred to himself it would be vain for. 
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us to inquire ; and the question hoxo j 
this was done is immaterial. No one 
can doubt that God had power if he 
chose to transport the body to hea¬ 
ven ; or that ho had power for a time 
to separate the soul from tho body; 
or that he had power to represent to 
the mind so clearly tho view of the > 
heavenly world that he would appear 
to see it; see Acts vii.56. It is clear ‘ 
only that he lost all consciousness of j 
any thing about him at that tirno, and 
that he saw only the things in hea- I 
von. It may be added here, however, I 
that Paul evidently supposed that his 
soul might be taken to heaven with¬ 
out tho body, and that it might have 
separate consciousness and a separate 
existence. Ho was not, therefore, a 
materialist, and ho did not believe 
that the existence and consciousness 
of the soul was dependent on the ; 
body. God hioivcth. With the j 
mode in which it was done God only j 
could bo acquainted. Paul did not 
attempt to explain that. That was 
to him of comparatively little conse¬ 
quence, and he did not lose his time 
in a vain attempt to explain it. H$w 
happy would it be if all theologians 
were as ready to bo satisfied with tho 
knowledge of a fact^ md to leave the 
modo of explaining it with God, as 
this prince of theologians waB. Many 
a man would have busied himself with 
a vain speculation about tho way in 
which it was done ; Paul was con¬ 
tented'with tho fact that it had oc¬ 
curred. ^ Such an one caught up. ; 
The word which is hero used («£*•«£») 
means, to seize upon, to snatch away, 
as wolves do their prey (John xii. 10); 
or to seize with avidity or eagerness ’ 
(Mat. xi. 12); or to carry away, to , 
hurry off by force or involuntarily ; j 
see John vi. 15 ; Acts vii. 39 ; xxiii. 

10. In tho case before us there is 
implied the idea that Paul was con¬ 
veyed by a foreign force ; or that he 
was suddenly seized and snatched up j 
to heaven. The word expresses the ; 
suddenness and the rapidity with which . 
it was done. Probably it was instan- ■ 
taneous, so that he appeared at once 
to be in heaven. Of the mode in 
which it was done Paul has given no 
explanations; and conjecture would 
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3 And I knew -such a man, i 4 How that he was caught up 
(whether in the body, or out of into paradise, ® and heard unspeak - 
the body, I cannot tell: God able words, which it is not 1 law- 
knoweth;) * ful for a man to utter. 

* a Lu.23.43; Re.2.7. 1 or, possible* 

be usele*. If To the third heaven, of the word(o*r*® ) Pardee in Neh. ii. 
The Jews sometimes speak of seven 8 ; Eccl. ii. 5 ; Cant. ii. 13. It is a 
heavens, and Mahomet has borrowed word which had its origin in the lan- 
fchis idea from the Jews. But the guage of eastern Asia, and which has 
Bible speaks of but three heavens, been adopted in the Greek, the Roman, 
and among the Jews in the apostolic and other western languages. In 
ages also the heavens were divided Sanscrit the word paradesha means a 
into three. (1.) The aerial, includ- land elevated and cultivated; in Ar- 
ing the clouds and the atmosphere, menian, pardes denotes a garden 
the heavens above us, until we come around the house planted with trees, 
to the stars. (2.) The starry heavens, shrubs, grass for use and ornament, 
the heavens in which tho sun, moon, In Persia, the word denotes the plea- 
and stars appear to be situated. (3.) sure gardens and parks with wild ani- 
The heavens beyond tho stars. That mals around the country residences of 
heaven was supposed to bo the resi- the monarchs and princes. Hence it 
dence of God, of angels, and of holy denotes in general a garden of plea- 
spfrits. It was this upper heaven, sure ; and in the New Testament is 
the dwelling-place of God, to which applied to the abodes of the blossed 
Paul was taken, and whose wonders after death, the dwelling-place of God 
he was permitted to behold—this re- and of happy spirits; or to heaven as ! 
gion where God dwelt; where Christ a place of blessedness. Some have ! 
was seated at the right hand of the supposed that Paul here by the word 
Father, and where tho,spirits of the “paradise” means to describe a dif- 
just were assembled. The fanciful ferent place from that denoted by the 
opinions of the Jews about seven hea- phrase “ the third heaven but there 
vens may be seenpdetailed in Schoett- is no good reason for this supposition, 
gen or in Wctstein, by whom the The only difference is that this word 
principal passages from the Jewish implies tho idea of a place of blessed- 
writings relating to the subject have ness ; but the same place is undoubt- 
been collected. As their opinions edly referred to. And heard un- 
throw no. light on this passage, it is speakable words. The word which is 
unnecessary to detail them here. here rendered “ unspeakable” (Upenra) 

3. And I knew such a man. It is may either moan what cannot be 
. not uncommon to repeat a solemn spoken, or what ought not to be 

affirmation in order that it may be spoken. The word means unuttera- 
made more emphatic. This is done hie, ineffable ; and whichever idea wo 
here. Paul repeats the idea, that he attach to it, Paul meant to say that 
was intimately acquainted with such he could not attempt by words to do 
a man, and that he did not know justice to what he saw and heard. The 
whether he was in the body or out of use of the word “ words ” here would 
the body. All that was known to Godi seem to imply that he heard the lan- 

4. Into paradise. Tho word para- guage of exalted praise; or that there 
disc (tratuiutef) occurs but three times were truths imparted to his mind 
in the New Testament; Luke xxiii. which he could not hope to convey in 
43; 2 Cor. xii. 4 ; Rev. ii. 7. It oc- any language spoken by men. ^ Which 
curs often in the Septuagint, as the it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
translation of the word garden ; Gen. Marg. “ Possible Witsius supposes 
ii. 8—10, 15, 16; iii. 1—3, 8, 16, 23, that the word may include both, 

24 ; xiii. 10 ; Num. xxiv. 6 ; Isa. Ii. 3 ; and Doddridge accords with the in- 
Eiek.xxviii. 13 ; xxxi.8,9 ; Joelii. 3. terpretation. See also Robinson’s 
And also Isa. i. 30 ; Jer. xxix. 5 ; and Lox. The word is most commonly i 
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used in the signification of lawful. 
Thus, Mat. xiv. 4, “ It is not lawful 
for thee to have her.” Acts xvi. 21, 
41 Which it is not lawful for us to ob¬ 
serve xxii. 25, “ Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that is a Roman,” 
Ac. In the same sense of lawful it is 
used in Mat. xii. 2, 10, 12; xx. 15 ; 
Mark ii. 26 ; x. 2. When it refers to 
possibility it probably means moral 
possibility; that is, propriety, or it 
means that it is right. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the word hero 
I rather means that it was not proper 
i to give utterance to those things ; it 
j would not be right to attempt it. . It 
I might be also true that it would not 
; have been possible for language to 
j convey clearly tho ideas connected 
I with the thliffcs which Paul was then 
: permitted to see; but tho main 
j thought is, that there was some rea¬ 
son why it would no*t be proper for 
: him to have attempted to communi¬ 
cate those ideas to men at large. Tho 
; Jews held that it was unlawful to pro- 
j nounce the Tetragrammaton, i. e. the 
name of four letters (mm), Jehovah ; 
and whenever that name occurred in 
their scriptures, they substituted the 
name Adonai in its place. They 
maintain indeed that the true pro¬ 
nunciation is utterly lost, and none of 
them to this day attempt to pronounce 
it. But this was mere superstition ; 
and it is impossiblq that Paul should 
have been influenced by any such rea- 
, son as this. 

j The transaction here referred to 
is very remarkable. It is tho only 
j instance in tho scriptures of any one 
| who was taken to heaven, either in 
reality or in vision, and who returned 
again to the earth and was then quali- 
i fled to communicate important truths 
| about the heavenly world from per¬ 
sonal observation. Enoch and Elijah 
were taken to heaven; but they re¬ 
turned not to converse with men. 
Elijah appeared with Moses in con- 
i vernation with Jesus on the mount of 
| transfiguration; but they conversed 
j with him only about his decease, which 
he was about to accomplish at Jeru- 
; salem; Luke ix. 31. There would 
i have been no propriety for them to 
I have spoken to Jesus of heaven, for he 


came down from heaven and was «n 
heaven (John iii. 18), and they were 
not permitted to speak to the disci- j 
pies of heaven. Lazarus was raised j 
from tho dead (John xi.), and many 1 
of the saints which had slept in their 
graves arose at the death of'Jesus 
(Mat. xxvii. 52), but there is no inti¬ 
mation that they communicated any 
thing to the living about the heavenly 
world. Of all tho millions who have 
been taken to heaven, not one has 
been permitted to return to boar his 
testimony to its glories ; to witness 
for God that he is faithful to his pro¬ 
mises ; to encourage his pious friends 
to persevere; or to invite his impeni¬ 
tent friends to follow him to that 
glorious world. And so fixed is the 
law ; so settled is tho principle, that 
even Lazarus was not permitted to go, 
though at the earnest request of the 
rich man in hell, and warn his friends 
not to follow him to that world of woe; j 
Luke xvi. 27—31. Mahomet indeed 
feigned that he had made a journey 
to heaven, and he attempts to describe 
what he saw; and the difference be¬ 
tween true inspiration and false or 
pretended inspiration is strikingly 
evinced by the difference between , 
Paul’s dignified silence— verba sacro 
digna silentio ( Horace) and tho puer¬ 
ilities of the prophet of Mecca. See 
tho Koran, chap. xvii. As the dif¬ 
ference between the true religion and 
imposture is strikingly illustrated by 
this, we may recur to the principal 
events which happened to the impos¬ 
tor on Iiis celebrated journey. The 
whole account may bo seen in Pri- 
deaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 43. seq. 
He solemnly affirmed that he had been 
translated to the heaven of heavens ; 
that on a white beast, less than a 
mule, but larger than an ass, he had 
been conveyed from the temple of 
Mecca to that of Jerusalem; had suc¬ 
cessively ascended the seven heavens 
with his companion Gabriel, receiving 
and returning the salutations of its 
blessed inhabitants; had then proceed¬ 
ed alone within two bow-shots of the 
throne of the Almighty, when ho felt 
a cold which pierced him to the heart, 
and was touched on the shoulder by- 
the hand of God, who commanded him 
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to prey fifty times'* d*y, hut with the peculiar trials. Christians, from 
adVioeqf Mo«. hew.. prevailed on some cause, often hare more elevated 
to-have the number reduced to five ; views and deeper feeling before the; 
and that he then returned to Jerusa- are called to endure trials than the; 

■ lem arid to Mecca, having performed have at other times—peculiar grace 
a journey of thousands of ;ears in the to prepare them for suffering. But 
tenth $a*t of a night. as this was designed in a peculiar 

The fact that Paul was not per- manner for Paul alone, it was not pro- 
mitted to communicate what he had' per for him to communicate what he 
seen is very remarkable. It is na- saw to others. (2.) It is probable 
tural to ask why it is so ? Why has that if there were a full revelation of 
not God sent down departed saints to the glories of heaven we should not 
tell men of the glories of heaven ? be able to comprehend it; or even if 
Wh; does he not permit them to come we did, we should be incredulous in 
and bear testimon; to what they have regard to it. So unlike what we see; 
seen and enjoyed ? Why not come so elevated above our highest compre- 
and clear up the doubts of the pious; hension ; probably so unlike what we 
why not come and convince a thought- now anticipate is heaven, that we 
less world ; why not come and bear should be slow to receive the revela- 
honourable testimony for God that he iion. It is always difficufffto describe 
is faithfhl to reward his people ? And what we have not seen, even on earth, 
especially why did he not suffer Paul, so that wo shall have any very clear 
whom he had permitted to behold the idea of it: how much more difficult 
glories of paradise, to testify simply -must it bo to describo heaven. We 
to what he had seen, and tell us what are often incredulous about what is 
was there ? reported to exist in foreign lands on 

To these questions, so obvious, it is earth which we have not seen, and a 
impossible to give an answer that we long time is often necessary before we 
can ddhoonstrate to be the true one. will believe it. The king of Siam, 
But wo may suggest some reasons when told by the Dutch ambassador 
which may fhrnish a plausible answer, that water became so hard in his 
and which may serve to remove some country that men might walk on it, 
of the perplexity in the case. I would, said, “ I have often suspected you of | 
therefore, suggest that the following falsehood, but now I lcnow that you 
may have been some of the reasons lie.” So 'incredulous might we be, 
why Paul was not permitted to com- with- our weak faith, if wo were told 
municato what he saw to men. (1.) what actually exists in heaven. We 
It was designed for the support of should not improbably turn away from 
Paul himself in view of the very re- it as wholly incredible. (3.) There 
markable trials which ho was about to arc great truths which it is not tho 
endure. God had called him to great design of God to reveal to men. The 
toils and self-denials. lie was to la- object is to communicate enough to 
bour much alone; to go to foreign win us, to comfort us, to support our 
lands ; to be persecuted, and ulti- faith, not to reveal all. In eternity 
mately put to death; and it was his there must be boundless truths and 
purpose to qualify him for this work glories which are not needful for us to 
by some peculiar manifestation of b>s know now, and which, on many ao- 
favour. He accordingly gave him counts, it would not be proper to be 
such views of heaven that he would be rovealed to men. The question is 
supported in his trials by a conviction not, do we know all, but have we 
of the undoubted truth of what he enough safely to guide us to heaven, 
taught, and by the prospect of certain and to comfort us in the trials of life. 

f lory when his labours should end. (4.) There is enough revealed of 
t was one instance when God gave heaven for our guidance and comfert 
peculiar views to prepare for trials, as in this world. God has told us what 
be often does to his people now, pre- it will be in general. It will be a 
paring them in a peculiar manner for world without sin; without tears; 
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5 Of such an one will I glory: 
yet« of myself I will not glory, 
but in mine infirmities. 

a chap.11.30: ver.9,10. 
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8 For though I would desire 
to glory, 1 shall sot be a fool; 
for I will say the truth: but note 


without wrong, injustice, fraud, or 
warr; without disease, pestilence, 
plague, death; and it is easy to fill 
up the picture sufficiently for all our 
purposes. Let us think of a world 
where all shall be pure and holy ; of a 
world free from all that we now behold 
that is evil; free from pain, disease, 
death ; a world where “ friends never 
depart, foes never come a world 
where all shall be harmony and love 
—and where all this shall be eternal, 
and we shall see that God has reveal¬ 
ed enough for our welfare here. The 
highest hofts of man are met when 
we anticipate an eternal heaven ; 
the heaviest trials may be cheerfully 
borne when we have the prospect of 
EVERLASTING REST. (5.) One Other 
reason may bo assigned why it was not 
proper for Paul to disclose what he 
saw, and why God has withheld more 
full revelations from men about hea¬ 
ven. It is, that his purpose is that 
we shall here walk by faith and not 
by sight. We are not to sec the re¬ 
ward, nor to bo told fully what it is. 
We are to have such confidence in 
i God that we shall assuredly believe 
that he will fully reward and blesB us, 
and under this confidence we aro to 
live and act hero below. God designs, 
therefore, to try our faith, and to 
furnish an abundant evidence that his 
people are disposed to* obey his com¬ 
mands and to put their truBt in his 
faithfulness. Besides, if all the glo¬ 
ries of heaven were revealed ; if all 
were told that might bo ; and if hea¬ 
ven were made as attractive to mor¬ 
tal view as possible, then it might 
appear that his professed people were 
influenced solely by the hope of the 
reward. As. it is, there is enough to 
support and comfort; not enough to 
make it the main and only reason why 
we serve God. It may be added, (a) 
That we have all the truth which we 
•fcall ever have about heaven here 
below. No other messenger will 
come ; none of the pious dead will 
return. If men, therefore, are not 


willing to be saved in view of the 
truth which they have, they must be 
lost. God will communicate no 
more. ( b ) The Christian will soon 
know all about heaven. He will soon 
be there. Ho begins no day with any 
certainty that ho may not close it in 
heaven; ho lies down to rest at no 
time with any assurance that he will 
not wake in heaven amidst its full and 
eternal splendours. ( c) Tho sinner 
will soon know fully what it is to lose 
heaven. A moment may make him 
fully sensiblo of his loss—for he may 
die ; and a moment may put him for 
ever beyond the possibility of reach¬ 
ing a world of glory. 

5. Of tuck an one will 1 glory. Of 
such a man it would be right to boast. 
It would be admitted that it is right 
to exult in such a man, and to esteem 
him to bo peculiarly favoured by God. 

I will boast of him as having received 
peculiar honour from tho Lord. 
Bloomfield, however, supposes that 
the words rendered “ of such an one ” 
should be translated “of such a thing,” 
or of such a transaction ; moaning “ I 
can indeed justly boast of my being 
caught up to heaven as of a thing the 
whole glory of which pertains to him 
who has thus oxaltcd mo ; but of my¬ 
self, or of any thing in me, I will not 
boast.” So llosemnuller explains it. 
But it seemB to me that tho connec¬ 
tion requires that wo should under¬ 
stand it of a person, and that the pas¬ 
sage is partly ironical. Paul speaks 
in the third person. lie chooses to 
keep himself directly out of view. 
And though he refers really to him- 
iclf, yet he would not say this directly, 
but says that of such a man they 
would admit it would be proper to 
boast. U Yet of myself. Directly, j 
It is not expedient for me to boast of 
myself. “ You would allow me to 
boast of such a man as I have referred 
to ; I admit that it is not proper for , 
me to boast directly of myself.” 1[ But I 
in mine infirmities. My weaknesses, { 
trials, pains, sufferings; such as many j 
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I forbear, lost aqy man shoultL seeth me to bo, or that he heareth 
think of me above that which he] of me. 


regard as infirmities; see Note on 
chap. xi. 80 . 

vfi. For though I would desire to ] 
glory. I take this to be a solemn and 
serious declaration of the irony which 
precedes; and that Paul means to say 
seriously, that if he had a wish to 
boast as other men boasted, if he chose 
-to make muoh of his attainments and 
privileges, he would have enough of 
which to make mention. It would not 
be mere empty boasting without any 
foundation or any just cause, for he 
had as much of which to speak in a 
confident manner pertaining to his 
labours as an apostle, and his evidence 
of the divine fovour, as could be urged 
by any one. “ I might go on to speak 
much more than I have done, and to 
urge claims which all would admit to 
be well-founded.” If I shall not be a 
fool. “ It would not be foolish boast¬ 
ing; for it would be according to 
truth. I could urge much more than 
I have done ; I could- speak of things 
which no one would be disposed to 
call in question as laying the founda¬ 
tion of just claims to my being re- 
arded as eminently favoured of God; 
could seriously state what all would 
admit to be such.” For I will say 
the truth. That is, “ Whatever I 
should, say on this subjeot would be 
the simple truth. I should mention 
nothing which has not actually oc¬ 
curred. But I forbear, lest some one 
should form an improper estimate of 
me. ” ’ The apostle seems to have in¬ 
tended to have added something more, 
but he was checked by the apprehen¬ 
sion to which he here refers. Or per¬ 
haps he means to say that if he should 
boast of the vision to which he had 
just referred ; if he should go on t» 
say how highly he had been honoured 
and exalted by it, there would be no 
impropriety in it. It was so remark¬ 
able that if he confined himself strictly 
to the truth, as he would do, still it 
would be regarded by all as a very ex¬ 
traordinary honour, and one to whioh 
so one of the false teachers could re¬ 
fer as laying a foundation for their 
boasting. ^ Lett any man should 


think of me, dto. The idea in this 
part of the verse I take to be this. “ I 
desire and expect -to be estimated 
by my publio life. I expect to be 
judged of men by my deeds, by what 
they see in me, and by my general 
reputation in respect to what I have 
done in establishing the Christian 
religion. I am willing that my char¬ 
acter and reputation, that the esti¬ 
mate in which I shall be held by man¬ 
kind, shall rest on that. I do not 
wish that my character among men 
shall be determined by my secret feel¬ 
ings ; or by any secret extraordinary 
communication from heaven which I 
may have, and whioh cafBtbt be sub¬ 
jected to the observation of my fel¬ 
low-men. I am willing to be estimated 
by my public life ; and however valu¬ 
able such extraordinary manifesta¬ 
tions may be to me as an individual; 
or however much they may comfort 
me, I do not wish to make the basis 
of my public reputation. I expect to 
stand and be estimated by my pubBe 
deeds ; by what all men see and hear 
of me ; and I would not have them 
form even’s favourable opinion of me 
beyond that.” This is the noble lan¬ 
guage of a,matt who was willing to 
enjoy such a reputation as his public 
life entitled him to. He wished to 
have the basis of his reputation such 
that all men could see and examine it. 
Unlike enthusiasts and fanatics, he 
appealed to no secret impulses; did 
not rest his claims for public confi¬ 
dence on any peculiar communica¬ 
tions from heaven ; but wished to be 
estimated by his public deeds. And 
the important truth taught is, that 
however mnch the communion we may 
have with God ; however much com¬ 
fort and support in prayer and in our 
favoured moments of fellowship with 
God ; or however muoh we may fanoy 
in this way that we are the favourites 
of heaven ; and however much this 
may support us in trial; still this 
should not be made the foundation er 
claim to the favourable opinions of 
our fellow-men. By our publio char¬ 
acter ; by our well-known actions; by 
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i And lest I should be exalted kdance of the revelations, there was 
above measure through the abun- given to me a thorn« in the flesh, 

a Exe.28. 24; Ga.4.14. 


our lives as seen by men, we should 
desire to be estiqpted, and we should 
be satisfied with such a measure of 
public esteem as our deportment shall 
fairly entitle us to. We should sel-! 
dom, perhaps, refer to our moments 
of secret, happy, and most favoured 1 
communion with God. Paul kept his 
most elevated joys in thiB respect, 
secret for fourteen years :—what an 
example to those who are constantly 
blazoning tlieir Christian experience 
abroad, and boasting of what they have 
enjoyed ! We should never refer to 
such moments as a foundation for the 
estimate in^hioh our character Bhall 
be held by our fellow-men. We should 
never make this the foundation of a 
claim to the public confidence in us. 
For all Buch claims; for all the esti¬ 
mate in which we shall be held by 
men, we should be willing to be tried 
by our lives. Paul would not even 
make a vision of heaven; not even 
the privilege of having beheld the glo¬ 
ries of the upper world, though a 
favour conferred on no other living 
man , a ground of the estimate in 
which his character should be held ! 
What an example to thoae who wish 
to be estimated by secret raptures, 
and by special communications to their 
souls from heaven ! No. Let ub be 
willing to be estimated by men by what 
they see in us ; to enjoy such a repu¬ 
tation as our conduct shall fairly en¬ 
title us to. Let our communion with 
God cheer our own hearts ; but let 
us not obtrude this on men as furnish¬ 
ing a claim for an exalted standard in 
their estimation. 

7. And lest I should be exalted. 
Lest I should be spiritually proud; 
lest I should become self-confident 
and vain, and suppose that I was a 
special favourite of Heaven. If Paul 
was in danger of spiritual pride, who 
is not 1 If it was necessary for God 
to adopt some special measures to 
keep him humble, we are not to be 
surprised that the same thing should 
occur in other cases. There is abun¬ 
dant reason to believe that Paul was 


naturally a proud man. He was by 
nature self-confident; trusting in his 
own talents and attainments, and 
eminently ambitious. When he be¬ 
came a Christian, therefore, one of 
his besetting Bins would be pride; and 
as he had been peculiarly favoured in 
his call to the apostleship; in his suc¬ 
cess as a preacher; in the standing 
which he had among the other 
apostles, and in the revelations im¬ 
parted to him, there was also peouliar 
danger that he would become self- 
confident and *proud of his attain¬ 
ments. There is no danger that more 
constantly besets Christians, and even 
eminent Christians, than pride. 
There is no sin that is more subtile, 
insinuating, deceptive; none that 
lurks more constantly around the 
heart and that finds a more ready 
entrance, than pride. He who has 
been characterized by pride before 
his conversion will be in special 
danger of it aftorwards; he who has 
eminent gifts in prayer, or in con¬ 
versation, or in preaching, will be in 
spocial danger of it; he who is 
eminently successful will be in dan¬ 
ger of it; and he who has any extra¬ 
ordinary spxfitual comforts will be in 
danger of it. Of this Bin he who lives 
nearest to God may be in most 
special danger; and ho who is most 
eminent in piety should feel that he 
also occupies a position where the 
enemy will approach him in a sly and 
subtile manner, and where he is in 
peculiar danger of a fall. Possibly 
the fear that he might be in danger 
of being made proud by the flattery of 
his friends may have been one reason 
yhy Paul kept this thing concealed 
for fourteen years ; and if men wish 
to keep themselves from the danger 
of this sin, they should not be forward 
to speak even of the most favoured 
moments of their communion with 
God. % Through the abundance of 
the revelations. By my being raised 
thus to heaven, and by being per¬ 
mitted to behold the wonders of the 
heavenly world, as well as by th^ 
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*»» *. to buffi* « ®ot this • thin# I besought 

#*i W Islwuld b« united above the Lord thrioe, tint it might de- 
»*iW*e. v part from me. 

*lob 17; Ln.H.lS. _ a De.t.M,gT; Pi M»t.«.4t. 

Mmenras communications which God subject himself to nme such disorder, 
had made to me at other times, supposes that it might be thb stone or 
V There teas given to me. • That is, gravel; and the usually very judicious 
God was pleased to appoint me. The Doddridge supposes that the view 
word which Paul uses is worthy of which he had of the glories of heavenly 
special notice. It is that this “ thorn objects so affected his nerves as to 
in the flesh ” was given to him, im- produce a paralytic disorder, and par- 
plying that it was a favour. He does ticularly a stammering in his speech, 
not complain of it; he does not say and perhaps also a ridiculous distor- 
it was sent in cruelty; he does not tion of the countenance. This opinion 
even speak of it as an affliction; he was suggested by Whitby, and has 
speaks of it as a gift, as any man been adopted also by Benson, Mack- 
would of a favour that had been be- night, Slade, and Bloomfield. But 
stowed. Paul had so clear a view of though sustained by most respectable 
the benefits which resulted from it names, it would be easy'fb show that 
that he regarded it as a favour, as it is mere conjecture, and perhaps 
Christians should every trial, f A quite as improbable as any of the 
thorn in the fieth. The word here numerous opinions which have been 
used (r*i>.rp) occurs nowhere else in maintained on the subject. If Paul’s 
the New Testament. It means pro- speech had boen affected, and his 
perly any thing pointed or Bharp, e. g. face distorted, and his nerves sbat- 
a stake or palisade (Xen. Anab. v. 2, tcrcd by such a sight, how could he 
6); or the point of a hook. The word doubt whether he was in the body or 
is used in the Septuagint to denote a out of it when this occurred ? Many 
thorn or prickle, as a translation of of the Latin fathers supposed that 
*ve (sir), in Hos. ii. 6, “ I will hedge some unruly and ungovernable lust 
up thy way with thorns to denote a was intended. Chrysostom and 
pricking briar in Esek. xxviii. 24, as Jerome suppose that he meant the 
a translation of V- a ( siUon ), meaning headache rTertullian an earache; and 
a thorn or prickle, such gs is found in Rosenmiiller supposes that it was the 
the shoots and twigs of the palm-treo ; gout in the head, kopfgicht, and that 
and to denote “pricks in the eyes” it was a periodical disorder such as 
(Num. xxxiii. 55), as a translation of affected him when he was with the 
B-so (silclcim), thorns or priokles. So Galatians ; Gal. iv. 13. But all con- 
far as the word here used is concern- jecture here is vain ; and the nu- 
ed, it means a sharp thorn nr prickle ; merous strange and ridiculous opi- 
and the idea is, that the trial to which nions of commentators is a melanoholy 
he refers was as troublesome and attestation of their inclination to 
painful as such a thorn would be in fanciful conjecture where it is im- 
the flesh. But whether he refers to possible in the nature of the case to 
some infirmity or pain in the flesh or ascertain the truth. All that can be 
the body is another question, and a known of this is, that it was some infir- 
question in which interpreters have mityofthe flesh, some bodily affliction 
been greatly divided in opinion, or calamity,that was like the continual 
Every one who has become familiar 1 piercing of the flesh with a thorn 
with commentaries knows that almost (Gal. iv. 13); and that it was some- 
every expositor has had bis own opinion thing that was designed to prevent 
about this, and also that no one has spiritual pride. It is not indeed an ! 
been able to give any good reason for improbable supposition that it was 
his own. Most of them have been something that cpuld be seen by 
fanciful; and many of them eminently others, and that thus tended to hum- 
ridiculous. Even Baxter, who was ble him when with them. The 
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Mestwger of iSatan. Among the 
Hebrew* it vraa customary to attri¬ 
bute severe and painful diseases to 
Satan; comp. Job ii. 6 , 7; comp. Note 
on Luke xiii. 16. In the time of the 
Saviour malignant spirits are known 
to have taken possession of the body 
in numerous cases, and to have pro ¬ 
duced painftil bodily diseases, and 
Paul here says that Satan was per¬ 
mitted to bring this calamity on him. 
*[[ To buffet me. To buffet, means to 
smite with the hand; then to maltreat 
in any way. The meaning is, that the 
effect and-design of this was deeply to 
afflict him. Doddridge and Clarke 
suppose that the reference is here to 
the false teacher whom Satan had 
sent to Corinth, and who was to him 
the source dfperpetual trouble. But 
It seems more probable to me that he 
refers to some bodily infirmity. The 
general truth taught in this verse is, 
that God will take care that his 
people shall not be unduly exalted by 
the manifestations of his favour, and 
by the spiritual privileges which ho 
bestows on them. He will take 
measures to humble them; and a 
large part of his dealings with his 
people is designed to accomplish this. 
Sometimes it will be done, as in the 
case of Paul, by bodily infirmity or 
trial, by sickness, or by ldng and 
lingering disease ; sometimes by great 
poverty and by an humble condition 
of life; sometimes by reducing us 
from a state of affluence whero we 
were in dangor of being exalted above 
measure; sometimes by suffering us 
to be slandered and calumniated, by 
suffering foes to rise up against us who 
shall blacken our character and in 
such a manner that we cannot meet 
it; sometimes hy persecution; some¬ 
times by want of success in our enter¬ 
prises, and if in the ministry, by with¬ 
holding his Spirit; sometimes by suf¬ 
fering us tb fall into sin, and thus 
greatly humbling us before the world. 
Such was the case with David and 
with Peter; and God often permits 
us to see in this manner our own 
weakness, and to bring us to a sense 
of our dependence and to proper 
humility by suffering us to perform 
some act that should be ever after¬ 


ward a standing source of our humi¬ 
liation ; some act so base, so humiliat¬ 
ing, so evincing the deep depravity of 
our hearts as for ever to make and 
keep us humble. How could David 
be' lifted up with pride after the mur¬ 
der of Uriah ? How could Peter after 
having denied his Lord with a horrid 
oath? Thus many a Christian h 
suffered to fall by the temptation of 
Satan to show him his weakness and 
to keep him from pride ; many a fall 
is made the occasion of the perma¬ 
nent benefit of the offender. And 
perhaps every Christian who has been 
much favoured with elevated spiritual 
views and comforts can recall some¬ 
thing which shall be to him a standing 
topic of regret and humiliation in his 
past life. We should be thankful for 
any calamity that will humble us; and 
we should remember that clear and 
elevated views of God and heaven are, 
after all, more than a compensation 
for all the sufferings which it may be 
necessary to endure in order to make 
us humble. 

8. For this thing . On account of 
this; in order that this calamity might 
bo removed, f I besought the Lord, j 
The word “ Lord” in tho Now Testa- i 
ment.whon it stands without any other 
word in connection to limit its signi¬ 
fication, commonly denotes the Lord 
Jesus Christ; seo Note on Acts i. 24. 
The following verse here shows con¬ 
clusively that it was the Lord Jesus 
to whom Paul addressed this prayer. * 
The answer was that his grpcc was 
sufficient for him ; and Paul consoled J 
himself by saying that it was a suffi- j 
cient support if tho power of Christ ! 
implied in that answer, should rest { 
on him. lie would glory in trials if 
such was their result. Even Itosen- 
miiller maintains that it was the Lord 
Jesus to whom this prayer was ad- ; 
dressed, and says that tho Socinians < 
themselves admit it. So Grotius (on 
vcr. 9) says tliat the answer was given 
by Christ. But if this refers to tho 
Lord Jesus, then it proves that it is 
right to go to him in times of trouble, 
and that it is right to worship him. 
Prayer is the most solemn act of 
adoration which we can perform; and 
no better authority can bo required 
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9 And he said unto me, My my strength is made perfect in 
grace is sufficient for thee: for weakness. Most gladly therefore 


for paying divine honours to Christ 
than the fact that Paul worshipped 
him and called upon him to remove a 
severe and grievous calamity, Thrice. 
This may either mean that he prayed 
for this often, or that he sought it on 
three set and solemn occasions. 
Many commentators have supposed 
that the former is meant. But to me 
it seems probable that Paul on three 
special occasions earnestly prayed for 
the removal of this calamity. It will 
be recollected that the Lord Jesus 
prayed three times in the garden of 
Gethsemane that the cup might be 
i removod from him, Mat. xxvi. 44. 

I At the third time he ceased, and sub- 
j mitted to what was the will of God. 
j There is some reason to suppose that 
I the Jows were in the habit of praying 
J three times for any important bless¬ 
ing or for the removal of any calam¬ 
ity ; and Paul in this would not only 
conform to the usual custom, but 
especially he would be disposed to 
imitate the example of the Lord 
Jesus. Among the Jews three was a 
sacred number, and repeated instances 
occur where an important transaction 
is mentioned as having been done 
thrice; see Num. xxii. 28 ; xxiv. 10 ; 

1 Sam. iii. 8 ; xx. 41 ; 1 Kings xviii. 
44 ; Prov. xxii. 20 ; Jer. vii. 4 ; xxii. 
29; John xxi. 17. The probability, 

’ therefore, is, that Paul on three dif¬ 
ferent occasions earnestly besought 
the Lord Jesus that this calamity 
might be removed from him. It 
might have been exceedingly painful; 
or it might, as he supposed, interfere 
with his success as a preacher ; or it 
might have been of such a nature as 
to expose him to ridicule; and he 
prayed, therefore, if it were possibly 
• that it might be taken away. The 
passage proves that it is right to pray 
earnestly and repeatedly for the re¬ 
moval of any calamity. The Saviour 
so prayed in the garden; and Paul 
so prayed here. Yet it also proves 
that there should be a limit to such 
prayers. The Saviour prayed three 
times; and Paul limited himself to 
| the same number of petitions, and 


then submitted to the will of God. 
This does not prove that we should 
be limited to exactly this number in 
our petitions; but it proves that there 
should be a limit; that wo should not 
be over-anxious, and that when it is 
plain from any cause that the calam¬ 
ity will not bo removed, we should 
submit to it. The Saviour in the 
garden knew that the cup would not 
bo removed, and he acquiesced. Paul 
was told indirectly that his. calamity 
would not bo removed, and he sub¬ 
mitted. We may expect no such re¬ 
velation from heaven, but we may 
know in other ways that the calamity 
will not be removed ; ainfr we should 
submit. The child or other friend 
for whom we prayed may die ; or the 
calamity, as, e. g. blindness, or deaf¬ 
ness, or loss of health, or poverty, 
may become permanent, so that there 
is no hope of removing it; and wo 
should then cease to pray that ffr may 
be removed, and we should cheerfblly 
acquiesce in the will of God. So 
David prayed most fervently for his 
child when it was alive ; when it was 
deceased, and it was of no further use 
to pray for it, he bowed in submission 
to the will of God, 2 Sam. xii. 20. 

9. And he said unto me. The Sa¬ 
viour replied. In what way this was 
done, or whether it was done at the 
time when the prayer was offered, 
Paul does not inform us. It is pos¬ 
sible, as Macknight supposes, that 
Christ appeared to him again and 
spake to him in an audible manner. 
Grotius supposes that this was done 
by the Vip ra (Bath-qol )—“ daughter 
of the voice,” so frequently referred 
to by the Jewish writers, and which 
they suppose to bo referred to in 1 
Kings xix. 12, by the phrase, " a still 
small voice.” But it is impossible to 
determine in what way it was done, 
and it is not material. Paul was in 
habits of communion with the Savi¬ 
our, and was accustomed to receive 
revelations from him. The material 
fact here is, that the request was not 
granted in the exact form in which he 
presented it, but that he received as- 
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jur&ncfe of grace to rapport him in his 
trial. It is one of the instances in 
tvhich the fervent prayer of a good 
man, offered undoubtedly in fhith, 
was not answered in the form in 
which he desired, though substantially 
answered in the assurance of grace 
sufficient to support him. It fur¬ 
nishes, therefore, a very instructive 
lesson in regard to prayer, and shows 
Us that we are not to expect as a mat¬ 
ter of course that all our prayers will 
bo literally answered, and that we 
should not be disappointed or dis¬ 
heartened if they aro not. It is a 
matter of fact that not all the prayers 
even of the pious, and of those who 
pray having faith in God as a hearer 
of prayer, are literally answered. 
Thus the prayer of David (2 Sam. xii. 
16—20) was not literally answered ; 
the child for whose life he so earnestly 
prayed died. So the Saviour’s re¬ 
quest was not literally answered, 
Mark xiv. 36. The cup of suffering 
which hp so earnestly desired should 
do taken away was not removed. So 
in the case before us; comp, also 
Deut. iii. 23— 27; Job xxx. 20; Lam. 
iii. 8. So in numerous cases now, 
Christians pray with fervour and with 
faith for the removal of some calamity 
which is not removed ; or for some¬ 
thing which they regard as desirable 
! for their welfare which is withheld. 

1 Some of the reasons why this is done 
are obvious. (1.) The grace that will 
he imparted if the calamity is not re¬ 
moved will bo of greater value to the 
individual than would be the direct 
answer to his prayer. Such was the 
case with Paul; so it was doubtless 
with David ; and so it is often with 
Christians now. The removal of the 
calamity might be apparently a bless¬ 
ing, but it might also be attended 
with danger to our spiritual welfare; 
the grace imparted may be of perma¬ 
nent value and may be connected 
with the development of some of the 
loveliest traits of Christian character. 
(2.) It might not bo for the good of 
the individual who prays that the 
exact thing should be granted. 
When a parent prays with great ear¬ 
nestness and with insubmission for the 
life of a child, he knows not what he 


is doing. If the child lives, he may 
be the occasion of much more grief to 
him than if he had died. David had far 
more trouble from Absalom than he 
had from the death of the child for 
which ho so earnestly prayed. At 
the same time. it may be better for 
the child that he should be removed. 
If he dies in infancy ho will be saved. 
But who can tell what will be his 
character and destiny should'he live 
to be a man? So of other things. 
(3.) God has often some better thing 
in store for us than would be tho im¬ 
mediate answer to our prayer. Who 
can doubt that this was true of Paul? 
The promised grace of Christ as suf¬ 
ficient to support -us is of more value 
than would be tho more removal of 
any bodily affliction. (4.) It would 
not be well for us, probably, should 
our petition bo literally answered. 
Who can tell what is best for himself? 
If the thing were obtained, who can 
tell how soon we might forget tho 
benefactor and beeome proud and 
self-confident? It was tho design of 
God to humble Paul; and this could 
be much bettor accomplished by con¬ 
tinuing his affliction and by imparting 
the promised grace, than by with¬ 
drawing the affliction and withholding 
the grace. The verwthing to be done 
was to keep him humble; and this 
affliction could not be withdrawn 
without also foregoing the benefit. It 
is true, also, that where things are in 
themselves proper to he asked, Chris¬ 
tians sometimes ask them in an im¬ 
proper manner, and this is one of the 
! reasons why many of their prayers 
are not answered. But this does not 
pertain to the case before us. % Mu 
<jracc is sufficient for thee. A much 
better answer than it would have been 
to have removed the calamity ; and 
on% that seems to have been entirely 
satisfactory to Paul. The meaning 
of the Saviour is, that he would sup¬ 
port him; that he would not suffer 
him to sink exhausted under his 
trials ; that he had nothing to fear. 
The infliction was not indeed remov¬ 
ed ; but there was a promise that the 
favour of Christ would be shown to 
him constantly, and that he would 
find his support to be ample. If Paul 
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j will I rather glory « in my infirmi- 10 Therefore I take pleasure 
ties, that the power b of Christ may in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
rest upon me. necessities, in persecutions, in 

aver .5. blPe.414. 

had this support, he might well bear in supporting me in trials. % May 
the trial; and if we have this assur- rest upon me (lrj<rx*i9vrri). The word 
anoe, as we may have, we may wel- properly means to pitcti a tent upon; 
come affliction, and rejoice that cal- and then to dwell in or upon. Here 
amities o are brought upon us. It is a it is used in the sense of abiding upon, 
sufficient answer to our prayers if we or remaining with. The sense is, that 
have the solemn promise of the Re- the power which Christ manifested 
deemer that we shall be upheld and to his people rested with them, or 
never sink under the burden of our abode with them m their trials, and 
heavy woes. ^ My strenath is made therefore he would rejoice in afflic- 
perfect in weakness. That is, the tions, in order that he might partake 

. strength which I impart to my people of the aid and consolation thus im- 
is more commonly and more com- parted. Learn hence, (1.) That a 
pletely manifested when my people Christian never loses any thing by 
feel that they are weak. It is not suffering and afflictiofP If he may 
imparted to those who feel that they obtain the favour of Christ by his 
are strong and who do not realize trials he is a gainer. The favour of 
their need of divine aid. It is not so the Redeemer is more than a com- 
oompletely manifested to those who pensation for all that we endure in 
are vigorous and strong as to the his cause. (2.) The Christian is a 
feeble. It is when we are conscious gainer by trial. I never knew a 
that we are feeble, and when wo feel Christian that was not utronately 
our need of aid, that the Redeemer benefited by trials. I never knew one 
manifests his power to uphold, and who did not find that he had gained 
imparts his purest consolations, much that was valuable to him in 
Grotius has collected several similar scenes of affliction. I do not know 
passages from the classic writers that I have found one who would be 
which may serve to illustrate this ex- willing fo exchange the advantages 
proBsion. Thus Pliny, vii. Epis.'SO, he has gained in affliction for all that 
says, “ Wo are best where we are the mostuninterrupted prosperity and 
weak.” Seneca says, “ Calamity is the highest honours that the world 
the occasion of virtue.” Quintilian, could give would impart. (3.) Learn 
All temerity of mind is broken by to bear trials with joy. They arc 
bodily calamity. ” Minutius Felix, good for us. They develop© some of 
“ Calamity is often the discipline of the most lovely traits of character, 
virtue.” There are few Christians They injure no one if they are pro- 
who cannot bear witness to the truth perly received. And a Christian 
of what the Redeemer here says, and should rejoice that he may obtain 
who have not experienced the most what he does obtain in affliction, coBt 
pure consolations which they have what it may. It is worth more than 
known, and been most sensible of his it costs ; and when we come to die, 
comforting presence and power .in the things that we shall have most 
times of affliction. ^ Most gladly , occasion to thank God for will be our 
therefore , <fec. I count it a privilege afflictions. And, O ! if they are the 
to be afflicted, if my trials may be the means of raising us to a higher seat 
means of my more abundantly enjoy- in heaven, and placing us nearer the 
ing the favour of the Redeemer. His Redeemer there, who will not rejoice 
presence and imparted strength are in his trials ? 
more than a compensation for all the 10. Therefore I take pleasure. Since 

trials that I endure. «[[ That the so many benefits result from trials ; 
power of Christ. The strength which since my afflictions are the occasion 
Chrirt imparts; his power manifested of obtaining the favour of Christ in 
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distresses for Christ’s sate: for glorying: ye have compelled 
when I am weak, then am I me : for. I ought to have been 
strong. commended of yon : for ■ in 

11 I am become a fool in nothing am I behind the very 

a chap.ll.fi. _____ 

so eminent a degree, I rejoice in the say that when he felt himself weak 
privilege of suffering. There is often and felt like sinking under the ac- 
real pleasure in affliction, paradoxical cumulation of many trials, he has found 
as it may appear. Some of the hap- his strength according to his day, and 
piest persons I have known are those felt an arm of power supporting 
who have been deeply afflicted ; some him ? It is then that the Redeemer 
of the purest joys which I have wit- manifests himself in a peculiar man- 
nessed have been manifested on a ncr; and then that the excellency 
sick-bed, and in the prospect of of the religion of Christ is truly 
death. And I have no doubt that seen and its power appreciated and 
Paul, in the midst of all his infirmi- felt. 

ties and reproaches, had a joy above 11. I am become a fool in glorying. 
that which all the wealth and honour The meaning of this expression I take 
of the worlu^could give. See here to be this. “ I have been led along 
the power of religion. It not only in speaking of myself until I admit I 
supports, it comforts. It not only appear foolish in this kind of boasting, 
enables one to bear suffering with re- It is folly to do it, and I would not 
signation, but it enables him to re- have entered on it unless I had boen 
joice. Philosophy blunts the feelings; driven to it by my circumstances and 
infidelity leaves men to murmur and the necessity which was imposed on 
rephunn trial; the pleasures of this me of speaking of myself.” Paul 
world have no power even to support doubtless desired that what' ho had 
or comfort in times of affliction ; but said of himself should not be regarded 
Christianity furnishes positive ploa- as an example for others to follow, 
sure in trial, and Rnables the sufferer Religion repressed all vain boasting 
to smile through his tears. ^ tn- and self-exultation ; and to prevent 
Jirmitics. In my weaknesses; see others from falling into a habit of 
Note on chap. xi. 30. ^[/n reproaches, boasting, and then pleading his ex - 
In the contempt and scorn with which ample as an apology, ho is careful to 
I meet as a follower of Christ, Note, say that ho regarded it as folly ; and 
chap. xi. 21. ^ In necessities. In that he would by no means have done 

want; see Notes on chap. vi. 4, 5. it if the circumstances of the case had 
%Jn distresses for Christ's sake; Note, not constrained him. If anyone, 
chap. vi. 4. In the various wants and therefore, is disposed to imitate Paul 
difficulties to which I am exposed on in speaking of himself and what ho 
account of the Saviour, or which I has done, let him do it only when he 
suffer in his cause. ^ For when I if in circumstances like Paul, and 
am weak, then am I strong. When I when the honour of religion and his 
feel weak; when I am subjected to usefulness imperiously demand it; 
trial, and nature faints and fails, then and let him not forget that it was the 
strength is imparted to me, and I am deliberate conviction of Paul that 
enabled to bear all. Tho more I am boasting was the characteristic of a 
borne down with trials, tho more do fool! Ye have compelled me. You 
I feel my need of divine assistance, have made it necessary for me to vin- 
and the more do l feel the efficacy of dicate my character and to state the 
divine grace. Such was the promise evidence of my divine commission as 
in Deut. xxxiii. 25 : “ As thy days, an apostle. ^ For I ought to have 
so shall thy strength be.” SoinHeb. been commended of you. By you. 
xi. 24 ; “ Who out of weakness were Then this boasting, so foolish, would 
made strong.” What Christian has have been unnecessary. Whatadeli- 
not experienced this, and been able to cate reproof! All tho fault of this 
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chiefest apostles, though * I be 
nothing. 

a Lu. 17.10; lCo.8.7; Bp.3.7. 

foolish boasting was theirs. They 
knew him intimately. They had de¬ 
rived great benefits from his ministry, 
and they were bound in gratitude and 
from a regard to right and truth to 
vindicate him. But they had not done 
it; and hence, through their fault, 
he had been compelled to go into this 
unpleasant vindication of his own 
character. % For in nothing am I 
behind the very chiefest apostles. 
Neither in the evidences of my call to 
the apostolic office (see 1 Cor. ix. 1, 
seq.) ; nor in the endowments of the 
Spirit; nor in my success; nor in 
the proofs of a divine commission in 
the power of working miracles ; sec 
Note on chap. xi. 5. % Though 1 be 
nothing. This expression was either 
used in sarcasm or seriously. Ac¬ 
cording to the former supposition it 
means, that he was regarded as no¬ 
thing ; that the false apostles spoke 
of him as a mere nothing, or as hav¬ 
ing no claims to the office of an 
apostle. This is the opinion of 
Clarke, and many of the recent com- 
j mentators. Bloomfield inclines to 
I this. According to the latter view, it 
is an expression of humility on the 
part of Paul, and is designed to ex¬ 
press his deep sense of his unworthi¬ 
ness in view of his past life—a con¬ 
viction deepened by the exalted pri¬ 
vileges conferred on him, and the ex¬ 
alted rank to which ho had been 
raised as an apostle. This was the 
view of most of the early commenta¬ 
tors. DoddEMkc unites the two. ^t 
is not possibl^to determine with cer¬ 
tainty which is the true interpreta¬ 
tion *, but it seems to mo that the 
latter view best accords with the scope 
of the passage, and with what wc have 
reason to suppose the apostle would 
Bay at this time. It is true that in 
this discussion (chap. x. seq.) there is 
much that is sarcastic. But in the 
whole strain of the passage before us 
he is serious. He is speaking of his 
sflAforings, and of the evidences that 
he was raised to elevated rank as an 
apostle, and it is not quite natural to 


12 Truly the signs b of an apos¬ 
tle were wrought among you in all 

b 1 Col.9.2. _____ 

suppose that he would throw in a 
sarcastic remark just in the midst of 
this discussion. Besides, this inter¬ 
pretation accords exactly with what 
he says, 1 Cor. xv. 9 : “For I am 
the least of all the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apostle." 
If this be the correct interpretation, 
then it teaches, (1.) That the highest 
attainments in piety are not inconsis¬ 
tent with the deepest sense of our no¬ 
thingness and unworthiness. (2.) That 
the most distinguished favours be¬ 
stowed on us by God are consistent 
with the lowest, humility. (3.) That 
those who are most favoured in the 
Christian life, and most honoured by 
God, should not be unwilling to take 
a low place, and to regard and speak 
of themselves as nothing. Compared 
with God, what are they ?—Nothing. 
Compared with the angels, what are 
they?—Nothing. As creatures com¬ 
pared with the vast universe, what 
arc wc ?—Nothing. An atom, a 
speck. Compared with other Chris¬ 
tians, the cminenf saints who have 
lived before us, what are we ? Com¬ 
pared with what we ought to be, and 
might be, what are we ?—Nothing. 
I.et a man look over his past life, and 
see how vile and unworthy it has been; 
let liim look at God, and see how 
great and glorious he is; let him look 
at the vast universe, and see how im¬ 
mense it is; let him think of the 
angels, and reflect how pure they are; 
let him think of what ho might 
have been, of how much more he 
might have done for his Saviour; 
let him look at his body, and think 
how frail it is, and how soon it 
must return to the dust; and no 
matter how elevated his rank among 
his fellow-worms, and no matter 
how much God has favoured him 
as a Christian or a minister, he will 
feel, if he feels right, that he is no¬ 
thing. The most elevated saints are 
distinguished for the deepest humil¬ 
ity; those who are nearest to God. 
feel most their distance ; they who 
are to occupy the highest place in 
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patience, in signs, and wonders, and except it be that I » mj-self was 
mighty deeds. not burdensome to you ? forgive 

13 For what is it wherein you we this wrong, 
were inferior to other churches, 14 Behold, the third time 1 

a chap. 11.9. 

heaven feel most deeply that they are not pressed it, and you have not done 
unworthy of the lowest. it, and I ask your pardon.” There is 

12. Truly the signs of an apostle, a delicato insinuation that they had 
Such miracles as the acknowledged not contributed to his wants (see Note, 
apostles worked. Such “signs” or chap. xi. 8); an intimation that it 
evidences that they were divinely was a privilege to contribute to the 
commissioned; see Note on Mark support of the gospel, and that Paul 
xvi. 17; Acts ii. 22; Rom. xv. 19. might havo been “burdensome to 

Were wrought among you. That them” (sec Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1— 
is, by me ; see Note, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 12) ; and an admission that ho was in 
If In all patience. I performed those part to blame for this, and had not in 
works notwithstanding the opposition this respect given them an oppor- 
which I met with. I patiently per- tunity to equal other churches in all 
severed in furnishing the evidence of respects, Was not burdensome to 
my divine commission. There was a you ; see this explained in the Notes 
succession of miracles demonstrating on chap. x. 8. If Forgive me this 
that I was from God, notwithstanding wrong. “ If it bo a fault, pardon it. 
the unreasonable opposition which 1 Forgive mo that I did not give you 
met with, until I convinced you that this opportunity to be equal to other 
I was called to the office of an apostle, churches. It is a privilege to centri¬ 
n' In signs and wonders. In working bute to the support of the gospel, and 
miracles ; comp. Note, Acts ii. 22. they who are permitted to do it should 
What these miracles at Corinth were, esteem themselves highly favoured, 
we are not distinctly informed. They 1 pray you to pardon me for depriving 
probably, however, were similar to you of any of your Christian privi- 
those wrought in other places, in leges.” What tho feelings of tho Cor- 
healing the sick, Ac.; the most bene- inthians were about forgiving Paul 
volent as it was one of the most de- for this we know not; but most 
cisive proofs of the divine power. churches would he as ready to forgive 

13. For what is it, Ac. This verse a minister for this as for any othor 
contains a striking mixture of sarcasm offence. 

and irony, not exceeded, says Bloom- 14. Behold, the third time I am 
field, by any example in Demosthenes, ready to come to you. That is, this 
The sense is, “ 1 have given among is the third time that I have purposed 
you the most amplo proof of my apos- to come and sco you, muI havo made 
tolic commission. I have conferred preparation for it. Ifwloes not mean 
on you the highest favours of the that ho had been twice with them and 
apostolic office. In these respects was now coming the third time, but 
you are superior to all other churches, that he had twice before intended to 
In one respect only are you inferior gd and had been disappointed ; see 1 
—it is in this, that you have not been Cor. xvi. 5 ; 2 Cor. i. 15, 10. His 
burdened with the privilege of sup- purpose had been to visit them on his 
porting me. If you had had this, you way to Macedonia, and again on his 
would have been inferior to no others, return from Macedonia. Ho had now 
But this was owing to me; and I pray formed a third resolution, which he 
that you will forgive me this. I might had a prospect of carrying into cxecu- 
have urged it; I might have claimed tion. % And I will not be burden- 
it; I might have given you the pri- some to you. I resolve still, as I have 
vilege of becoming equal to the most done before, not to receive a compen- 
favoured in all respects. But I have sation that shall be oppressive to you; 
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5® , eon* to you; and up far the parents, but the parents 

I will not be burdensome to you: for the children, 
to • I seek not yours, but you: 15 And I will very gladly spend 

for the children ought not to lay and be spent for 1 you; though 

a 1 Co. 10.33; 1 Th.2.8. 1 your toula. 


see Notes on chap. xi. 9, 10. % For 
I teelc not yours, but you. I desire 
not to obtain your property, but to 
save your souls. This was a noble 
resolution; and it is the resolution 
which should be formed by every min¬ 
ister of the gospel. While a minister 
of Christ has a claim to a competent 
support, his main purpose should not 
be to obtain such a support. Tt should 
be the higher and nobler object of 
winning souls to the Redeemer. See 
Paul’s conduct in this respect ex¬ 
plained in the Notes on Acts xx. 33. 
f For the children, Ac. * There is 
great delicacy and address in this sen¬ 
timent. The meaning is, “ It is not 
natural and usual for children to 
make provisions for their parents. 
The coifijnon course of events and of 
duty is, f^r parents to make provision 
for their offering- I> therefore, your 
spiritual fathefc. choose to act in the 
Bame way. I mi^ke provision for your 
spiritual wants; ^ labour and toil for 
you as a father d°es for his children. 
I seek your welhire, as he does, by 
constant self-dc^al* In return, I do 
not ask you t*> provide for me, any 
more than a father ordinarily expects 
his children tib provide for him. I am 
willing to labour ub he does, content 
with doing-Tiiy duty, and promoting 
the welfa i?® of those under me.” The 
®Words rendered “ ought out” (»v tyil- 
' \ti) are to l(Plinderstood in a com-* 
parative sense. Paul docs not mean 
that a child ought never to provide 
for his parents, or to lay any thing up 
for a sick, a poor, and an infirm father, 
but that the duty of doing that was 
slight and unusual compared with the 
duty of a parent to provide for his 
children. The one was of compara¬ 
tively rare occurrence ; the other was 
constant and was the ordinary course 
offttuty. It is a matter of obligation 
for a child to provide for an aged and 
helpless parent; but commonly the 
duty is that of a parent to provide for 


his children. Paul felt like a father 
toward the church in Corinth; and 
he was willing, therefore, to labour for 
them without compensation. 

15. And I will very gladly spend. 
I am willing to spend my strength, 
and time, and life, and all that I have, 
for your welfare, as a father cheer¬ 
fully does for his children. Arty ex¬ 
pense which may be necessary to pro¬ 
mote your salvation I am willing to 
submit to. The labour3>f a father for 
his children is cheerful and pleasant. 
Such is his love for them that he 
delights in toil for their sake, and that 
he may make them happy. The toil 
of a pastor for his flock should be 
cheerful. He should be willing to 
engage in unremitted efforts for their 
welfare ; and if he has any right feel¬ 
ing he will find a pleasure in that toil. 
He will not grudge the time de¬ 
manded ; he will not be grieved that 
it exhausts his strength, or his life, 
any more than a father will who toils 
for his family. And as the pleasures 
of a father who is labouring For his 
children are among the purest and 
most pleasant which men ever enjoy, 
so it is with a pastor. PerhapB, on the 
whole, the pleasantest employment in 
life is that connected with the pastoral 
office; the happiest moments known on 
earth are the duties, arduous as they 
are, of the pastoral relation. God thus, 
as in the relation of a father, tempers 
toil and pleasure together; and ac¬ 
companies most arduous labours with 
present and abundant reward. % Be 
spent. Be exhausted and worn out in 
my labours. So the Greek word 
means. Paul was willing that his 
powers should be entirely exhausted 
and his life consumed in this service. 
^ For you. Marg. as in the Greek, 
for your souls. So it should have 
been rendered. So Tiudal renders it. 
The sense is, that he was willing to 
become wholly exhausted if by it he 
might secure the salvation of their 
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the more abundantly I love yon, 
the leas I be loved. 

16 Bnt be it bo, I did not burden 

souls. If Though the more abundantly caught , them with deceit or fraud. 
I love you, dec. This is designed (2.) He answers it as an objection in 
doubtless as a gentle reproof. It re- the following verse. The meaning is, 
fers to the feet that notwithstanding “ Wo admit that you did not burden 
the tender attachment which he had us. You did not exact a support from 
evinced for them, they had not mani- us. But all this was mere trick. You 
fested the love in return which ho accomplished the samo thing in an- 
had a right to expect. It is possible other way. You professed when with 
that thero may be an allusion to the us not to seek our property hut our 
case of a fond, doting parent. It souls. Bnt in various ways you con- 
sometimes happens that a parent fixes trived to get our money, and to secure 
his affections with undue degree on your object. You made others the 
some one of his children ; and in such agents for doing this, and sent them 
oases it is nq*» uncommon that the among us under various pretexts to 
child evinces special ingratitude and gain money from us.” It will be re- 
want of love. Such may be the mombered that Paul had sent Titus 
allusion here—that Paul had fixed among them to tako up the collection 
his affections on them like a fond, for the poor saints in Judea (ehapft 
doting father, and that he had met viii. 6), and it is not at all improbable 
with a return by no means corres- that somo thero had charged Paul 
ponding with the fervour of his at- with making use of this pretence only 
tachment; yet still he was willing, to obtain money for his own private 
like such a father, to exhaust his use. To guard against this charge, 
time and strength for their welfare, was one of the reasons why Paul was 
The doctrine is, that wo should be so anxious to have somo persons ap- 
willing to labour and toil for the good pointed by the church to tako charge 
of others, oven when they evince great of tho contribution; Hoe 1 Cor. xvi. 
ingratitude. The proper end of lab- 3 ; comp. Notes on 2 Cor. viii. 10— 
ouring for their welfare is not to ex- 21. \ Being crafty. Being cunning, 
cite their gratitude, but to obey the That is, by sending persons to obtain 
will of God; and no matter whether money on different pretences, f I 
others are grateful or not; whether caught you with guile ■ I took you 
they love us or not; whether we can by deceit or fraud. That is, making 
promote our popularity with them or uso of fraud in pretending that tho 
not, let us do them good always. It money was for poor and afflicted 
bettor shows the firmness of our saints, when in reality it was for my 
Christian principle to endeavour to own uso. It is impossible that Paul' 
benefit others whon they love us the should havo over allotted this of 
less for all our-Attempts, than it does himseflf; and they greatly porvert tho 
to attempt to do good on tho swelling passage who suppose that it applies to 
tide of popular favour. him, and then plead that it is right to 

IS. But be it so. This is evidently make uso of guile in accomplishing 
a charge of his enemies; or at least a their purposes. Paul never carried 
charge which it might-be supposed his measures by dishonesty, nor did 
they would make. Whether they he ever justify fraud; comp. Notes on 
ever in fact made it, or whether the Acts xxiii. 8. 
apostle merely anticipates an objec- 17. Did I nutke a gain, Ac. In 
turn, it is 'impossible to determine, refuting this slander, Paul appeals 
It is clearly to be regarded as the boldly to the facts, and to what they 
language of objectors; for, (1.) It can knew. “Name the man," says he, 
never be supposed that Paul would “ who has thus defrauded you under 
state as a serious matter that he had my instructions. If the charge is 


you: nevertheless, being crafty, I 
caught you with guile. 

17 Did I make a gain of you by 
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my of*tkem vpliom I sent unto 19 Again, think ye that we ex- 
you? >■ cu*e ourselves « unto you ? we 

18 I desired Titus, * and with speak before God in Christ: but 
him I sent a brother: & Did we do all things, dearly beloved, for 
Titus make a gain of you ? your edifying. 

'walked we not in the same spi- 20 For I fear, lest, when <• I come, 
rit ? malted toe not in the same I shall find you such as I would, j 
steps? and that I shall be found unto you 

a chap.7.2. l chap.8.6. c chap.5.12. d 1 Co.4.21 ; chap. 13.2.10. 


well-founded, let him be specified, 
and let the mode in which it was done 
be distinctly stated.” The phrase 
“make a gain” (from rktovixr'iAi), 
means properly to have an advan¬ 
tage ; then to take advantage, to seek 
unlawful gain. Hero Paul asks 
whether ho had defrauded them by 
means of any one whom he had sent 
to them. 

18. I desired Titus. To go and 
Complete the collection which you 
had commenced ; sec chap. viii. 6. 
^ And with him I sent a brother ; 
see Note on chap. viii. 18. % Did 
Titus make a gain of you ? They 
knew that ho did not. They had re¬ 
ceived him kindly, treated him with 
affection, and sent him away with 
every proof of confidence and respect; 
see chap. vji. 7- How then could 
they now pretend that ho had de¬ 
frauded them ? ^ Walked we not in 
the same spirit f Did not all his ac¬ 
tions resemble mine? Was there not 
the same proof of honesty, sincerity, 
and love which I have ever mani¬ 
fested ? This is a very delicate turn. 
Paul’s course of life when with them 
they admitted was freo from guile and 
<B, from any attempt to get money by 
improper meins. They charged him 
only with attempting it by mlans of 
others. lie now boldly appeals to 
them and asks whether Titus and he 
bad not in fact acted in the same 
manner; and whether they had not 
alike evinced a spirit free from cov¬ 
etousness and deceit ? 

19. Again, think ye that we excuse 
ourselves unto you £ see Note on 
chap. v. 12. The sense is, Do not 
Suppose that this is snid from mere 
anxiety to obtain your favour, or to 
ingratiate ourselvos into your esteem. 
This is said doubtless to keep himself 


from the suspicion of being actuated 
by improper motives. He had mani¬ 
fested great solicitude certainly in the 
previous chapter to vindicate .his 
character; but he here says that it 
was not from a mere desire to show 
them that his conduct was right; it 
was from a desire tq, honour Christ. 
If. We speak before God in Christ. 
We declare the simple and undis¬ 
guised truth as in the presence of 
God. I have no more desire to pal¬ 
liate my conduct; I disguise nothing; 
I conceal nothing ; I say nothing for 
the mere purpose of self-vindication, 
but I can appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts for the exact truth of all that 
I say. The phrase “ before God in 
Christ,” means probably, “ I speak 
as in the presence of God, and as a 
follower of Christ, as a Christian 
man.” It is the solemn appeal of a 
Christian to his God for the truth of 
what he rfaid, and a solemn assevera¬ 
tion that what he said was not for the 
mere purpose of excusing or apolo¬ 
gizing for (Greek) his conduct. .*|| But 
we do all things, dearly beloved., for 
your edifying. All that I ’have 
done has been for your welfare. My 
vindication of my character, and my 
effort to disabuse you of your preju¬ 
dices, has been that )K>u might have 
unwavering confidence in the gospel 
and might bo built up in holy faith. 
On the word edify, see Notes on 
Rom. xiv. 19 ; 1 Cor. viii. 1; x. 23. 

20. For I fear lest, whemf come ; 
see ver. 14. If / shall not find you 
such as 1 would. That is, walking 
in the truth and order of the gospel. 
He had feared that the disorders 
would not be removed, and that they 
would not have corrected the errors 
which prevailed, and*Hk whioh he had 
rebuked them. It was^on this ac- 
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| such as ye would not; lest there among you, and that I shall be¬ 
ta tiebates, envvings, wraths, strifes, wail many which liave sinned 
backbitings,whisperings,swellings, already, and have not repeated* 
tumults: of the uncleanness, and fornica- 

21 And lest, when I come tion, 0 and lasciviousness which 
again, my God will humble ° me they have committed. 

a chap.2.1. b Re.2.21. e 1 Co.6.1. 


I count that ho had said so much to 
| them. His desire was that all these 
pdiBorders might be removed, and that 
| ho might be saved from the necessity 
j of exorcising severe discipline when 
I he should come among them. ^f And 
that 1 shall be found unto you such as 
ye would not. That is, that I shall 
be compelled to administer discipline, 
and that my visit may not be as 
pleasant to yc tt as you would desire. 
For this reason he wished all disorder 
corrected, and all offences removed ; 
that every thing might' be pleasant 
when he should come ; see 1 Cor. iv. 
21 ; comp. Note on chap. x. 2. f Lest 
there be debates. I fear that there may 
bo existing there debates, Ac., which 
will require tho interposition of the 
authority of an apostle. On the 
meaning of tho word debate, see 
Note on Rom. i. 29. ^f Envvings ; 
see Note on 1 Cor. iii. 3. If Wraths. 
Anger or animosities between con¬ 
tending factions, tho usual effect of 
forming parties. ^f Strifes . Between 
contending factions ; see Note on 1 
Cor. iii. 3. ^f Backbitings ; sec Note 
on Rom. i. 30. ^f Whisperings ; sec 
Note on Rom. i. 29. ^f Swellings. 
Undue elation ; being puffed up (see 
Note on chap. viii. 1; 1 Cor. iv. C, 
18, 19 ; v. 2)—such as would be pro¬ 
duced by vain self-confidence, ^f Tum¬ 
ults. Disorder and confusion arising 
from this existence of parties. Paul, 
deeply ^sensible of the evil of all this, 
had endeavoured in this correspon¬ 
dence to suppress it, that all things 
might,be pleasant when he should 
come among them. 

21. And lest, when I tome again, 
my God will humble me, Ac. Lest I 
should be compelled to inflict punish¬ 
ment on those whom I suppose to 
have been converted under my minis¬ 
try. I had rejoiced in them as true 
converts. . I had counted them as 

rr. 


among the fruit of my ministry. Now 
to bo compelled to inflict punishment 
on them as having no religion would 
mortify me and humble me. The in¬ 
fliction of punishment on members o* 
the church is a sort of punishment to 
him who inflicts it as well as to him 
who is punished. Members of the 
church should walk uprightly, lest 
they overwhelm tlio ministry in shame. 
If And that 1 shaft bewail many, Ac. 
If they repented of their sin he could 
still rejoice in them. If they con¬ 
tinued in tlicir sin till he came, jf, 
would be to him a source of deep la» 
mentation. It is evident from the 
word “many” here that tho disorders 
had prevailed very extensively in the 
church at Corinth. Tho word ren¬ 
dered “ have sinned already” means 
“who have sinned before," and the 
idea is, that they were old offenders, 
and that they had not yet repented. 
If The unclean ness ; see Note, Rom. 
i. 24. ^f And fornication and lascivi¬ 
ousness, Ac.; see Notes on 1 Cor. v. 

1 ; vi. 18. This was the sin to which 
they were particularly exposed in 
Corinth, as it was the sin for which 
that corrupt city was particularly dis¬ 
tinguished. See the introduction to 
the first epistle, lienee the frequent 
cautions in these epistles against it ;4 
and hence it is not to b$ wondered at 
that some of those who lmd become 
professing Christians had fallen into 
it. It may be added that it is still 
thp sin to which converts from the 
corruptions and licentiousness of pag¬ 
anism are particularly exposed. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Tins closing chapter of the epistle 
relates to the following subjects. 

I. The assurance of Paul that he 
was about to come among thorn (vor. 
1-^-4), and that he would certainly 
inflict punishment on all who deserved 
it. His enemies had reproached him 
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CHAPTER XIII. mouth of two or three wit- 

T HIS is the third time I am nesses shall every word be esta- 
coming to you. In a the Wished. 


-L coming to you. In a the 

aDe.19.15; He.10.28,29 


as being timid and pusillanimous; see 
Notes on chap. x. 1, 2, 10, 11. They 
had said that he was powerful to 
threaten, but afraid to execute. It 
is probablo that they had become 
more bold in this from the fact that 
ho had twice proposed to go there 
and had failed. In reply to all this, 
he now in conclusion solemnly assures 
them that he was coming, and that in 
all cases where an offence was proved_ 
by two or three witnesses, punish¬ 
ment would be inflicted ; ver. 1. ITe 
assures them (ver. 2) that he would 
not spare ; and that since they sought 
a proof that Christ had sent him, 
they should witness that proof in the 
punishment which he would inflict 
(ver. 3); for that Christ was now 
clothed with power and was able to 
execute punishment, though he had 
been crucified ; ver. 4. 

II. Paul calls on them solemnly to 
examine themselves and to see whether 
they had any true religion ; ver. 6, 6. 
In the state of things which existed 
there ; in the corruption which had 
abounded in the church, he solemnly 
commands them to institute a faithful 
inquiry, to know whether they had not 
been deceived ; at the same time ex¬ 
pressing the hope that it would appear 
as the result of their examination that 
they were not reprobates. 

III. He earnestly prays to God that 
they might do no evil; that they 
might be found to be honest and puro, 
whatever might be thought of Paul 
himself or whatever might become of 
him; ver. 7. Their repentance would 
save Paul from exerting his ny,r- 
aculous power in their punishment, 
and might thus prevent the proof of 
his apostolic authority which they 
desired, and the consequence might 
be that they might esteem him to be 
a reprobate, for ho could not exert j 
his miraculous power except in the j 
cause of truth ; ver. 8. Still he was 
willing to be esteemed an impostor if j 
they would do no evil. 


IV. He assures them thqt he ear¬ 
nestly wished their perfection, and 
that the design of his writing to them, 
severe as he had appeared, was their 
edification ; ver. 9, 10. 

V. Then he bids them an affection¬ 
ate and tender farewell, and closes 
with the usual salutations and bene¬ 
dictions ; ver. 11—14. 

1. This is the third time, Ac.; see 
Noto on chap. xii. 14. For an inter¬ 
esting view of this passage, Bee Paley’s 
Horm Paulinee on this epistle, No. xi. 
It is evident that PaiA had been to 
Corinth but once before this, but he 
had resolved to go before a second 
time, but had*been disappointed. % In 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, Ac. 
This was what the law of Moses re¬ 
quired ; Dout. xx. 16; see Noto on 
John viii. 17; comp. Mat. xviii. 16. 
But in regard to its application here, 
commentators are not agreed. Some 
suppose that Paul refers to his own 
epistles which he had sent to them as 
the two or three witnesses by which 
his promise to them would be made 
certain ; that he had purposed it and 
promised it two or three times, and 
that as this was all that was required 
by the law, it would certainly be esta¬ 
blished. This is the opinion of Bloom¬ 
field, ItosenmUller, Grotius, Ham¬ 
mond, Locke, and some others. But, 
with all the respect due to such great 
names, it seems to me that this would 
be trifling and childish in the extreme. 
Lightfoot supposes that he refers to 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, 
who would be witnesses to them of his 
purpose ; see 1 Cor. xvi. 17. But the 
more probable opinion, it seems to me, 
is that of Doddridge, Macknight, and 
others, that he anticipated that there 
would be necessity for the administra¬ 
tion of discipline there, but that he 
would feel himself under obligation 
in administering it to adhere to the 
reasonable maxim of the Jewish law. 
No one should be condemned or pun¬ 
ished where there was not at least two 
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21 told you before, and foretell 3 Since ye seek a proof of 
you, as if I were present, the second Christ speaking in me, which to 
time; and being absent now I write you-ward is not weak, but is 
to them » which heretofore have mighty b in you. 
sinned, and to all other, that, if I 4 For though 0 he was crucified 
come again, I will not spare: _ through weakness, yet he liveth 
a chap. 12 . 21 . MCo.9.2. c Ph.2.7,8; l Pe.3.18. 


or three witnesses to prove tho offence. 
But where there were, discipline would 
bo administered according to the na¬ 
ture of the crime. 

2. I told you before. That I would 
not spare offenders; that I would cer¬ 
tainly punish them, lie had inti¬ 
mated this before in flic first Kpis. 
chap. iv. 21 ; chap. v. If And foretell 
you. Now apprise you of my fixed 
determination fb punish every offender 
as he deserves. % As if l were pre¬ 
sent the second time. Tho mention of 
the second time here proves that Paul 
had been with them but once before, 
lie had formed the resolution to go to 
them, but had been disappointed. Tlio 
time when he had been with them is 
recorded in Acts xviii. 1, seq. lie 
now uses the same language to them 
which he says lie would use if he were 
with them, as he had expected to be, 
the second time. See the remarks of 
Paley on this passage, referred to 
above. If And being absent ; see Note 
on 1 Cor. v. 3. fo them which have 
heretofore sinned. To all the offen¬ 
ders in the church. They had supposed 
that he would not come to them (1 
Cor. iv. 18), or that if he came he 
would not dare to inflict punishment, 

2 Cor. 9—II. They had, therefore, 
given themselves greater liberty, and 
had pursued their own course, regard¬ 
less of his authority and commands, 
f I mil not spare. I will punish 
them. They Bhall not escape. 

3. Since ye seek a proof of Christ 
speaking in me; see tho Notes on the 
previous chapters. They had called 
in question his apostolic authority ; 
they had demanded the evidence of 
his divine commission. He says that 
he would now furnish such evidence 
by inflicting just punishment on all 
offenders, and they should have abun¬ 
dant proof that Christ spoke by him, 
or that he was inspired. If Which to 


you-ward is not weak. Or who, that 
is, Christ, is not weak, Ac. Christ 
has manifested his power abundantly 
towards yon, that is, either by the 
miracles that had been wrought in his 
name; or by the diseases and calami¬ 
ties wJiich they had suffered on ac¬ 
count of their disorders and offences 
(seo Note on 1 Cor. xi. 30; v.); or 
by the force and ‘efficacy of his doc- I 
trine. The connection, it seems to I 
me, requires that we should under¬ 
stand it of the calamities which had 
been inflicted by Christ on them for 
their sins, and which Paul says would 
be inflicted again if they did not re¬ 
pent. The idea is, that they had had 
ample demonstration of the power of 
Christ to inflict punishment, and they 
had reason to apprehend it again. 

4. For though he was crucified 
through weakness. Various inodes 
have been adopted of explaining the 
phrase “ through weakness.” Tho 
most probable explanation is that 
which refers it to the human nature 
which he had assumed (Phil. ii. 7,8 ; 1 
Pet. iii. 18), and to the appearance of 
weakness which he manifested. He 
did not choose to exert his power. 
Ho appeared to his enemies to be 
weak and feeble. This idea would be 
an exact illustration of tho point be¬ 
fore the apostle. He is illustrating 
his own conduct, and especially in the 
fact that he had not exerted his mir¬ 
aculous powers among them in the 
punishment of offenders ; and ho does 
it*by the example of Christ, who 
though abundantly able to have ex¬ 
erted his power arid to have rescued 
himself from his enemies, yet was 
willing to appear weak, and to be 
crucified. It is very clear, (1.) That 
the Lord Jesus seemed to his enemies 
to be weak and incapable of resist¬ 
ance. (2.) That he did not put forth 
his power to protect his life. He In 
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toward* you. is in you, except ye be repro- 

6 Examine® yourselves, whether bates ?« 


1 or, with. 

a 1 Cor.ll.28i 1 John 3.20,21. 

fact offered no resistance, as if ho had 
no power. (3.) He had a human na¬ 
ture that was peculiarly sensitive, and 
sensible to suffering; and that was 
borne down and crushed under the 
weight of mighty woes; see my Notes 
on Isa. liii. 2, 3. From all these 
causes he seemed to be weak and 
feeble ; and these appear to me to be 
the principal ideas in this expression, 
j Yet he liveth. He is not now dead. 
Though he was crucified, yet he now 
>lives again, and is now capable of ex¬ 
erting his great power. He furnishes 
proof of his being alive, in the success 
which attends the gospel, and in the 
miracles which are wrought in his 
name and by his power. There is a 
living Redeemer in heaven; a Re¬ 
deemer who is able to exert all the 
power which ho over exerted when on 
earth ; a Redeemer, therefore, who is 
able to save the soul; to raise the 
dead ; to punish all his foes, By 
the power of God. In raising him 
from the dead and placing him at his 
own right hand; see Eph. i. 19—21. 
Through the power of God he was 
brought from tho tomb, and has a 
place assigned him at the head of the 
universe. % For we also are weak in 
him. Marg. “ with him.” We his 
apostles, also, are weak in virtue of 
I our connection with him. We are 
subject to infirmities and trials ; wo 
j seem to have no power; we are ex¬ 
posed to contempt; and we appear to 
our enemies to be destitute of strength. 
Our enemies regard us as feeble ; and 
they despise us. But we shall live 
with him, <fcc. That is, we Bhall show 
to you that we are alive. By the aid 
of the power of God we shall show 
that we are not as weak as our foes 
pretend; that we are invested with 
power ; and that we are able to inflict 
the punishment which we threaten. 
This is one of the numerous instances 
in which Paul illustrated the case 


b Ro.8.10; Ga.4.19. 
c 1 Co.9.27; 2 Ti.3.8. 

before him by a reference to the ex¬ 
ample and character of Christ. Tho 
idea is, that Christ did not exert his 
power, and appeared to be weak,’and 
was put to death. So Paul says that 
he had not exerted his power, and 
seemed to be weak. But, says he, 
Christ lives, and is clothed with 
strength ; and so we, though we ap¬ 
pear to be weak, shall exert among ! 
you, or toward you, j£e power with 
which ho has investeaus,in inflicting j 
punishment on our foes. 

5. Examine yourselves; see Note 
on 1 Cor. xi. 28. The particular rea¬ 
son why Paul calls on them to ex¬ 
amine themselves was, that there was 
occasion to fear that many of them 
had been deceived. Such had been I 
the irregularities and disorders in the 
church at Corinth ; so ignorant had 
many of them shown themselves of 
the nature of the Christian religion, 
that it was important, in the highest 
degree, for them to institute a strict 
and impartial examination to ascer¬ 
tain whether they had not been alto¬ 
gether deceived. This examination, 
however, is never unimportant or use¬ 
less for Christians ; and an exhorta¬ 
tion to do it is always in place. So 
importtfct are the interests at stake, 
and so liable are the best to deceive 
themselves, that all Christians should 
be often induced to examine the 
foundation of their hope of eternal 
salvation. ^ Whether ye he in the 
faith. Whether you are true Chris¬ 
tians. Whether you have any true 
faith in the gospel. Faith in Jesus 
Christ, and in the promises of God 
through him, is one of the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of a true Chris¬ 
tian ; and to ascertain whether we 
have any true faith, therefore, is to 
ascertain whether we are sincere 
Christians. For some reasons for such 
an examination, and some remarks 
on the mode of doing it; see Note 
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' on 1 Cor. xi. 28. % Prove your own 
selves. The word here used {lomift* £*«) 
is stronger than that before used, and 
rendered “examine” (<ru{«£ir*). This 
word, prove, refers to assaying or try¬ 
ing metals by the powerful action of 
heat; and the idea herds, that they 
should make the vt\ost thorough trial 
of their religion, to see whether it 
would stand the test; see Note on 
1 Cor. iii. 13. The proof of their 
piety was to be arrived at by a faith¬ 
ful examination of their own hearts 
and lives; by a diligent comparison 
of their views and feelings with the 
word of God ; and especially by mak¬ 
ing trial of it in life. Tho best way 
to prove our piety is to subject it to 
actual trial ij^the various duties and 
responsibilities of life. A man who 
wishes to prove an axe to sec whether 
it is good or not, does not sit down 
and look at it, or read all tho treatises 
which ho can find on axo-making, and 
on the properties of iron and stool, 
valuable as such information would 
be ; but he shoulders his axe and goes 
into the woods, and puts it to tho 
trial there. If it cuts well; if it docs 
not break ; if it is not soon made dull, 
he understands the quality of his axe 
better than he could in any other way. 
So if a man wishes to know what his 
religion is worth, lot him try it in the 
places where religion is of any value. 
Let him go into the world with it. 
Let him go and try to do good ; to 
endure affliction in a proper manner ; 
to combat the errors and follies of 
life ; to admonish sinners of the error 
of their ways; and to urge forward tho 
great work of the conversion of tho 
world, and he will soon see there what 
his religion is worth—as easily as a 
man can test the qualities of an axe. 
Let him not merely sit down and 
think, and compare himself with the 
Bible and look at his own heart—val¬ 
uable as this may be in many respects 
—but let him treat his religion as be 
would any thing else—let him subject 
it to actual experiment. That- re¬ 
ligion which will enable a man to imi¬ 
tate the example Of Paul or Howard, 
or the great Master himself, tn doing 
good , is genuine. That religion which 
will enable a man'to endure persecu¬ 


tion for the name of Jesus ; to bear 
calamity without murmuring ■, to sub- j 
mit to a long series of disappointments ; 
and distresses for Christ's sake, is gen¬ 
uine. That religionwhichwill prompt a 
man unceasingly to a life of prayer and 
self-denial; which will make him ever 
conscientious, industrious,and honest; 
which will enable him to warn sinners 
of tho errors of their ways, and which 
will dispose him to seek tho friend¬ 
ship of Christians, and the salvation 
of the world, is puro and genuine. ; 
That will answer the purpose. It is ; 
like tho good axo with which a man j 
can chop all day long, in which thore ( 
is no flaw, and which docs not get : 
dull, and which answers all the pur - j 
poses of an axe. Any othor religion ; 
than this is worthless. If Know ye j 
not your own selves. That is, “ Do j 
you not know yourselves ?” This j 
does not mean, aB some may suppose, 
that they might know of themselves, j 
without the aid of others, what their 
c haracter was; or that they might 
themselves ascertain it; but it mean* I 
that they might know themselves, I 
i. e. their character, principles, con- | 
duct. TI»is proves that Christians | 
may know their true character. If j 
they are Christians, they may know I 
it with as undoubted certainty as ■ 
they may know their character on ; 
any other subject. Why should not I 
a man be as able to determine ! 
whether he loves God as whether he j 
loves a child, a parent, or a friend? j 
What greater difficulty need there bo i 
in understanding the character on tho 
subject of religion than on any other 
subject; and why should there bo any 
more reason for doubt on this than 
on any other point of character? And 
yet it is remarkable, that while a child 
has no doubt that he loves a parent, 

•r a husband a wife, or a friend a ~ 
friend, almost all Christian® are in., 
very great doubt about attach¬ 
ment to the Hodeemer and to the 
great principles of religion. Such 
was not the case with the apostles and 
early Christians. “ I enow,” says 
Paul, “ whom I have believed, and am ( 
persuaded that ho is able to keep that . 
which I have committed to him,” Ac.; : 

2 Tim. i. 12. “ We know,” says j 
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6 But I trust that ye shall 7 Now I pray to God that ye 
know that we are not repro* do no evil; not that we should 
hates. appear approved, but that ye 


John, speaking in the name of the 
body of Christians, “that wo have 
passed from death unto life1 John 
iii. 14. “ We know that wo are of 
the truth 19. “ We know that he 
abideth in us ;” 24. “ We know that 
we dwell in him 1 John iv. 13 ; see 
also v. 2, 19, 20. So Job said, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand in the latter day 
upon the earth,” Ac.; Job xix. 25. 
Such is the current language of scrip¬ 
ture. Where, in the Bible, do the 
sacred speakers and writers express 
doubts about their attachment to God 
and the Redeemer ? Where is such 
language to bo found as we hear from 
almost all professing Christians, ex¬ 
pressing entire uncertainty about their 
condition; absolute doubt whether 
they love God or hate him; whether 
they are going to heaven or hell; 
whether they are influenced by good 
motives or bad ; and even making it 
a matter of merit to bo in such doubt, 
and thinking it wrong not to doubt ? 
What would be thought of a husband 
that should make it a matter of merit 
to doubt whether he loved his wife; 
or of a child that should think it 
wrong not to doubt whether he loved 
his father or mother ? Such attach¬ 
ments ought to be doubted—but they 
do not occur in the common relations 
of life. On the subject of religion 
men often act as they do on no other 
subject; and if it is right for one to 
be satisfied of the sincerity of his at¬ 
tachments to his best earthly friends, 
and to speak of such attachment with-1 
out wavering or misgiving, it cannot, 
, be wrdng to be satisfied with regard 
*0 our attachment to God, and tc , 
tptafe of that attachment, as the apos -1 
• ties did, iu iuuK\j.«ge ©f undoubted 1 
confidence. % Bow that Jesus Christ 
it in you. To be in Christ, or for 
Christ to be in us, is a common mode 
in the scriptures of expressing the 
idea that we are Christians. It is 
language derived from the close union 
which subsists between the Redeemer 
and his people; see the phrase ex¬ 


plained in the Note on Rom. viii.10. 
If Except ye he reprobates ; see Note 
on Rom. i. 28. The word rendered 
“reprobates” (xboxi/io/) means pro¬ 
perly not approved, rejected; that 
which will not stand the trial. It is 
properly applicable to metals, as de¬ 
noting that they will not bear the 
tests to which they are subjected, but 
are found to be ♦base or adulterated. 
The sense here is, that they might 
know that they were Christians, un¬ 
less their religion was base, false, 
adulterated; or such as would not 
bear the test. There js no allusion 
here to the sense which is sometimes 
given to the word reprobate, of being 
cast off or abandoned by God, or 
doomed by him to eternal ruin in ac¬ 
cordance with an eternal purpose. 
Whatever may be the truth on that 
subject, nothing is taught in regard 
to it here. The simple idea is, that 
they might know that they were Chris¬ 
tians, unless their religion was such 
as would not stand the test, or was 
worthless. 

0. But I trust, Ac. Tho sense of 
this verse is, “ Whatovcr may bo the 
result of your examination of your¬ 
selves, I trust (Gr. I hope ) you will 
not find us false and to l>e rejected ; 
that is, I trust you will find in me 
evidence that I am commissioned by 
tho Lord Jesus to be his apostle.” 
The idea is, that they would find when 
ho was among them, that he was en¬ 
dowed with all the qualifications need¬ 
ful to confer a claim , to the apostolic 
office. 

7. Now I pray to God that ye do 
no evil. I earnestly desire that you 
may do right, and only right; and I 
beseech God that it may be so, what¬ 
ever may be the result in regard to 
me, and whatever may be thought of 
my claims to tho apostolic office. 
This iB designed to mitigate the ap¬ 
parent severity of the sentiment in 
ver. 6. There he had said that they 
would find him fully endowed with the 
power of an apostle. They would see 
1 that he was able abundantly to punish 
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should do that which is honest, 
though we be as reprobates. 

8 For a we can do nothing 

a Pr.21.30. 

the disobedient. Thoy would have 
ample demonstration that he was en¬ 
dowed by Christ with all the powers 
appropriate to an apostle, and that 
all that ho had claimed had been well- 
founded, all that he threatened would 
be-executed. But this seemed to im¬ 
ply that he desired that there Bhould 
be occasion for the exercise of that 
power of administering discipline; and 
he, therefore, in this verse, removes 
all suspicion that such was his wish, 
by saying solemnly, that lie prayed to 
God that thev might never do wrong; 
that thoy might never give him oc¬ 
casion for the exercise of his power 
in that way, though as a consequence 
he would be regarded as a reprobate, 
or as having no claims to the apos¬ 
tolic office, lie would rather be re¬ 
garded as an impostor; rather lio 
under the reproach of his enemies 
that ho had no claims to the apostolic 
character, than that they, by doing 
wrong, should give him occasion to 
show that ho was not a deceiver. 
*1] Not that we should appear approv¬ 
ed. My great object, and my main ! 
desire, is not to urge my claims to the 
apostolic office and clear up iny own 
character ; it is that you should lead 
honest lives, whatever may become of 
me and my reputation. H Though 
we be as reprobates. I am willing to 
be regarded as rejected, disapproved, 
worthless, like base metal, provided 
you lead honest and holy lives. I 
prefer to be «o esteemed, and to have 
you live as becomes Christians, than 
that you should dishonour your Chris¬ 
tian profession, and thus afford me the 
opportunity of demonstrating, by in¬ 
flicting punishment, that I am com¬ 
missioned by the Lord Jesus to be an 
apostle. The sentiment is, that a 
minister of the gospel should desire 
that his people shoujd walk worthy 
of their high calling, whatever may bo 
the estimate in "which he is held. He 
should never desire that they should 
do wrong—how can he do it ?—in ' 
order that he may take occasion from 


against the truth, but for the 
truth. 

9 For we are glad, when we 

their wrong-doing to vindicate, in any 
way, his own character, or to establish 
a reputation for skill in administering 
discipline or in governing a church. 
What a miserable condition it is—and 
as wicked as it is miserable—for a 
man to wish to take advantage of 
a stato of disorder, or of tho faults of 
others, in order to establish his own 
character, or to obtain reputation. 
Paul spurned anti detested such a 
thought; yet it is to bo feared it is 
sometimes done. 

8. For we. That is, wo tho apostles. 
If Can do nothing against the truth, 
<fcc. That is, wo who are under tho 
influence of the Spirit of God ; who 
have , been commissioned by him as 
apostles, can do nothing that shall be 
against the great system of truth which 
we aro appointed to promulgate and 
defend. You need, therefore, appre¬ 
hend no partial or severe discipline 
from us; no unjust construction of 
your conduct. Our aim is to pro¬ 
mote the truth, and to do what is right ; 
and we cannot, therefore, by any re¬ 
gard to our own reputation, or to any 
personal advantage, do what is wrong, 
or countenance, or desire what is 
wrong in others. We must wish that 
which is right to bo done by others, 
whatever may be tho effect on us— 
whether we are regarded as apostles 
or deceivers. I suppose, therefore, 
that this verso is designed to qualify 
and confirm the sentiment in the pre¬ 
vious verse, that Paul meant to do 
only right; that he wished all others 
to do right; and that whatever might 
be the effect on his own reputation, or 
however he might bo regarded, hq 
could not go against tho great system 
of gospel truth which he preached, or 
even desire that others should ever do 
wrong, though it might in any way be 
for his advantage. It was a fixed 
principle with him to act only in ac¬ 
cordance with truth ; to do what wag 
right. 

9. For we are glad when we are 
weak, Ac. We rejoice in your wel- 
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aw w&k,-»ad ye aw strong: and 
this also we wish, even your per¬ 
fection. 4 

10 Therefore I write these things 
hung absent, lest being present I 
should use sharpness , b according 0 
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to the power which the Lord hath 
given me to edification, and not to 
destruction. 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. 

Be perfect, d be of good comfort, 
be * of one inind, lire in peace ; 
d ver.9. 

e Ro. 12.16; 15.5; Ep.4.3; Ph.2.2; 1 Pe.3.8. 

fere, and are Trilling to submit to self- 
denial and to infirmity if it may pro¬ 
mote your spiritual strength. In the • 
connection in which this stands it 
seems to mean, “ I am content to 
appear weak, provided you do no 
wrong; I am willing not to have oc¬ 
casion to exercise my power in punish¬ 
ing offenders, and had rather lie under 
the reproach of being actually weak, 
than to have occasion to oxercise my 
power by punishing you for wrong¬ 
doing ; and provided you are strong in 
the faith and in the hope of the gos¬ 
pel, I am very willing, nay, I rejoice 
that I am under this necessity of 
appearing weak.” ^ And this also 
we wish. I desire this in addition to 
your doing no evil. H Even your 
•perfection. The word here used (*«- 
rttgTurit ) occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament, though the verb from 
which it is derived occurs 

often; Mat. iv. 21; xxi. 10; Mark i. 
19; Luke vi. 40; Rom. ix. 22: 1 
Cor. i. 10 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Gal. vi. 1; 

1 Thess. iii. 10, et al .; see Note on 
ver. 11. On the meaning of the word 
see Rom. ix. 22. The idoa of restoring, 
putting in order, fitting, repairing, is 
involved in the word always, and hence 
the idea of making perfect; i. e. of 
completely restoring any thing to its 
proper place. Here it evidently means 
that Paul wished their entire reforma¬ 
tion—so that there should be no oc¬ 
casion for exercising discipline. Dod- 
. fridge renders it, “perfect goo4 
Order.” Macknight, “restoration.” 
For this restoration of good order 
Paul had diligently laboured in these 
epiBtles ; and this was an object near 
to his heart. 

10. Therefore I write these things , 
(fee. This is a kind of apology for 
what he had said, and especially for 
the apparently harsh language which 
he had felt himself constrained to use. 

He had reproved them; he had ad¬ 
monished them of their faults; he had 
threatened punishment, all of which 
was designed to prevent the necessity 
of severe measures when he should be 
with them. Lest being present 1 

should use sharpness. In order that 
when I come I may not have occasion 
to employ severity; see the sentiment 
explained in the Note on chap. x. 2. 

^ According to the poxfor, <fcc. That 

I may not use the power with which 
Christ has invested me for maintain¬ 
ing discipline in his church. The same 
form of expression is found in chap. x. 

8 ; see Note on that place. 

11. Finally, brethren (*«*•£»). The 
remainder; all that remains is for me 
to bid you an affectionate farewell. 
The word hero rendered “farewell” 
(^a/fiTe), means usually to joy and 
rejoice, or to bo glad; Luke i. 14; 
John xvi. 20, 22 ; and it is often used 
in the sense of “joy to you,” “ hail!” 
as a salutation; Mat. xxvi. 49; xxvii. 
29. It fs also used as a salutation at 
the beginning of an epistle, in the 
sense of greeting ; Acts xv. 23 ;,#xiii. 

26; James i. 1. It is generally agreed, 
however, that it is here to be under¬ 
stood in the sense of farewell, as a 
parting salutation, though it may be 
admitted that there is included in the 
word an expression of a wish for their 
happiness. This was among the last 
words which Cyrus, when dying, ad¬ 
dressed to his friends. ^ Be perfect. 
See this word explained in the Notes 
on ver. 9, and Rom. ix. 22. It was a 
wish that every disorder might be re¬ 
moved ; that all that was out of joint 
might be restored; that every thing 
might be in its proper place; and that 
they might be just what they ought to 
be. A command to $e perfect, how¬ 
ever, does not prove that it has ever 
in feet been obeyed; and an earnest 
wish on the part of an apostle that j 
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aad the God of love cud peace 13 All the saint* salute you. 
shall be with you. 14 The 6 grace of the Lord 

X2 Greet a one another with an Jesus Christ, and the love of 
holy kiss. God, and the 0 communion of the 

a Ro. 16.16. b Ro.I6.24. «Ph.2.1. 


! others might be perfect, does not de- 
J monstrafe that they were; and this 


that any have been free from Bin. It 
may be adduced, however, to prove 
that an obligation rests on Christians 
to be perfect, and that there is no 
natural obstacle to their becoming 
such, siiice God nevel* can command 
us to do an impossibility. Whether 
any one, but the Lord Jesus, has been 
! perfect, however, is a question on 
which different denominations of 
Christians InJte been greatly divided. 
It is incumbent on the advocates of 
j the doctrine of sinless perfection to 
produce some one instance of a per¬ 
fectly sinless character. This has 
not yet been done. ^ Be of good com¬ 
fort. Bo consoled by the promises 
and supports of the gospel. Take 
comfort from the hopes which the 
gospel imparts. Or tho word may 
possibly have a reciprocal sonBe, and 
mean, comfort one another ; seo 
Schleusner. Rosenmttller renders it, 
“ receive admonition from all with a 
grateful mind, that you may come to 
greater perfection.” It is, at any 
rate, the expression of an earnest wish 
on tip part of the apostle, that they 
might be happy. % Be of one mind. 

a had beon greatly distracted, and 
3d into different parties and fac¬ 
tions. At the close of the epistle ho 
exhorts them as he had repeatedly 
done before, to lay aside these strifes, 
and to be united, and manifest tho 
same spirit; see Note on Rom. xii. 
10 ; xv. 5 ; see Note also on 1 Cor. i. 
10. The sense is, that Paul desired 
that dissensions should cease, and that 
they should be united in opinion and 
feeling as Christian brethren. ^ Live 
in peace. With each other. Let 
contentions and strifes cease. To 
promote^the restoration of peace had 
been the*main design of these epistles. 
% And the God of love and peace. 
The God who is all love, and who is 
the author of all peace. What a glo¬ 


rious appellation is this! There can 
be no more beautiful expression, and 
it is as true as it is beautifhl, that 
God is a God of love and of peace. Be 
is infinitely benevolent; he delights in 
exhibiting his love; and he delights 
in the love which his people evince 
for each other. At tho same time he 
is the author of peace, and he delights 
in peace among men. When Chris¬ 
tians love each otheT they have reason 
to expect that the God of love will be 
with them; when they live in peace, 
they may expect the God of peace 
will take up his abode with them. In 
contention and strife wo have no rea¬ 
son to expect his presenco; and it is 
only when we aro willing to lay aside 
all animosity that wo may expect 
the God of peace will fix his abode 
with us. 

12. Greet. Salute; see Note, Rom. 
xvi. 3. % With an holy kiss. Note, 
Rom. xvi. 16. 

13. All the saints salute you. That 
is, all who were with Paul, or in the 
place where he was. The epistle was 
written from Macedonia, probably 
from Philippi. See Intro. § 3. 

14. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; see Note, Rom xvi. 20. This 
verso contains what is usually called 
the apostolic benediction; the form 
which has been so long, and which is 
almost bo universally used, in dismiss¬ 
ing religious assemblies. It is pro¬ 
perly a prayer, and it is evident that 
the Optative ify, “ May the grace,” 
Ac., is to be supplied. It is the ex¬ 
pression of a desire that the favours 
here referred to may descend on all 
for whom they are thus invoked. 

^ And the love of God. May the 
love of God toward$ you be manifest. 
This must refer peculiarly to the 
Father, as the Son and the Holy 
Spirit aro mentioned in the other 
members of the sentence. The “ love ! 
of God” here referred to is the mani- \ 
festation of his goodness and favour \ 
in the pardon of sin, in the communi- I 
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Holy Cfeost, it w£th you all, * rinthians was written from 
Amen. Philippi, a city of Macedonia, 

The second tpistle to the Co- by Titus and Lucas. 


Cation of hie grace, in the comforts 
and consolations which he imparts to 
his people, in all that constitutes an 
expression of love. The love of God 
brings salvation ; imparts comfort; 
par don s sin; sanctifies the soul; fills 
theSart with joy and peace; and 
Pan rhere prays that all the blessings 
which are the fruit of that love may 
be with them. ^ And the communion 
of the Holy Ghost ; comp. Note, 1 
Cor. x. 16. The word communion 
(x«w m«) means properly participation, 
fellowship, or having any thing in 
common; Acts ii. 42; Rom. xv. 26 ; 
1 Cor. i. 9; x. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 14; 
viii. 4 ; ix. 13; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 
9 ; 1 John i. 3. This is also a wish 
or prayer of the apostle Paul; and 
the desire is either that they might 
partake of the views and feelings of 
the Holy Ghost; that is, that they 
might have fellowship with him / or 
that they might all in common par¬ 
take of the gifts and graces which the 
Spirit of God imparts. IIo gives 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen¬ 
tleness, goodness, faith (Gal. v. 22), 
as well as miraculous endowments ; 
and Paul prays that these thihgs 
might he imparted freely to all the 
church in common, that all might 
participate in them ; all might share 
them, f Amen. This word is want¬ 
ing, says Clarke, in almost every MS. 
of any authority. It was however 
early affixed to the epistle. 

In regard to this closing verse of 
the epistle, we may make the follow¬ 
ing remarks. (1.) It is a prayer; 
and if it is a prayer addressed to God, 
it is no less so to the Lord Jesus and 
to the Holy Spirit. If so, it is right 
to offer worship to the Lord Jesus and 
to the Holy Spirit. (2.) There is a 
distinction in the divine nature ; or 
there is the existence of what is 
usually termed three persons in the 
Godhead. If not^why are they men¬ 
tioned in this manner ? If the Lord 
Jesus is not divine and equal with 
the Father, why is he mentioned in 
this connection? How strange, it 


would be for Paul, ah inspired man, 
to pray in the same breath, “the grace 
of a man or an angel ” and “ the love 
of God ” be with you ! And if the 
“ Holy Spirit ” be merely an influ¬ 
ence of God or an attribute of God, 
how strange to pray that the “ love 
of God ” and the participation or fel¬ 
lowship of an “ influence of God,”*or 
an “ attribute of God ” might be with 
them! (3.) The Holy Spirit is a 
person, or has a distinct personality. 
He is not an attribute of God, nor a 
mero divine influence. How could 
prayer he addressed to an attribute, 
or an influence ? But Jtere, nothing 
can be plainer than that there were 
favours which the Holy Ghost, as an 
intelligent and conscious agent, was 
expected to bestow. And nothing 
can bo plainer than that they were 
favours in some sense distinct from 
those which were conferred by the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Father. Here 
is a distinction of some kind as real 
as that between the Lord Jesus and 
the Father; here are favours expected 
from him distinct from those confer¬ 
red by the Father and the Son; and 
there is, therefore, here all the proof 
that th'ero can bo, that there is in 
some respects a distinction between 
the persons here referred to, and that 
the Holy Spirit is an intelligentfflbon- 
scious agent. (4.) The Lord Jeans 
is not inferior to the Father, that is, 
he has an equality with God. If he 
were not equal, how could he bo men¬ 
tioned, as he here is, as bestowing 
favours like God, and especially why 
is he mentioned first ? Would Paul, 
in invoking blessings, mention the 
name of a mere man or an angel be¬ 
fore that of the eternal God? ftf.) 
The passage, therefore, furnishes a 
proof of the doctrine of the Trinity 
that has not yet been answered, and, 
it is believed, cannot be. On the 
supposition that there are three per¬ 
sons in the adorable Trinity, united 
in essence and yet distinct in some 
respects, all is plain and clear. But 
on the supposition that the Lord 
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Jesus is a mere man, an angel, or an devoutly should all pray, as they thus 
archangel, and that the Holy Spirit separate, that these rich and inesti- 
is an attribute, or an influence from mable blessings may rest upon them ! 
God, how unintelligible, confosed, With hearts uplifted to God it should 
strange does all become ! That Paul, be pronounced and heard ; and every 
in the solemn close of the epistle, worshipper should leave the sanctuary 
should at the same time invoke bles- deeply feeling that what he most 
sings from a mere creature, and from needs as he leaves the place of public 
God, and from an attribute, surpasses worship ; as ho travels on the journey 
belief. But that he should invoke of life ; as ho engages in its dtfiM or 
blessings from him who was the equal meets its trials ; as he looks Kr the 
with the Father, and from the Father grave and eternity, is the grace of the 
himself, and from the Sacred Spirit Lord Jesus Christ, the lovo of God, 
sustaining the same rank, and in like and tho blessings which the Holy 
manner imparting important bles- Spirit imparts in renewing,andsancti- 
sings, is in accordance with all that fying, and comforting his people, 
we should expect, and makes all har- What more appropriate prayer than 
monious and appropriate. (6.) No- this for the writer and reader of these 
thing could be a more propor cioso of Notes ! May that blessing rest alike 
the epistle; nothing is a moro appro- upon us, though wo may be Btrangers 
priate close of public worship, than in tho flesh, and may thoso divino 
such an invocation. It is a prayer to and heavenly influences guide us alike 
tho ever-blessed God, that all tho to tho same ovcrlasting kingdom of 
rich influences which ho gives as Fa- glory ! 

ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, may be In regard to the subscription at tho 
imparted; that all the benefits which end of this epistle, it may be observed, 
God confers in tho interesting rela- that it is wanting in a great part of 
tions in which ho makes himsolf tho most ancient MSS., and is of no 
known to us may descend and bless authority whatever ; so© Notes at the 
us. What moro appropriate prayer end of the epistlo to»the Homans, and 
can bo offered at the close of public 1 Corinthians. In this case, how- 
worship ? IIow seriously should it be ever, this subscription is in the main 
pronounced, as a congregration is correct, as there is evidence that it 
about to separate, perhaps to come was written from Macedonia, and not 
together no moro! With what solem- improbably from Philippi. Seethe 
nity should all join in it, and how Introduction to the epistle. 





THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THK 

GALATIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1 . The Situation of Galatia , and the Character of the People . 

Galatia was a province of Asia Minor, having Pontus on tho oast, Bitby- 
nia and Paphlagonia north, Cappadocia and Phrygia south, and Phrygia 
west. See the map prefixed to tho Acts of the Apostles. In Tanner’s Clas¬ 
sical Atlas, however, it extends on the north to tho Guxine or Black soa. It 
was probably about two hundred miles in its greatest extent from east to west, r 
and varied in breadth from twelve to an hundred and fifty miles. It was one" 
of the largest provinces of Asia Minor, and covered an extent of country al¬ 
most as large as the State of New Jersey. It is probable, howover, that the 
boundaries of Galatia varied at different times as circumstances dictated. It 
had no natural boundary, except on the north ; and of course tho limits may 
have been varied by conquests, or by tho will of tho Roman emperor, when 
it was erected into a province. 

The name Galatia is derived from tho word Gaul, and was given to it be¬ 
cause it had been conquorcd by tho Gauls, who, having subdued the country, 
settled in it.— Pausanias, Attic, cap. iv. These wore mixed with various 
Grecian families, and the country was also called Gallogrcecia. — Justin, lib. 
xxiv. 4 ; xxv. 2 ; xxvii. 3. This invasion of Asia Minor was made, according 
to Justin (lib. xxv. cap. 2), about tho four hundred and seventy-ninth year 
after the founding of Rome, and, of course, about 272 years before Christ. 
They invaded Macedonia and Greeco; and subsequently invaded Asia Minor, 
and became an object of terror to all that region. This expedition issuod 
from Gaul, passed over the Rhine, along the Danube, through Noricum, Pan- 
nonia, and Moesia, and at its entrance into Germany, carried along with it 
many of the Tectosages. On their arrival in Thrace, Lutarius took them with 
him, crossed the Bosphorus, and effected the conquest of Asia Minor.—-Liv. lib. 
xxxviii. c. 16. Such was their number, that Justin says,“they filled all Asia 
(i. e. all Asia Minor) like swarms of bees. Finally, they became so numerous 
that no kings of the east could engage in war without an army of Gauls ; 
neither when driven from their kingdom could they flee to any other than to 
the Gauls. Such was the terror of the name of Gauls, and such tho invinci¬ 
ble felicity of their arms —et armorum invieta fdicitas erat —that they sup¬ 
posed that in no other way could their own majesty be protected, or being 
lost, could be recovered, without the aid of Gallic courage. Their being 
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cilled in by ttie king of Bithynia fcr aid, when they had gained the victory, 

tney divideo the kingdom with him. and called that region OaUogrcecia.” _ 

^ n< * er * he rei ? n °f Augustus Cesar, about 26 years before the 
birth of Christ, this region was reduced into the form of a Roman colony, and 
was governed by a proprcetor, appointed by the emperor. ' 

Their original Gaulish language they retained so late as the fifth century, 
as appears Atom the testimony of Jerome, who says that their dialect was 
nearly the same as that of the Treviri.—Tom. iv. p. 256. ed. Benedict. At 
the same time, they also spoke the ’Greek language in common with all the 
inhabitants of Lesser Asia, and therefore the epistle to them was written in 
Greek, and was intelligible to them as well as to others. 

The Galatians, like the inhabitants of the surrounding country, were hea¬ 
thens, and their religion was of a gross and debasing kind. They are said to 
have worshipped “ the mother of the gods," under the name of Agdietis. 
Callimachus, in his hymns, calls them *• a foolish people." And Hillary, him¬ 
self a Gaul, calls them 0alios indociles —expressions which, says Calmet, may 
well excuse Paul’s addressing them as “ foolish,” chap. iii. 1. There wore j 
few cities to be found among them, with the exception of Ancyra, Tavium, 1 
and Pessinus, which carried on some trade. 

The possessors of Galatia were of three different nations or tribes of Gauls; 
the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and the Tectosagi. There are imperial medals 
extant, on which these names are found. It is of some importance to bear in 
mind these distinctions. It is possible that while Peter was making converts 
in one part of Galatia, the apostle Paul was in another; and that some, claim¬ 
ing authority as from Peter, propagated opinions not conformable to the views 
ofPaul, to correct and expose which was one design of this epistle.— Calmet. 

The Gauls are mentioned by ancient historians as a tall and valiant people. 
They went nearly naked. Their arms were only a sword and buckler. The ! 
impetuosity of their attack, it is said, was irresistible, and hence they became 
so formidable, and were usually so victorious. 

It is not possible to ascertain the number of the inhabitants of Galatia, at 
the time when the gospel was preached there, or when this epistle, was writ¬ 
ten. In 2 Macc. viii. 20, it is said that Judas Maccabeus, exhorting his fol¬ 
lowers to fight manfully against the Syrians, referred to several instances of 
I divine interposition to encourage them; and among others, “ he told them of 
the battle which they had in Babylon with the Galatians ; how they came but 
eight thousand in all to the business, with four thousand Macedonians ; and 
that the Macedonians being perplexed, the eight thousand destroyed an hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand, because of the help which they had from heaven, 
and so received a great booty.” But it is not certain that this refers to those 
who dwelt in Galatia. It may refer to Gauls who at that time had overrim 
Asia Minor; the Greek word hero used, (TaXaraf) being taken equally for 
either. It is evident, however, that there was a large population that went 
under this general name ; and it is probable that Galatia was thickly settled 
at the time when the gospel was preached there. It was in the central part 
of Asia Minor, then one of the most densely populated parts of the world, and 
was a region singularly fertile.—Strabo, lib. xii. p. 507, 568, ed. Casaub. 
Many persons, also, were attracted there for the sake of commerce. That 
there were many Jews also, in all the provinces of Asia Minor, is apparent 
not only from the Acts of the Apostles, but is expressly declared by Josephus, 
Ant. xvi. 6. 

$ 2 , The time when the Gospel was preached in Galatia. 

There is no certain information as to the time when the gospel was first 
preached in Galatia, or the persons by whom it was done. There is mention, 
however, of Paul’s having preached there several times, and several c ire urn- 
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stances lead us to suppose that those ohurohes were established by him, op that 
he was the first to carry the gospel to them, or that he and Barnabas together 
preached the gospel there on the missfon on which they were sent from An- 
tiocjh, Act* xiii- 2, seq. In Acts xvi. 5, 6, it is expressly said that they 
went " throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia.” This journey was for 
the purpose of confirming the churohes, and was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Paul (Acts xv. 30), with the design of visiting their brethren in every city 
where they had preached the word of the Lord. It is true? that in the ac¬ 
count of the mission of Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiv.), it is not expressly 
said that they went into Galatia ; but it is said (Acts xiv. 5, 6), that when 
they were in Iconium, an assault was made on them, or a purpose formed to 
stone them, and that, being apprized of it, they fled unto Lystra and Perbo, 
cities of Lycaonia, “ and unto the region that lioth round about.” Pliny, lib. 
v, c. 27, says, that a part of Lycaonia bordered on Galatia, and contained four¬ 
teen cities, of which Iconium was the most celebrated. Phrygia also was 
contiguous to Galatia, and to Lycaonia, and these circumstances render it 
probable that when Paul proposed to Barnabas to visit again the churches 
where they had preached, Galatia was included, and that they had been there 
before this vi$jt referred to in Acts xvi. 0. 

It may be, also, that Paul refers to himself in the epistle (chap. i. C), 
where he says, “ I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that called 
you into the grace of Christ unto another gospeland if so, then it is plain 
that he preached to them first, and founded the churches there. The same 
thing may be evinced also from the expression in chap. iv. 13, whore ho says, 

“ I bear you record, that if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out 
your own eyes, and have given them to me an expression which leads us 
to suppose that they had formed for him a peculiar attachmcht, because ho 
had first preached the gospel to them, and that there had existed all the 
ardour of attachment implied in their first Jove. It is quite evident, there¬ 
fore, I think, that the gospel was preached among the Galatians first by Paul, 
either alone or in company with soino other one of the apostles. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, as has been intimated above, that Peter also may havo 
preached in one part of Galatia at the time that Paul was preaching in other 
parts. It is a circumstance also of some importance on this point, that 
Paul speaks in this epistle in a tone of authority, and with a severity of 
reproof which ho would hardly have used unless ho had at first preaehed 
there, and had a right to he regarded as the founder of the church, and to 
address it as its father. In this respect tho tono here is quite different, as 
Mr. Locke has remarked, from what is observable in tho epistle to tho 
Romans. Paul had not been at Romo when ho addressed tho church thoro 
by letter, and his language differs materially from that which occurs in the 
epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians. It was to them tho very respect¬ 
ful and mild language of a stranger; here it is respectful, but it is the 
authoritative language of a father having a right to reprove. 

§ 3. The date of this Epistle. 

• 

Many have supposed that this was the first epistle which Paul wrote. 
Tertullian maintained this (see Lardner, vol. vi. p. 7. ed. Lond. 1820), and 
Epiphanius also. Theodoret and others suppose it waB written at Romo, and 
was consequently written near tho close of tho life of Paul, and was one of 
his last epistles. Lightfoot supposes also that it was written from Romo, and 
that it was among the first which Paul wrote there. Chrysostom says that 
this epistle was written before that to the Romans. Lewis Capellus, Witsius, 
and Wall suppose that it was written from Ephesus after the apostle had 
been a second time in Galatia. This also was the opinion of Pearson, who 
places it in the year 57, after the first epistle to the Corinthians, and before 
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Raul left Ephesus. Grotius thought it difficult to assign the date of the 
epistle, but conjectures that it was written about the same time as that to the 
Romans. Mill supposes that it was 4#>t written until after that to the Ro¬ 
mans, probably at Troas, or some other place in Asia, as Paul was going to 
Jerusalem. He dates the epistle in the year £8. Dr. Benson supposes 
that it was written at Corinth, when the apostle was first there, and made 
along stay of a year and six months. While there, he supposes that Paul 
received tidings *f the instability of the converts in Galatia, and wrote this 
epistle and sent it by one of his assistants. See these opinions examined in 
Lardner as quoted above. Lardner himself supposes that it was written from ; 
Corinth about the year 52, or the beginning of the year 68. Macknight ( 
supposes it was written from Antioch, after the council at Jerusalem, and i 
before Paul and Silas undertook the journey in which they delivered to the J 
churches the decrees which were ordained at Jerusalem ; Acts xvi. 4. Hug, 
in his Introduction, supposes that it was written at Ephesus in the year 57, i 
and after the I. and II. Thess., and the epistle to Titus had been written. 
Mr. Locko supposes that Paul established churches in Galatia, in the year 
61; and that this epistle was written between that time and the year 
57. These opinions are mostly mere conjecture; and amidst such a variety 
of sentiment, it is evidently impossible to determine exactly at what time it 
was written. The only mark of time in the epistle itself occurs in chap. i. 6, 
where the apostle says, “ I marvel that ye are so soon (tSr* -rxyj*;) removed 
from him that called you,” Ac.; where the words “ so soon” would lead us 
to suppose that it was at no distant period after he had been among them. | 
Still it might have been soveral years. The date assigned to it in the Poly- 
glott Bible (Bagster's) is the year 68. j 

The exact date of the epistle is of very little importance. In regard to ! 
the timo when it was written the only arguments which seem to me to be of ! 
much weight, are those advanced by Paley in his Hone Paulin®. “ It will : 
hardly bo doubted,” says he, “ but that it was written whilst the dispute ' 
concerning the circumcision of Gentile converts was fresh in men’s minds; 
for even supposing it to have been a forgery, the only credible motive that 
can be assigned for the forgery, was to bring the name and authority of the 
apostle into this controversy. No design can bp so insipid, or so unlikely to 
enter into the thoughts of any man, as to produce an epistle written earnestly ! 
and pointedly on one side of a controversy, when the controversy itself was 
dead, and the question no longer interesting to any class of readers whatever. 
Now the controversy concerning the circumcision of Gentiles was of such a 
nature, that, if it arose at all, it must have arisen in the beginning of Chris¬ 
tianity.” Paley then goes on to show that it was natural that the Jews, and 
converts from the Jews, should start this question, and agitate it?; and that 
this was muoh more likely to be insisted on while the temple was standing, 
and they continued as a nation, and sacrifices were offered, than after their 
city and temple were destroyed. It is therefore clear that the controversy 
must have been started, and the epistle written before the invasion of Judea, 
by Titus, and the destruction of Jerusalem. The internal evidence leads to 
this conclusion. On the whole, it ir probable that the epistle was written 
somewhere about the year 53, or between that and 57 ; and was evidently 
designed to settle an important controversy in the churches of Galatia. 
The place where it was written, must be, I think, wholly a matter of con¬ 
jecture. The subscription at the end that it was written from Rome is of 
no authority whatever; and there are no internal circumstances; which, so 
ft* as I can see, throw any light on the subject. ! 

§ 4. The design of the Epistle. 

It is easy to discern from the epistle itself that the following circumstances 
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existed in the churches of Galatia, and that it was written with reference 
to them. 

(!•) That they had been at first devotedly attached to the apostle Paul, 
and had’received his commands and instructions with implicit confidence 
when he was among them ; chap. iv. 14, 15 ; comp. chap. i. 6. 

(2.) That they had been perverted from the doctrine which he taught them 
soon after he had left them ; chap. i. 6. 

(3.) That this had been done by persons who were of Jewish origin, and 
who insisted on the observance of the rights of the Jewish roligion. 

(4.) That they claimed to have come directly from Jerusalem, and to 
have derived their views of religion and their authority from tho apostles 
there. 

(5.) That they taught that the apostle Paul was inferior to the apostles 
there ; that he had been called more recently into the apostolic office ; that 
the apostles at Jerusalem must bo regarded as the source of authority in tho 
Christian church ; and that, therefore, tho teaching of Paul should yield 
to that which was derived directly from Jerusalem. 

(6.) That the laws of Moses wero binding, and wero necessary in order to 
justification. That the rite of circumcision especially was of binding obliga¬ 
tion ; and it i? probable (chap. vi. 12), that they had prevailed on many of 
the Galatians to be circumcised, and certain that they had inducod them to 
observe the Jewish festivals ; chap. iv. 10. 

(7.) It would seem, also, that they urged that Paul himself had changed 
his views since he had been among the Galatians, and now maintained tho 
necessity of circumcision ; chap. v. 11. Perhaps they alleged this, from the 
undoubted fact that Paul, when at Jerusalem (Acts xxi, 26), had complied 
with some of the customs of the Jewish ritual. 

(8.) That they urged that all the promises of God were mado to Abraham, 
and that whoever would partake of those promises, must he circumcised as 
Abraham was. This Paul answers, chap. iii. 7 ; iv. 7- * 

I (9.) That in consequence of the promulgation of these vie^, great dis- 
| tensions had arisen in the church, and strifes of an unhappy nature existed, 

I greatly contrary to tho spirit which should bo manifested i*y those who bore 
the Christian name. 

i From this description of the state of things in the churches of Galatia, 
j the design of the epistle is apparent, and the scope of tho argument will be 
easily seen. Of this state of things tho apostle had been undoubtedly 
apprised, but whether by letters, or by messengers from tho churches there, 
is not declared. It is not improbable, that somo of his friends in tho churches 
there had informed him of it, and ho immediately sot about a remedy to the 
evils existing there. 

I. The.first object, therefore, was to show that he had received his com¬ 
mission as an apostle, directly from God. lie had not received it at all from 
man ; he had not even been instructed by the other apostles ; he had not ac¬ 
knowledged their superiority ; he Jmd not even consulted them. He did not 
acknowledge, therefore, that the apostles at Jerusalem possessed any superior 
rank or authority. Ilis commission, though he had not seen the Lord Jesus 
before ho was crucified, he had, nevertheless, derived immediately from him. 
The doctrine, therefore, which ho had taught them, that the Mosaic laws 
were not binding, and that there was no necessity of being circumcised, was 
a doctrine which bad been derived directly from God. In proof of this, ho 
goes into an extended statement (chap, i.), of the manner in which he had 
been called, and of the fact, that he had not consulted with the apostlos at 
Jerusalem, or confessed his inferiority to them ; of tho fact that when they 
had become acquainted with tho manner in which ho preached, they approved 
his course (chap. i. 24 ; ii. 1—10); and of the fact that on one occasion, he 
had actually been constrained to differ from Peter, tHfe oldest of the apostles, 
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on a point in which he was manifestly wrong, and on one of the very points 
then under consideration. 

II. The second great object, therefore, was to show the real nature and 
design of the law of Moses, and to prove that the peculiar rites of the 
Mosaic ritual, and especially the rite of circumcision, were not necessary to 
justification and salvation ; and that they who observed that rite, did in fact 
renounce the Scripture method of justification ; make the sacrifice of Christ 
of no value, and make slaves of themselves. This leads him into a considera¬ 
tion of the true nature of the doctrino of justification, and of the way of sal¬ 
vation by a Redeemer. 

This point he shows in the following way, 

(1.) By showing that those who lived before Christ, and especially Abra¬ 
ham, were in fact justified, not by obedience to the ritual law of Moses, but 
by faith in the promises of God ; chap. iii. 1—18. 

(2.) By showing that the design of the Mosaic ritual was only temporary, 
and that it was intended to lead to Christ; chap. iii. 19—29; iv. 1—8. 

(3.) In view of this, ho reproves the Galatians for having so readily fallen 
into the observance of these customs ; chap. iv. 9—21. 

(4.) This view of the design of the Mosaic law, and of its tendency, he 
illustrates by an allegory drawn from the case of ITagar ; chap. iv. 21—31. 

This whole discourse is succeeded by an affectionate exhortation to the 
Galatians, to avoid the evils which had been engendered ; reproving them for 
the strifes existing in consequence of the attempt to introduce the Mosaic 
rites, and earnestly entreating them to stand firm in the liberty which Christ 
had vouchsafed to them from the servitude of the Mosaic institutions, chap, 
v. vi. 

The design of the whole epistlo, therefore, is to state and defend the true 
doctrine of justification, and to show that it did not depend on'the observance 
of the laws of Moses. In the general purpose, therefore, it accords with the 
design of tha^epistle to the Romans. In one respect, however, it differs from 
the design of that epistle. That was written, to show that man could not be 
justified by ar. \y works of the law, or by conformity to any law, moral or cere¬ 
monial ; the object of this is, to show that justification cannot be obtained by 
conformity to the ritual or ceremonial law; or that the observance of the 
ceremonial law is not necessary to salvation. In this respect, therefore, this 
epistle is of less general interest than that to the Romans. It is also, in some 
respects, more difficult. The argument, if I may so express myself, is more 
Jewish. It is more in the Jewish manner; is designed to meet a Jew in his 
own way, and is, therefore, somewhat more difficult for all to follow. Still it 
contains great and vital statements on the doctrines of salvation, and, as such, 
demands the profound and careful attention of all who desire to be saved, and 
who would know the way of acceptance with God. 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


CHAPTER I. | Christ, and God the Father, who 

P AUL, an apostle, (not of men, b raised him from the dead ;) 
neither by man, but a by Jesus a ac.9.o,15. b Ac.2.21. 


CHAPTER I. 

ANALYSIS. 

The main design of Paul in this 
chapter, is to show that he had received 
his call to the apostloship, not from 
man, but from God. It had been 
alleged (see tlfb Introduction above) 
that the apostles at Jerusalem pos¬ 
sessed the most elevated rank, and 
the highest authority in the Chris¬ 
tian church; that they were to be 
regarded as the fountains and the 
judges of the truth ; that Paid was 
inferior to them as an apostle ; and 
that they who inculcated tho neces¬ 
sity of circumcision, and tho obser¬ 
vance of the rites of Moses, were 
sustained by tho authority and the 
examples of the apostles at Jeru¬ 
salem. 

To meet this statement was the de¬ 
sign of this first chapter. Paul's 
grand object was to show that ho was 
not appointed by men ; that he had 
not been commissioned by men ; that 
he had not derived his instructions 
from men ; that he had not even con¬ 
sulted with them ; but that he had 
been commissioned and taught ex¬ 
pressly by Jesus Christ, and that 
when the apostles at Jerusalem had 
become acquainted with him, and 
with his views and plans of labifhr, 
long after he had begun to preach, 
they had fully concurred with him. 
This argument comprises the follow- 


I. Thg solemn declaration that he 
was not commi&ioned by men, and 
that he was not, in any sense, an 
apostle of man, together with the 
general salutation to the churches in 
Galatia ; ver. I— 5. 

II. The expression of his astonish¬ 


ment that tho Galatians had so soon 
forsaken his instruction, and em¬ 
braced another gospel ; and a solemn 
declaration that whoever preached 
another gospel was to bo held ac¬ 
cursed ; ver. <>—10. Twico he an¬ 
athematizes those who attempt to 
declare any other way of justification 
than that which consisted in faith in 
Christ, and says that it was no gospel 
at all. It was to be held as a great 
and fixed principle, that there was 
but one way of salvation; and no mat¬ 
ter who attempted to preach any other, 
he was to be held accursed. 

III. To show, therefore, that he was 
not appointed by men, and that he 
had not received his instructions from 
men, but that he had preached tho 
truth directly revealed to him by God, 
and that which was, therefore, im¬ 
mutable and eternal, ho goes into a 
statement of the innunor in which ho 
was called into the ministry, and 
made acquainted with tho gospel ; 
ver. 11—24. 

(a) lie affirms, that ho was not 
taught it by man, but by tho express 
revelation of Jesus Christ; ver. 11,12. 

(h) He refers to his former well- 
known life, and his zeal in tho Jewish 
religion; showing how much ho had 
1 been formerly opposed to tho gospel; 
vy. Id, 14. 

(c) He says that he had been sepa¬ 
rated, by the divine purpose, from his 
mother's womb, to be a preacher of 
the gospel, and that when he was called 
to the ministry, he had no conference 
with any human being, as to what ho 
was to preach; ho did not go up to 
Jerusalem to consult with those who 
were older apostles, but he retired 
far from thorn into Arabia, and 
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tatttffuid to Damascus; him forth; and, especially, he means 
li*' ,• to affirm, that he had not been sent 

•W After three^jrears, he says, he out by the body of apostles at Jeru- 
nitt indeed go to Jerusalem; but he salem. This, it will be remembered 
remained there but fifteen days, and (see the Introduction), was one of 
•aw none of the apostles but Peter and the charges of those who had per- j 
James ;ver. 18, 19. His views of the verted the Galatians from the faith 1 
gdspel were formed befpre that: aDd which Paul had preached to them, 
that he did notjptSalt implicitly to [f Neither by man. “ Neither by or i 
Y©ter, find lejrf of him, he shows in hrough Qi) the instrumentality of ! 
eh. iBSMitara ne says, he “withstood my man.” Here he designs to ex- j 
him to the face.” elude all men from having had any 

(e) After that, he says, he departed (agency in his appointment to the 
into the regions of Cilicia, in Asia apostolic office. He was neither sent 
Minor, and had no opportunity of con- out from any body of men to execute 
ference with the churches which were their purposes ; nor did he receive 
in Judea. Yet they heard that he his commission, authority, or ordina- 
who had been formerly a persecutor, tion through the medium of any man. 
had become a preacher, and they glo- A minister of the gosppl now receives 
rified God for it; ver. 20—24. Of his call from God, but he is ordained 
course, he had had no opportunity of or set apart to his office by man. 
deriving his views of religion from Matthias, the apostle chosen in the 
them; he had been in no sense de- place of Judas (Acts i. 27), received 
pendent on them ; but so far as they his call from God, but it was by the 
were acquainted with his views, they vote of the body of the apostles, 
concurred in them. The sum of the Timothy was also called of God, but 
argument, therefore, in this chapter he was appointed to his office by the 
is, that when Paul went into Cilicia laying on the hands of the presbytery; 
and the adjacent regions, he had 1 Tim. iv. 14. But Paul here says, 
never seen but two of the apostles, that he received no Buch commission 
and that but for a short time ; he had as that from the apostles. They 
never seen the apostles together ; and were not the means or the medium of 
he had never received any instruc- ordaining him to his work, lie had, 
tions from them. His views of the indeed, together with Barnabas, been 
gospel, which he had imparted to the set apart at Antioch, by the brethren 
Galatians, he had derived directly there (Acts xiii. 1—3), for a special 
from God. mission in Asia Minor ; but this was 

1. Paul an apostle ; see Note, Rom. not an appointment to the apostleship. 
i. 1. This is the usual form in which He had been restored to sight after 
, he commences his epistles; and it was the miraculous blindness produced by 
of special importance to commence seeing the Lord Jesus on the way to 
this epistle in this manner, because it Damascus, by the laying on of tho 
was one design to vindicate his apos- hands of Ananias, and had received ! 
tleship, or to show that ho had re- important instruction from him (Acts ! 
ceived his commission directly from ix. # l7), but his commission as an 
the Lord Jesus, f Not of men. t( Not apostle had been received directly 
from («t) men." That is, he wr.s from the Lord Jesus, without any in-. 
not from any body of men, or com- tervening medium, or any form of 
missioned by men. The word apostle human authority, Acts ix. 15; xxii. 
means sent, and Paul means to say, 17 — 21 ; 1 Cor. ix/l. H But by 
that he was not sent to execute any Jesus Christ. That directly by 
purpose of men, or commissioned by Christ. Ho had been called by him, 
them. His was a higher calling; a and commissioned by him, and sent 
calling of God, and he had been sent by him, to engage in the work 
directly by him. Of course, he means of the gospel, the 

to exclude here all classes of men as Father. These words were omitted 
having had any thing to do in sending by Marcion, because, says Jerome, he 
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2 And all the brethren which 4 Who gave « himself for our 

are with me, unto the churches of sins, that he might deliver us * 
Galatia: a from this present evil • world, ac- 

3 Grace b be to you, and peace, cording / to the will of God and 
from God the Father, and from our our Father: 

Lord Jesus Christ, 0 John 10 . 17 .i 8 * m 2 .u. d John 17 . 14 . 

a Ac. 16.6; 18.23. b Ro.l.7,&c. « 1 JohQ 2 * 16 - / Ko.8.27. 


! held that Christ raised himself from 
| the dead. But there is no authority 
; for omitting them. The sense is, 
j that he had the highest possible 
i authority for the office of an apostle ; 
i he had been called to it by God him- 
| self, who had raised up the Redeemer. 
| It is remarkable here, that Paul as- 
i sociatos Jesus Christ and God the 
i Father, as haring called and commis- 
sioned him. Ve may ask here, of ono 
J who should - deny the divinity of Christ, 

! how Paul could mention him as being 
| equal with God in the work of com- 
j missioning him ? Wo may further 
ask, how could he say that he had not 
received his call to this office from a 
man, if Jesus Christ was a mere man? 
That he was called by Christ, he 
expressly says, and strenuously main¬ 
tains as a point of great importance. 
And yet, the very point and drift of 
his argument is, to show that he was 
i not called by man. How could this 
j be if Christ was a mere man ? ^ Who 
I raised him from the dead ; sec Notes 
on Acts ii. 24, 32. It is not quite 
i clear, why Paul introduces this cir- 
! cumstance here. It may have been, 
j(l.) Because his mind was full of it. 
j and he wished on all occasions to 
i make that fact prominent; (2.) Bo- 
! cause this was the distinguishing foa- 
i tufe of the Christian religion, that 
j the Lord Jesus had been raised up 
I from the dead, and he wished, in the 
1 outset, to present the superiority of 
| that religion which had brought life 
! and immortality to light; and, (3.) 

I Because he wished to show that he 
| had received his commission from that 
same God who had raised up Jesus, 
and who was, therefore, the author of 
the true religion. His commission 
was from the source of life and light, 
the God of the living and the dead ; 
the God who was the author of the 

C lous scheme which revealed life 
immortality. 


2. And all the brethren which are 
with me. It was usual for Paul to 
associato with him the ministers of 
the gospel, or other Christians who 
wero with him, in expressing friendly 
salutations to the churches to which 
he wrote, or as uniting with him, and 
concurring in the sentiments which 
ho expressed. Though Paul claimed 
to bo inspired, yet it would do much 
to conciliate favour for what he ad¬ 
vanced, if others also concurred with 
what he said, and especially if they 
were known to the churches to which 
the epistles were written. Sometimes 
the names of others wore associated 
with his in the epistle; see Note, 1 
Cor. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Cot. i. 1 ; 1 
Thess. i. 1. As we do not know where 
this epistlo was written, of course wo 
arc ignorant who the “brethren” 

; were, who are here referred to. They 
may have been ministers with Paul, or 
tflmy may have been the privato mem¬ 
bers of the churches. Commentators 
have been much divided in opinion on 
the subject; hut all is conjecture. It 
is obviously impossible to determine. 
^ Unto the churches. IIow many 
churches there wero in Galatia, is 
unknown. There wero several cities 
in Galatia, as Ancyria, Tavia, Possi- 
nus, <kc. It is not improbable that a 
church batTbeen established in each 
of the cities, and as they were not far 
distant from each other, and the peo¬ 
ple had the same general character 
and habits, it is not improbable that 
tflcy had fallen into the same errors. 
Il^nce the epistle is directed to them 
in common. 

3. Grace be unto you, Ac. This is 
the usual apostolic salutation, implor¬ 
ing for them the blessing of God. See 
it fully explained in the Notes on 
Rom. i. 7. 

i.Wko gave himself for our sins. 
The reason why Paul so soon intro¬ 
duces this important doctrine, and 
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makes it here so prominent, probably 
is, that this was the cardinal doctrine 
of the Christian religion, the great 
truth which was ever to be kept before 
the mind, and because this truth had 
been in fact lost sight of by them. 
They had embraced doctrines which 
tended to obscure it, or to make it 
void. They had been led into error 
by tho Judaizing teachers, who held 
that it was necessary to be circum¬ 
cised, and to conform to the whole 
Jewish ritual. Yet the tendency of 
all this was to obscure the doctrines 
of the gospel, and particularly the 
great truth that men can bo justified 
only by faith in the blood of Jesus; 
chap. v. 4 ; comp. chap. i. 6, 7. Paul, 
therefore, wished to make this promi¬ 
nent—-the very starting point in their 
religion; a truth never to be forgotten, 
that Christ gave himself for their sins, 
that he might deliver them from all 
the bad influences of this world, and 
from all tho false systems of religion 
engendered in this world. The ex¬ 
pression “who gave” (rod iovros) is 
one- that often occurs in relation to 
the work of the Redeemer, where it 
is represented as a gift, either on the 
part of God, or on the part of Christ 
himself; see Note on John iii. 10; 
comp. John iv. 10 ; Rom. iv. 25 ; 2 
Cor. ix. 14; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 25 ; 
Tit. ii. 14. This passage proves, (1.) 
That it was wholly voluntary on the 
part of the Lord Jesus. No one com¬ 
pelled him to come; no one could 
compel him. It is not too much to 
say, that God could not, and would 
not compel any innocent and holy 
being to undertake the grfcat work of 
the atonement, and endure the bitter 
sorrows which were necessary to re¬ 
deem man. God will compel tho 
guilty to suffer, but he never will com¬ 
pel the innocent to endure sorrows, 
even in behalf of others. The whole 
work of redemption must be voluntShf , 
or it could not be performed. (2.) It 
evinced great benevolence on the part 
of the Redeemer. He did not come 
to take upon himself unknown and 
unsurveyed woes. lie did not go to 
work in the dark. He kuew what was 
to be done. He knew just what sor¬ 
rows were to be endured—how long, 
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how keen, how awful. And yet, know¬ 
ing this, he came resolved and pre¬ 
pared to endure all those woes, and 
to drink the bitter cup to the dregs. 
(3.) If there had not been this bene¬ 
volence in his bosom, man must have 
perished for ever. He could not have 
saved himftelf; and ho had no power 
or right to compel another to suffer 
in his behalf; and even God would not 
lay this mighty burden on any other, 
unless he was entirely willing to bn- 
dure it. How much then do we owe 
to the Lord Jesus ; and how entirely 
should wc devote our lives to him who 
loved us, and gave himself for us. Tho 
word himself, is rendered by the 
Syriac, his life (Naphsht ? ); and this is 
in fact the sense of tin Greek, that 
he gave his life for our sins, or that 
ho died in our stead, lie gave*his life 
up to toil, tears, privation, sorrow, and 
death, that he might rodeem us. The 
phrase, “for our sins” (ix ruv ip*o- 
nur ftpa/v), means tho same as .on ac¬ 
count of; meaning, that the cause or 
reason why he gave himself to death, 
was our sins; that is, he died because 
wc are sinners, and because we could 
bo saved only by his giving himself up 
to death. Many MSS. instead of 
vxi£, here read wig), but the sense is 
not materially varied. The Syriac 
translates it, “ who gave himself in¬ 
stead of,” by a word denoting that 
there was a substitution of the Re¬ 
deemer in our place. The sense is, 
that the Lord Jesus became a vicari¬ 
ous offering, and died in the stead of 
sinners. It is not possible to express 
this idea more distinctly and unam¬ 
biguously than Paul has done, in this 
passage. Sin was the procuring cause 
of his death; to make expiation for 
sin was tho design of his coming ; and 
sin is pardoned and removed only by 
his substituted suffering. ^ That he 
might deliver us. Tho word here 
used (lg*A*r<*) properly means, to 
pluck out, to tear out; to take out 
from a number, to select; then to res¬ 
cue or deliver. This is tho sense here. 
He came and gave himself that he 
might rescue or deliver us from this 
present evil world. It does not mean 
to take away by death, or to remove 
to another world, but that he might 
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5 To whom be glory for ever and removed • from him that called 

ever. Amen. you into the grace of Christ unto 

6 I marvel that ye are so soon another gospel; 

__ _ a chap.5.4,7,K. 

effect a separation between us and And it follows, also, that if thcro is 
what the apostle calls here, “this pre- not in fact such a separation, then 
sent evil world.” The grand purpose the purpose of the Ketfeoracr’s death, 
was, to rescuo sinners from the do- in regard to us, has not been effected, 
minion of this world, and separate and wo arc still a part of that great 
them unto God. <[[ This present evil and ungodly community, the world, 
wofld ; see John xvii. 15, 10. Locke If According to the will of God , die. 
supposes, that by this phrase is intend- Not by the will of man, or by his wis¬ 
ed the Jewish institutions, or the Mo- dom, but in accordance with tho will 
saical age, in contradistinction from of God. It was his purpose that the 
the age of tho Messiah. Bloomfield Lord Jesus should thus givo himself; 
supposes, that it means “the present and his doing it was in accordance 
state of being, this life, filled as it is with his will, and was pleasing in his 
with calamity,tsin, and sorrow; or, sight. Tho whole plan originated in 
rather, the sin itself, and the misery tho divine purpose, and has been cxe- 
consequent upon it.” ltosenmullcr cuted in accordance with tho divine 
understands by it, “the men of this will. If in accordance with his will, 
age, Jews, who reject the Messiah ; it is good, and is worthy of universal 
and Pagans, who are devoted to idol- acceptation. 

atry and crime.” Tho word rendered 5. To whom he glory, <fcc. Let 
world («/«»), means properly age, an him have all the praise and honour of 
indefinitely long period of time ; then j the plan and its execution. It is not 
eternity, forever. It then comes to > uncommon for Paul to introduce an 
mean the world, cither present or 1 ascription of praise in the midst of an 
future; and then the present world, I argument: see Note on Horn* i. 25. 
as it is, with itsysares, temptations, It results from the strong desire which 
and desires ; the idea of evil, physical he had, that all the glory should be 
and moral, being everywhere implied, given to God, and showed that he 
— Robinson, Lex. ; Mat. xiii. 22 ; believed that all hlcssinga had their 
Luke xvi. 8; xx. 34; Horn. xii. 2. origin in him, and that he should bo 
Here it means the world as it is, with- always acknowledged, 
out religion, a world of bad passions, 0. I marvel. I wonder. It is rc- 
falee opinions, corrupt desires; a marked by Luther (Comm, in loco), 
world full of ambition, and of the love that Paul here uses as mild a word us 
of pleasure, and of gold; a world possible, lie docs not employ tho 
where God is not loved or obeyed ; a j language of severe reproof, but ho ox- 
world where men are regardless of presses his astonishment that the thing 
right, and truth, and duty; wh ere | should have occurred. lie was deeply 
they live for themselves, and not for affected and amazed, that such a thing 
God ; in short, that great community, could have happened. They had cor- 
which in the Scriptures is called the dially embraced the gospel; they had 
world, in contradistinction from the hifiinifested the tendercst attachment 
kingdom of God. That world, that j for him; they had given themselves 
evil world, is full of sin ; and tho ob- to* God, and yot in a very short time 
jeefc of the Redeemer was to deliver they had been led wholly astray, and 
us from that; that is, to effect a sepa- had embraced opinions which tended 
ration between his followers and that, wholly to pervert and destroy the gos- 
It follows, therefore, that his follow- pel. Thoy had shown an instability 
era constitute a peculiar community, and inconstancy of character, which 
not governed by the prevailing max- was to him perfectly surprising, 
’ms, or influenced by the peculiar *[ That ye are so soon. This proves 
feelings of the people of this world. 1 that the epistle was written not long 
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after the gospel was first preached to 
them. According to the general sup. 
position, it coulcfnot have beenjnorfc 
than from two to five years.' Had it 
been a long and gradual decline ; had 
they been destitute for years of the 
Privileges of the godpel; or had they 
had time to forget nun who had first 
preaqhed to them, it would not have 
been a matter of surprise. But when 
it occurred in a, few months ; when 
their once ardenx love for Paul, and 
' their confidence in him had so soon 
vanished, or their affections become 
alienated, and when they had so soon 
Embraced opinions tending to set the 
whole gospel aside, it could -not but 
excite his wonder. Learn hence, that 
men, professedly pious, and apparently 
Ardently attached to the gospel, may 
become soon perverted in their views, 
and alienated from those who had 
called them into the gospel, and whom 
they professed tenderly to love. The 
.ardour of the affections becomes cool, 
and some artful, and zealous, and 
plausible teachers of error seduce the 
mind, corrupt the heart, and alienate 
the affections. Where there is the 
ardour of the first love to God, there 
is also an effort soon made by the ad¬ 
versary, to turn away the heart from 
him; and young converts are com¬ 
monly soon attacked in some plausible 
manner, And by art and arguments 
adapted to turn away their minds 
from the truth, and to alienate the 
affections from God. 51 So soon re¬ 
moved. This also, Luther remarks, 
is a mild and gentle term. It implies 
that foreign influence had been used, 
to turn away their minds from the 
truth. The word, here used (^i r»ri- 
forfo) means, to transpose, put in 
, another place; and then, to go over 
from one party to another. Their 
affections had become transferred to* 
other doctrines than those which iiiey 
had at first embraced, and thejp&d 
moved off from the only true founda¬ 
tion, to one which would give them no 
support. If From him that called you. 
There has been great difference of 
opinion in regard.to the Bense of this 
passage. Some have supposed, that 
It refers to God; others to Christ; 
others to Paul himself. Either sup- 


jpopijtltHi makes-'good sense, and con¬ 
veys 1 an idea not contrary to the 
Scriptures in other places. Dod¬ 
dridge, ChandleV, Clarke, Macknight, 
Locke, cgd' some* others refer it to 
Paul; RosenmiiHer, Koppe, and 
others, suppose it refers to God; and 
others refer it to the Redeemer. The 
Syriac renders it thus : u I marvel 
that ye are so soon turned away from 
that Messiah (Christ) who has called 
you.” <fcc. It is not possible, perhaps, 
to determine the true sense. It does 
not seem to me to refer to Paul, as 
the main object of tho epistle not 
to show that they had removed from 
him , but from tho gospel —a far more 
grievous offence ; and it seems to me 
that it is to be referred to God. Tho 
reasons are, (1.) That he who had 
called them, is said to have called 
them “into the grace of Christ,” 
which would be hardly said of Christ 
himself; and, (2.) That the work ot 
calling men is usually in the Scrip¬ 
tures attributed to God; 1 Thess. ii. 
12 ; v. 24 ; 2 Thess. ii. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 
9. If Into the grace of Christ. Locke 
renders this, “ into the covenant of 
grace which is by Christ.” Dod¬ 
dridge understands^ of the method 
of salvation which is by or throuyk the 
grace of Christ. There is no doubt 
that it refers to the plan of salvation 
which is by Christ, or in Christ; and 
the main idea is, that the scheme of 
salvation which they had embraced 
| under his instruction, was one which 
contemplated salvation only by the 
grace or favour of Christ; and that 
fron>that they had been removed to 
another scheme, essentially different, 
where the grace of Christ was made 
useless and void. It is Paul’s object 
to show that the true plan makes 
Christ the great and prominent ob¬ 
ject; and that the plan which they 
had embraced was in this respeot 
wholly different, f Unto anothmgos¬ 
pel. A gospel which destroys the 
grace of Christ; which proclaims sal¬ 
vation on other terms than simple 
dependence on the merits of the Lord 
Jesus; and which has introduced the 
Jewish rites and ceremonies a* esseit 
tial, in order to obtain salvation. The 
apostle calls that scheme the gospel 
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7 Which ° is not snothfiij but'from heaven, preach any other 
there be some that troubleyou, lik<} gospel unto you than that which 
would pervert b the gospel of Christ, wo have preached'unto you, let • 

8 But though we, or an angel him Be accursed. 

a 2 Co.11.4. 4 Ac.15.LJ4) S Co.V.17; 

chap.5.10,1:*. ^ • 


because it pretended to be; it was 
preached by those who claimed to be 
preachers of the gospel; who alleged 
that they had come direct from the 
apostles at Jerusalem, and who pre¬ 
tended to declare the method of sal¬ 
vation. It claimed to be the gospel, 
and yet it was essentially unlike the 
plan which he had preached as con¬ 
stituting the gospel. That which he 
preached, inculcated the entire de¬ 
pendence of the sinner on tho merits 
and grace .of Christ; that system had 
introduced dependence on tho observ¬ 
ance of tho rites of the Mosaic system, 
as necessary to salvation. 

7. Which is not another. There is 
also a great variety of views in regard 
to tho meaning of this expression. 
Tindal translates it, “ which is nothing 
else but there be some that trou¬ 
ble you.” Locke, “ which is not! 
owing to any thing else but only this, 
that yo are troubled with a certain 
sort of men who would overturn the 
gospel of Christ.” But Hosenmullcr, 
Koppe, Bloomfield, and others, give 
a different view; and according to 
them the sense is, “ which, howover, 
is not another gospel, nor indeed the 
gospel at all, or true,” Ac. Accord¬ 
ing to this, tho design was to state, 
that what they taught had none of the 
elements or characteristics of the gos¬ 
pel. It was a different system, and 
one which taught an entirely different 
method of justification before God. It 
seems to me that this is the true sense 
of the passage, and that Paul means 
to teach them that tttfe system, though 
it was called the gospel, was essentially 
different from that which he had 
taught, and which consisted in simple 
reliance on Christ for salvation. The 
system which they taught, was in fact 
the Mosaic Bystem ; the Jewish mode, 
depending on the rites and ceremonies 
of religion • and which, therefore, did 
not.deserve to be called the gospel. 
It Would load them again with burden¬ 


some rites, and with cumbrous insti¬ 
tutions, from which it was the great 
purpose of the gospel to relieve them. 

But there he some that trouble you . 
Though this is most manifestly another 
system, and not the gospel at all, yot r 
there are somo persons who are capa-* 
ble of giving trouble and of unsettling 
your minds, by making it plausibly 
They pretend that they havo come 
direct from the apostles at Jerusalem; 
that they havo received their instruc¬ 
tions from them, and that they preach * 
tho true gospel as they teach it. They 
pretend that Paul was called into the 
office of an apostle after them ; that 
he had never seen the Lord Jesus; 
that ho had derived his information 
only from others; and thus they are • 
able to present a plausible argument, 
and to unsettle the minds of the Gala¬ 
tians. And would prevent. That 
is, the tendency of their doctrine is . 
wholly to turn away ( ( turao'r£i^«i), to 
destroy, or render useless the gospel 
of Christ. It would lead to the de¬ 
nial of tho necessity of dependence on 
tho merits of tho Lord Josus for sal¬ 
vation, and would substitute depend¬ 
ence on rites and ceremonies. This 
does not of necessity moan that such 
was tho design of their toaehing, for 
they might have been in the main 
honest; but that such was tho tend¬ 
ency and result of their teaching. It 
would load men to rely on tho Mosaic 
rites for salvation. 

8. But though we. That is, wc the , 
apostles. Probably, he refers particu¬ 
larly to himself, as tho plural is often 
usedLby Paul when speaking of him- 
se!®j! lie alludes here, possibly, to a 
charge which was brought against him 
by the false teachers in Galatia, that 
he had changed his views since he 
came among them, and now preached 
differently from what he did then ; see 
the Introduction. They endeavoured 
probably to fortify their own opinions 
in regard to the obligations of the 
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Mosaic law, by affirming, that though 
Paul when he was among them had 
maintained that the observance of ,the 
law was 'not necessary to salvation, 
yet that he, had changed his views, 
and now held the same doctrine on 
the subject which .they did. What 
they relied on in support of this opin¬ 
ion is unknown. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that Paul did, on some occasions 
(see Note on A^ts xxi. 21—20), com¬ 
ply with the Jewish rites, and it is 
not improbable that they were ac¬ 
quainted with that fact, and interpre¬ 
ted it as proving that he had changed 
his sentiments on the subject. At ail 
events, it would make their allegation 
plausible that Paul was now in favour 
of the observance of tho Jewish rites, j 
and that if ho had ever taught differ-. 
ently, he must now have changed his 
opinion. Paul therefore begins the 
discussion by denying this in the most 
solemn manner. He affirms that tho 
gospel which he had at first preached 
to them was the true gospel. It con¬ 
tained the great doctrines of salvation. 
It was to be regarded by them as a 
fixed and settled point, that there was 
, no other way of salvation but by the 
merits of the Saviour. No matter 
who taught any thing else ; no matter 
though it be alleged that he had 
changed his mind ; no matter even 
though he should preach another gos¬ 
pel ; and no matter though an angel 
from heaven should declaro any other 
mode of salvation, it was to be held 
as a fixed and settled position, that 
the true gospel had been preached to 
them at first. We are not to suppose 
that Paul admitted that he had 
changed his mind, or that the infer¬ 
ences of the false teachers there were 
3 well-founded, but we are to under¬ 
stand this as affirming in the most 
solemn manner that the true gospel, 
and the only method of salvation..had 
been preached among them afwst. 
f Or an angel from heaven. This is 
• a very strong rhetorical mode of ex¬ 
pression. It is not to be supposed 
that an angel from heaven would 
preach any other than the true gospel. 
But Paul wishes to put the strongest 
possible case, and to affirm in the 
strongest manner possible, that the 


trtie gospel had been preached to 
them. The great system of salvation 
had been taught; and no other was 
to be admitted, no matter who 
preached it; no matter what the 
character or rank of the preacher; 
and no matter with what imposing 
claims he came. It follows from this, 
that the mere rank, character, talent, 
eloquence, or piety of a preacher docs 
not of necessity give his doctrine a 
claim to our belief, or prove that, his 
gospel is true. Great talents may be 
prostituted; and great sanctity of 
manner, and even holiness of char¬ 
acter, may he in error ; and no matter 
what inay bo the rank, and talents, 
and eloquence, and piety of the 
preacher, if he does not accord with 
the gospel which wa^‘first preached, 
he is to be held accursed, Preach 
any other gospel , &c. ; see Note on 
ver. G. Any gospel that differs from 
that which was first preached to you, 
any system of doctrines which goes to 
deny the necessity of simple depend¬ 
ence on the Lord Jesus Christ for 
salvation, Let him be accursed. 
Gr. uva&iuut (anathema). On the 
meaning of this word, see Notes on 
1 Cor. xii. 3; xvi. 22. • It is not im¬ 
properly here rendered “accursed,” 
or “ devoted to destruction.” The 
object of Paul is to express the great¬ 
est possible abhorrence of any other 
doctrine than that which he had him¬ 
self preached. So great was his de¬ 
testation of it, that, says Luther, “ he 
■ casteth out very flames of fire, and 
I his zeal is so fervent, that he begin- 
neth almostto curse the angels.” It 
follows from this, (1.) That any other 
doctrine than that which is proclaimed 
in the Bible on the subject of justifi¬ 
cation, is to be rejected and treated 
with abhorrence, no matter what the 
rank, talent, or«loquence of him who 
defends it. (2.) That wo are not to 
patronise or countenance such preach¬ 
ers. No matter what their zeal or 
their apparent sincerity, or their ap¬ 
parent sanctity, or their apparent 
success, or their real boldness in re¬ 
buking vice, we are to withdraw from 
j them. “ Cease, my son,” said Solo¬ 
mon, “ to hear the instruction that 
I causes to err from the words of know- 
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9 As we said before, io say I 
now again, If any man preach 
any other a gospel unto you than 

a De.4.2; Re.22.18. 

- bp — 

ledge; Proy. xix. 27. Especially a*© 
we to withdraw wholly from that in¬ 
struction which goes to deny the great 
doctrines of salvation ; that pure gos¬ 
pel which the Lord Jesus and the 
apostle taught. If Paul would regard 
■ ven an angel as doomed to destruc¬ 
tion, and as held accursed, should ho 
preach any other doctrine, assuredly 
zue should not be found to lend our 
countenance to it, nor should we pa¬ 
tronise it by attending on such a min¬ 
istry. Who would desire to attend on 
the ministry o£ even an angel if he 
was to be hold accursed ? llow much 
less the ministry of a man preaching 
the same doctrine !—It does not follow 
from this, however, that we are to 
treat others with severity of language 
or with the language of cursing. They 
must answer to God. We are to ' 
withdraw from their teaching'; we 
are to regard the doctrines with ab¬ 
horrence ; and we aro not to lend our j 
countenance to them. To their own 
master they stand or fall; but what 
must be the doom of a teacher whom 
an inspired man has said should be 
regarded as “accursed !”—It may be 
added, liow responsible is the minis- 
teriaf office ! IIow fearful the ac¬ 
count which the ministers of religion 
must render ! IIow much prayer, and 
study, and effort are needed that they 
may be able to understand the true 
gospel, and that they may not be led 
into error, or lead others into error. 

9. As we said before. That is, in 
the previous verso. It is equivalent 
to saying, “ as I have just said see 
2 Cor. vii. 3. It cannot be supposed 
that he had said this when he was 
with them, as it cannot be believed 
that he then anticipated ‘that his doc¬ 
trines would be perverted, and that 
another gospel would bo preached to 
them. The sentiment of vor. 8 is here 
repeated on account of its importance. 

It is common in the scriptures, as in¬ 
deed it is everywhere else, to repeat 
a declaration in order to deepen the 
impression of its importance and its 


that ye have received, let him be 
accursed. 

10 For do I now persuade 

truth Paul would not bo misunder- 
stofmoiTffllf^lffht. lie wdunf ioave "* 
no doubt as to his 'moaning. IIo would 
not havo it supposed that ho had ut¬ 
tered the sentiment in ver. 8 hastily; 
and he therefore repeats it with em¬ 
phasis. ^ Than that yc have received. 
In the previous verse, it is, “ that 
which wo have preached.” By this 
change in the phraseology ho designs, 
probably, to remind thorn that they 
had once solemnly professed to em¬ 
brace that system, it had not only 
been preached to thorn, it had been 
embraced by them. The teachers of 
the new system, therefore, were really 
in opposition to the oneo avowed sen¬ 
timents of the Galatians; to what 
they knew to be true. They were not 
only to be held accursed, therefore, 
because Paul so declared, but because 
they preached what the Galatians 
themselves knew to bo false, or what 
was contrary to that which they had 
, themselves professed to be true. 

I 10. For do J now persuade men, or 
I God? The word “now” is 

i used here, evidently, to express a con¬ 
trast between his present and his 
former purpose of life. Before his 
conversion to Christianity, ho impli¬ 
edly admits, that it was his object to 
conciliate the favour of men ; that he 
derived his authority from them (Acts 
ix. 1,2); that ho endeavoured to act so 
as to please them and gain their good 
esteem. But now ho says, this was 
not his object. He had a higher aim. 

It was to pieaso God, and to concili¬ 
ate his favour. The object of this 
verso is obscure ; but it seems to me 
t(* be connected with what follows, and 
to bp designed to introduce that by 
sharing that he had not now received 
his commission from men, but had re¬ 
ceived it from God. Perhaps there 
may he an allusion to an implied al¬ 
legation in regard to him. It may 
have been alleged (see Notes on the 
previous verses) that even he had 
changed his mind, and was now him¬ 
self an observer of the laws of Moses. 

*s 
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men, or God ? or do I seek ® to men, I sb&uld not b be the servant 
please men ? for if I yet pleased of Chri^:. 

a 2 Co. 12.19; 1 Th.2.4. / b Ja.4.4. 

To this, perhaps, he replies, by this Christ; and the sentiment is, that in 
question, that such conduct would not order that a man may become a Chris- 
have been inconsistent in his view, tian, it is necessary for him to aban- 
when it was his main purpose to please don the purpose of pleasing men as 
men, and when he derived his com- the rule of his life. It may be im- 
mission from them ; but that now he plied also that if in fad a man makes 
had a higher aim. His purpose was it his aim to please men, or if this is 
to please God ; and he was not aim- the purpose for which he lives and 
ing in any way to gratify men. The acts, and if he shapes his conduct with 
word which is rendered “ persuade ” reference to that, he cannot be a 
here (?*&«), has been very variously Christian or a servant of Christ. A 
interpreted. Tindal renders it, “ seek Christian must act from higher mo- 
now the favour of men or of God ?” tives than those, and he who aims su- 
Doddridge : “ Do I now solicit the premely at the favour of his fellow- 
favour of men or of God ?" This also men has full evidence, that he is not a 
is the interpretation of Grotius, Ham- Christian. A friend of Christ must 
mond, Eisner, Koppe, Roscnmuller, do his duty, and must regulate his 
Bloomfield, <fcc. and is undoubtedly conduct by the will of God, whether 
the true explanation. .Tho word pro- men are pleased with it or not. And 
perly means to persuade , or to con - it maybe further implied that the life 
vince; Acts xviii. 4 ; xxviii. 23; 2 and deportment of a sincere Chris- 
Cor. v. 11. But.it also means, to tian will not please men. It is'Snot 
bring over to kind feelings, to concili- that which they love. A holy, humble, 
ate, to pacify, to quiet. Sept. 1 Sam. spiritual life they do not love. It is 
xxiv. 8 ; 2 Macc. iv. 25 ; Acts xii. 20; true, indeed, that their consciences 
1 Johniii. 19. ^y the question here, tell them that such a life is right; 
Paul means to say, that his great ob- that they arc often constrained to 
ject was now to please God. He speak well of tho life of Christians, 
desired his favour rather than the fa- and to commend it; it is true that 
vour of man. He acted with refer- they are constrained to respect a man 
encc to his will. He derived his au- who is a sincere Christian, and that 
thority from him, and not from the they often repose confidence in fuch a 
Sanhedrim or any earthly council, man ; and it is true also that they 
And the purpose of all this is to say, often speak with respect of them when 
that he had not received his commis- they are dead ; but the life of an hum- 
sion to preach from man, but had re- ble, devoted, and zealous Christian 
ceived it directly from God. Or do they do not love. It is contrary to 
I seek to please men ? It is not my their views of life. And especially if 
i aim or purpose to please men, and to a Christian so lives and acts as to re¬ 
conciliate their favour; comp. 1 Thess. prove them either by his words or by 
ii. 4. % For if I yet pleased men. If his ..life ; or if a Christian makes his 
I made it my aim to please men; if religion so prominent as to interfere 
this was tho regulating principle "of with their pursuits or pleasures, they 
my conduct. The word “ yet ” <bere do not love it. It follows from this, 
(*Ti) has reference to his former pur- (l.)That a Christian is not to expect 
pose. It implies that this had once to please men. He must not be dis- 
been his aim. But he says if he had appointed, therefore, if he does not. 
pursued that purpose to please men ; His Master did not please the world; 
if this had continued to be tho aim of and it is enough for the disciple that 
his life, ho would not noio have been he bo as his master. ( 2 .) A profess- 
a servant of Christ. He had been ing Christian, and especially a miri- 
constrained to abandon that purpose ister, should be alarmed when the 
in order that he might be a servant of world flatters and caresses him. He 
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11 But I certify you, bre¬ 
thren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after 
man. 

cl 1 Co.15.1—3. 


should fear either, (a) That he is not 
living as he ought to do, and that sin¬ 
ners love him because he is so much like 
them, and keeps them in countenance; 
or, (b) That they mean to make him 
betray his .religion and become con¬ 
formed to thorn. It is a great point 
gained fbr the gay world, when it can, 
by its caresses and attentions, get a 
Christian to forsake a prayer-meeting 
for a party, or surrender his deep 
spirituality to engage in some politi¬ 
cal project. Woe unto you,” said 
the Redeemer, “ when all men speak 
well of you,” Luke vi. 26. (3.) One 
of the main differences between Chris¬ 
tians and the world is, that others aim 
to please men ; the Christian aims to 
please God. And this is a great dif¬ 
ference. (4.) It follows that if men 
would become Christians, they must 
cease to make it their object to please 
men. They must bo willing to be mec 
with contempt and a frown; they 
must he willing to be persecuted and 
despised ; they must be willing to lay 
aside all hope of the praise and the 
flattery of men, arid be content with 
an lipnest effort to pleaso God. (o.) 
True Christians must differ from the 
world. Their aims, feelings, purposes 
must be unlike the world. They are 
to be a peculiar people; and they 
should be willing to be esteemed such. 
It docs not follow, however, that a 
true Christian should not desiro tho 
good esteem of tho world, or that he 
should be indifferent to an honourable 
j reputation (1 Tim. iii. 7) : nor does it 
follow that a consistent Christian will 
not often command tho respect of the 
world. In times of trial, the world 
will repose confidence in Christians ; 
when any work of benevolence is to be 
done, the world will instinctivoly look 
to Christians; and notwithstanding 
sinners will not love religion, yet they 
will secretly feel assured that some of 
the brightest ornaments of society are 
Christians, and that they have a claim 
to the confidence and esteem of their 


12 For* I neither received it 
of man, neither was I taught iV, 
but by the revelation b of Jesus 
Clu'ist. 

b £p.3.3. 

fellow-men. % The servant of Christ \ 
A Christian. ! 

11. But 1 certify you. I make \ 
known to you ; or, 1 declare to you ; 
see 1 Cor. xv. 1. Doubtless this had 
been known to them before, but he 
now assures them of it, and goes into 
an extended illustration to show them 
that he had not received his authority 
from man to preach tho gospel. To 
state .and prove this is the main design 
of this chapter % Is not after man. 
Gr. Not according to man ; see ver. 

1. That is, he was not appointed by 
man, nor bail he any human instructor 
to make known to him what the gos¬ 
pel was. lie had neither received it 
from man, nor had it been debased or 
adulterated by any human admixtures 
lie had received it directly from the 
Lord Jesus. 

12. For 1 neither received it of man. 
This is very probably said in reply to 
his opponents, w^u had maintained 
that Paul had derived his knowledge 
of the gospel from other men, as ho 
had not been personally known to the 
Lord Jesus, or been of the number of 
those whom he called to ho his apos¬ 
tles. In reply to this, ho says, that 
he did not receive his gospel in any 
way from man. % Neither was 1 
taught it. That is, by man. lie was 
not taught it by any written account 
of it, or by the instruction of man in 
any way. The only plausible objec¬ 
tion to this statement which could be 
urged would bo tho fact that Paul had 
an interview with Ananias (Acts ix. 
17) boforo his baptism, and that ho 
^ould probably receive instructions 
from him. But to this it may be re¬ 
plied, (1.) That there is no evidence 
that Ananias went into an explana¬ 
tion of tho nature of tho Christian 
religion in his interview with Paul; 
(2.) Paul hn&before this been taught 
what Christianity was by his interview 
with the Lord Jesus on the way to , 
Damascus (Acts ix. .5 ; xxvi. 14—18); 
(3.) The purpose for which Ananias 
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13 For ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the 
Jews' religion, how that beyond 


was sent to him in Damascus was that 
he might receive his sight, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, Acts ix. 
17. Whatever instructions ho may 
have received through Ananias, it is 
still true that his call was directly i rom 
the Lord Jesus, and his information 
of the nature of Christianity from his 
revelation. ^ But by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. On his way to Dam¬ 
ascus, and subsequently in the temple, 
Acts xxii. 17—21. Doubtless he re¬ 
ceived communications at various 
times from the Lord Jesus with re¬ 
gard to the nature of the gospel and 
his duty. The,sense here is, that he 
was not indebted to men for his know¬ 
ledge of the gospel, but had derived it 
entirely from the Saviour. 

13. For ye have heard of my con¬ 
versation. My conduct, my mode of 
life, my deportment; see Note on 2 
Cor. i. 12. Probably Paul had him¬ 
self made them acquainted with the 
events of his early years. The reason 
why he refers to this is, to show them 
that ho had not derived his knowledge 
of the Christian religion from any in¬ 
struction which he had received in his 
early years, or any acquaintance which 
ho had formed with the apostles, lie 
had at first beoti decidedly opposed to 
the Lord Jesus, and had been con¬ 
verted only by his wonderful grace. 

In the Jews' religion. In the be¬ 
lief and practice of Judaism ; that is, 
as it was understood in the time when 
he was educated. It was not merely 
in the religion of Moses, but it was in 
that religion as understood and prac¬ 
tised by the Jews in his time, when 
opposition to Christianity constitutes 
a very material part of it. In that 
religion Paul proceeds to show that 
he had been more distinguished than 
most persons of his time. How 
that beyond measure. In the highest 
possible degree ; beyond all limits or 
bounds; exceedingly. The phrase 
which Paul here uses (*«S’ 
by hyperbole, is one which he fre¬ 
quently employs to denote any thing 


measure I persecuted the church ° 
of God, and wasted it. 

14 And profited in the Jews' 

a Ac.8.1,3; 9.1,2; 26.9. 

that is excessive, or that cannot be 
expressed by ordinary language ; see 
the Greek in Rom. vii. 13; 1 Cor. 
xii. 31 ; 2 Cor. i. 8; iv. 7, 17. f I 
persecuted the church ; see Acts viii. 

3 ; ix. 1, seq. ^ And wasted it. Des¬ 
troyed it. The word which is here 
used, means properly to waste or des¬ 
troy, as when a city or country is 
ravaged by an army or by wild beasts. 
His purpose was utterly to root out 
and destroy the Christian religion. 

14. And profited. Made advances 
and attainments. Ilenmade advances 
not only in the knowledge of the Jew¬ 
ish religion, but also he surpassed 
others in his zeal in defending its in- j 
terests. He had had better advan¬ 
tages than most of his countrymen ; 
and by his great zeal and character- j 
istic ardour he had been able to make 
higher attainments than most others | 
had done, Above many my equals. 
Marg. Equal in years. This is the 
true sense of the original. It means 
that he surpassed those of the same 
age with himself. Possibly there may 
bo a reference here to those of the 
same age who attended with him on 
the instructions of Gamaliel. Being 
more exceedingly zealous. More stu¬ 
dious of; more ardently attached to 
them; more anxious to distinguish 
himself in attainments in the religion 
in which he was brought up. All this 
is fully sustained by all that we know 
of the character of Paul, as at all 
times a man of singular and eminent 
zeal in all that he undertook, f Of 
the traditions of my fathers. Or the 
traditions of the Jews; see Note, 
Mat. xv. 2. A large part of the doc¬ 
trines of the Pharisees depended on 
mere tradition ; and Paul doubtless 
made this a special matter of study, 
and was particularly tenacious in re¬ 
gard to it. It was to be learned, from 
the very nature of it, only by oral 
teaching, as there is no evidence that 
it was then recorded. Subsequently 
these traditions were recorded in the 
Mishna, and are found in the Jewish j 
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religion above many my 1 equals in 15 But when it pleased God,' 
mine own nation, being a more ex- 0 who separated me from my 
ceedingly zealous of the traditions 6 mother’s womb, and called me by 
of my fathers. his grace, 


1 equal in years. a Ac.22,3, Ph.3.6. 

b Mar.7 5—13. 

writings. But in the time of Paul 
they were to be learned as they were 
handed down from one to another ; 
and hence the utmost diligence was 
requisite to obtain a knowledge of 
them. Paul does not here say that 
he was zealous then for the practice 
of the new religion, nor for the study 
of the Bible. Ilis object in going to 
Jerusalem and studying at the feet of 
Gamaliel was doubtless to obtain a 
knowledge of tjie traditions of the sect 
of the Pharisees. Ilad lie been study¬ 
ing the Bible all that time, ho would 
have kept from the fiery zeal which he 
evinced in persecuting the church, 
and would, if he had studied it right, 
been saved from much trouble of con¬ 
science afterwards. 

15. But when it pleased God. Paul 
traced all his hopes of eternal life, and j 
all the good influences which had ever , 
borne upon his mind, to God. Who | 
separated me, &c. That is, who des- j 
tined mo ; or who purposed from my 
very birth that I should ho a preacher 
and an apostle. The meaning is, that 
God had in his secret purposes set 
him apart to be an apostle. It docs 
not mean that he had actually called 
him in his infancy to the work, for 
this was not so, but that he designed 
him to he an important instrument in 
his hands in spreading tho true reli¬ 
gion. Jeremiah (i. 5) was thus set 
apart, and John the Papist was thus 
early designated for the work which 
they afterwards performed. It fol¬ 
lows from this, (1.) That God often, 
if not always, has purposes in regard 
to men from their very birth. He 
designs them for some important field 
of labour, and endows them at their 
creation with talents adapted to that. 
(2.) It does not follow that because a 
young man has gone far astray; and 
has become even a blasphemer and a 
persecutor, that God has not destined 
him to some important and holy work 
in his service. How many men have 


c Is.49.1; Jr. 1.5. 

been called, like Paul, and Newton, 
and Bnnyan, and Augustine, from a 
life of sin to the service of God. (il.) 
God is often training up men in a 
remarkable manner for future useful¬ 
ness. Ilis eye is upon them, and ho 
watches over them, until the time 
comes for their conversion. Ilis pro¬ 
vidence was concerned in the educa¬ 
tion and training of Paul. It was by 
the divine intention with reference to 
his future work that he had so many 
opportunities of education, and was so 
well acquainted with the “traditions” 
of that religion winch lie was yet to 
demonstrate to be unfounded and 
false. iTc gave him the opportunity 
to cultivate his mind, and prepare to 
grapple with the Jew in argument, 
and show him how unfounded were his 
hopes. So it is often now. He gives 
to a young man an opportunity of a 
finished education. Perhaps he suf¬ 
fers him to fall into tho snares of in¬ 
fidelity, ami to become familiar with 
the arguments of sceptics, that he may 
thus be better prepared to meet their 
sophisms, and to enter into their feel¬ 
ings. Ilis eye is upon them in their 
wanderings, and they are suffered 
often to wander far ; to range the 
fields of science ; to become distin¬ 
guished as scholars, as Paul was; until 
the time comes for their conversion, 
and then, in accordance with the pur¬ 
pose which set them apart from tho 
world, God converts them, and con¬ 
secrates all their talents and attain¬ 
ments to his service. (4.) We should 
never despair of a young man who has 
wandered far from God. If ho has 
risen high in attainments; if his 
whole aim is ambition ; or if be has 
become an infidel, still wo arc not to 
despair of him. It is possible still 
that God “ separated” that talent to 
his service from the very birth, and 
that he means yet to call it nil to bis 
sendee. How easy it was to convert 
Saul of Tarsus when the proper period 
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16 To rtreaj ® his Son in me, 

_ a 2 C o.4,G. ' 

arrived. So it is of the now uncon¬ 
verted and unconsecrated, but culti¬ 
vated talent among the young men of 
our land. Far as they may have wan¬ 
dered from God and virtue, yet much of 
that talent has been devoted to him 
in baptism, and by parental purposes 
and prayers ; and, it may be— as is 
morally certain from the history of 
the past —that much of it is conse¬ 
crated also by the divine purpose and 
intention for the noble cause of virtue 
and pure religion. In that now ap¬ 
parently wasted talent; in that learning 
now apparently devoted to other aims 
and ends, there is much that will yet 
adorn the cause of virtue and religion; 
and how fervently should we pray that 
it may be *‘ called' ’ by the grace of God 
and actually devoted to his service. 
If And called me ly his grace. On 
the way to Damascus. It was special 
grace , because ho was then engaged 
in bitterly opposing him and his cause. 

10. To reveal his Son in me. This 
is to be regarded as connected with 
the first part of ver. 15, “When it 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me,” 
i. e. on the way to Damascus. The 
phrase evidently means, to make me 
acquainted with the Lord Jesus, or to 
reveal his Son to me ; comp, the 
Greek in Mat. x. 32, for a similar ex¬ 
pression. Tho revelation hero refer¬ 
red to was the miraculous manifestation 
which was made to Paul on his way 
to Damascus; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
That revelation was in order to con¬ 
vince him that he was the Messiah; 
lo acquaint him with his nature, rank, 
and claims ; and to qualify him to be 
a preacher to the heathen. % That 
I might preach him. In order that I 
might so preach him ; or with a view 
to my being appointed to this work. 
This was the leading purpose for 
which Paul was converted, Acts ix. 
15; xxii. 21. % The heathen. The 
Gentiles ; the portion of the world 
that was not Jewish, or that was des¬ 
titute of the true religion. ^ Im¬ 
mediately.^ Koppe supposes that thiB 
is to be connected with “ I went into 
Arabia” (ver. 17).. Rosenmiiller sup- 


that b I might preach him among 

_ b Ac.9.15. _ 

poses it means, “ Immediately I con¬ 
sentedV* Dr. Wells and Locke sup¬ 
pose that it refers to the fact that he 
immediately went to Arabia. But 
this seems to me to be an unnatural 
construction. The words are too 
remote from each other to allow of it. 
The evident sense is, that he was at 
once decided. He did not take tiipe 
to deliberate whether he should or 
should not become a Christian. He 
made up his mind at once and on tho 
spot, lie did not consult with any 
one ; he did not ask advice of any one; 
he did not wait to be instructed by 
any one. He was convinced "by the 
vision in an overpowering manner 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and he 
yielded at once. Tho main idea is, 
that there was no delay, no consulta¬ 
tion, no deferring it, that he might 
see and consult with his friends, or 
with the friends of Christianity. Tho 
object for which he dwells on this is, 
to show he did not receive his views 
of the gospel from man. I confer¬ 
red not. I did not lay the case (tr^enr- 
avt§i(w) before any man ; I did not 
confer with any one. % Flesh and 
Hood. Any human being, for so the 
phrase properly signifies; see Note, 
Mat. xvi. 17. This does not mean 
here, that Paul did not consult his 
own ease and happiness ; that he was 
regardless of the sufferings which he 
might bo called to endure ; that he 
was willing to suffer, and was not 
careful to make provision for his own* 
comfort—which was true in itself— 
but. that he did not lay the case before 
any man, or any body of men for in¬ 
struction or advice. He acted promptly 
and decisively. He was not disobe¬ 
dient to the heavenly vision (Acts 
xxvi. 19), but resolved at once to 
obey. Many suppose that this pas¬ 
sage means that Paul did not take 
counsel of the evil passions and sug¬ 
gestions of his own heart, or of the 
feelings which would have prompted 
him to lead a life of ambition, or a 
life under the influence of corrupt 
desires. But however true this was 
in fact, no such thing is intended here. 
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the heathen; immediately I con- 17 Neither went I up to Jerusa- 
ferred not with flesh and ° blood : lem to them which were apostles 

o 2 Co.5.16. 


It means simply that he did not take 
counsel of any human being. He re- 
solved at once to follow the command 
I of the Saviour, and at once to obey 
him. The passage shows, (1.) That 
when the Lord Jesus calls us to fol¬ 
low him we should promptly and de¬ 
cidedly obey. (2.) We should not 
delay even to take counsel of earthly 
friends, or wait for human advice, or 
consult their wishes, but should at 
once resolve to follow the Lord Jesus. 
Most persons, when they arc awakened 
to see their guilt, and their minds are 
impressed on tho subject of religion, I 
are prone to Wefcr it; to resolve to 
think of it at some future timo ; or to 1 
engage in some other business before 
they becomo Christians ; or, at least, 
they wish to finish what they have on 
hand before they yield to God. Had 
Paul pursued this course, lio would 
probably never have become a Chris¬ 
tian. It follows, therefore, (3.) That 
when the Lord Jesus calls us, we 
should at once abandon any course of 
life, however pleasant, or any plan of 
ambition, however brilliant, or any 
scheme of gain, however promising, 
j in order that we may follow him. 

I What a brilliant career of ambitmn 
| did Paul abandon ! and how promptly 
j and decidedly did he do it! He did 
i not pause or hesitate a moment; but 
j brilliant as were his prospects, he at 
! once forsook all; paused in mid- 
! career in his ambition; and without 
consulting a human being, at once 
gave his heart to God. Such a course 
Bhould bo pursued by all. Such a 
promptnetB and decision will prepare 
one to become an eminent Christian, 
and to be eminently useful. 

17. Neither went I up to Jerusalem. 
That is, I did not go there at once. 

I did not go to consult with tho apos¬ 
tles there, or to be instructed by them 
in regard to the nature of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. The design of this 
statement is, to show that in no senso 
did he derive his commission from 
man. % To them which were apostles 
before me. This implies that Paul then 


regarded himself to be an apostle. 
They were, he admits, apostles before 
he was ; but he felt also that he had 
original authority with them, and he 
did not go to them to receive instruc¬ 
tion, or to derive his commission from 
thorn. Several of tho apostles re¬ 
mained in Jerusalem foraconsiderablo 
time after the ascension of tho Lord 
Jesus, and it was regarded as the 
principal place of authority; see 
Acts xv. % But I went into Arabia. 
Arabia was south of Damascus, and 
at no great distance. The line indeed 
between Arabia Dcserta and Syria 
is not very definitely marked, but it is 
generally agreed that Arabia extends 
to a considerable distance into the great. 
Syrian desert. To what part of Arabia, 
and for what purpose Paul went, is 
wholly unknown. Nothing is known of 
the circumstances of this journey; nor 
is the timo which ho spent, there 
known. It is known indeed (ver. 18) 
that he did not go to Jerusalem until 
three years after his conversion, but 
how large a part of this timo was spent 
in Damascus, we have no means of 
ascertaining. It is probable that 
Paul was engaged during these three 
years in preaching the gospel in Da¬ 
mascus and the adjacent regions, and 
in Arabia; comp. Acts ix. 20, 22, 27- 
The account of this journey into 
Arabia is wholly omitted by Luke 
in tho Acts of tho Apostles, and this 
fact, as has been remarked by Paley 
(Ilorm Paulinm, chap. v. No. 2), de¬ 
monstrates that tho Acts and this 
epistle wero not written by tho same 
author, or that the one is independent 
of the other; because, “if the Acts 
of tho Apostles had been a forged his- j 
Wy made up from the epistle, it is : 
impossible that this journey should 
havo been passed over in silence; if 
the epistle had been composed out of ' 
what the author had road of St. Paul’s 
history in the Acts, it is unaccountable 
that it should have been insorted.” ■ 
As to tho reason why Luke omitted ! 
to mention the journey into Arabia, 
nothing is known. Various conjec- 

_ »3 
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| before me ; but I went into Ara- 
j bia, and returned again into Da¬ 
mascus. 

18 Then a after three years I 

a Ac.9.26. 

tures have been entertained, but they 
are mere conjectures. It is sufficient 
| to say, that Luke has by no means 
| recorded all that Paul or the other 
| apostles did, nor has he pretended to 
| do it. He has given the leading 
| events in the public labours of Paul; 

| and it is not at all improbable that ho 
i has omitted not a few short excursions 
; made by him for the purpose of preach- 
j ing the gospel. The journey into 
j Arabia, probably, did not furnish any 
| incidents in regard to the success of 
the gospel there which required par¬ 
ticular record by the sacred historian, 

: nor has Paul himself referrod to it for 
any such reason, or intimated that it 
i furnished any incidents, or any facts, 

; that required particularly the notice 
j of the historian. He has mentioned 
j it for a different purposo altogether, 
j to show that he did not receive his 
: commission from the apostles, and 
j that he did not go at once to consult 
j them. He went directly the other 
] way. As Luke, in the Acts, had no 
; occasion to illustrate this ; as he had 
I no occasion to refer to this argument, 
j it did not fall in with the design to 
; mention the fact. Nor is it known 
i why Paul went into Arabia. Bloom¬ 
field supposes that it was in order to 
recover his health after the calamity 
which he suffered on tho way to Da¬ 
mascus. But every thing in regard 
to this is more conjecture. I should 
rather think it was more in accor¬ 
dance with the general character of 
Paul that ho made this short excur¬ 
sion for the purpose of preaching the 
gospel. ^ And returned again unto 
Damascus. He did not go to Jeru¬ 
salem to consult with the apostles 
after his visit to Arabia, but returned 
again to the place where he was con¬ 
verted and preached there, showing 
that he had not derived his commis¬ 
sion from the other apostles. 

18. Then gfter three years. Proba¬ 
bly three years after his departure 
from Jerusalem to Damascus, not 


went 1 up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, and abode with him fifteen 
days. 

19 But other of the apostles 

1 or, returned. 

after his return to Arabia. So most 
commentators have understood it. 
f Went up to Jerusalem. More cor¬ 
rectly, as in the margin, returned. 

To see Peter. Peter was the oldest 
and most distinguished of the apostles. 
In chap. ii. 9, he, with James aad 
John, is called a pillar. But why 
Paul went particularly to s ce him is 
not known. It was probably, how¬ 
ever, from the celebrity and distinc¬ 
tion which he knew Peter had among 
the apostles that he wished to become 
particularly acquainted^ith him. The 
word which is here rendered to see 
(JrregHrai) is by no means that which 
is commonly employed to denote that 
idea. It occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament; and properly moans 
to ascertain by personal inquiry and 
examination, and then to narrate, as 
a historian was accustomed to do, 
whence our word history. The notion 
of personally seeing and examining, 
is one that belongs essentially to the 
word, and the idea here is that of see¬ 
ing or visiting Peter in order to a 
personal acquaintance. % And abode 
with him fifteen days. Probably, says 
Bfcomfield, including three Lord’s- 
days. Why ho departed then is un¬ 
known. Beza supposes that it was on 
account of the plots of the Grecians 
against him, and their intention to 
destroy him (Acts ix. 29); but this is 
not assigned by Paul himself as a 
reason. It is probable that tho pur¬ 
pose of his visit to Peter would be 
accomplished in that time,, and he 
would not spend more time than was 
necessary with him. It is clear that 
•in the short space of two weeks he 
could not have been very extensively 
taught by Peter the nature of the 
Christian religion, and probably the 
time is mentioned here to show that 
he had not been under the teaching 
of the apostles. 

19. Save James the Lord's brother , 
That the James here referred to was 
an apostle, is clear. The whole' con- 
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saw I none, save James ° the 20 Now ' the things which I 
I Lord’s brother. write unto you, behold, before 

j a Mar.6.3. Grod, 1 lie not. 

struction of the sentence demands this scripture usage, bo understood ns dc- 
supposition. In the list of the apos- noting a near kinsman. See Schlcns- 
tles in Mat. x. 2,3, two of this name ner (Lex. 2) on the word 
are mentioned, James the son of Zebe- After all, however, it is not quite cor- 
dee and brother of John, and James tajp who is intended. Somo have 
the son of Alpheus. From the Acts supposed that neither of the apostles 
of the Apostles, it is clear that there of the name of James is intended, but 
were two of this name in Jerusalem, another James who was tho son of 
Of these, James the brother of John Mary the mother of Jesus. See 
•was slain by Herod (Acts xii. 2), and Koppc in Joe. Hut it is clear, I think, 
i the o^her continued to reside in Je- that one of the apostles is intended, 
rusalem, Acts xv. 13 ; xxi. 13. This Why James is particularly mentioned 
latter James was called James the hero is unknown. As, however, he 
; Less (Mark xv. 40), to distinguish him was a prominent man in Jerusalem, 
j from the other James, probably he- Haul would naturally seek his ac- 
cause ho was^lie younger. It is pro- quaintanco. It is possible that the 
bable that this was the James referred other apostles were absent from Jeru- 
to here, as it is evident from the Acts salem during the fifteen days when he 
of the Apostles that he was a protni- was there, 
l neut man among the apostles in Jeru- 20. Behold, before (rod / lie not. 

salem. Commentators have not been This is an oath, or a solemn appeal to 
I agreed as to what is meant by his Cod; see Note, Horn. ix. 1. The de- 
> being the brother of the Lord Jesus, sign of this oath here is to prevent all 
Doddridge understands it as meaning ! suspicion of falsehood. It may seem 
that he was “ the near kinsman ” or j to be remarkable that Haul should 
cousin-german to Jesus, for lie was, make this solemn appeal to Cod in 
says he, the son of Alpheus and Mary, this argument, and in the narrative of 
tho sister of the “Virgin ; and if there j a plain fact, when his statement could 
i were but two of this name-, this opinion ' hardly be called in question by any 
is undoubtedly correct. In the Aposto- ! one. Hut we may remark, (1.) That 
lical Constitutions (see Roscnmiillyr) the oath here refers not only to the 
threo of this name are mentioned as fact that he was with Peter and James 
apostles or eminent men in Jerusalem; but fifteen days, but to the entire 
and hence many have supposed that group of facts to which he had refer- 
one of them was the son of Mary tho red in this chapter. “The things 
! mother of the Lord Jesus. It is said which I wrote unto you.” It includ- 
(Mat. xiii. 55) that the brothers of ed, therefore, the narrative about his 
I Jesus were James and Joses, and conversion, and the direct revelation 
J Simon, and Judas; and it is remark- which he had from the Lord Jesus, 
able that throe of the apostles hear (2.) There were no witnesses which 
the same names, James the son of he could appeal to in this case, and he 
Alpheus, Simon Zelotes, and Judas; could, therefore, only appeal to God. 
John xiv. 22. It is indeed possible, It was probably not practicable for 
as Bloomfield remarks, that three him to appeal to Pc tor or James, as 
brothers of our Lord and three of his neither of them were in Galatia, and 
apostles might bear the same names, a considerable part of the transactions J 
, and yet be different persons; but such here referred to occurred where there j 
a coincidence would be very remark- were no witnesses. It pertained to the j 
able, and not easily explained. But direct revelation of truth from the Lord 
if it were not bo, then the James here Jesus. The only way, therefore, was j 
was the son of Alpheus, and conso for Paul to appeal directly to God for 
queritly a cousin of the Lord Jesus, the truth of what ho said. (3.) The J 
The word brother may, according to importance of the truth here affirmed 
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21 Afterwards 1 0 came into 23 But they had heard c only, 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia; That he which persecuted us in 

22 And was unknown by face times past, now preachetk the faith 
unto the churches 6 of Judea which once he destroyed. 

which were in Christ: 24 And they glorified* God in me. 

a A c.9.30. _ i 1 Th.2.14. c Ac.9.13,26. d Ac.21.19,20. 

was such as to justify this solemn ap- with the Christians in Judea. % The 
peal to God. It was an extraordinary churches of Judea. Those which 
and miraculous revelation of the truth were out of Jerusalem. Even at the 
by Jesus Christ himself. lie received early period of the conversion of Paul 
information of the truth of Christian- there were doubtless many churches 
ity from no human being. He had in various parts of the land. Which 

consulted no’one in regard to its na- were in Christ. United to Christ ; 

ture. That fact was so extraordinary, or which were Christian chyrches. 
and it was so remarkable that the The design of mentioning this is, to 
! system thus communicated to him show that he had not derived his 
| should harmonize so entirely with that views of the gospel from any of them. 

| taught by the other apostles with He had neither been instructed by 

whom he had had no intercourse, that the apostles, nor was h/3 indebted to 

j it was not improper to appeal to God the Christians in Judea for his know- 

■ in this solemn manner. It was, there- ledge of the Christian religion, 

j fore, no trifling matter in which Paul 23. But they had heard only , Ac. 

I appealed to God ; and a solemn ap- They had not seen mo; but the re- 

! poal of the same nature and in the markable fact of my conversion had 

; same circumstances can never be im- been reported to them. It was a fact 
j proper. that could hardly be concealed ; see 

21. Afterwards I came , Ac. In Note, Actsxxvi. 26. 

! this account he has omitted acircum- 24. And they glorified God in me. 

; stance recorded by Luke (Acts ix. 29), They praised God on my account, 
i of the controversy which he had with They regarded me as a true convert 
the Grecians or Hellenists. It was and a sincere Christian ; and they 
not material to the purpose which he praised God that ho had converted 
has here in view, which is to state such a persecutor, and had made him 
that he was not indebted to the apos- a preacher of the gospel. The design 
tics for his knowledge of the doctrines for which this is mentioned is, to show 
of Christianity, lie therefore merely that though he was personally un¬ 
states that ho left Jerusalem soon known to them, and had not derived 
after he went there, and travelled to his views of the gospel from them, yet 
other places. ^ The regions of Syria, that ho had their entire confidence. 
Syria was between Jerusalem and They regarded him as a convert and 
Cilicia. Antioch was the capital of an apostle, and they were disposed to 
Syria, and in that city and the ad- praise God for his conversion. This 
jacent places he spent considerable fact would do much to conciliate the 
time; comp. Acts xv. 23, 41. % Ci - favour of the Galatians, by showing 
Ucia. This was a province of Asia them that he had the confidence of 
Minor, of which Tarsus, the native the churches in the very land where 
place of Paul, was the capital; see the gospel was first planted, and which 
Note on Acts vi. 9. was regarded as the source of ecclesi- 

22. And yeas unknown by face , Ac. astical authority. In view of this we 
Paul had visited Jerusalem only, and may remark, (1.) That it is the duty 
he had formed no acquaintance with of Christians kindly and affectionately 
any of the churches in the other partB to receive among their number those 
of Judea. He regarded himself at who have been converted from a 
the first as called to preach particu- career of persecution or of sin in any 
larly to the Gentiles, and he did not form. And it is always done by true 
remain even to form an acquaintance Christians. It is easy to forgive a 
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SOI 


man who has been actively engaged in 
persecuting the church, or a man who 
has been profane, intemperate, dis¬ 
honest, or licentious, if ho becomes a 
true penitent, and confesses and for¬ 
sakes his sins. No matter what his 
life has been; no matter how aban¬ 
doned, sensual, or devilish; if he mani¬ 
fests truo sorrow and gives evidence 
of a change of heart, lie is cordially 
received into any church, and wel¬ 
comed as a follow-labourer in the 
cause which ho once destroyed. Here, 
at least, is one place whore forgive¬ 
ness is cordial and perfect. llis 1 
former life is not remembered, except 
to praise God for his grace in recov- | 
ering a sinner from such a course; the 
evils that he has done are forgotten; 
j and ho is henceforward regarded ns 
J entitled to all the privileges and im¬ 
munities of a member of the housc- 
i hold of faith. There is not on earth 
an infuriated persecutor or blasphemer 
who would not be cordially welcomed 
to any Christian church on the evi¬ 
dence of his repentance; not a man 
so debased and vilo that the most pure, 
and elevated, and learned, and wealthy 
Christians would net rejoice to sit 
down with him at the same communion 
table on the evidence of his conversion 
: to God. (2.) Wc should “ glorify ” 
or praise God for all such instances of 
conversion. We should do it because, 
(a) Of the abstraction of the talents 
; of the persecutor from the cause of 
( evil. Paul could have done, and 
j would have done immense service to 
J the enemies of Christianity if he had 
I pursued the career which he had com¬ 
menced. But when ho was converted, 
i all that bad influence ceased. So 
j when an infidel or a profligate man is 
( converted now, ( b ) Because now his 
; talents will he consecrated to a better 
1 service. They will ho employed in 
I the cause of truth.and salvation. All 
the power of the matured and edu- 
| cated talent will now be dovoted to 
the interests of religion ; and it is a 
fact for which we should'thank God, 
that he often takes educated talent, 
and commanding influence, and an 
I established reputation for ability, 
learning, and zeal, and devotes it to 
his own service, (c) Because there 


will be a change of destiny; because 
the enemy of the Redeemer will now 
be saved. The moment when Saul of 
Tarsus was converted, was.the mo¬ 
ment which determined a change*in 
his eternal destiny. Before, ho was in 
the broad way to hell * henceforward 
ho walked in the path of life and sal¬ 
vation. Thus wc should always rejoice 
over a sinner returning from the error 
of his ways; and should praise God 
that ho who was itt danger of eternal 
ruin is now an heir of glory. Chris¬ 
tians are not jealous in regard to the 
numbers who shall enter heaven. They 
feel that thero is “ room ” for all; 
that the feast is ample for all; am! 
they rejoice when any can bo induced 
to come with them and partake of the 
happiness of heaveB. (3.) Wc may 
still glorify and praiso God for the 
grace manifested in the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus. What docs not the 
world owe to him ! What do wo not 
owe to him ! No man did as much in 
establishing the Christian religion as 
lie did X no one among tlio apostles 
was the moans of converting and sav¬ 
ing so many souls ; no one has left so 
many and so valuable writings for the 
edification of the church. To him 
we owe the invaluable epistlos—so 
full of truth, and eloquence, and pro¬ 
mises, and consolations—on which we 
are commenting.; and to him the 
church owes, under God, somo of its 
most elevated and ennobling views of 
the nature of Christian doctrino and 
duty. After the lapse, theroforc, of 
eighteen hundred years, we should not 
cease to glorify God for the conver¬ 
sion of this wonderful man, and should 
feel that we have cause of thankful¬ 
ness that he changed the infuriated’ 
persecutor to a holy and dovoted 
apostle. (4.) Lot us romember that 
rfiod has the same power now. There 
is not a persecutor whom he could not 
convert with the same case with which 
he changed Saul of Tarsus. Thero is 
not a vile and sensual man that he 
could not make pure; not a dishonest 
man that his grace could not make 
honest; not a blasphemer that he 
could not teach to venerate his namo ; 
not a lost and abandoned sinner that 
ho cannot receive to himself. Let us 
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CHAPTER II. 

T HEN, fourteen years after, ° 
I went up again to Jerusalem 


with Barnabas, and took Titus with 
me also. 

a Ac.lfi.2,&c. 


then without ceasing cry unto him 
that his grace may bo continually 
manifested in reclaiming such sinners 
from the error of their ways, and 
bringing them to the knowledge of 
the truth, and to a consecration of 
their lives to his service. 

CHAPTER II. 

ANALYSIS. 

The second chapter is closely con¬ 
nected in sense with the first, and is 
indeed a part of the same argument. 
Injury has been done by the division 
which is made. The proper division 
would have been at the close of the 
10th verse of this chapter. The gen¬ 
eral scope of the chapter, like the first, 
is to show that he did not receive the 
gospel from man ; that he had not 
derived it from the apostles ; that he 
did not acknowledge his indebtedness 
to them for his views of the Christian 
religion; that they had not even set 
up authority over him ; but that they 
had welcomed him as a fellow-labour¬ 
er, and acknowledged him as a coad¬ 
jutor in the work of the apostleship. 
In confirmation of this he states (ver. 
1) that he had indeed gone to Jerusa¬ 
lem, but that he had done it by ex¬ 
press revelation (ver. 2); that he was 
cordially received by the apostles there 
—especially by those who were pillars 
in the church; and that so far from 
regarding himself as inferior to the 
other apostles, he had resisted Peter 
to his face at Antioch on a most im¬ 
portant and vital doctrine. 

The chapter, therefore, may be re¬ 
garded as divided into two portions, 
viz.:— 

I. The account of his visit to Je¬ 
rusalem and of what occurred therej 
ver. 1—10. 

(а) He had gone up fourteen years 
after his conversion, after having la¬ 
boured long among the Gentiles in his 
own way, and without having felt his 
dependence on the apostles at Jeru¬ 
salem, ver. 1, 2. 

(б) When he was there, there was 
no attempt made to compel him to 
submit to the Jewish rites and cus¬ 


toms ; and what was conclusive in the 
case was, that they had not even re¬ 
quired Titus to bo circumcised, thus 
proving that they did not assert juris¬ 
diction over Paul, and that they did 
not intend to impose the Mosaic rites 
on the converts from among the Gen¬ 
tiles, ver. S— 5. t 

(c) The most distinguished persons 
among the apostles at Jerusalem, he 
says, received him kindly, and ad¬ 
mitted him to their confidence and 
favour without hesitation. They added 
no heavy burdens to him (ver. 6); 
they saw evidence that he had been 
appointed to bear the *gospel to the 
Gentiles (ver. 7, 8); they gave to him 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellow 
ship (ver. 9); and they asked only 
that they should remember and show 
kindness to tho poor saints in Judea, 
and thus manifest an interest in those 
who had been converted from Judaism, 
or contribute their proper proportion 
to the maintenance of all, and show 
that they were not disposed to abandon 
their own countrymen, ver. 10. In 
this way they gave tho fullest proof 
that they approved the course of Paul, 
and admitted him into entire fellow¬ 
ship with them as an apostle. 

II. The scene at Antioch, where 
Paul rebuked Peter for his dissimu¬ 
lation ; ver 11—21. The main object 
of mentioning this seems to be to show, 
first, that he did not regard himself as 
inferior to the other apostles, or that 
lie had not derived liis views of the 
gospel from them; and, secondly, to 
state that the observance of the Jew- 
ish rites was not necessary to salvation, 
and that ho had maintained that from 
the beginning. He had strongly 
urged it in a controversy with Peter, 
and in a case where Peter was mani ■ 
festly wrong ; and it was no new doc¬ 
trine on the subject of justification 
which he had preached to the Gala¬ 
tians. He states, therefore, 

(a) That he had opposed Peter at 
Antioch, because he had dissembled 
there, and that even Barnabas had 
been carried away with the course 
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orhich Peter had practised ; ver. 11 purpose Paul and Barnabas had been I 

sent, with certain others, to lay the 

(b) That the Jews must be justi- caso before all tho apoUtles. As the 

fied by faith, and not by dependence question which Paul was discussing 
on their own law; ver. 15, 16. in this epistle was about the necessity 

(c) That they who are justified of the observance of thg laws of Moses 
by faith should act consistently, and in order to justification, it was exactly 
not attempt to build again tho things in point to refer to a journey when 
which they had destroyed; ver. 17, 18. this very question had been submitted 

( d ) That the effect of justification to the apostles. Paul indeed had 

by faith was to make one dead to the made another journey to Jerusalem 
law that he might live unto God; before this with the collection for tho 
that the effect of it was to make one poor saints in Judea (Acts xi. 29, BO; 
truly alive and devoted to tho cause xii. 25), but ho does not mention that 
of true religion ; and to show this, ho hero, probably because ho did not 
appeals to the effect of his own heart then see the other apostles, or more 
and life (ver. 19, 20). probably because that journey filr- 

(<?) And that if justification could nished no illustration of the point now 
be obtained bg tho law, then Christ under debate. On the occasion here 
had died in vain ; ver. 21. lie thus referred to (Acts xv.), the very point 
shows that the effect of teaching tho under discussion hero constituted tho 
necessity of the observance of the main subject of inquiry, and was dofi- 
Jewish rites was to destroy the gospel, nitoly settled. 1i And took Titus 
i and to render it vain and useless. with me also. Luke, in the Acts of 
j 1. Then fourteen years after, the Apostles (xv. 2). says, that there 
i That is, fourteen years after his first were others with Paul and Barnabas 
I visit there subsequent to his con ver- on that journey to Jerusalem. But 
; sion. Some commentators, however, who they were lie does not mention, 
j suppose that the date of the fourteen It is by no means certain that Titus 
years is to bo reckoned from bis was appointed by the church to go to 
| conversion. But the more obvious Jerusalem ; but the contrary is more 
i construction is, to refer it to the time probable. Paul seems to have taken 
! of his visit there, as recorded in the him with him as a private affair; bat 
I previous chapter; ver 18. This time the reason is not mentioned. It may 
j was spent in Asia Minor chiefly in have been to show his Christian lib- 
! preaching the gospel. % I went up orty, and his sense of what he had a 
[ again to Jerusalem. It is commonly right to do ; or it may have been to 
I supposed that Paul here refers to the furnish a case on the subject of in- 
j visit whichhemade as recorded in Acts quirv, and submit tho matter to them 
j xv. The circumstances mentioned arc whether Titus was to he. circumcised. 

| substantially the same; and the object lie was a Greek; but ho had been 
which he had at that time ingoing up converted to Christianity. Paul had 
was one whose mention was entirely not circumcised him; but had admitted 
pertinent to the argument here. lie him to the full privileges of the 
went up with Barnabas to submit a Christian church. Hero then was 
question to the assembled apostles a case in point; and it may have been 
and elders at Jerusalem, in regard to ^important to have had such a ease bo¬ 
th© necessity of the observance of the fore them, that they might fully under¬ 
laws of Moses. Some persons who stand it. This, as Doddridge properly 
had come among the Gentile converts remarks, is the first mention which 
from Judea had insisted on the neecs- occurs of Titus. lie is not mentioned 
sity of being circumcised in order to by L uke in the Acts of the Apostles, j 
be saved. Paul and Barnabas had 1 and though his name occurs several j 
opposed them ; and the dispute had 1 times in the second epistle to the C or- j 
become*so warm that it was agreed , inthians (ii. 13 ; vii. 6 ; viii. (J, 16, 23; » 
to submit the subject to the apostles ' xii. 18), yet it is to be remembered j 
and elders at Jerusalem. For that that that epistle was written a cons id- 
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2 And I went np by revela- them that gospel which I preach 
tion, and communicated unto among the Gentiles; but * pri- 

1 or, severally. 

erable time after this to the Gala- communicated unto them that gospel* 
tians. Titus .was a Greek, and was <fcc. Made them acquainted with the 
doubtless converted by the labours of doctrines which he preached among the 
Paul, for he calls him his own son, heathen. He stated fully the princi- 
Tit. i. 4. He attended Paul frequent- pies on which he acted; the nature of 
ly in his travels; was employed by the gospel which he taught; and his 
him in important services (see 2 Cor. doctrine about the exemption of the 
in the places referred to above); was Gentiles from the obligations of the lpw 
loft by him in Crete to Bet in order of Moses. He thus satisfied them in re- 
' the things that were wanting, and to gard to his views of the gospel; and 
ordain elders there (Tit. i. 5) ; subso- showed them that he understood the 
quently he went into Dalmatia (2 Tim. system of Christianity which had been 
iv. 10), and is supposed to have re- revealed. The result was, that they 
turned again to Crete, whoncc it is had entire confidence in him, and ad- 
said he propagated the gospel in the mitted him to entire fellowship with 
neighbouring islands, and died at the them; ver. 9. % Hut privately. 

age of 94.— Calmet. Marg. Severally. Gr. **t’ /$/«*. The 

2. And I went up by revelation, phrase means that he. did it not in a 
Not for the purpose of -receiving in- public manner; not before a promis- 
struction from the apostles thero in cuous assembly; not even before all 
regard to the nature of the Christian the apostles collected together, but in 
religion. It is to be remembered that a private manner to a few of the lead- 
the design for which Paul states this ers and chief persons. He made a 
is, to show that he had not received private explanation of his motives and 
the gospel from men. He is careful, views, that they might understand it 
therefore, to state that he went up by before it became a matter of public 
the express command of God. Ho did discussion. The point on which Paul 
not go up to receive instructions from made this private explanation was not 
the apostles there in regard to his own whether the gospel was to be preached 
work, or to be confirmed by them in to the Gentiles, for on that they had 
his apostolic office, but he went to no doubt after the revelation to Peter 
submit anirnportant question pertain*- (Acts x.); but whether the rites of 
ing to thd church at largo. In Acts the Jews were to be imposed on the 
xv. 2, it is said that Paul and Barna- Gentile converts. Paul explained his 
has went up by the appointment of views and his practice on that point, 
the church at Antioch. But there is which were that he did not impose 
no discrepancy between that account those rites on the GentileB; that he 
and this, for though he was designated taught that men might be justified 
by the church thore, there is no im- without their observance ; and that 
probability in supposing that he was they were not necessary in order to 
directed by a special revelation to salvation. The reasons why he sought 
comply with their request. The rea- this private interview with the leading 
son why he says that he went up by, men in Jerusalem he has not stated, 
direct revelation seems to be, to show But we may suppose that they were 
that he did not seek instruction from something like the following. (1.) 
the apostles ; he did not go of his own The Jews in general had very strong 
accord to consult with them as if he attachment to their own customs, and 
were dependent on them ; but even this attachment was found in a high 
in a case when ho went to advise degree among those who were con- 
with them he was under the influence verted from among them to the Chris- 
of express and direct revelation, prov- tian faith. They would be .strongly 
ing that he was as much commission- excited, therefore, by the doctrine 
ed by God as they were. % And that those customs were not necelsary .j 
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vately to them which were of 
reputation, lest by any means I 

to be observed. (2.) If the matter 
were submitted to a promiscuous as¬ 
sembly of converts from Judaism, it 
could not fail to produce great excite¬ 
ment. They could not bo made readily 
to understand the reasons why Paul 
acted in this manner ; there would be ; 
no»possibility in an excited assemblage 
to offer the explanations which might 
be desirable; and after every explana¬ 
tion which could bo given in this 
manner, they might have been unable 
to understand all the circumstances 
of the case. (3.) If a few of the 
principal men # were made to under¬ 
stand it, Paul felt assured that their 
influence would be such as to prevent 
any great difficulty. Ho therefore 
sought an early opportunity to lay the 
case before them in private, and to 
secure their favour; and this course 
contributed to the happy issue of the 
whole affair; see Acts xv. There 
was indeed much disputation when 
the question came to be submitted to 
“ the apostles and elders” ( Acts xv. 
j 7); many of the sect of the Pharisees j 
j in that assembly maintained that it j 
was needful to teach the Geirtiles that ! 
the law of Moses was to be kept 
(Acts xv. 5); and no one can tell 
what would have been the issue of 
that discussion among the excitable 
minds of the converts from Judaism, 
had not Paul taken the precaution, as 
he here says, to havo submitted the 
case in private to those who were of 
“ reputation, ” and if Peter and James 
had not in this manner been satisfied, 
and had not submitted the views 
which they did, as recorded in Acts 
xv. 7—21, and which terminated the 
whole controversy. We may just re¬ 
mark here that this fact furnishes an 
argument such as Phley has dwelt so 
much on in his Ilorm Paulinas— 
though he has not referred to this— 
of what he calls undesigned coinci -, 
devices. The affair in Acts xv. and 
the course of the debate, holes very 
much as if Peter and James had had 
some, conference with Paul in private, 
and had had an opportunity of under- 


a should run, or had run, in 
vain. 

a Ph.-2.1G. * 

standing fully his views on the subject 
before the matter came before the 
“apostles and elders” in public, 
though no such private conference is 
there referred to by Luke. But on 
turning to the epistle to the Galatians, 
wo find in fact that ho had on one 
occasion before seen the Baino Peter 
and James (chap. i. 10); and that 
he had had a private interview with 
those “ of reputation ” on these very 
points, and particularly that James, 
Potor, and John had approved his 
course, and given to him and Barna¬ 
bas the right hand of fellowship; 
chap. ii. 9. Thus understood, the case 
here referred to was one of the most 
consummate instances of prudence 
that occurred in tho lil'o of Paul; and 
from this case we rnay learn, (1.) That 
when a difficulty is to bo settled in¬ 
volving great principles, and embra¬ 
cing a great many points, it is bettor 
to seek an opportunity of private ex¬ 
planation than to submit it to a pro¬ 
miscuous multitude or to public de¬ 
bate. It is not well to attempt to 
settle important points when the pas¬ 
sions of a promiscuous assembly may 
be excited, and where prejudices are 
strong. It is better to do, ft bf pri¬ 
vate explanations, when tft^*e is an 
opportunity coolly to ask questions 
and to state the facts just as they are. 
(2.) The importance of securing the 
countenance of influential me/i in a 
popular assembly; of having men in 
the assembly who would understand 
the whole case. It was morally cer¬ 
tain that if such men as Peter arid 
James were made to understand the 
case, there would be little difficulty 
in arriving at an amicable adjustment 
of the difficulty. (3.) Though this 
passage docs not refer to preaching 
the gospel in general, sinco tho gospel 
hero submitted to the men of reputa¬ 
tion was tho question referred to 
above, yet we may remark, that great 
prudence should be used in preaching; 
j in stating truths that may excite pre¬ 
judices, or when we have reason to 
• apprehend prejudices ; and that it ia 
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3 But neither Titus, who was 
with me, being a Greek, was com¬ 
pelled to be circumcised: 


4 And that because of false 0 
brethren unawares brought in, who 
came in privily to spy out our 
a Ac. 15.1,24. 


often best to preach the gospel to men 
of reputation (*«r’ <%'«*) separately, 
or privately. In this way the truth 
can be made to bear on the con¬ 
science ; it may be better adapted to 
the character of the individual; he 
may put himself less in a state of de¬ 
fence, and guqgd himself less against 
the proper influences of truth. And 
especially is this true in conversing 
with persons on the subject of reli¬ 
gion. It should be if possible alone, 
or privately. Almost any man may 
be approached on the subject of reli¬ 
gion if it be done when he is alone; 
when he is at leisure, and if it be done 
in a kind spirit. Almost any man will 
become irritated if you address him 
personally in a promiscuous assembly, 
or even with his family around him. 
I have never in more than in one or 
two instances been unkindly treated 
when I have addressed an individual 
on the subject of religion if he was 
alone ; and though a minister should 
never shrink from stating the truth, 
and should never be afraid of man, 
however exalted his rank, or great his 
talents, or vast his wealth, yet he will 
robably'toneet with most success when 
e discourses privately to “them 
which hro of reputation.” ^ To 
them which were of reputation. Mean¬ 
ing here the loading men among the 
apostles. Tindal renders this, “ which 
are counted chefe.” Doddridge, 
“ those of greatest note in the church.” 
The Greek is, literally, “those who 
seem,” more fully in ver. 6; “ who 
seem to be something,” i. e. who are 
persons of note, or who aro distin¬ 
guished. Lest by any means J 
should run, or had run in vain. Lest 
the effects of my labours and journeys 
should be lost. Paul feared that if 
be did not take this method of laying 
' the case before them privately, they J 

would not understand it. Others' 
might misrepresent him, or their pre- 
ju(Sce8 might be excited, and when 
the case came before the assembled 
apostles and elders, a decision might 


be adopted which would go to prove 
that he had been entirely wrong in 
his views, or which would lead those 
whom be had taught, to believe that 
he waB, and which would greatly hin¬ 
der and embarrass him in his future 
movements. In order to prevent this, 
therefore, and to secure a just deci¬ 
sion, and one which would not hinder 
his future usefulness, he had sought 
this private interview, and thus his 
object was gained. 

S. But neither Titus, who was with 
me. Paul introduces this case of Ti¬ 
tus undoubtedly to show that circum¬ 
cision was not necessary to salvation. 

It was a case just in point, lie had 
gone up to Jerusalem with express 
reference to this question. Here was 
a man whom he had admitted to the 
Christian church without circumcis¬ 
ing him. lie claimed that he had a 
right to do so; and that circumcision 
was not necessary in order to salva¬ 
tion. If it were necessary, it would 
have been proper that Titus should 
have been compelled to submit to it. 
But Paul says this was not demanded; 
or if demanded by any, the point was ■ 
yielded, and he was not compelled to ! 
be circumcised. It is to be remem- | 
bered that this was at Jerusalem; 
that it was a case submitted to the 
apostles there ; and that consequently 
the determination of this case settled 
the whole controversy about the obli¬ 
gation of the Mosaic laws on the' 
Gentile converts. It is quite evident 
from the whole statement here, that 
Paul did not intend that Titus should 
be circumcised; that he maintained 
that it was not necessary; and that 
he resisted it when it was demanded ; 
ver. 4, 5. Yet on another occasion 
he himself performed the act of cir¬ 
cumcision on Timothy ; Acts xvi. 3. 
But there is no inconsistency in his 
conduct. In the case of Titus it was 
demanded as a matter of right and 
as obligatory on him, and he resisted 
the principle as dangerous. In the 
case of Timothy, it was a voluntary 
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liberty a which we have in Christ 

a chap.5.1,13. *2Co.ll.20; chap.4.3,9. 

compliance on his part with the usual 
customs of the Jews, where it was 
not pressed as a matter of obligation, 
and where it would not be understood 
as indispensable to salvation. No 
danger would follow from compliance 
with the custom, and it might do much 
to conciliate the favour of the Jews, 
and he therefore submitted to it. Paul 
would not have hesitated to have cir¬ 
cumcised Titus in the same circum¬ 
stances in which it was done to Tim¬ 
othy; but the circumstances were 
different; and when it was insistod on 
as a matter of principle and of obliga¬ 
tion, it beeam^ a matter of prineiplo 
and of obligation with him to oppose 
it. Being a Greek. Born of Gen¬ 
tile parents, of course he had not been ! 
circumcised. Probably both his pa¬ 
rents were Greeks. The caso with I 
Timothy w r as somewhat different. His ! 
mother was a Jewess, but his father | 
j was a Greek; Acts xvi. 3. Was 
| compelled to be circumcised. I think 
it is implied here that this was de¬ 
manded and insisted on by somo that 
he should be circumcised. It is also 
j implied that Paul resisted it, and the 
: point was yielded, thus settling the 
, great, and important principle that it 
i was not necessary in order to salva- 
f tion ; see ver. 5. 

4. And that because of false bre¬ 
thren. Who these false brethren 
were is not certainly known, nor is it 
known whether ho refers to those who 
were at Jerusalem or to thoso who 
were at Antioch. It is probable that 
he refers to Judaizing Christians, or 
persons who claimed to bo Christians 
and to have been converted from Ju¬ 
daism. Whether they were dissem¬ 
blers and hypocrites, or whether they 
were so imperfectly acquainted with 
Christianity, and so obstinate, opinion¬ 
ated, and perverse, though really in 
some respects good men, that they 
were conscientious in this, it is not 
easy to determine. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that they opposed the apostle 
Paul; that they regarded him as 
teaching dangerous doctrines; that 
they perverted and misstated his 


Jesus, that they might bring us 
into bondage: b 

views ; and tbat they claimed to have 
clearer views of tho nature of the true 
roligion than he had. Such adver¬ 
saries he mot everywhere (2 Cor. xi. 
26); and it required all his tact and 
skill to meet their plausible represen¬ 
tations. It is evident hero that Paul 
is assigning a reason for something 
which he had done, and that reason 
| was to counteract the influence of 
| tho “ false brethren” in the case. But 
what is the thing concerning which 
he assigns a reason ? It is commonly 
| supposed to have been on account of 
the fact that he did not submit to the 
circumcision of Titus, and that ho 
moans to say that ho resisted that in 
order to counteract their influence, 
and defeat their designs. But I 
would submit whether ver. 3 is not to 
be regarded as a parenthesis, and 
whether the fact for which ho assigns 
a reason is not that he sought a pri- 
, vafe interview with the lending men 
among tho apostles t ver. 2. The 
reason of his doing that would be ob¬ 
vious. In this way he could more 
easily counteract the influence of the 
false brethren. He could mako a 
full statement of his doctrines, lie 
could meet their inquiries, and antici¬ 
pate the objections of his enemies. He 
could thus securo the influence of the 
leading apostles in his favour, and 
effectually prevent all the efforts of 
the false brethren to impose the Jew¬ 
ish rites on Gentile converts. 1) Un¬ 
awares brought in. Tho word rendered 
“ unawares” ( ■rmnut*xravf) is derived 
from a verb meaning to lead in by tho 
sido of others, to introduce along with 
others ; and then to load or bring in 
by stealth, to smugglo in.— Robinson, 
frex. The verb occurs nowhere in 
the New Testament but in 2 Pet. ii» 
1, where it is applied to heresies, and 
is rendered ” Who privily shall bring 
in.” Here it refers probably to men 
who had been artfully introduced into 

i the ministry, who made pretensions 

to piety, but who wero either strangers 
to it, or who were greatly ignorant of 
the true nature of the Christian syi- 
I tern ; and who were disposed to take 
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5 To whom we gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour; 


every advantage, and to impose on 
others the observance of the peculiar 
rites of the Mosaic economy. Into 
what they were brought, the apostle 
does not say. It may have been that 
they had been introduced into the 
ministry in this manner ( Doddridge ); 
or it may be that they were introduced 
into the “ assembly” where the apos¬ 
tles were collected to deliberate on 
the subject.— Chandler. I think it 
probable that Paul refers to the oc¬ 
currences in Jerusalem, -and that 
these false brethren had been intro¬ 
duced from Antioch or some other 
place where Paul had been preaching, 
or that they were persons whom his 
adversaries had introduced to demand 
that Titus should be circumcised, 
under the plausible pretence that 
the laws of Moses required it, but 
really in order that there might- be 
such proof as they desired that this 
rite was to be imposed on the Gentile 
converts. If Paul was compelled to 
submit to this; if they could carry 
this point, it would be just such an 
instance as they needed, and would 
settle the whole inquiry, and prove 
that tho Mosaic laws were to bo im¬ 
posed on the Gentile converts. This 
was ih$,j?e»Bon why Paul so strenuous¬ 
ly opposed it. To spy out our lib¬ 
erty which we have in Christ Jesus. 
In the practice of the Christian reli¬ 
gion. The liberty referred to was, 
doubtless, tho liberty from the painful, 
expensive, and onerous rites of tho 
Jewish religion; sec chap. v. 1. Their 
object in spying out the liberty which 
Paul and others had, was,undoubtedly, 
to be witnesses of the fact that they 
did not observe the peculiar rites of 
tho Mosaic system; to make report 
of it; to insist on their complying 
with those customs, and thus to se¬ 
cure the imposition of those rites 
pon the Gentile converts. Their first 
'.object was to satisfy themselves of 
the fact that Paul did not insist on 
the observance of their customs ; and 
then to secure, by the authority of 
the apostles, an injunction or order 
that Titus should be circumcised, and 


that the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you. 


that Paul and the converts made under 
his ministry should be required to 
comply with those laws. That they 
might bring us into bondage. Into 
bondage to the laws of Moses; see 
Note, Acts xv, 10. 

5. To whom we gave place by sub¬ 
jection, no, not for an hour. We 
did not submit to this at all. We 
did not yield even for \he shortest 
time. We did not waver in our oppo¬ 
sition to their demands, or in tho 
slightest degree become subject to 
their wishes. We steadily opposed 
their claims, in order that the great 
principle might bo forever settled, that 
the lawB of Mosfes were not to be im¬ 
posed as obligatory on the Gentile 
converts. This I take to bo the clear 
and obvious sense of this passage, 
though there has been a great variety 
of opinions on it. A considerable num¬ 
ber of MSS. omit the words tilt otti, 
“towhom neither” (see Mill, Koppe, 
and Griesbach), and then the sense 
would be reversed, that Paul did yiold 
to them for or after a short time, in 
order that he might in this way better 
consult the permanent interests of 
the gospel. This opinion has been 
gaining ground for the last century, 
that the passage here has been cor¬ 
rupted ; but it is by no means con¬ 
firmed. The ancient versions, the 
Syriac, the Vulgate, and the Arabic, 
accord with the usual reading of the 
text. So also do by far the largest 
portion of MSS., and such, it seems 
to me, is the sense demanded by the 
connection. Paul means, in the whole 
passage, to say, that a great principle 
was settled. That the question camo 
up fairly whether the Mosaic rites 
were to be imposed on Gentile con¬ 
verts. That false brethren were in¬ 
troduced who demanded it; and that 
he steadily mantained his ground. He 
did not yield a moment. He felt that 
a great principle was involved ; and 
though on all proper occasions he was 
willing to yield and to become all 
things to all men, yet hero he did not 
court them, or temporize with them in 
the least. The phrase “by subjeo- 
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6 But of those who seemed a somewhat, in conference added no- i 
to be somewhat, whatsoever they thing to me ; 
were, it maketh no matter to me: 7 But contrariwise, when they 
God b accepteth no man’s per- saw that the' gospel of the uncir- 
son: for they who seemed to he cumcision was committed unto me, 
a chap.6.3. b Ac.10.34; lto.2.11. 


tion ” here means, that he did not 
suffer himself to be compelled to yield. 
The phrase “ for an hour ” is equiva¬ 
lent to the shortest period of time, 
lid did not waver, or yield at all. 
TT That the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you. That the great 
principle of the Christian religion 
which had been taught you might con¬ 
tinue, and that you might enjoy the 
full benefit of the pure gospel, with¬ 
out its being intermingled with any 
false views. Paul had defended these 
same views among the Galatians, and 
he now sought that the same views 
flight be confirmed by tho clear de¬ 
cision of the college of apostles at 
Jerusalem. 

6. But of those who seemed to be 
somewhat; see ver. 2. This undoubt¬ 
edly refers to those who were the most 
eminent among the apostles at Jeru- | 
salem. There is an apparent harsh- ■ 
ness in our common translation which 
is unnecessary. The word here used 
OixeCvruv) denotes those who were 
thought to be, or who were of repu¬ 
tation ; that is, men who were of note 
and influence among the apostles. 
The object of referring to them here 
is, to show that he had the concur¬ 
rence and approbation of tho most 
eminent of the apostles to the course 
which he had pursued. 1| Whatsoever 
they were , it maketh no matter to me. 
Tindal renders this. " What they were 
in time passed, it maketh no matter 
to me.” The idea seems to he this. 
Paul means to say that whatever was 
their real rank and standing, it did not 
in the least affect his.authority as an 
apostle, or his argument. While he 
rejoiced in their concurrence, and 
while he sought their approbation, yet 
he did not admit for a moment that he 
was inferior to them as an apostle, or 
dependent on them for the justness of 
his views. What they were, or what 
they might he thought to be, was im¬ 
material to his claims as an apostle, 


and immaterial to the authority of his 
own views as an apostle. He had de¬ 
rived his gospel from the Lord Jesus ; 
and he had the fullest assurance that 
his views were just. Paul makes this 
remark evidently in keeping with all 
that ho had said, that he did not re¬ 
gard himself as in any manner depen¬ 
dent on them for his authority. He 
did not treat them with disrespect; 
but he did not regard them as having 
a right to claim an authority over him. 
f t'rod accepteth no man's person ; 
sec Notes/Acts x. 34; Rom. ii. 11. 

I This is a general truth, that God is 
1 not influenced in bis judgment by a 
regard to the rank, or wealth, or ex- 1 
tcrnal condition of any one. its par- I 
ticular meaning hero is, that tho 
authority of the apostles was not to bo 
measured by their external rank, or by 
the measure of reputation which they 
had among men. If, therefore, it were 
to be admitted that he himself was 
not in circumstances of so much exter¬ 
nal honour as the other apostles, or 
that they were esteemed to bo of more 
elevated rank than ho wa»,„*till he 
did not admit that this gave them a 
claim ‘to any higher authority. God 
was not influenced in his judgment by 
any such consideration ; and Paul 
therefore claimed that all the apostles 
wero in fart on a level in regard to 
their authority. 1; hi conference. 
When 1 conferred with them, ver. 2. 
They did not then impose on rnc any 
now obligations ; they did not com¬ 
municate any thing to mo of which I 
%as beforo ignorant. 

7. The gospel of the uncircumcision. 
The duty of preaching the gospel to 
the uncircumcised part of the world ; 
that is, to the Gentiles. Paul had 
received this as his peculiar office 
when he was converted and called to 
the ministry (see Acts ix. 15 ; xxii. 
2L) ; and they now perceived that he 
had been specially intrusted with this 
office, from the remarkable success 
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* as the gospel of the circumcision of the circumcision, the same 
was unto Peter ; was mighty in me toward the Gen- 

8 (For he that wrought effect- tiles ;) 
ually in Peter to the apostleship 9 And when James, Cephas, 
a lTh.2.4 5 lTi.2.7. 


which had attended his labours. It is 
l evidently not meant here that Paul 
1 was to preach only to the Gentiles and 
1 Peter only to the JewB, for Paul often 
j preached in the synagogues of the Jews, 

I and Peter was the first who preached 
to a Gentile (Acts x.); but it is meant 
that it was the main business of Paul 
to preach to the Gentiles, or that this 
was especially intrusted to him. As 
the gospel of the circumcision. As 
the office of preaching the gospel to 
the Jews, ^ Was unto Peter. Peter 
was to preach principally to the oir- 
cumcisod Jews. It is evident that 
until this time Peter had been prin¬ 
cipally employed in preaching to the 
Jews. Paul solccts Peter here par¬ 
ticularly, doubtless becauso ho was 
the oldest of the apostles, and in order 
to show that he was himself regardod 
as on a level in regard to the apostle- 
shjp with the most aged and vener¬ 
able of those who had been called to 
the apostolic office by the personal 
ministry of the Lord Jesus. 

8. For he that wrought effectually 
in Peter , die. Or by the means or 
agency of Peter. The argument here 
is, that ^the same effects nad been pro¬ 
duced, s^dir'ciic ministry off Paul 
v "-aiiiolig the Gentiles which had been 
under the preaching of Peter among 
the Jews. It is inferred, therefore, 
that God had called both to the apos¬ 
tolic office ; see this argument illus¬ 
trated in the Notes on Acts xi. 17. 
•f The same was mighty in me, Ac. 
In enabling me to work miracles, and 
/ in the success which attended the min- 
/ iet ry. < 

* 9- And when James, Cephas, and 
John, who seemed to he pillars. That 
is, pillars or supports in the church. 
(The word rendered pillars ((rrukoi) 
means properly firm support; then 
persons of influence and authority, as 
in a church, or that support a church 
as a pillar or column does an edifice. 
In regard to James, see Note on chap, 
i. Ift; comp. Acts xv. 13. Cephas or 


Peter was the most aged of the apos¬ 
tles, and regarded as at the head of the 
apostolical college. John was the be¬ 
loved disciple, and his influence in the 
church must of necessity have h3en 
great. Paul felt that if he had the 
countenance of these men, it would be 
an important proof to the churches of 
Galatia that he had a right to regard 
himself as an apostle. Their cou.ite- : 
nance was expressed in the most full 
and decisive manner. If Perceived the 
grace that was given unto me. That 
is, the favour that had been shown to 
me by the great Head of the church, 
in so abundantly blessing my labours J 
among the Gentiles, f They gave \ 
unto me and Barnabas the right-hands , 
of fellowship. The right-hand in ' 
token of fellowship or favour. They 
thus publicly acknowledged us as fel- ' 
low-labourers, and expressed the ut- j 
most confidence in us. To give the 
right-hand with us is a token of 
friendly salutation, and it seems that 
it was a mode of salutation not un- \ 
known in the times of the apostles. 
They were thus recognised as as- j 
sociated with the apostles in the great ; 
work of spreading the gospel around j 
the world. Whether this was done in 
a public manner is not certainly 
known ; but it was probably in the 
presence of the church, or possibly at 
the close of the council referred to in 
Acts xv. f That we should go unto 
the heathen. To preach the gospel, 
and to establish churches. In this 
way the whole matter was settled, and 
settled as Paul desired it to be. A 
'delightful harmony was produced be- 
tween Paul and the apostles at Jeru¬ 
salem; and the result showed the 
wisdom of the course which he had 
adopted. There had been no harsh 
contention or strife. No jealousies 
had been suffered to arise. Paul had 
sought an opportunity of a full state¬ 
ment of his views to them in private 
(ver. 2), and they, had been entirely 
satisfied that Gtti had called him and 
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and John, who seemed to he pil- of fellowship; that we should go 
lers, a perceived the grace b tnat unto the heathen, and they unto 
was- given unto me, they gave to the circumcision, 
me and Barnabas the right-hands 10 Only they wmld that we 
_aMat.16.18; Ep.2.20. b Ro.'l.5; 12.3,6. 

Barnabas to the work of making the flesh,” and thus it might be a p- 
known the gospel among the heathen, prehended that unpleasant feelings I 
Instead of being jealous at their sue- would be engendered among those 
cess, they had rejoiced in it; and I who had been converted from among / 
instead of throwing any obstacle in the Jews. Now nothing could he / 
th^ir way, they cordially gave them better adapted to allay this than for 
the right-hand. How easy w'ould it him to pledge himself to feel a deep 
be always to prevent jealousies and interest in the poor saints among the 
strifes in the same way! If there Jewish converts; to remember them 
was, on the one hand, the same readi- in his prayers; and to endeavour to 
ness for a fall and frank explanation ; secure contributions for their wants, 
and if, on tho other,the same freedom Tims he would show that he was not 
from envy at remarkable success, how alienated from his countrymen : and 
many strifes that have disgraced the thus the whole church would he united 
church might have been avoided ! in the closest bonds. It is probable 
The true way to avoid strife is just that tho Christians in Judea were at 
I that which is here proposed. Let that time Muttering the ills of poverty 
j there be on both sides perfect frank- arising either from some public perse* 

! ness ; let there he a willingness to cutimi, or from the fact that they wore 
j explain and state things just as they subject to the displeasure of their 
are; and let there he a disposition to countrymen. All who know the pe- 
j rejoice in the talents, and zeal, ami ! euliar feelings of the Jews at that 
j success of others, oven though it time in regard to Christians, must see 
I should f.ir outstrip our own, and con- j at once that many of tho followers of 
! tention in the church would cease, .lesus of Nazareth would be subjected 
j and every devoted and successful to great inconveniences on account 
. minister of the gospel would receive of their attachment to him. Many a 
J the right-hand of fellowship from all wife might bo disowned by her 1ms- 
!—however venerable by age or au-j band ; many a child disinherited by 
j thority—who love the cause of true J a parent; many a man might be 
! religion. ' thrown out of employment by the fact 

j 10. Only they would that we should j that others would not countenance. 
remember the poor. That is, as I [him; and hence many of tho C’hris- 
1 suppose, the poor Christians in Judea. (turns would bo poor. It became, 

It can hardly be supposed that it < therefore, an object of special impor- 
would be necessary to make this an j tance to provide for them; and hence 
express stipulation in regard to the this is so often referred to in tho Now 
converts from among the Gentiles, Testament. In addition to this, the 
; and it would not have been very per-. church in Judea was afflicted with 
tinent to the case before them to have famine ; comp. Acts xi. 30 ; Rom. 

I done so. Tho object was, to bind to- i*v. 25—27 ; 1 (’or. xvi. 1,2 ; 2 Cor. 

: gether the Christians from among the ■ viii. 1—7- The same which I also 
I heathen and from among the Jews, i was forward to do. Sec the passage# 

! and to prevent alienation and unkind just referred to. Paul interested 
j feeling. It might have been alleged himself much in tho collection for the 
I that Paul was disposed to forget his poor saints at Jerusalem, and in this 
I own countrymen altogether; that he way he furnished the fullest evidence 
1 regarded himself as so entirely the that he was not alienated from them, 
j apostle of the Gentiles that he would but that he felt the - deepest interest 
j become wholly alienated from those in those who were his kindred. One 
who were his “ kinsman according to of the proper ways of securing union 
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should remember the poor; the 
same which I * also was forward 
to do. 

11 But when Peter was come 

_ a Ac. 11.3 0; Ro. 16.25. _ 

in the church is to haye the poor with 
them and depending 6h them for sup¬ 
port; and hence every church has 
some poor persons as one of the bonds 
of union. The best way to unite all 
Christians, and to prevent alienation, 
and jealousy, and strife, is to have a 
great common object of charity , in 
which all are interested and to which 
all may contribute. Such a common 
object for all Christians is a sinful 
world. All who bear the Christian 
name may unite in promoting its sal¬ 
vation, and nothing would promote 
union in the now divided and distracted 
church of Christ like a deep and com¬ 
mon interest in the salvation of all 
mankind. 

11. But when Peter was come to 
Antioch . On the situation of Antioch, 
see Note, Acts xi. 19. The design 
for which Paul introduces this state- 
. ment hero is evident. It is to show 
that ho regarded himself as on a level 
with the chief apostles, and that he 
did not acknowledge his inferiority to 
any of them. Peter was the eldest, 
and probably the most honoured of 
the apostles. Yet Paul says that he 
did not hesitate to resist him in a case 
where Peter was manifestly wrong, 

' flnjJ thus showed that he was an apos¬ 
tle of the same standing as the others. 
Besides, what he said to Peter on that 
occasion was exactly pertinent to the 
strain of the argument which he was 
pursuing with the Galatians, and be 
therefore introduces it (ver. 14—21) 
to show that he had held the same 
doctrine all along, and that he had 
defehded it in the presence of Peter, 
SlSid in a case where Peter did not 
reply to it. The time of this journey 
Lpf Peter to Antioch cannot bo ascer¬ 
tained ; nor the occasion on which it 
occurred? I think it is evident that 
it this visit of Paul to Jeru- 

salem, and the occasion may have 
heed Respect the state of the church 
At Antioch, and to compose any dif¬ 
ference* of opinion which may have 


to b Antioch, I withstood him to 
the face, because he was to be 
blamed. 

12 For before that certain 

b Ac.15.35. 

existed there. But every thing in 
regard to this is mere conjecture; and 
it is of little importance to know when 
it occurred, / withstood him to the 
face. I openly opposed him, and re¬ 
proved him. Paul thus showed tha^he 
was equal with Peter in his apostolical 
authority and dignity. The instance 
before us is one of faithful public re¬ 
proof ; and every circumstance In it 
is worthy of special attention, as it 
furnishes a most important illustra¬ 
tion of the manner in which such re¬ 
proof should he conducted. The firs,' 
thing to be noted is, that it was owiic 
openly, and with candour. It '••as 
reproof addressed to the offender him¬ 
self. Paul did not go to others and 
whisper his suspicions ; he did not 
seek to undermine the influence an«’ 
authority of another by slander, he 
did not alunmiato fiim and then ino¬ 
tify himself on the ground thai what 
he had said was * ' more than true . 
he went to h..u at once, and he frankly 
stated his views and reproved him in 
a case where he was mannestly wror g. 
This too -as a case so public andwel* 
known that Paul made his remarks 
before the church (ver. 14) because 
the church was interested in it, and 
because the conduct of Peter led f’C i 
church into error. Because he was i 
to be blamed. The word used here 
may either mean because lie had in¬ 
curred blame, or because he deserved , 
blame. The essential idea is, that he 
had done wrong, and that he was by 
his conduct doing injury to the cause 
of religion. 

12. For before that certain came. 
Some of the Jews who had- been con¬ 
verted to Christianity. They evi¬ 
dently observed in the strictest man¬ 
ner the rites of the Jewish religion. 

If Came from James ; see Note on 
chap. i. 19. Whether they were sent 
by James, or whether they came of 
their own accord, is unknown. It is 
evident only that they had been inti¬ 
mate with Japes at Jerusalem, and 
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came from James, lie did eat i them which were of the circum- i 


l • with the Gentiles: but when 
they were come, he withdrew 
and separated himself, fearing 

a Ac.II.3. 

they doubtless pleaded his authority. 
James had nothing to do with the 
course which they pursued ; but the 
sense of the whole passage is, that 
James was a leading man at Jeru¬ 
salem, and that the rites of Moses 
were observed there. When they 
came down to Antioch, they of course 
observed those rites, and insisted that 
others should do it also. It is very 
evident that at Jerusalem the pe¬ 
culiar rites of the Jews were observed 
for a long time by those who liecame 
Christian converts. They would not 
\cc cease to observe them, and 
thus needless!) shock the prejudices 
of iheir countrymen ; see Notes on 
Acts xxi. 21- j.’). ^ He did eat with 
the Li entiles. Peter had been taught 
that in the remarkable vision which 
■ ,j saw as recorded in Acts x. lie 
i‘ «'. learned that God designed to 
■iroak down the wall of partition be- , 
tween the Jews and the Gentile*, ! 
and he familiarly associated with ■ 
thorn, and partook with them of their 
food. Jle evidently disregarded the 
peculiar laws of the Jews about meats 
.Hitt drinks, and partook of the com¬ 
mon food which was in use among the 
Gentiles. Thus he showed his belief 
that all the race was henceforward to be 
.egarded as on a level, and that the 
peculiar institutions of tho Jews were 
not to bo considered as binding, or to 
be imposed on others. But when 
they were come, he withdrew and 
separated himself. He withdrew from 
the Gentiles, and probably from tho 
Gentile converts to Christianity. The 
reason why he did this is stated, lie 
feared those who were of the circum¬ 
cision, or who had ‘been Jews. 
Whether they demanded this of him ; 
whether they encountered him in de¬ 
bate ; or whether he silently separ¬ 
ated himself from the Gentiles with¬ 
out their having said any thing to him, 
if unknown. But he feared the effect 
of their opposition; he feared their 
reproaches; he feared tho report 

TI. * 


cision. 

13 And the other Jews dis¬ 
sembled likewise with him; in- 

which would bo made to those at i 
Jerusalem ; and perhaps he appre¬ 
hended that a tumult would be excited 
ami a persecution commenced at 
Antioch by the Jews who resided, 
there. This is a melancholy illustra¬ 
tion of Peter’s characteristic trait of 
mind. We see in this act the same 
Peter who trembled when he began 
to sink in the waves ; tho same Peter 
who denied his Lord. Bold, ardent, 
zealous, and forward ; he was at tho 
same time timid and often irresolute ; 
and he often had occasion for the 
deepest humility, and the most poig¬ 
nant regrets at the errors of his course 
No one can read his history without 
loving his ardent and sincere attach¬ 
ment to his Master ; and yet no one 
can read it. without a tear of regret 
that he was left thus to do injury to j 
Ins cause. No man loved the Saviour 
more sincerely than he did, yet his 
constitutional timidity and irresolute 
nos-- of character often led him to 
co irsos of life fitted deeply to wound 
his cause. i 

i JJ And the other Jews. That is, i 
those who had been converted to 
Christianity It is probable that they 
were induced to do it by the example 
of Peter, as they would naturally r rt - 1 
gard him as a leader. It Uissembled ; 
likewise with him. Dissembled or 
concealed their true sentiments. That 

is, they attempted to conceal from 
! those who had come down from Janies 

the fact that they had been in tho 
habit of associating with the Gentiles, 
and of eating with them. From this 

it. would appear that they intended to 
conceal this wholly from them, and 
that they withdrew from the Gentiles 
before any thing had been said to them 
by those who came down from James, 
f Insomuch that Barnabas also was 
carried away, Ac. Concerning Bar¬ 
nabas, see mite, Acts iv. 30. Barna¬ 
bas was tho intimate friend of Paul. 
IIo had been associated with him in 
very important labours ; and tbg fact. 
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somuch that Barnabas also was walked not uprightly, according i 
carried away with their dissimula- to the truth a of the gospel, I said 
tion. unto Peter b before them all, If 

, 14 But when I saw that they thou, being a Jew, livest after the 

a ver.5. b 1 Ti.5.20. 


therefore, that the conduct of Peter the rites of the Jews were to be im- 
was exciting so unhappy an influence posed on the Gentile converts. This 
as even to lead so worthy and good a was a question which agitated all the 
man as he was into hypocrisy and churches where the Jewish and Gen- 
error, made it the more proper that tile converts were intermingled; and 
Paul should publicly notice and re- it would not be strange that it should 
prove the conduct of Peter. It could be the subject of public debate at 
not but be a painful duty, but the wcl- Antioch. The fact that Paul re¬ 
fare of the church and the cause of proved Peter before “them all,” 
religion demanded it, and Paul did proves, (1.) That he regarded himself, 
not shrink from what was so obvious and was so regarded by the church, 
a duty. as on an equality with Peter, and as 

14. But when I saw that they walked having equal authority with him. (2.) 
not uprightly. To walk, in the Scrip- That public reproof is right when an 
tures, is usually expressive of conduct offence has been public, and when the j 
or deportment; and the idea here is, church at large is interested, or is in 
that their conduct in this case was not danger of being led into error ; comp, 
honest. ^ According to the truth of 1 Tim. v. 20, “ Them that sin rebuke 
the gospel. According to the true before all, that others also may fear.” 
spirit and design of the gospel. That (3.) That it is a duty to reprove those 
requires perfect honesty and integrity; who err. It is a painful duty, and 
and as that was the rule by which one much neglected; still it is a duty 
Paul regulated his life, and by which often enjoined in the Scriptures, and 
he felt tlv»t all ought to regulate their one that is of the deepest importance 
conduct, he felt himself called on to the church. He does a favour to 
openly to reprove the principal per- another man who, in a kind spirit, 
son who had been in fault. The spi- admonishes him of his error, and re- , 
rit of the world is crafty, cunning, and claims.him from a course of sin. lie 
crooked. The gospel would correct does another the deepest injury, who 
all that wily policy, and would lead suffers sin unrebuked to lie upon him, 
man in a pa.thurf entire honeatong, ] thtrd.who.a^es.Jaim injuring himself and 
r-r t - others ami who is at no palBS -& »*- 

Hhfm aU % That I C ^c"n JaimonU 


JIad this boon * private affair, l ha „ offe „dcd to receive the 

would doubtless have sought a private ‘ . k j„d spirit, and with 

interview with Peter, and wou d have Ex( , it able as Petpr 

remonstrated with him in p | „ a t ur e, yet there is no evi- 

the subject. Put it was^neeVaf he became angry here, or 
was a case where many wer ’ .. * no t receive the adraoni- 

and where the interests of the church th t h Paul with perfect 

were at stake. It was a c» wlie«i it tion_ot nis ^ wUh an ackno wledg- 
was very important to cstablis * ^ ent that Paul was right and that he 

fixed andjust principles, and he there ™ indeed, the case was so 

fore took occasion to remonstrate w t in _ J it UBUa ll y is if men would 

him in public on the subject. Th T , _ tbat he seems to bave felt 

might have been at the close of public J«ne , j b t hafe re oeived 

worship i or it may have been that ^t it w« ng # ch 

Mme'rftbeir publio meetings, whether Peter, unhappil y, was accustomed t. 
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manner of Gentiles, and not as do 
the Jews, why compellest thou 
the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews ? 

a Ep.2.3,12. 

j rebukes; and he was at heart too good 
a man to be offended when he was ad¬ 
monished that he had done wrong. A 
good man is willing to be reproved 
when he has erred, and it is usually 
prpof that there is much that is 
wrong when we become excited and 
irritable if another admonishes us 
of our faults. It may be added here, 
that nothing should bo inferred from 
this in regard to the inspiration or 
apostolic authority of Peter. The 
fault was not that he taught error of 
doctrine, but that he sinned in conduct. 
Inspiration, though it kept tho apos¬ 
tles from teaching error, did not keep 
them necessarily from sin. A man 
may always teach the truth, and yet: 
bo far from perfection in practice. 
The case here proves that Peter was 
not perfect, a fact proved by his whole 
life ; it proves that he was sometimes 1 
timid, and even, for a period, time¬ 
serving, but it does not prove that 
what he wrote for our guidance was 
false and erroneous, f If thou , being 
a Jew . A Jew by birth, Livcst 
after the manner of the Gentiles. In 
eating, <fcc., as ho had done before the 
Judaizing teachers came from Jeru¬ 
salem, ver. 12. And not as do the 
Jews. Observing their peculiar cus¬ 
toms, and their distinctions of meats 
and drinks, Why compellest thou 
the Gentiles, <fec. As he would do, 
if he insisted that they should bo cir ¬ 
cumcised, and observe the peculiar 
Jewish rites. The charge against 
him was gross inconsistency in doing 
this. 44 Is it not at least as lawful 
for them to neglect tho Jewish ob¬ 
servances, as it was for tlico to do it 
but a few days ago?”— Doddridge. 
Theword here rendered "compellest,” 
means here moral compulsion or per¬ 
suasion. The idea is, that the con¬ 
duct of Peter was such as to lead 
the Gentiles to the belief that it 
was necessary for them to be cir- 
cumcised in order to be saved. For 
a similar use of the word, see Mat. 


I 15 We who are Jews by na- 
| tiire, and not sinners a of the Gen¬ 
tiles, 

10 Knowing that b a man is 

b Ac. 13.38,39; Ro.3.20. 

xiv. 22 ; Luke xiv. 23; Acts xxviii. 
19 . 

15. We who are Jews by nature. It 
has long been a question whether this 
and tho following verses aro to bo re¬ 
garded as a part of the address of Paul 
to Peter, or tho words of Paul as a 
part of tho epistle to the Galatians. 
A great variety of opinion has pre- 
vailed in regard to this. Grotius says, 
" Hero the narrative of Paul being 
closed, he pursues his argument to the 
Galatians.” In this opinion Bloom¬ 
field and many others concur. Ro- 
sonmiiller and many others supposo 
that the address to Peter is continued 
to ver. 21. Such seems to be the 
most obvious interpretation, ns there 
is no break or change in the style, nor 
any vestige of a transfer of the argu¬ 
ment to the Galatians. But, on the 
other hand, it may be urged, (1.) That 
Paul in his writings often changes his 
mode of address without indicating it. 
—Jlloom field. (2.) That it is rather 
improbable that he should have gone 
into bo long a discourse with Peter on 
the subject of justification. His pur¬ 
pose was answered by the reproof of 
Peter for his dissimulation ; and there 
is something incongruous, it is said, 
in his instructing Peter at such length 
on the subject of man’s justification. 
Still it appears to mo probablo that 
this is to bo rgarded as a part of the 
discourse of Paul to Petor, to the 
close of ver. 21. The following rea¬ 
sons seem to mo to requiro this inter¬ 
pretation :—(1.) It is the most natu¬ 
ral and obvious—usually a safe rule of 
interpretation. Tho discourse pro¬ 
ceeds as if it were an address to 
Peter. (2. ) There is a change at the 
beginning of the next chapter, where 
Paul expressly addresses himself to 
tho Galatians. (3.) As to tho impro¬ 
priety of Paul’s addressing Peter at 
length on the subject of justification, 
we are to bear in mind that he did 
not address him alone. The reproof 
was addressed to Peter particularly, 

ol 
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not justified by the works of the justified by the faith of Christ, and 
law, but by the feith a of Jesus not by the works of the law t for b 
Christ, even we have believed in by the works of the law shall no 
Jesus Christ, that we might be flesh be justified.- 

a Ro.5.1; chap.S. 11,24. b Ps.143.2; He.7.18,19. 


but it was “before them all” (vor. 
14) ; that is, before the assembled 
church, or before the persons who had 
been led astray by the conduct of 
Peter, and who were in danger of 
error on the subject of justification. 
Nothing, therefore, was more proper 
than for Paul to continue his discourse 
for their benefit, and to state to them 
folly the doctrine of justification. And 
nothing was more pertinent or proper 
for him now than to report this to the 
Galatians as a part of his argument 
to them, showing that he had always , 
since his conversion,held and defended 
the same doctrine on the subject of 
the way in which men are to be justi¬ 
fied in the sight of God. It is, there¬ 
fore, I apprehend,to be regarded as 
an address to Peter and the other 
Jews who were present. “ We who 
were born Jews.” ^ By nature. By 
birth ; or, we wero born Jews. We 
were not born in the condition of the 
Gentiles. % And not sinners of the 
Gentiles. This cannot mean that Paul 
did not regard the Jews as sinners, for 
his views on that subject he has fully 
expressed in Rom. ii. iii. But 1 

mean that the Jews.^if u^-vj , b1, 
under the disadva w * i orn 

stages of the tren- 

J ‘jSSfc-fc* "regard to the true knowledge 
I of the way of salvation. They were 
not left wholly in ignorance about the 
! way of justification, as the Gentiles 
! were. They knew, or they might 
i know, that men could not he saved 
! by their own works. It was also true 
i that they were under more restraint 
than the Gentiles wero, and though 
j they were sinners, yet they were not 
abandoned to so gross and open sen¬ 
suality as was the heathen world. 
They were not idolaters, and wholly 
ignorant of the law of God. 

10. Knowing. We who are Jews 
by naturo, or by birth. This cannot 
mean that all the Jews knew this, or 
that he who was a Jew knew it as a 
matter of course, for many Jews wero 
ignorant of it, and many opposed it. 


But it means that the persons here 
referred to, those who had been born 
Jews, and who. had been converted to 
Christianity, had had an opportunity 
to learn and understand this, which 
the Gentiles had not. This gospel 
had been preached to them, and they t 
had professedly embraced it. They 
were not left to the gross darkness ! 
and ignorance on this subject which 
pervaded the heathen world, and they 
had had a better opportunity to learn 
it than the converts from the Gen- ! 
tiles. They ought, therefore, to act : 
in a manner becoming their superior ; 
light, and to show in all their conduct , 
that they fully believed that a man 
could not be justified by obedience to i 
the law of Moses. This rendered the 
conduct of Peter and the other Jews 
who “ dissembled” with him so en- { 
tirely inexcusable. They could not | 
plead ignorance on this vital subject, i 
and yet they were pursuing a course, f. 
the tendency of which was to lead the; 
Gentile converts to believe that it w;as : 
indispensable to obgflno, *&£ of < 
M-Wj-in order to be justified and f 
'saved. If That a man is not justified i 
hv the works of the law; see Notes 
on Rom. i. 17; iii. 20, 20 ; iv. B. 

If But by the faith of Jesus Christ. 
By believing on Jesus Christ ; see 
Notes, Mark xvi. 10; Horn, iii, 22. 

Even we have believed in Jesus , 
Christ. We are therefore justified, j 
The object of Paul here seems to be 
to show, that as they had believed in 
the I.ord Jesus, and thus had been 
justified, there was no necessity of 
obeying the law of Moses with any 
viow to justification. The thing had 
been fully done without the deeds of 
the law, and it was now unreasonable 
and unnecessary to insist on tho ob¬ 
servance of tho Mosaic rites. If For 

by the works of the law, <fcc; see Notes 
on Rom. iii. 20, 27. In this verse, 
the apostle has stated in few words 
the important doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith—the doctrine which 
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ner against God in any such sense 
that he endeavoured to show that the 
sinner had not done the things charged 
on him, or that he had a right to do 
them. (2.) It is not that we are either 
innocent, or are declared to be inno¬ 
cent. God justifies the “ ungodly," 
Rom. iv. 5. We are not innocent; 
we never have been ; we never shall 
be ; and it is not the design of the 
scheme to declare any such untruth 
as that we are not personally unde¬ 
serving. It.will be always true that 
the justified sinner has no claims to 
the mercy and favour of God. (3.) It 
is not that we cease to be undeserv¬ 
ing personally. He that is justified 
by faith, and that goes to heaven, will 
I go there admitting that he deserves 
eternal death, and that ho is saved 
wholly by favour and not by desert. 
(4.) It is not a declaration on the part 
of God that we have wrought out sal¬ 
vation, or that we have any claim for 
what the Lord Jesus has done. Such 
a declaration would not be true, and 
would not be made. (5.) It is not 
that the righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus is transferred to his people. 
Moral character cannot be trans¬ 
ferred. It adheres to the moral agent , 
as much as colour does to the rays of 
light which cause it. It is not true 
that we died for sin, and it cannot be 
bo reckoned or imputed. It is not 
true that we have any merit, or any 
claim, and it cannot be bo reckoned 
or imputed. All the imputations of 
God are according to truth ; and he 
will always reckon us to be personally 
undeserving and sinful. But if justi¬ 
fication be none of these things, it may 
be asked, what is it ? I answer —It 
is the declared purpose of God to re¬ 
gard and treat those sinners who be¬ 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ as if 
they had not sinned, on the ground df 
the merits of the Saviour. It is not 
mere pardon. The main difference 
between pardon and justification re¬ 
spects the sinner contemplated in re¬ 
gard to his past conduct, and to God's 
future dealings with him. Pardon is 
a free forgiveness of paBt offences. It 
has reference to those sins as forgiven 
and blotted out. It is an act of re¬ 
mission on the part of God. Justifl- 


1 cation has respect to the law, and to 
God's future dealings with the sinner. 
It is an act by which God determines 
to treat him hereafter as a righteous 
man, or as if he had not sinned. The 
ground or reason of this is, the merit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; merit such 
that we can plead it as if it were out* 
own. The rationale of it is, that the 
Lord Jesus has accomplished by his 
death the same happy effects in regard 
to the law and the government of 
God, which would have been accom¬ 
plished by the death of the Binner 
himself. In other words, nothing 
j would bo gained to the universe by 
I the cverlasing punishment of the of¬ 
fender himself, which will not be 
secured by his salvation on the ground 
of the death of the Lord Jesus. He 
has taken our place, and died in our 
stead; and he has met the descending 
| stroke of justice, which would have 
j fallen on our own head if he had not 
interposed (see my NoteB on Isa. liii.); 

■ and now the great interests of justice 
will be as firmly secured if we are 
saved, as they would be if we were 
lost. The law has been fully obeyed 
by one who came to save us, and as 
much honour has been done to it by 
his obedience as could have been by 
our own; that is, it as much shows 
that the law is worthy of obedience to 
have it perfectly obeyed by the Lord 
Jesus, as it would if it were obeyed 
by us. It as much shows that the law 
of a sovereign is worthy of obedience 
to have it obeyed by an only son and 
an heir to the crown, as it does to 
have it obeyed by his subjects. And 
it has as much shown the evil of the 
violation of the law to have the Lord 
Jesus suffer death on the cross, as it 
would if the guilty had died them¬ 
selves. If transgression whelm the 
innocent in calamity; if it extends to 
those who are perfectly guiltless, and 
inflicts pain and woe on them, it is as 
certainly an expression of the evil of 
transgression as if the guilty them¬ 
selves suffer. And an impression.as 
deep has been made of the evil of Bin 
by the sufferings of the Lord Jesus in 
our stead, as xf we had suffered our¬ 
selves. He endured on the cross as j 
intense agony as we can conceive it j 
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possible for a sinner ever to endure; 
and the dignity of the person who 
suffered, thk incarnate God, is more 
than an equivalent for the more 
lengthened sorrows which the penalty 
of the law exacts in hell. Besides, 
from the very dignity of the sufferer 
in our place, an impression has gone 
abroad on the universe more deep and 
important than would have been by 
the sufferings of the individual himself 
ift the world of woe. The sinner who 
j is lost will be unknown to other 
j worlds, liis name may be unheard 
| beyond the gates of the prison of des¬ 
pair. The impression which will be 
I made on distant worlds by his iudi- 
j vidual sufferings will be as a part of 
j the aggregate of woe, and his in¬ 
dividual sorrows may make no im- 
I pression on distant worlds. But not 
I so with him who took our place, lie 
J stood in the centre of the universe. 
The sun grew dark, arid the dead 
arose, and angels gazed upon the 
scene, and from his cross an impres¬ 
sion went abroad to the farthest part 
of the universe, showing the tremen¬ 
dous effects of the violation of law, 
when not one soul could be saved 
j from its penalty without such sorrows 
; of tho Son of God. In virtue of all 
j this, the offender, by believing on him, 
i may be treated as if he bad not sin- 
j ned ; and this constitutes justification. 
God admits him to favour as if he had 
himself obeyed the law, or borne its 
penalty, since as many good results 
will now follow from his salvation as 
could be derived from bis punishment; 

I and since all tho additional happy 
! results will follow which can be de- 
! rived from tho exercise of pardoning 
1 mercy. The character of God is 
! thus revealed. His mercy is shown. 

1 His determination to maintain his law 
! is evinced. The truth is maintained ; 
and yet he shows the fulness of his 
mercy and the richness of his bene¬ 
volence. 

[The reader will find the above objection* 
to the doctrine of imputation fully considered 
in the supplementary Notes on Rom. iv. 5; 
see especially the Note on Rom. ir. 3, in 
which it is observed, that almost every objec¬ 
tion against the imputation of righteousness 
may be traced to two sources. The first of 


these is the idea that Christ's righteousness ( 
becomes ours, in the same sense that it is his, ' 
viz., of personal achievement; an idea con¬ 
tinually rejected by the friends, nnd as often , 
proceeded on by the enemies, of imputation. 
The second source is the idea that imputation 
involves a transference of moral character, 
whereas the impnfinp and the infvting of 
righteousness are allowed to bo two very 
different things. Now, in this place, the com¬ 
mentator manifestly proceeds on these mis¬ 
taken $ie\vs. What does he inenn by " trans- ; 
ference of the righteousness of Christ” when 
lie says, ‘‘justification is not that the righte¬ 
ousness of the Lord Jesus is transferred to hit 1 
people?’’ Whnt follows, at once explains. ! 
“ Moral character,” he continues. “ cannot he 1 
transferred. It ndheres to the moral agent, 
hb much rfs colour does to the rays of light 
which cause it/’ But this is quite aside from 
the subject, and proves whnt never had been 
denied. The same remarks npply with equal , 
force to what is 9Rid about our being ‘‘always ! 
personally undeserving,” and never regarded 
as having ourselves actually “wrought out 
salvation." These objections belong to the • 
first source of misconception noticed Above. 

It has been asked a thousand times, and the 
question is most pertinent, How can (2nd 
treat believers as innocent, if there be not 
some sense in which they are so? “ The 
imputations of (2nd nre according to truth," 
h<> is his treatment. The author tells us. that 
the ground of justification is the “merits of \ 
the Saviour," which phrase Iip prefers through- ! 
out, to the more scriptural nnd morn appro- ; 
priate one of the righteousness of Christ; 
more appropriate, because the subject is 
forensic, belonging to judicature and dealing 
in matters of law; see Hervey’s reply to 
Wesley, vol. ir. p. 33. Yet if these merits, or 
this righteousness, be not imputed to iis—- held 
as ottn-hou) can tr c be qualified on any such , 
ground f “ I would further observe,” says Mr. 
Hprvey, replying to Wesley in the publication 
just quoted, “ that you have dropt the word 
imputed," which inrlines me to suspect you ; 
would cashier the thing. But let me ask, Sir, 
hnw can we be justified by the merits of Christ, ; 
unless they are imputed to us ? Would tfce ! 
payment made hy a surety procure a dis- 1 
charge for the debtor, unless it were placed > 
to his account ? It is certain the sacrifices of ( 
old could not make an atonement, unless they j 
were imputed to each offerer respectively, j 
This was an ordinance settled by Jehovah • 
himself, Lev. vii. 18. And were not the saeri- j 
flees, was not their imputation, typical of j 
Christ and things pertaining to Christ, the 
former prefiguring his all-sufficient expiation; 1 
4he latter shadowing forth the way whereby j 
we are partakers of its pfBracy 't 

The language of President Edwards, the J 
prince of American divines, indeed of theolo- | 
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17 But if, while 'we seek to be 
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justified by Christ, we “ ourselves 

a 1 John 3.9,10. 


giant universally, is decisive enough, and one 
would think that the opinion of this mas¬ 
ter in reasoning should have its weight on 
the other side of the Atlantic. " It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary,’’ says be, “that in order to a. 
sinner’s being justified, the righteousness of 
some other Bhould be reckoned to liis account; 
for it is declared, that the person justified is 
looked on as, in himself, ungodly: but God 
neither will nor caD justify a person without 
a righteousness; for justification is manifestly 
a forensic term, as the word is used in scrip- 
j lure, an<La judicial thing or the act of a judge; 
j so that if a person should be justified without 
a righteousness, the judgment would not be 
-! according to truth. The sentence of justifica¬ 
tion would be* false sentence, unless there be 
a righteousness performed, that is, by the 
judge properly looked upon as his." 

Nor are we sure, if our authors distinction 
between pardon and justification he altogether 
accurate. By those who deny imputed righte¬ 
ousness, justification is frequently said to con. 
Bist in the mere remission of sin. In a recent 
American publication, the views of the “new 
school party are thus given: “ Though they 
retain the word justification, they make it 
consist in mere pardon. In the eye of the 
law, the believer, according to their views, is 
not justified at all, and never will be through, 
out eternity. Though on the ground of what 
Christ lias done, God is pleased to forgive the 
sinner upon his believing, Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness is not reckoned in any sense as his, or 
set down to his account. He believes, and liia 
faith or act of believing is accounted to him 
for righteousnoss; that is, faith is so reckoned 
i to his account that God treats him as if he 
! were righteous.”— Old and New Theology, by 
I James Wood. Now Mr. Barnes does not ex- 
| actlyany that justification and pardon are the 
tame, for he makes a distinction. “ The main 
difference between the two respects the sin- 
j ner contemplated in regard to his past con- 
) duct, and to God'B future dealings with blip." 
j “Pardon is a free forgiveness of past offences. ! 

; Justification has respect to the law and to 
1 God’s future dealings," But this difference is 
not respecting the nature of the tilings. It 'U 
I simply a matter of time, of past and future; j 
/ and justification, after all, is neither more nor 
less than pardon of sins past and to come. A 
criminal is often pardoned while yet his guilt 
is allowed. To exalt pardon to justification, 
there must be supposed a righteousness, on the 
ground of which not only is sin forgiven, but 
the person accepted and declared legally 
righteous. And .in this lies the main differ¬ 
ence between the two. 1 * In the case of the 
believer, however, these are never found 


apart. Whoever is pardoned is at the same 
time justified. Earthly princes sometimes 
remit the punishment of crime, but seldom 
or never dream of honouring the criminal; 
but wherever God pardons, he dignifies and 
ennobles.] 

17. But if, while we seek to be jus¬ 
tified by Christ. The connection hero 
is not very clear, and the sense of the i 
verse is somewhat obscure, llosen- | 
miiller supposes that this is an objec¬ 
tion of a Jew, supposing that where 
the law of Moses is not observed there 
is no rule of life, and that therefore 
there must be sin ; and that since thr 
doctrine of justification by faith taught 
that there was no necessity of obeying 
the ceremonial law of Moses, there- | 
fore Christ, who had introduced that 
system, must be regarded as the 
author and encourager of sin. To 
me it seems probable that Paul here 
has reference to an objection which 
has in all ages been brought against 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and which seems to have existed in 
his time, that the doctrine leads to 
licentiousness. The objections are, 
that it docs not teach the necessity of 
the observance of the law in order to 
acceptanco with God. That it pro¬ 
nounces a man justified and accepted 
who is a violator of the law. That his 
acceptance does not depend on moral 
character. That it releases him from 
the obligation of law, and that it 
teaches that a man may be saved 
though he does not conform to law. 
These objections existed early, and 
have been found everywhere where the 
doctrine of justification by faith has 
been preached. I regard this verse, 
therefore, as referring to these objec¬ 
tions, and not as being peculiarly the 
objection of a J ew. The idea is, “ You j 
seek to be justified by faith without 
obeying the law. You professedly re¬ 
ject that, and do not hold that it is ne¬ 
cessary to yield obedience to it. If now 
it shall turn out that you are sinners ; 
that your lives are not holy; that you 
are free from the wholesome restraint 
of the law, and are given up to lives ! 
of sin, will it not follow that Christ is , 
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also are found sinners, is therefore 
Christ the minister of sin ? God 
forbid. 

18 For if I build again the 
things which I destroyed, I make 
myself a transgressor. 

q R q.7.4,10; 8.2. b Ro.G.11,14. 

the cause of it: that he taught it; an<P 
that the system which he introduced 
is responsible for it ? And is not the 
gospel therefore responsible for intro¬ 
ducing a system that frees from the 
restraint of the law, and introduces 
universal licentiousness ?” .To this 
Paul replies by stating distinctly that 
the gospel has no such tendency, and 
particularly by referring in the follow¬ 
ing verses to his own case, and to the 
effect of the doctrine of justification 
on his own heart and life. ^ We our¬ 
selves are found sinners. If it turns 
out that we are sinners, or if others 
discover by undoubted demonstration 
that we lead lives of sin ; if they see 
us given up to a lawless life, and find 
us practising all kinds of evil ; if it 
shall be seen not only that we arc not 
pardoned and made better by the gos¬ 
pel, but are actually made worse, and 
aro freed from all moral restraint. 

Is therefore Christ the minister of 
sin ? Is it to he traced to him ? fs 
it a fair and legitimate conclusion that 
this is (lie tendency of the gospel ? 
Is it to be charged on him, and on the 
plan of justification through him, that 
a lax morality prevails, and that men 
are freed from the wholesome re¬ 
straints of law ? God forbid. .It 
is not so. This is not the proper 
effect of tho gospel of Christ, and of 
the doctrine of justification by faith. 
The system is not fitted to produce 
such a freedom from restraint, and if 
such a freedom exists.it is to he traced 
to something else than the gospel. 

18. For if I build aqttfn the things 
which I destroyed. Paul here uses 
the first person ; but he evidently in¬ 
tends it as a general proposition, and 
means that if any one does it ho be¬ 
comes a transgressor. The sense is, 
that if a man, having removed or de¬ 
stroyed that which was evil, again in¬ 
troduces it or establishes it, he does 
wrong, and is a transgressor of the 


19 For I« through the law am ! 

dead to the law, that I might live I 
b unto God. j 

20 I am crucified c with Christ : t 
nevertheless I live; yet not T, but 
Christ livetli in d me: and the : 

e rhn p.5.24; G.I4. d 1 Th.5.10; I Po.4.2. 

law of God. The particular applica¬ 
tion here, as it seems to me, is to the 
subject of circumcision aud tho other 
rites of the Mosaic law. They had 
been virtually abolished by the com¬ 
ing of the Redeemer, and by the doc¬ 
trine of justification by faith. It, had 
been seen that there Mas no necessity 
for their observance, and of that Peter i 
and tho others had beeng/ully aware. 
Yet they were lending tneir influence 
again to establish them or to “ build ” 
them up again. They complied with 
them, and they insisted on the neces¬ 
sity of their observance. Their con¬ 
duct, therefore, was that of building 
up again that which had oneo been 
destroyed, destroyed by the ministry, 
and toils, and death of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the fair influence of his gos- 
■ pel. To rebuild that again; to ro-es- 
1 tablish those customs, was wrong, and 
1 now involved the guilt of a transgrex- 
, sion of the law of God. Poddridge , 

| supposes that this is an address to the . 

! Galatians, and that tho address to ! 
Peter closed at the previous verse. ; 
Rut it is impossible to determine this; 
and it seems to me more probable 
that this is all a part of the address 
to Peter ; or rather perhaps to the as¬ 
sembly when Peter was present ; see 
Note on ver. 1/5. 

10. For J through the law. On 
this pasBago the commentators arc by i 
no means agreed. It is agreed that 
in the phrase “am dead to the law,” 
the law of Moses is referred to, and 
Jhnt the meaning is, that Paul had 
become dead to that as a ground or 
means of justification. Ho acted as 
though it were not; or it ceased to 
have influence over him. A dead 
man is insensible to all around him. 

He hears nothing ; sees nothing ; and 
nothing affects him. So when we 
are said to be dead to any thing, the 
meaning is, that it docs not have an 
influence over us. In this sense Paul 
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life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of 

waa 4ead to the law of Moses. He 
ceased to observe it as a ground of 
justification. It ceased to be the 
grand aim and purpose of his life, as 
it had been formerly, to obey it. lie 4 
had higher purposes than that, and 
truly lived to God ; see Note, Rom. 
vi. 2. But on the meaning of the 
phraso “ through the law” (lit* iopov) 
there has been a great variety of opi¬ 
nion. Bloomfield, Rosenmuller, and 
some others suppose that he means 
the Christian religion, and that the 
mdhning is,^* by one law, or doctrine, 
I am dead W anotherthat is, the 
Christian doctrine has caused me to 
cast aside the Mosaic religion. Dod¬ 
dridge, Clarke, Chandler, and most 
others, however, suppose that he here 
refers to the law of Moses, and that 
the meaning is, that by contemplating 
the true character of the law of Moses 
itself; by considering its nature and 
design ; by understanding the extent 
of its requisitions, 'he had become 
dead to it; that is, he had laid asido 
all expectations of being justified by 
it. This seems to me to be the cor¬ 
rect interpretation. Paul had for¬ 
merly expected to be justified by the 
law. Ho had endeavoured to obey it. 
It had been the object of his life to 
comply with all its requisitions in 
order to be saved by it; Phil. iii. 4— 
6. But all this while he had not fully 
understood its nature ; and when he 
was made fully to feel and compre¬ 
hend its spiritual requirements, then 
all his hopes of justification by it died, 
and he became dead to it ; see this 
sentiment more fully explained in the 
Note on Rom. vii. 9. ^ That £might 
live unto Ood. That I might be truly 
alive, and might be found engaged in 
his service. He was dead to the law, 
but not to every thing. He had not 
become literally inactive and insensi¬ 
ble to all things, like a dead man, but 
he had become truly sensible to the 
commands and appeals of God, and 
had consecrated himself to his service; 
see Note, Rom. vi. 11. 

20 .1 am crucified with Christ. In 


God, who loved me, and gave him¬ 
self a for me. 

aJohnlO.il; Ep.5.2. 

the previous verse, Paul had said that 
he was dead. In this verse he states 
what he meant by it, and shows that 
he did not wish to be understood as 
'saying that he was inactive, or that 
he was literally insensible to the ap¬ 
peals made to him by other beings 
and objects. In respect to one thing 
he was dead; to all that was truly 
great and noble he was alive. To 
understand the remarkable phrase, 

“ I am crucified with Christ,” we may 
remark, (1.) That this was the way 
in which Christ was put to death, j 
He suffered on a cross, and thus be- j 
came literally dead. (2.) In a sense j 
similar to this, Paul became dead to J 
the law, to the - world, and to sin. ; 
The Redeemer by the death of the j 
cross became insensible to all sur¬ 
rounding objects, as the dead always 
are. lie ceased to see, and hear, ( 
and was as though they were not. 
IIo was laid in the cold grave, and 
they did not affect or influence him. 
So Paul says that he became insen¬ 
sible to the law as a means of justifi¬ 
cation ; to the world; to ambition and 
the love of money ; to the prido and 
pomp of life, and to the dominion of 
evil and hateful passions. They lost 
their power over him ; thoy ceased to 
influence him. (3.) This was with 
Christ, or by Christ. It cannot 
mean literally that he was put to 
death with him, for that is not true. 
Biit it means thqt the effect of the 
death of Christ on the cross was to 
make him dead to these things, in like 
manner as he, when he died, became 
insensible to the things of this busy 
world. This may include the follow¬ 
ing things, (a) Thero was an inti¬ 
mate union between Christ apd his 
people, bo that what affected him , af¬ 
fected them ; see John xv. 5, 0. (6) 
The death of the Redeemer on the 
cross involved as a consequence the 
death of his people to the world and 
to Bin ; see chap. v. 24 ; vi. 14. It 
was like a blow at the root of a vine 
or a tree, which would affect every 
' branch and tendril, or like a blow at | 
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the head which affect* every member 
of the body, (c) Paul felt identified 
with the Lord Jesus; and he was 
willing to share in all the ignominy 
and contempt which was connected 
with the idea of the crucifixion. Ho 
was willing to regard himself as one 
with the Redeemer. If there was 
disgrace attached to the manner in 
which he died, he was willing to share 
it with him. • He regarded it as a 
jnatter to be greatly desired to be 
i made just like Christ in all things, 
and even in the manner of his death. 
This idea ho has more fully expressed 
in Phil. iii. 10, “That I may know 
him, [i. e. I desire earnestly to know 
him,] and the power of his resurrec¬ 
tion, and the fellowship ofAis suffer¬ 
ings, bring made conformable unto his 
death-” see also Col. i. 24 ; comp. 

! 1 Pet. iv. 13. Nevertheless I live. 
This expression is added, as in ver. 
19, to prevent the possibility of mis¬ 
take. Paul, though lie was crucified 
with Christ, did not wish to be under¬ 
stood that he felt himself to bo dead. 
He was not inactive ; not insensible, 
as the dead are, to the appeals which 
are made from God, or to the great 
objects which ought to interest an 
: immortal mind. He was still actively 
: employed, and the more so from the 
i fact that ho was crucified with Christ. 

I The object of all such expressions as 
I this is, to show that it was no design 
of the gospel to make men inactive, 
or to annihilate their energies. It 
was not to cause men to do nothing. 
It was not to paralyse their powers, 
or stifle their own efforts. Paul, 
therefore, says, “ I am not dead. I 
am truly alive ; and I live a better 
life than I did before." Papl was as 
active after conversion as he was be¬ 
fore. Before, he was engaged in 
persecution ; now, ho devoted his 
great talents with as much energy, 
and with as untiring zeal, to the cause 
of the great Redeemer. Indeed the 
whole narrative would lead us to sup¬ 
pose that he was more active and 
zealous after his conversion than he 
was before. The effect of religion is 
not to make one dead in regard to the 
patting forth of the energies of the 
soul. True religion never made one 


lazy man ; it has converted many a 
man of indolence, and effeminacy,and 
self-indulgence to a man actively en¬ 
gaged in doing good. If a professor 
of religion is less active in the service 
of God than he was in the service of 
the world ; loss laborious, and zealous, 
and ardent than he was before his 
supposed conversion, he ought to set 
it down as full proof that ho is an 
utter stranger to true religion. Yet 

not /. This is also designed to pro- | 
vent misapprehension. In the pro- j 
vious clause he had said that he .ived, j 
or was actively engaged. But lest , 
this should be misunderstood, and it \ 
should be inferred that he meant to j 
say it was by his own energy or j 
powers, he guards it, ana says it was j 
not at all from himself. It was by no j 
native tendency: no power of his own; , 
nothing that could bo traced to him- : 
self. He assumed no credit for any 
zeal which ho had shown in the true j 
life. He was disposed to trace it all | 
to another. lie had ample proof in > 
his past experience that there was no i 
tendency in himself to a life of truo J 
religion, and he therefore traced it ; 
all to another. % Christ liveth in me 
Christ was the source of alt the life 
that he had. Of course this cannot 
bo taken literally that Christ had a 
residence in the apostle, but it must 
mean that his grace resided in him ; 
that his principles actuated him ; and 
that he derived all his energy, and 
zeal, and life from his grace. The | 
union between the Lord Jesus and ) 
the disciple was so dose that it might 
be said the one lived in the other. 
So the juices of the vino aro in each 
branch, and leaf, and tendril, and live 
in them and animate them ; th» vital 
energy of the brain is in each delicate 
ncrv%-no matter how small—that is 
,found in any part of the human frame. 
Christ was in him as it were the vital 
principle. All his life and energy 
were derived from him. And the 
life which / now live in the flesh. As 
I now live on the earth surrounded by 
the cares and anxieties of this life. 

I carry the life-giving principles of 
my religion to all my duties and all i 
my trials. ^ / live by the faith of the \ 
Son qf God. By confidence in the 
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21 I do not frustrate the grace of 
God : for if « righteousness come by A 
the law, then Christ is dead in vain. U 
a He.7.11. 


[A. U. 58. 

CHAPTER III. 
FOOLISH 6 Galatians, who 
0 hath bewitched you, that 

b Mat.7.26. c chap.5.7, 



Sen of God, looking to him for 
strength, and trusting in his promises, 
and in his grace. Who loved me, &c. 
He felt under the highest obligation 
to him from the fact that he had 
loved him, and given himself to the 
death of the cross in his behalf. The 
conviction of obligation on this ac¬ 
count Paul often expresses ; see Notes 
on Rom. vi. 8--11 ; Rom. viii. 35— 
39 ; 2 Cor. v. 15. There is no higher 
sense of obligation than that which 
is felt towards the Saviour ; and Paul 
felt himself bound, as we should, to 
live entirely to him who had redeemed 
him by his blood. 

21. I do not frustrate the grace of i 
! God. The word rendered “ frustrate ” | 
| («Sirw) means properly to displace, j 
| abrogate, abolish ; then to mako void, j 
to render null; Mark vii. 9 ; Luke vii. , 


the gospel, and a declaration that he 
intended that his own course of life 
should be such as to confirm the plan, 
and show its efficacy in pardoning the 
sinner and rendering him alive in the 
service of God. For if righteous¬ 
ness come by the law. If justification 
can be se3ured by the observance <5T , 
any law—ceromonial or moral—then j 
there was no need of the death of j 
Christ as an atonement. This is i 
plain. If man by conformity to any \ 
law could bo justified before God, I 
what nee^was there of an atonement ? 1 
The work would then have been wholly i 
in his own power, and the merit would 
have been his. It follows from this, ! 
that man cannot be justified by his 
own morality, or his alms-deeds, or 
his forms of religion, or his honesty 
and integrity. If ho can, ho needs no 1 


i 30 ; 1 Cor. i. 19. The phrase “ the ] Saviour, ho can save himself. It fol- ; 
j graco of God," here refers to the lows also that when men depend on 
j favour of God manifested in the plan \ their own amiableness, and morality, i 
1 of salvation by the gospel, and is an- and good works, they would feel no i 
I other name for the gospel. The sense - need of a Saviour; and this is the 
j is, that Paul would not take any mea- | true reason why the mass of men re- , 
j sures or pursue any course that would jeet the Lord Jesus. They suppose 
j render that vain or inefficacious, i they do not deserve to be sent to hell. ! 
j Neither by his own life, by a course j They have no deep sense of guilt, j 
j of conduct which would show that it j They confide in their own integrity, ' 
had no influence over the heart and and feel that God ought to save them. 

I conduct, nor by the observance of j Hence they feel no noed of a Saviour; 

] Jewish rites and customs, would ho do for why should a man in health em- 
any thing to render that inefficacious, ploy a physician ? And confiding in 
The design is to show that he regard- their own righteousness, they reject 
ed it as a great principle that the the graco of God, and despise the plan j 
gospel was efficacious in renewing of justification through, the Redeemer. ! 
and wing man, and I 10 would do To feel the need of a Saviour it is ! 
nothing that would tend to prevent necessary to feel that we are lost and ’ 
that impression on mankind. life ruined sinners.; that we have no merit j 
of sin, of open depravity andlicen- on which wc can rely; and that we ' 
tiousness, would do that. And in like are entirely dependent on the mercy , 
manner a conformity to the rites of of God for salvation. Thus feeling, j 
Moses as a ground of justification we shall receive the salvation of the 
would tend to frustrate the grace of gospel with thankfulness and joy, and j 
God, or to render the method of sal- show that in regard to us Christ is i 
ration solely by the Redeemer nuga- not “ dead in vain." j 

tory. This is to bo regarded, there- CHAPTER III. 

fore, as at the same time a reproof of analys/s. i 

Peter for complying with customs The address of Paul to Peter, as I 
which tended to frustrate the plan of suppose, was closed at the last verse 
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of chapter ii. The apostle in this 
chapter, in a direct address to the 
Galatians, pursues the argument on 
the subject of justification by faith. 
In the previous chapters he had shown 
them fully that he had received his 
views of the gospel directly from the 
Lord Jesus, and that ho had the con¬ 
currence of the most eminent among 
! the apostles themselves. lie pro¬ 
ceeds to state more fully what his 
j views were ; to confirm them by the 
| authority of the Old Testament; and 
i to show the necessary effect of an 
observance of the laws of Moses on the 
1 great doctrine of justification by faith, 
j This subject is pursued through this 
j chapter and the following. This 
! chapter comprises the following sub- 
i jeets, 

(1.) A severe reproof of the Gala¬ 
tians fur having been so easily seduced 
by the arts of cunning men from the 
simplicity of the gospel, vcr. 1. He 
, says that Christ had been plainly set 
| forth crucified among them, and it was 
strange that they had so soon been led 
i astray from the glorious doctrine of 
i salvation by faith. 

j (2.) lie appeals to them to show 
i that the great benefits which they had 
received had not been in consequence 
! of the observance of the Mosaic rites, 
hut had come solely by the hearing of 
J the gospel, vcr. 2—5. Particularly 

j the lloly Spirit, with all his miracu- 
| lous and converting and sanctifying in- 
| fluences, had been imparted only in 
j connection with the gospel. This 
i was the most rich and most valuable 
j endowment which they had ever rc- 
J ceived ; and this was solely by the 
preaching of Christ and him crucified. 

(3.) In illustration of the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and in proof 
of the truth of it, he refers to the case 
of Abraham, and shows that he was 
justified, in this manner, and that the 
scripture had promised that others 
would be justified in the same way, 
ver. 6—9. 

(4.) He shows that the law pro- 
| nounced a curse on all those who were 
; under it, and that consequently it was 


been evidently set forth, crucified 
among you ? 

impossible to bo justified by it. But 
Christ had redeemed us from that 
curse, having taken the curse on him¬ 
self, so that now wo might be justified 
in the sight of God. In this way, 
says ho, tho blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles, and they 
all might he saved in the same man¬ 
ner that ho was, ver. 10—14. 

(o.) This view he confirms by show¬ 
ing that the promise made to Abra¬ 
ham was made before tho giving of < 
the law. It was a mode of justitica- ! 
tion in existence before the law of i 
Moses was given. It was of tho n«a- j 
ture of a solemn compact or covenant | 
on the part of God. It referred par- I 
ticularly to the Messiah, and to the 1 
mode of justification in him. Andos i 
it was of the nature of a covenant, it j 
was impossible that the law given • 
many years after could disannul it, or I 
render it void, ver. 15—18. i 

(<».) It might then be asked, what ! 
was the use of the law ? Why was | 
it given ? It was added, Paul says, i 
on account of transgressions, and was i 
designed to restrain men from sin, and* 1 
to show them their guilt. It was, j 
further, not superior to the promise j 
of a Mediator, or to tho Mediator, for , 
it was appointed by tho instrumen- j 
tality of anyeh, and it was in the hand 
of the Mediator himself, under him, ! 
and suhjoct to him. It could not 
therefore he superior to him, and to 
the plan of justification through him, 
vcr. lfi, 20. 

(7 ) Yet Paul answers an impor¬ 
tant objection here, and a very ob¬ 
vious and material inquiry. It is, 
whether he means to teach that the j, 
law of God is contradictory to his ; 
promises ? Whether the law and the i 
gospel are rival systems? Whether 
it is necessary, in order to hold to the 
excellency of the one to hold that the 
other is contradictory, evil, and worth¬ 
less? To all this he answers; and 
says, by no means, lie says the fault 
was not in the law. Tho view which 
ho had taken, and which was rovealed 
in the Bible, arose from the nature of 
the caso. # The law was as good a law 
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as could be made, and it answered all 
the purposes of law. It was so ex¬ 
cellent, that if it had been possible 
that men could bo justified by law at 
all, that was the law by which it 
would have been done. But it was 
not possible. The effect of the law, 
therefore, was to show that all men 
were sinners, and to shut them up to 
the plan of justification by the work 
of a Redeemer. It was appointed, 
therefore, not to justify men, but to 
lead them to the Saviour, ver. 21—24. 

(8.) The effect of the plan of justi¬ 
fication by faith in the Lord Jesus was 
to make the mind free. It was no 
longer under a schoolmaster. They 
who are justified in this way become 
the children of God. They all be¬ 
come one in the Redeemer. There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, but they 
constitute one great family, and are 
the children of Abraham, and heirs 
according to the promise, ver. 25—29. 

1. 0 foolish Galatians. That is, 
foolish for having yielded to the influ¬ 
ence of the false teachers, and for 
having embraced doctrines that tend¬ 
ed to subvert the gospel of the Re¬ 
deemer. The original word here used 
denotes void of understand¬ 
ing ; and they had shown it in a re¬ 
markable manner in rejecting the 
doctrine of the apostles, and in em¬ 
bracing the errors into which they 
had fallen. It will be remembered 
that this is an expression similar to 
what was applied to them by others ; 
see the Introduction, § I. Thus Cal¬ 
limachus in his hymns calls them “ a 
foolish people,” and Hillary, himself 
a Gaul, calls them Gallos indocilcs, 
expressions remarkably in accordance 
with that used here by Paul. It is 
implied that they were without sta¬ 
bility of character. The particular 
thing to which Paul refers here is,- 
that they were so easily led astray by 
the arguments of the false teachers. 
If Who hath bewitched you. The 
word here used properly 

means, to prate about any one ; and 
then to mislead by pretences, as if by 
magic arts ; to fascinate; to influence 
by a charm. The idea here is, that 
they had not been led by reason and 
by sober judgment, but ^hat there 


must have been some* charm or fasci¬ 
nation to have taken them away in this 
manner from what they had embraced 
as true, and what they had the fullest 
evidence was true. Paul had suffi¬ 
cient confidence in them to believe that 
they had not embraced their present 
views under the unbiassed influence of 
judgment and reason, but that there 
must have been some fascination or 
charm by which it was done. It was 
in fact accomplished by the arts and 
the plausible pretences of those who 
came from among the Jews. That 
ye should not obey the truth. The 
truth of the gospel.’ That you should 
yield your minds to falsehood and 
error. It should bo observed, how¬ 
ever, that this phrase is wanting in 
many MSS. It is omitted in the 
Syriac version ; and many of the most 
important Greek and Latin Fathers 
omit it. Mill thinks it should be 
omitted; and Griesbach has omitted 
it. It is not essential to the passage in 
order to the sense ; and it conveys no 
truth which is not elsewhere taught 
fully. It is apparently added to show 
what was the effect of their being be¬ 
witched or enchanted, f Before whose 
eyes, in whose very presence. That 
is, it has boon done so clearly that 
you may be said to have seen it. 
If Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
forth. By the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel. Ho has been so fully and plainly 
preached that you may be said to have 
seen him. The effect of his being 
preached in the manner in which it 
has been done, ought to have been as 
great as if you had seen him crucified 
before your eyes. The word rendered 
“ hath been evidently set forth ” 
(iroovyoafri), means properly to write 
before ; and then to announce before¬ 
hand in writing; or to announce by 
posting up on a tablet. The meaning 
here is, probably, that Christ has been 
announced among them crucified, as 
if the doctrine waB set forth in a pub¬ 
lic written tablet— Robinson's Lex. 
There was the utmost clearness and 
distinctness of view, so that they need 
not make any mistake in regard to 
him. The Syriac renders it, *‘ Christ 
has been crucified before your eyes as 
if he had been represented by paint- 
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CHAPTER III. 


2 This only would I learn of the works of the law, or 6 by the 
ou, Received a ye the Spirit by hearing of faith ? 


ing.” According to this, the idea is. 
that it was as plain as if there had 
been a representation of him by a 
picture. This has been done chiefly 
by preaching. I see no reason, how- 
I ever, to doubt that Paul means also to 
I include the celebration of the Lord’s 
I supper, in which the Lord Jesus is so 
i clearly exhibited as a crucified Savi- 
I our. ^ Crucified among you. That 
is, represented among you as crucified. 
I The words “among you,” however, 
| are wanting in many MSS. and ob- 
! scure the sense. If they arc to be 
\ retained, the meaning is, that the re¬ 
presentations of the Lord Jesus as 
crucified had been as clear and im¬ 
pressive among them as if they had 
seen him with their own eyes. The 
; argument is, that they had so clear a 
' representation of the Lord Jesus, and 
! of the design of his death, that it was 
' strange that they had so soon been 
j perverted from the belief of it. Had 
i they seen the Saviour crucified ; had 
1 they stood by the cross and witnessed 
; his agony in death on account* of sin, 
how could they doubt what was the 
design of his dying, and how could 
: they bo seduced^ from faith in his 
death, or he led to embrace any other 
method of justification ? Ilow could 
they now do it, when, although they 
had not seen him die, they had the 
fullest knowledge of the object for 
which ho gave his precious life i The 
doctrine taught in this verse is, that 
a faithful exhibition of the sufferings 
and death of the Saviour ought to ex¬ 
ert an influence over our minds and 
hearts as if we had seen him die ; and 
that they to whom such an exhibition 
I has been made should avoid being led 
astray by the blandishments of false 
doctrines, and by the arts of man. 
Had we seen the Saviour expire, we 
could never have forgotten the scene. 
Let us endeavour to cherish a remem¬ 
brance of his sufferings and death as 
if we had seen him die. 

2. This only would I learn of you. 
I would ask this of you; retaining still 
! the language of severe reproof. The 


| design here, and in the following 
j verses, is, to prove to them that the 
; views which they had at first onibrac- 
, ed were correct, and that the views 
! which they now eherished wero false, 
j To show them this, he asks them the 
; simple question, by what means they 
| had obtained the exalted privileges 
which they enjoyed ? Whether they 
| had obtained them by the simple gos- 
; pel, or whether by the observance of 
; the law? Tho^vord “only "here{/«•»•») 
i implies that thjs was enough to settlo 
the question. The argument to which 
, he was about to appeal was enough for 
! his purpose. He did not need to go 
any further. They had been convort- 
' ed. They had received the Holy 
j Spirit. They had had abundant evi- 
j deuce of their acceptance with God, 
and the simple matter of inquiry now 
was, whether this had occurred as the 
: regular effect of the gospel, or whether 
j it had been by obeying the law of 
i Moses ? % Received ye the Spirit. 

. The Holy Spirit. Me refers here, 

■ doubtless, to ad the manifestations of 
the Spirit which had been made to 
, them, in renewing the heart, in sanc¬ 
tifying the soul, in comforting them in 
affliction, and in his miraculous agency 
among them. The Holy Spirit had 
been conferred on them at their con¬ 
version (comp. Acts x. 44; xi. 17), 
and this was to them proof of the fa¬ 
vour of God, and of their being ac¬ 
cepted by hi m. 4[ ]Jy the. work s of the 
law. l.ty obeying the law of Muses 
or of any law. It was in no way con¬ 
nected with their obeying the law. 
This must have been so clear to them 
that no one could have any doubt on 
jtho subject. The inestimably rich 
and precious gift of tho Holy Spirit 
had not been conferred on them in 
consequence of their obeying the law. ! 
f Or by the hearing of faith. In 1 
connection with hearing the gospel 
requiring faith as a condition of salva¬ 
tion. Tho. Holy Spirit was sent down 1 
only in connection with tho preaching 
of the gospel. It was a matter of 
truth, and which could not be deniod, 
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3 Are ye so foolish? having * begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
a chap.4.9. b He.9.io. made perfect b by the flesh ? 

that those influences had not been im- braced the gospel when he preached 
parted under the law, but had been to them, they had given such evi- 
connected with the gospel of the Re- dences that they were under its influ- 
deemer; comp. Acts ii. The doctrine ence, that he regarded it as hardly 
taught in this verse is, that the bene- possible that they should have so far 
fits resulting to Christians from the abandoned it as to embrace such a 
gift of the Holy Spirit are enough to system as they had done. ^ Having 
prove that the gospel is from God, and begun in the Spirit. That is, when 
therefore true. This was the case the gospel was first preached to them, 
with regard to the miraculous endow- They had commenced their professed- 
ments communicated in the early ages ly Christian life under the influence 
of the church by the Holy Spirit; for of the Holy Spirit, and with the pure 
tjie miracles which were wrought, the and spiritual worship of God. They 
knowledge of languages imparted, and had known the power and spirituality 
tho conversion of thousands from the of the glorious gospel. They had been 
orror of their ways, proved that tho renewed by the Spirit; sanctified in 
system was from heaven ; and it is some measure by him; and had sub- 
true now. Every Christian has had niitted themselves to the spiritual 
amplo proof, from the influences of influences of tho gospel. ^ Are ye 
the Spirit on his heart and around now made perfect. Tindal renders 
him, that the system which is attend- this, “ yo would now end.” The word 
ed with such benefits is from heaven, here used (ir/naby) means properly, 
His own renewed heart; his elevated to bring through to an end, to finish ; 
and sanctified affections; his exalted and the sense here has probably been 
hopes; his consolations in trial; his expressed by Tindal. The idea of 
peace in tho prospect of death, and J perfecting , in the sense in which we 
the happy influences of tho system j now use that word, is not implied in 
around him in the conversion of the original. It is that of finishing, 
others, and in the intelligence, order, ! ending, completing ; and the sense 
and purity of the community, are am- is: “ You began your Christian career 
plo proof that tho religion is true, under the elevated and spiritual in- ■ 
Such effects do not come from any flucnces of Christianity, a system so 
attempt to keep the law; they result pure and so exalted above the carnal 
from no other system. No system of ordinances of the Jews. Having 
infidelity produces them; no mere begun thus, can it be that you are 
system of infidelity can produce them, finishing your Christian course, or ! 
It is only by that pure system which carrying it on to completion by the 
proclaims salvation by the grace of observance of those ordinances, as if 
God; which announces salvation by they were more pure and elevating 
the merits of tho Lord Jesus, that than Christianity ? Can it be that ! 
such effects are produced. Tho Sa- you regard them as an advance on the 
viour promised the Holy Spirit to system of tho gospel ? ” ^ By the 
! descend after his ascension to heaven flesh. By the observance of the car- 
to apply his work ; and everywhere^ nal rites of the Jews, for so the word 
under the faithful preaching of tho hero evidently means. This has not j 
simple gospel, that Spirit keeps up everbeenan uncommon thing. Many j 
the evidence of the truth of the sys- have been professedly converted by j 
tern by his influences on the hearts the Spirit, and have soon fallen into I 
and lives of men. the observance of mere rites and cere- j 

8. Are ye so foolish f Can it be monies, and depended mainly on them J 
that you are so unwise? The idea is, for salvation. Many churches have i 
that Paul hardly thought it credible commenced their career in an elevated 
that they cotdd have pursued such a and spiritual manner, and have ended j 
course. They had so cordially em-' in the observance of mere forms. So 
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CHAPTER III. 


4 Have ye suffered so 1 many * to you the Spirit, and worketh 

things in vain? * if it be yet in miracles among you, docth be it by 
vain. the works of the law, or by the 

5 He therefore that ministereth hearing of faith ? 


many Christians begin their course in 
a spiritual manner, and end it “ in the 
flesh ” in another sense. They soon 
conform to the world.^ They arc 
brought under the influence of worldly 
appetites and propensities. They 
forget the spiritual nature of their 
religion ; and they live for the indul¬ 
gence of ease, and for the gratifica¬ 
tion of the senses. They build them 
houses, and they “plant vineyards,” 
and they collect around them the 
instruments of music, and the bowl 
and the wine is in their feasts, and 
they surrender themselves to the lux¬ 
ury of living: and it seems as if they 
intended to ’perfect their Christianity 
hy drawing around them as much of 
the world as possible. The beautiful 
simplicity of their early piety is gone. 
Tho blessedness of those moments 
when they lived by simple faith has 
fled. The times when they sought 
all their consolation in God are no 
more; and they now seem to* differ 
from the world only in form. I dread 
j <o sco a Christian inherit much 
1 wealth, or even to be thrown into very 
{ prosperous business. 1 sec in it a 
| temptation to build himself a splendid 
mansion, and to collect around him 
all that constitutes luxury among the 
people of the world. How natural for 
him to feel that if he has wealth like 
others, he should show it in a similar 
manner ! And how easy for the most 
humble and spiritually -minded Chris¬ 
tian, in the beginning of his Christian 
life, to become conformed to the world 
(such is the weakness of human na¬ 
ture in its best forms) ; and having 
begun in the spirit, to end in the flesh ! 

4. Have ye suffered so many things 
in vain ? Paul reminds them of what 
they had endured on account of their 
attachment to Christianity, lie as¬ 
sures them, that if the opinions on ac¬ 
count of which they had suffered were 
false, then their sufferings had been 
in vain. They were of no use to 
them—for what advantage was it to 


suffer for a false opinion ? The opin¬ 
ions for which they had suffered had 
not been those which they now em¬ 
braced. They were not those con¬ 
nected with the observance of tho 
Jewish rites. They had suffered on 
account of their having embraced the 
gospel, the system of justification by 
a crucified Redeemer; and now, if 
those sentiments were wrong, why, 
their sufferings had been wholly in 
vain ; see this argument pursued at 
much greater length in 1 Cor. xv. 18, 
Iff, 21)—112. If it bo yet in vain. 
That is, I trust it is not in vain. I 
hope you have not so far abandoned 
the gospel, that all your sufferings in 
its behalf havo been of no avail. 1 
believe the system is true; and if true, 
and you are sincere Christians, it will 
not be in vain that you havo suffered 
in its behalf, though you have gone 
astray. 1 trust, that although your 
principles have been shaken, yet they 
have not been wholly overthrown, and 
that you will not reap the reward of 
your having suffered so much on ac¬ 
count of the gospel. 

5. lie therefore that ministereth, 
Ac. This verse contains substantially 
a repetition of the argument in ver. 2. 
The argument is, that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to them was not imparted 
in consequence of tho observance of 
the law of Moses, but in connection 
with tho preaching of the gospel. Hy 
tho word “he ” in this place, Clarke, 
I)oddridge, Hloomfield, Chandler, 
Locke and many others, suppose that 
the apostle means himself. Iiloom- 
fleld says, that it is the common opin¬ 
ion of “ all the ancient commentators.” 
Hut this seems to mo a strange opin¬ 
ion. Tho obvious reference, it seems 
to me, is to God, who had furnished 
or imparted to them the remarkablo 
influences of the Iloly Spirit, and this 
had been done in connection with the 
preaching of the gospel, and not hy 
the Observance of the law. If, how¬ 
ever, it refers to Paul, it means that 
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6 Even as Abraham 4 believed 
God, and it was 1 accounted to him 
for righteousness. 

7 Know ye therefore, that they 

a Ge.15.6. # 1 or , imputed. 

he had been made the agent or instru¬ 
ment in imparting to them those re¬ 
markable endowments, and that this 
had been done by one who had not en¬ 
forced the necessity of obeying the 
law of Moses, but who had preached 
to them the simple gospel. 

6 . Even as Abraham believed God , 
Ac.; see this passage fully explained 
in the Notes on Horn. iv. 3. The 
passage is introduced here by the 
apostle to show that the most eminent 
of the patriarchs was not saved by the 
doeds of the law. lie was saved by 
faith, and this fact showed that it was 
possible to be saved in that way, and 
that it was the design of God to save 
men in this manner. Abraham be¬ 
lieved God, and was justified, before 
the law of Moses was given. It could 
not, therefore, be pretended that the 
law was necessary to justification ; for 
if it had been, Abraham could not 

| have been saved. But if not necessary 
! in his case, it was in no other; and 
j this instance demonstrated that the 
false teachers among the Galatians 
were wrong even according to the Old 
Testament. 

7. Know ye therefore, Ac. Learn 
from this case. It is an inference 
which follows, that all they who be¬ 
lieve are the children of Abraham. 

They which arc of faith. Who 
believe, and who are justified in this 
manner. % Are the children of Abra¬ 
ham. Abraham was the “father of 
the faithful.” The most remarkable 
trait in his character was his unwav¬ 
ering confidence in God. They who 
evinced the same trait, therefore, 
were worthy to be called his children. 
They would be justified in the same 
way, and in the same manner meet 
the approbation of God. It is implied 
here, that it was sufficient for salva¬ 
tion to have a character which would 
render it proper to say that we are the 
children of Abraham. If we are like 
him, if we evince the same spirit and 
character, we may be sure of salvation. 


which are of faith, the same are the 
children 6 of Abraham. 

8 And the Scripture, foresee¬ 
ing that •God would justify 0 the 

b John 8.39; Ro.4.11—-16. c yer.22. 

8. And the Scripture. The word 
Scripture refers to the Old Testament; 
see Note, John v. 39. It is here per¬ 
sonified, or^spoken of as foreseeing. 
The idea is, that he by whom the 
scriptures were inspired, foresaw that. 
It is agreeable, the meaning is, to the 
account on the subject in the Old 
Testament. The Syriac renders this, 
“ Since God foreknew that the Gen¬ 
tiles would be justified by faith, he 
before announced to Abraham, as the 
scripture saith, In thee shall all na¬ 
tions be blessed.” Foreseeing. 
That is, this doctrine is contained in 
the Old Testament. It was foreseen 
and predicted that the heathen would 
be justified by faith, and not by the 
works of the law. *[[ That * God 
would justify the heathen. Gr. The 
nations—r« s9-vn —the Gentiles. The 
fact that the heathen, or the Gentiles 
would be admitted to the privileges of 
the true religion, and be interested in 
the benefits of the coming of the Mes¬ 
siah, is a fact which is everywhere 
abundantly predicted in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. As an instance, see Isa. xlix. 
6, 22, 23 ; lx. I do not know that it 
is anywhere distinctly foretold that 
the heathen would be justified by faith, 
nor does the argument of the apostle 
require us to believe this. He says 
that the scriptures, i. e. he who in¬ 
spired the scriptures, foresaw that 
fact, and that the scriptures were 
written as if with the knowledge of 
that fact; but it is not directly affirm¬ 
ed. The whole structure and frame 
of the Old Testament, however, pro¬ 
ceeds on the supposition that it would 
be so ; and this is all that the declara¬ 
tion of the apostle requires us to un¬ 
derstand. Preached before the 
gospel. This translation does not 
convey quite the idea to ub, which the 
language of Paul, in the original, 
would to tho people to whom he ad¬ 
dressed it. We have affixed a techni¬ 
cal sense to the phrase “ to preach the 
gospel.” It is applied to the formal 
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heathen through faith, preaohed. 9 So then » they which be of 

before the gospel unto Abraham, faith are blessed with faithful 
saying, • In thee shall all nations Abraham, 
be blessed. 10 For as many as arc of the 

a 66.12 i 3; 22.18; Ac.3.25. I 6 chap.4.28. 


and public annunciation of the truths 
of religion, especially the “ good news” 
of a Saviour’s birth, and of redemp¬ 
tion by his blood. But we arc not 
required by the language used here to 
suppose that this was done to Abra¬ 
ham, or that “the gospel ” was preach¬ 
ed to him in the sense in which we all 
now use that phrase. The expres¬ 
sion, in Greek ( f^oiunyyikiiraro ), 
means merely, “ the joyful news was 
announced beforehand to Abraham 
scil. that in him should all the nations 
of the earth bo blessed. It was im¬ 
plied, indeed, that it would be by the 
Messiah ; but the distinct point of the 
“ good news ” was not the “ gospel " 
as we understand it, but it was that. 
somehow through him all the nations J 
1 of the earth would be made happy. ' 
j Tindal has well translated it,“ Show- ; 
cd beforehand glad tidings unto A bra- j 
ham.” This translation should have i 
been adopted in our common version. 
^1 In thee shall all nations be blessed; 
see Notes on Acts iii. 25 ; Rom. iv. 
111. All nations should bo made happy 
in him, or through him. The sense 
is, that the Messiah was to be des¬ 
cended from him, and the religion of 
the Messiah, producing peace and sal¬ 
vation, was to be extended to all the 
nations of the earth ; see Gen. xii. 3 ; 
comp. Note on ver. 10 of this chapter. 

[EvKyytXfc* doubtless here, ns eUewhere, 
signifies to announce glad tidings. And in 
all the passages where this word occurs, even 
in those where the author might be disposed 
to allow that the “gospel technically" was 
meant, the translation which he proposes here 
would be very suitable and exact. It was 
certainly the same gospel that was preached 
to Abraham, that is now preached to us, 
though not with the tame fulness of revelation, 
in his case. The apostle here affirms that the 
gospel, i e., the way of justification through 
Christ, in opposition to the legal system he 
had been condemning—was, in few words, 
preached to Abraham, being contained in that 
promise, “ in thee shall all nations be blessed;” 
eee Gen. xxii. 17. The full meaning of the 
promise, indeed, could not bo gathered from 


the words themselves, but Abraham must 
have understood their application in a far more 
extensive Bense than that “ somehow through 
him all the nations of the earth would be made 
happy." Whether the true import were 
made known to him directly by the Spirit of 
God, or discerned by him in typical repre¬ 
sentation, it ia certain that Abraham's faith 
terminated on the promised Seed, *. c„ Christ 
whose day he desired to see, nud seeing it 
afar, was glad, Johu viii. ft«. '* Hereof it fol- 
lowetli," says I.uther an the place, “that the 
blessing and faith of Abraham is the same that 
ours is, that Abraham's Christ is our Christ, 
that Christ died as well for the silts of Abra¬ 
ham as for us."] 

0. .So then then which be of faith. 
They wluhse leading characteristic it 
is that they believe. Thin whh the 
lending trait in the diameter of Abra¬ 
ham, and this is the leading thing re¬ 
quired of those who embrace the gos¬ 
pel, and in the character of a true 
Christian. ^nAre blessed with faith’ 
fid Abraham, in the same manner 
they are interested in the promises 
made to him, and they will ho treated 
as he was. They are justified in the 
same manner, and admitted to the 
sameprivilegeson earth and in heaven. 

10. For as many as are of the 
works of the law. As many as are 
seeking to be justified by yielding 
obodicnce to the law—whether the 
moral law, or the ceremonial law. 
The proposition is general; and it is 
designed to show that, from the 
nature of the case, it is impossible to 
be justified by tho works of the law, 
since, under all circumstances of obe¬ 
dience which wo can render, we are 
jtill left with its heavy curse resting 
on us. % Are under the curse. The 
curse which the law of God denounces. 
Having failed by all their efforts to 
yield perfect obedience, they must, of 
course, be exposed to the curse which 
the law denounces on the guilty. The 
word rendered curse means, 

as with us, properly, imprecation, or 
cursing. It is used in the Scriptures 
particularly in the sense of the Hebrew 
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works of the law, are under the 
curse: for it is written, ° Cursed 
if every one that continueth not in 

a De.27.26. 

malediction, or execration (Job 
xxxi. 30; Jer. xxix. 18; Dan. ix. 11); 
of the word (Mai, ii. 2; Rev. 
iii. 33); and especially of the common 
Hebrew word rrWs, a curse; Gen. 
xxvii. 12, 13; Deut. xi. 26, 28, 29; 
xxiii. 5; xxvii. 13, et scepe al. It is 
here used evidently in the sense of 
devoting to punishment or destruction; 
and ,the idea is, that all who attempt 
to secure salvation by the works of 
the law, must be exposed to its penal¬ 
ty. It denounces a curse on all who 
do not yield entire obedience; and no 
partial compliance with its demands 
can save from the penalty. % For 
it is written. The substance of these 
words is found in Deut. xxviii. 20: 
M Cursed bo he that confirmeth not 
all the words of this law to do them.” 
It is the solemn close of a series of 
maledictions, which Moses denounces 
I in that chapter on the violators of 
the law. In this quotation, Paul has 
given the sense of the passage, but 
he has quoted literally neither from 
the Hebrew nor from the Septuagint. 
The sense , however, is retained. The 
word " cursed” Ifere means, that the 
violator of the law shall be devoted to 
punishment or destruction. The phrase 
"that continueth not,” in the Hebrew 
is "that confirmeth not”—that does 
not establish or confirm by his life. 
He would confirm it by continuing to 
obey it; and thus the sense in Paul 
and in Moses is substantially the same. 
The word "all” is not expressed in 
the Hebrew in Deuteronomy, but it 
is evidently implied, and has been in¬ 
serted^ the English translators. It 
is found, however, in six MSS. of 
Kennicott and De Rossi; in the Sa¬ 
maritan text; in the Septuagint; and 
in several of the Targums.— Clarke. 
IF The book of the law. That is, in 
the law. This phrase is not found in 
the passage in Deuteronomy. The 
expression there is, "the words of 
this law.” Paul gives it a somewhat 
larger sense, and applies it to the 
whole of the law of God. The mean- 


all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them. 

11 But that no man is‘justified 


ing is, that the whole law must be j 
obeyed, or man cannot be justified by 
it, or will be exposed to its penalty 
and its curse. This idea is expressed 
more fully by James (ii. 10); " Who¬ 
soever Bhall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of allthat is, he is guilty of 
breaking the law as a whole, and 
must be held responsible for such 
violation. The Bentiraent here is one 
that is common to all law, and must 
bo, from the nature of the case. The 
idea is, that a man who does not yield 
compliance to a whole law, is subject 
to its penalty, or to a curse. All 4a w 
is sustained on this principle. A man j 
who has been honest, and temperate, j 
and industrious, and patriotic, if he ; 
commits a single act of murder, is ! 
subject to the curse of the law, and 
must meet the penalty. A man who* . 
has been honest and honourable in all | 
his dealings, yet if he commit a single ! 
act of forgery, he must meet the curse , 
denounced by the laws of his country, ; 
and bear the penalty. So, in all 
matters pertaining to law : no matter 
what the integrity of tho man; no 
matter how upright he has been, yet, 
for the one offence the law denounces 
a penalty, and he must bear it. It is 
out of the question for him to be jus- i 
tilled by it. He cannot plead as a j 
reason why he should not be con- j 
demned for the act of murder or j 
forgery, that he has in all other re- i 
spects obeyed the law, or even that 
he has been guilty of no such offences j 
before. Such is the idea of Paul in • 
the passage befqre us. It was clear | 
to his view that man had not in all j 
respects yielded obedience to the law 
of God. If he had not done this, it ! 
was impossible that he should be jus- j 
tified by the law, and he must bear its i 
penalty. i 

11. But that no man is justified, 
Ac. The argument which Paul ha; 
been pursuing he proceeds to confirm 
by an express declaration of the Bible. | 
The argument is this : " It is impos- i 
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hy the law in the sight of God, it but, The e man that doeth them 
is evident: for, The a just shall shall live in them. 

Jive by faith. 13 Christ d hath redeemed us 

12 And the law b is not of faith: from the curse of the law, being 

a Hab.2.4. _ b Rom. 10.5 ,6. o Le.18.5; Ese.S0.ll. d 2 Co.5.21; chap.4.5. 

sible that a man should be justified strictly appropriated to a ransom, 
by the law, because God has appointed This distinction is not observable 

• another way of justification.” But here, however, and tho word here 

there cannot be two ways of obtaining used is employed in the proper senso 
life, and as he has appointed faith as of redeem. It occurs in tho New 
thh condition on which men shall live, Testament only in this place, and in 
he has precluded from them the pos- chap. iv. 6 ; Eph. v. 1G ; Col. iv. 5. 
sibility of obtaining salvation in any It properly means, to purchase, to 
other mode, f For, The just shall buy up; and then to purchase any 
live by faith. This is quoted from one, to redeem, to set. free. Hero it 
Hab. ii. 4. This passage is also means, that Christ had purchased, or 
quoted by Paul in Itom. i. 17; see it set us free from the curse of tho law. 
explained in tho Note on that verso, by his being made a curse for us. On 
The sense here is, that life is pro- the meaning of the words redeem and 
mised to man only in connection with ransom, see luy Notes on Kom.iii. 25; 
faith. It is not by tho works of the Isa. xliii. 3 ; comp. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
law that it is done. The condition of *[\ From the curse of the law. The 
life is faith: and ho lives who believes, curse which the law threatens, and 
The moaning is not, I apprehend, that which the execution of the law would 
the man who is justified by faith shall inflict; the punishment due to sin. 
live, but that life is promised and ex- This must mean, that he has rescued 
ists only in connection witli faith, and us from the consequences of trans- 
j that the just or righteous man obtains gression in tho world of woe ; he has 
it only in this way. Of course it can- saved us from tho punishment which 
: not be obtained by the observance of our sins have deserved. Tho word, 
j tho law, but must be by Borne other '* us” here, must refer to all who are 
scheme. redeemed; that is, to the Gentiles as 

j 12. Atul the law is not of faith, well as the Jews. Tho curse of the 
| Tho law is not a matter of faith ; it law is a curse which is due to sin, and 
j does not relate to faith; it does not cannot be regarded as applied par- 
require faith ; it deals in other mat- ticularly to any ono class of men. All 
ters, and it pertains to another system who violate the law of God, however 
than to faith. % But, The man, Ac. that law may be made known, arc ©x- 
This is the language of the law, and posed to its penally. Tho word “law” 
i this is what the law teaches. It does here, relates to the law of God in 
j not make provision for faith, but it general, to all the laws of God made 
I requires unwavering and perpetual known to man. Tho law of God de- 
obcdienco, if man would obtain life nouneed death as tho wages of sin. 
by it; soo this passage explained in It threatened punishment in tho fu- 
tho Notes on Rom. x. 5. turc world for ever. That would cor- 

13. Christ hath redeemed us. The tiinly have been inflicted, but for the 
word used here (i^y^aml'is not that coming and death of Christ. The 
which is usually employed in the New world is lying by nature under this 
Testament to denote redemption, curse, and it is sweeping the race on 
That word is The difference to ruin. T| Being made a curse for 

between them mainly is, that the word us. This is an exceedingly important 
used here more usually relates to a expression. Tindal renders it, “ And 
purchase of any kind; the other is was made a curse for us. The 
used strictly with reference to a ran- Greek word is **»■«**, the same word 
som. The word here used is more which is used in vcr. 10 ; see Note on 
general in its meaning; the other is that verse. There is scarcely any 
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made a curse for ua: for it is writ- 


passage in the New Testament on 
which it is more important to have 
oorrect views than this ; and scarcely 
any one on which more erroneous 
opinions have been entertained. In 
regard to it, we may observe that it 
does not mean, (1.) That by being 
made a curse , his character or work 
were in any Bense displeasing to God. 
He approved always of what the Lord 
Jesus did, and he regarded his whole 
character with love and approbation. 
The passage should never bo so inter¬ 
preted as to leave the impression that 
he was in any conceivable sense the 
object of the divine displeasure. (2.) 
He was not ill-deserving, lie was 
not blame-worthy. He had done no 
wrong. He was holy, harmless, un¬ 
defiled. No crime charged upon him 
was proved ; and there is no clearer 
doctrine in the Bible than that in all 
his character and work the Lord Jesus 
was perfectly holy and pure. (3.) He 
was not guilty in any proper sense of 
the word. 'The word guilty means, 
properly, to be bound to punishment 
for crime. It does not mean pro¬ 
perly, to be exposed to suffering, hut 
it always, when properly used, implies 
the notion of personal crime. I know 
that theologians have used the word 
in a somewhat different sense, but it 
is contrary to the common and just 
apprehensions of men. When we say 
that a man is guilty , wo instinctively 
think of his having committed a 
crime, or having done something 
wrong. When a jury finds a man 
guilty, it implies that the man has 
committed a crime, and ought to be 
punished. But in this sense, and in 
no conceivable sense, where the word 
iB properly used, was the Lord Jesus 
guilty. (4.) It cannot be meant that 
/ the Lord Jesus properly bore the 
j penalty of the law\ His sufferings 

I were in the place of the penalty, not I 
the penalty itself. They were a sub¬ 
stitution for the penalty, and were, 
therefore, strictly and properly vicari¬ 
ous, and were not the identical suffer¬ 
ings which the sinner would himself 
| have endured. There are some things 


ten, • Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree : 


in the penalty of the law, which the 
Lord Jesus did not endure, and which 
a substitute or a vicarious victim 
could not endure. Remorse of con¬ 
science is a part of the inflicted pen¬ 
alty of the law, and will be a vital 
part of the sufferings of the sinner in 
hell—but the Lord Jesus did not en¬ 
dure that. Eternity of sufferings ds 
an essential part of the penalty of the 
law—but the Lord Jesus did not suf¬ 
fer for ever. Thus there are numerous 
sorrows connected with the conscious¬ 
ness of personal guilt, which the Lord 
Jesus did not and cannot endure. (5.) 
He was not sinful, or a sinner, in any 
sense. He did not so take human 
j guilt upon him, that thd%ords sinful 
and sinner could with any propriety be 
1 applied to him. They are not applied 
to him any way in the Bible; but the 
language there is undeviating. It is, 
that in all senses he was holy and un¬ 
defiled. And yet language is often 
used on this subject which is horrible 
1 and but little short , of blasphemy, as 
if he was guilty, and as if he was even 
1 the greatest sinner in the universe, 
j I have heard language used which 
\ sent a thrill of horror to my heart; 
and language may be found in the 
writings of those who hold the doc¬ 
trine of imputation in the strictest 
sense, which is but little short of blas¬ 
phemy. I have hesitated whether I 
should copy expressions here on this 
subject from one of the greatest and 
best of men,—I mean Lutiiea, —to 
show the nature of the views which 
men sometimes entertain on the sub¬ 
ject of the imputation of sin to Christ. 
But as Luther deliberately published 
them to the world in his favourite 
book, which he used to call his 
“Catharine de Bora,” after the name 
of his wife ; and as similar views are 
sometimes entertained now; and as 
'it is important that such views should 
be held up to universal abhorrence,— 
no matter how respectable the source 
from which they emanate,—I will copy 
a few of his expressions on this sub¬ 
ject. “ And this, no doubt, all the 
prophets did foresee in spirit, that 
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Christ should become the areatcst 
transgressor, murderer, adulterer, 
thief, rebel, and blasphemer, that 

EVER WAS OR COULD BE IK THE WORLD. 

For he being made a sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world, is not now an 
innocent person and without sins ; is 
not now the Son of God, born of the 
Virgin Mary; but a sinner which 
hath and carrieth the sin of Paul, 
who was a blasphemer, an oppressor, 
and a persecutor ; of Peter, which 
denied Christ ; of David, which was 
an adulterer, a murderer, and caused 
the Gentiles to blaspheme the name 
of the Lord ; and, briefly, which hath 
and beareth all the sins of all men in 
his body : not that he himself com¬ 
mitted them, but for that he received 
them, being committed or done of ua, 
anddaid thedfolpon his own body, that 
he might make satisfaction for them 
with his own blood. Therefore, this 
general sentence of Moses comprehcnd- 
eth him also (albeit in his own person 
he was innocent), because it found him 
amongst sinners and transgressors 4 
like as the magistrate taketh him for , 
a thief, and punisheth him whom he j 
findeth among other thieves and trans- 1 
gressors, though he never committed 
any thing worthy of death. When 
the law, therefore, found him among 
thieves it condemned and killed him 
as a thief.'’ “ If thou wilt deny him 
to be a sinner and accursed, deny, also, 
that he was crucified and dead.” 

“ But if it ho not absurd to confess 
and believe that Christ was crucified 
between two thieves, then it is not j 
absurd to say that he was accursed, ) 

and OF ALL SINNERS, THE GREATEST.”* j 

“ God, our most merciful Father, sent j 
his only Son into the world, and laid ! 
upon him all the sins of ali men, say- | 
ing, be thou Peter, that denier ; Paul, J 
that persecutor, blasphemer, and cruel 
oppressor; David, that adulterer; that [ 
sinner which did eat the apple in para- ! 
dise ; that thief which hanged upon j 
the cross; and, briefly, be tjiou the! 
person which hath committed the sins 
of all men ; see, therefore, that thou 
pay and satisfy for them.”— Luther on 
the Galatians, chap. iii. 13. [pp. 213 
—215. Ed. Lond. 1838.] Luther was 
* The underscoring is mine. 


a great and holy man. He held, as 
firmly as any one can, to the personal 
holiness of the Redeemer. But this 
language shows how imperfect and 
erroneous views may warp the lan¬ 
guage of holy men ; and how those 
sentiments led him to use languago 
which is little less than Llasphemy. 
Indeed, wo cannot doubt that if 
Luther had heard this very language 
used by one of the numerous enemies 
of the gospel in his time, asapplioablo 
to the Saviour, he would have poured 
out the full torrent of his burning 
wrath, aud all the stern denunciation* 
of his most impassioned eloquence, on 
the head of the scoffer and the blas- 
[ phemer. It is singular, it is one of 
the remarkable facts in the history of 
nnnd, that a man with the New Tes¬ 
tament before him. and accustomed 
to contemplate daily its language, 
could over have allowed himself to 
i use expressions like these of the holy 
and unspotted Saviour. But what t« 
the meaning of the language of Paul, 
it will be asked, when he says that ho 
was “ made a curse for us ?" In reply, 

1 answer, that the meaning must bo 
ascertained from the passage which 
Paul quotes in support of his asser¬ 
tion, that Christ was ” made a curse 
for*us." That passage is, “ Cursed 
is every one that haugeth on a tree." 
This passage is found in Deut. xxi. 
23. It occurs in a law respecting ono 
who was hanged for a “ sin worthy of 
death,” ver. 22. Tho law was, that ho 
should ho buried tho same day, and 
that tho body should not remain sus¬ 
pended over the night, and it is added, 
as a reason for this, that " he that is 
hanged is accursed of God ;” or, as it 
is in the margin, " tho curso of God." 
The meaning is, that when ono wa* 
executed for crime in this manner, be 
vps the object of the Divine displea¬ 
sure and malediction. Regarded thus 
as an object accursed of God, thero 
was a propriety that the man who was 
executed for crime should be buried 
as soon as possible, that the offensive 
object Bhould be hidden from tho view. 
In quoting this passage, Paul leaves 
out the words " of God," and simply 
says, that the one who was hanged on 
a tree was held accursed. The sente 
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I of the passage before us i§, therefore* 
that .Tesira.waO'Bubjectea tp what’was 
regarded* as an accursed death. He 
t vat treaitd in his death as if he had 
been a criminal. lie was put to death 
in the same manner as he would have 
beenif he had himself bfecn guilty of 
• 'the violation of the law. Had ho been a 
w thief or A murderer; had ho committed 
t 8^ grossest qpd the blackest crimes, 
T this would have been the punishment 
| to vrltyftt he %ould have been sub- 
j jected. This was the mode of punish¬ 
ment adapted to those crimes, and he 
i was treated as if all these had been 
! committed by him. Or,ip, other words, 
I had he been guilty of all these, or any 
! of these, r 5 ho could not have been 
i treated in a more shameful and ig- 
[ nominious manner than he was ; nor 
could he have been subjected to a 
more cruel death. As has already 
been intimated, it docs not mean that 
j he was guilty, nor that he was not the 
i object of the approbation and love 
: of God, but that his death was the 
same that it would havo been if 
ho had boon the vilest of malefhc- 
. tors, and that that death was regarded 
by the law as accursed. It was by 
such-substituted sorrows that we are 
saved; and ho consented to die the 
most shameful and painful death, as 
if ho were the vilest malefactor, in 
order that the most guilty and vile of 
. the human race might be saved. In 
regard to the way in which his death 
is connected with our justification, see 
Note on chap. ii. 1G. It may bo ob¬ 
served, also, that the punishment of 
the cross was unknown to the Hebrews 
in the time of Moses, and that the 
' passage in Deut. xxi. 23, did not refer 
originally to that. Nor is it known 
that hanging criminals alive was prac¬ 
tised among the Hebrews. Those who 
were-guilty of great crimes were first 
stoned or otherwise put to death, and 
th«n their bodies were suspended for 
a few hours on a gibbet. In many 
cues, however, merely the head was 
appended after it had been severed 
from the body, Gen. xl. 17—19 ; Num. 
xxv. 4,5. Crucifixion was not known 
in the time of the giving of the law ; 
but the Jews gave such an extent to 
the law in Deut. xxi. 23, as to include 


this mode of punishment; see Johti \ 
xix. 31, seq. The force of the argu- | 
ment here, as used by the apostle j 
Paul, is, that if to be suspended on a 
gibbet stfter having been put to death, j 
was regarded as a curse, it should-not j 
be regarded as A curse in a less degree 
to be suspended alive on a cross, and 
to be put to d<$th in tjiis manner. If 
this intcrpretwjjpn of the passage be 
correct, then it follows that this should 
never be used as implying, in awy 
sense , that Christ was guilty * or, that 
he was ill-deserving, or that he was 
an object of the^livine displeasure, or 
that he poured out on him all his 
wrath, ife was, throughout, an object 
of the divine love and approbation. 
God never loved him more, or ap¬ 
proved what he did more, than when 
he gave himself to deatPon the cross. 
Ho had no hatred towards him; be 
had no displeasure to express towards 
him. And it is this which makes the 
atonement so wonderful and sb glo¬ 
rious. Had he been displeased with 
him ; had the Redeemer been pro¬ 
perly an object of his wrath ; had ho 
in any sense deserved those sorrows, 
thero would have been no merit in 
his sufferings ; thero would have been 
no atonement. What merit can thero 
be when one suffers only what he de¬ 
serves? - But what made the atone¬ 
ment so wonderful, so glorious, so 
benevolent; what made it an atone- 1 
ment at all , was, that innocenoe was 
treated as if it were guilt; that the 
most pure, and holy, and benevolent, 
and lovely being on earth should con¬ 
sent to bo treated, and should bo 
treated by God and man, as if he were 
the most vile and ill-deserving. This 
is the mystery of the atonement; this 
shows the wonders of the divind^bene- 
volencc ; this is thAnature of substi¬ 
tuted sorrow; and this lays\ the 
foundation for the offer of pardon, Vnd . 
for the hope of eternal salvation. - ^ 

[The gnrse. of the few Is doubtless the v 
sentence of condemnation it has pronounced ' 
against tinners, Christ being made a curse 
for us signifies, therefore, his appointment of 
God to endure the penalty denounced tytlhe 
law, in our room. Es interceptedithdcura 
that must have fallen on ut, and prinedus for 
ever, '(his quotation, and the original pas- 
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safe in Deuteronomy, certainly do intimate so wickedly of Christ, that he should be made 
■ something like wrafh or displeasure in the di- a curse. '—Luthers comment in loco. 

! vine mind - Our author's sriticism, here, seems The passage certainly does intimate, If there 
J to have but a slender foundation. He affirms, be any meaning in language, that Christ, at 
j that though Moses in Deut. xxi. 23, speaks substitute of tinner*, was accursed of God. 

I of the criminal that hung ou a tt**e being “ We cannot but consider his choosing to hang I 
| “ accursed of God,” Paul leaves out *of God," upon a tree, a situation declared by the cere, i 
| thereby intimating “ that Jeeus was subjected monial law to be accursed of God, as ihtended j 
j to what was regarded (by man) as an ae- to demonstrate to the world, that aftlMtab hr 
, cursed death." This criticism is employed to himself continued in nil things written IMhaL 
i get rid of the idea that the Htt'y Jesus was the law to do them, his death was not merely the 
1 object of the divine maMHHion. and gives infliction of human law upon an innncentmaflt 
opportunity for affirming, what is indeed true, but a suffering which in the sight uLGod was 
thftt never was Jesus regarded with greater penal. ■•—Hill, vol. ii. p. 1]?, 3d edit* JhWoed 
: complacency by his Father, than when he all the objections and difficulties w hich Mr. 

hung on the cross and died in the room of Barnes lias stated on this verse, would dis- 
; sinners. Yet some meaning mint he attached appear, if the distinction in the above quota. 

to those scriptures which allege, or seem to tion, and carefully marked also by Luther, 

1 allege, that the wrath of God was the bitterest were duly nttdhded to, via., that, between 
ingrediant in the Saviours cup: see his com- Christ, viewed in his own person, and viewed 
• plaints in the xxii.xl. lxix. and lxxx. Psalms, as the substitute of Rinners. By overlooking 
} Nor can the agony in the garden, and the ex- this distinction in such passages as flint before 
clamation on th^ross, be otherwise accounted us, we not only stumble at the doctrine of 
' for. Speaking n this last, an author of whom imputation, hut play into Hie hands of the 
America has some reason to boast, says, “In Sociuians, and well nigh yield the fortress 
the language of the psalmist, God hid his face to them; it being just about as difficult to 
from him, that is, if 1 mistake not, withdrew suppose that an innocent being ran stiller 
from him wholly, those manifestations of for sin, as that sin should be imputed to him. 
supreme complacency in his character mid “ Many expositors,” Mr. Scott lias well ob- 
1 conduct, which he had always before made- served, “ who contend against the imputft- 
As this was in itself a most distressing testi- ti«n of Christ's righteousness to believers, in 
| mony of the divine anger against sin, so it is disputing against Sociniaii# argue for the 
naturally imagined, and I think, when we are vicarious sullerings of Christ iu our stead, 
informed that it pleased Jehovah to bruise Now what is this but imputation V Ik, though 
him, directly declared in the scriptures, that perfectly holy, paid the debt which cr sinners 
this manifestation was accompanied by other had contracted. It was exacted and he be- 
disclosures of the anger of God against sin, fame answerable; ire sinners, on believing, are 
and against him as the substitute of sinners/*— made tlie righteousness of God in him. and 
f/wight's sermon on the Priesthood of Christ, receive the inheritance which he merited. 

It is not with very much reason or modesty, This then is a reciprocal imputation.''—Com. 
therefore, that the commentator objects to the tnent»« loco. The objections which our author 
passage being understood as in avy sense im- has again in this place urged against the doc- 
plying that God “poured out on Christ all his trine of imputation, have already been con- 
wratbp’juch certainly was the fact. And the sidered, in previous supplementary Notes; see 
simple omission by Paul here of the words *• of on 2 Cor. v. 21; Bom. iv. v. throughout. It j 
Uod” is tooslender ground for the assertion, »* never supposed, for a moment, by the ndvo- 
tliat that awful truth is not only not affirmed cates of that doctrine, that Christ was person- 
by him, but tacitly denied. ally guilty, or that he was guilty in any other 

But this Extraordinary criticism is by no sense than having sin charged on him, and 
means neW. Luther thus speaks of it os nn being in consequence thereof under obligation 
objection In his day, "that Paul omitted this to suffer the penalty. 

word (of God) which J$>in Moses-—therefore A word now on Luthers language, wfal^h 
they ask this question, Tiow this sentence may seuds such a thrill of horror to the fortune*, 
be applied to Christ, that ho is accursed of tator's heart, although ho knew all tho Whiic 
God, and hanged on a tree, seeing that he is that the reformer was m zealous for thaopot- 
no malefactor or thief, but righteous and holy? less purity of the 'ledeemer as himself. Luther 
“ Thia,” says the reformer—and the language was the great I-vlver of a forgotten, though 
may be held as his reply to much that is said vital, doctrine; a doctrine which he believed 
of him above—" this may peradventure move to be “articulua stantis vel cadeutis ecclesUe," 
the staple and the ignorant, tliinking that the vis. the doctrine of justification by faith, 
Sophistyrs do speak it not only wittily, but through the imputed righteousness of Christ, 
also eery godly, and thereby do defend the With this was inseparably connected the ira- 
bononr and glory of Christ, and give warning pntation of our sin to him. Considering the 
to all to beware that they think not importance of this doctrine, and the almost 
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14 That • the Messing of Abra¬ 
ham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ; that we' 

a Ho.4.9,16. 

universal neglect into which it had fallen, it is 
not to be wondered at, that Luther should 
.express himself strongly on the subject, nor 
do those authors increase their claim on our 
confidence, who depart very far from the doc¬ 
trine of the reformation on this subject. 
Luthers expressions may possibly be too 
strong, but might the same charge not be 
brought against the words of that Hpostle, 
who has ventured to affirm, not that Christ 
has been mnde a sinner but sin itBelf, in the 
v ery abstract, as if no force of language could 
bo too much on such a subject; see 2 Cor. v. 
21, supplementary Note, in which the common 
rendering of “sin-offering," by which this 
passage is weakened, is shown to be inadmis¬ 
sible. To the same effect, we are entitled 
to cite this vpry passage, notwithstanding 
every attempt to distort it, in which Paul not 
only says that Christ was accursed, but a curse, 
for ret, as in the other place 

' for rwXss. Moreover, the reader 

will find, if he choose to consult Luther’s 
commentary, that he takes great care toaffirm 
* that Christ is innocent as concerning his own 
person,” so that mistake is impossible. It is 
worthy of notice, too, that the reason why ho 
has introduced such names as thief, malefac¬ 
tor, &c., is that Buch were the parties who 
were hanged on a tree under the law, and the 
“Sophisters" had asked how this sentence 
could be applied to Christ, who was no thief 
or malefactor ? He resolves it by a reference 
to the doctrine of imputation, and affirms that 
Christ “ sustained the person" or stood in the 
room of such. Nor does our author do great 
justice to the reformer in his second and third 
quotation. Immediately before the sentence 
beginning “ if thou wilt deny," &r.., Luther 
has, “ But some man will say it is very absurd 
; and slanderous to call the Son of God accursed 
i 6inner;" and to this the sentence quoted is an 
■ answer—an answer to the very objection in 
the commentary, and therefore ought injustice 
to have been placed in that light,»when it 
affirms no more than that the fact of Christ 
being crucified and dead, necessarily implied 
that eta was charged to his account, otherwise, 
nnder the administration of a just God, these 
things never could have happened to him. The 
same remarks apply to the third quotation, 
which is but part of one and the same 
sentence with the second, and the reader has 
ouly to consult the commentary of Luther 
to be satisfied on the point.] 

14. That the blessing of Abraham. 
The blessing which Abraham enjoyed, 
to wit, that of being justified by faith. 


might receive the promise b of the 
Spirit through faith. 

15 Brethren, I speak after the 

b Is.44.3; Eze.36.27; Joel 2.28,29. 

% Might come on the Gentiles. As 
well as on the Jews. Abraham was 
blessed in this manner before he was 
circumcised (Rom. iv. 11), and the 
same blessing might be imparted to 
others also who were not circumcised; 
see this argument illustrated in the 
Notes on Rom. iv. 10—12. Through 
Jesus Christ. Since he has been 
made a curse for all, and since he had 
no exclusive reference to the Jews or 
to any other class of men, all may 
come and partake alike of the benefits 
of his salvation, That we might re¬ 
ceive the promise of the Spirit. That 
all wo who are Christian converts. 
The promise of the Spirit, or the 
promised Spirit, is here put for all 
the blessings connected with the 
Christian religion.. It includes evi¬ 
dently the miraculous agency of the 
Holy Spirit; and all his influences in 
renewing the heart, in sanctifying the 
soul, and in comforting the people of 
God. These influences had been ob¬ 
tained in virtue of the sufferings and 
death of the Lord Jesus in the place 
of sinners, and these influences wore 
the sum of all the blessings promised 
by the prophets. 

15. Brethren, 1 speak after the 
manner of men. I draw an illustra¬ 
tion from what actually occurs among 
men. The illustration is, that when 
a contract or agreement is made by 
men involving obligations and pro¬ 
mises, no one can add to it or take 
from it. It will remain as it was ori¬ 
ginally made. So with God. He 
made a solemn promise to Abraham. 
That promise pertained to his pos¬ 
terity. The blessing was connected 
with that promise, and it was of the 
nature of a compact with Abraham. 
But if so, then this could not be ef¬ 
fected >y the law which was four hun¬ 
dred years after, and the law must 
have been givon to secure some dif¬ 
ferent object from that designed by 
the promise made to Abraham, ver. 
19. But the promise made to Abra¬ 
ham Ttya designed to secure the ‘‘in- 
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manner of men; Though it be tmt 
a man’s 1 covenant, yet if it be 

1 testament. 

i lieritancc,” or the favour of God ; and 
! if bo, then the same thing could not 
be secured by the observance of the 
law, since there could not be two ways 
so unlike each other of obtaining the 
same thing. God cannot have two 
ways of justifying and saving men ; 
aifd if he revealed a mode to Abra¬ 
ham, and that mode was by faith, then 
it could not be by the observance of 
the law which was given so long after. 
The main design of the argument and 
the illustration here (ver. 15, seq.) is 
to show that the promise made to 
: Abraham was by no means made void 
by the giving of the law*! The law 
; had another design, which did not 
interfere with the promise made to 
Abraham. That stood on its own 
merits, irrespective of the demands 
and the design of the law. It is 
possible, as Rosenmullcr suggests, 
that Paul may have had his eye on an 
objection to his view. The objection 
may havo been that there wore im¬ 
portant acts of legislation which suc- 
i ceeded the promiso made to Abraham, 
j and that that promise must have boon 
superseded by the giving of tho law. 
To this he replies that the Mosaic law 
given at a late period could riot take 
away or nullify a solemn promise made 
i to Abraham, but that it was intended 
I for a different object. % Though it be 
but a man's covenant. A compact or 
agreement between man and man. 
Even in such a case no ono can add 
to it or take from it. The argument 
hero is, that Buch a covenant or agree¬ 
ment must bo much less important 
than a promiso made by God. But 
even that could not be annulled. How 
much less, therefore, could a cove¬ 
nant made by God be treated as if it 
were vain. The word covenant here 
(tixJMxv) is in tho margin rendered 
“ Testament i. e. will. So Tindal 
renders it. Its proper classioal signi¬ 
fication is will or testament, though 
! in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament it is the word which is 
used to denote a covenant or compact; 

| tee Note, Acts iii. 25. He*© it is 


confirmed, no man disannulled, or 
^iddeth thereto. 

used in the proper sense of the word j 
covenant, or compact; a mutual • 
agreement between man and man. 
The idea is, that where such a cove¬ 
nant exists ; where tho faith of a man 
is solemnly pledged in this manner.no 
change can be made in the agreement. 

It is ratified, and firm, and final, If 
it be confirmed. By a seal or other¬ 
wise. ^1 No man disannnllrth, Ac. 

It must stand. No one can change it. 
No new conditions can lie annexed ; 
nor can there bo any drawing hack 
from its terms. It binds the parties 
to a faithful fulfilment of all ti e con¬ 
ditions. This is well understood 
among men ; ami tho apostle nays that 
the same thing must take place in re¬ 
gard to God. 

1 (5. Now to Abraham and his seed. 
To him and his posterity. 1- Were the 
promises made. The promise here 
referred to was that which is recorded l 
in Gen. xxii. 17, Iff. “ In blessing I 
will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven, and us the sand which is upon 
tho sea-shore ; and m thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth bo blessed.” 
i He eaith not, And to seeds, as of 
j many, but as of one, Ac. Ho does 
| not use the plural term, as if the pro- 
i raise extended to many persons, but ‘ 
j he spoaks in tho singular number, as ] 
if but one was intended ; and that ono 
must be the Messiah. Such is Paul’s 
interpretation ; such is evidently the 
sentiment which ho intends to convey, 
and the argument which he intends to 
urge. He designs evidently to bo un¬ 
derstood as affirming that in the use 
of the singular number r*t{/** (seed), 
iifstead of the plural rvic/Amr* (seed*), 
there is a fair ground of argument to 
demonstrate that the promiso related 
to Christ or the Messiah, and to him 
primarily if not exclusively. Now no 
one ever probably read this passage 
without feeling a difficulty, and with¬ 
out asking himself whether this itrgu- 
ment is sound, and is worthy a man of 
candour, and especially of an inspired 
man. Somo of the difficulties in tho 
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16 Now to Abraham * and his 
seed were the promises made. He^ 
a Ge. 12.3,7; 17.7. 


saith not, And to seeds, as of many; 
but as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ. 


passage are these. (1.) The promise 
referred to in Genesis seems to have 
related to the posterity of Abraham 
at largo, without any particular re¬ 
ference to an individual. It is to his 
seed ; his descendants ; to all his seed 
or posterity. Such would be the fair 
and natural interpretation should it bo 
read by hundreds or thousands of per¬ 
sons who had never heard of the in¬ 
terpretation hefre put upon it by Paul. 
(2.) The argument of the apostle 
seems to proceed on the supposition 
that the word “ seed ” (v-riffiec), i. e. 
posterity, here cannot refer to more 
than one person. If it had, says he, 
it would bo in the plural number. 
But the fact is, that the word is often 
used to denote posterity at largo ; to 
refer to descendants without limita¬ 
tion, just as the word posterity is with 
us; and it is a fact, moreover, that 
the word is not used in the plural at 
all to denote a posterity, the singular 
form being constantly employed for 
that purpose. Any one who will open 
Tromm’s Concordance to the Septu- 
agint, or Schmids’ on the New Tes¬ 
tament, will see the most amplo con¬ 
firmation of this remark. Indeed the 
plural form of the word is never used 
except in this place in Galatians. 
The difficulty, therefore, is, that the 
remark here of Paul appears to be a 
trick of argument, or a quibble more 
worthy of a trifling Jewish Rabbi, 
than of a grave reasoner or an in¬ 
spired man. I have stated this diffi- 
; oulty freely, just as I suppose it has 
j struck hundreds of minds, because I do 
not wish to shrink from any real diffi¬ 
culty in examining the Bible, but to 
see whether it can be fairly met. In 
meeting it, expositors have resorted 
to various explanations, most of them, 
as it seems to me, unsatisfactory, and 
it is not necessary to detail them. 
Bishop Burnet. Doddridge, and some 
others suppose that the apostle means 
to say that the promises made to 
Abraham were not only appropriated 
to one class of bis descendants, that is, 
to those by Isaac, but that they cen¬ 


tred in one illustrious person, through 
whom all the rest are made partakers 
of the blessings of the Abrahamic 
covenant. This Doddridge admits the 
apostle says in “ bad Greek” but still 
he supposes that this is the true ex¬ 
position. Noessett and Rosenmuller 
suppose that by the word vri^a. (seed) 
here, is not meant the Messiah, but 
Christians in general; the body of 
believers. But this is evidently in 
contradiction of the apostle, who ex¬ 
pressly affirms that Christ waB in¬ 
tended. It is also liable to another 
objection that is fatal to the opinion. 
The very point of the argument of 
tho apostle is, that the singular and 
not the plural form of tho word is 
used, and that therefore an individual , 
and not a collective body or a number 
of individuals, is intended. But ac¬ 
cording to this interpretation the re¬ 
ference it, in fact, to a numerous body 
of individuals, to tho whole body of 
Christians. Jerome affirms that the 
apostle made use of a false argument, 
which, although it might appear well 
enough to the stupid Galatians, would 
not be approved by wise or learned men. 
— Chandler. Borger endeavours to 
show that this was in accordance with 
the mode of speaking and writing 
among the Hebrews, and especially 
that tho Jewish Rabbis were accus¬ 
tomed to draw an argument like this 
from the singular number, and that 
the Hebrew word seed is often 
used by them in this, manner; see his 
remarks as quoted by Bloomfield in 
loc. But the objection to this is, that 
though this might be common, yet it 
is not the less a quibble on the word, 
for certainly the very puerile reason¬ 
ing of the Jewish Rabbis is no good 
authority on which to vindicate the 
authority of an apostle. Locke and 
Clarke suppose that this refers to 
Christ as the spiritual head of the 
mystical body, and to all believer* in 
him. Le Clerc supposes that it is an 
allegorical kind of argument, that was 
fitted to convince the Jews only, who 
were accustomed to this kind of rea- 
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soiling. I do not know but this solu¬ 
tion may be satisfactory to many 
minds, and that it is capable of vindi¬ 
cation, since it is not easy to say how 
far it is proper to make use of methods 
of argument used by an adversary in 
order to convince them. The atyu- 
menturn ad liomincm is certainly al¬ 
lowable to a certain extent, when 
designed to show the legitimate ten¬ 
dency of the principles advanced by 
an opponent. But here there is no 
evidence that Paul was reasoning with 
an adversary, lie was showing the 
Galatians, not the Jews, what was the 
truth, and justice to the character of 
the apostle requires us to suppose 
that he would make use of only such 
arguments as are in accordance 
with the eternal principles of truth, 
and such as may be seen to be true 
in all countries and at all times. 
The question then is, whether tin* 
argument of the apostle hero drawn 
from tho use of the singular word 
owiyxa (seed), is one that can be soon 
to be sound ? or is it a mere quibble, 
as Jerome and Le C’lcrc suppose ? or 
is it to be left to be presumed to have 
had a force which we cannot now 
trace ? for this is possible. Socrates J 
and Plato may have used arguments 
j of a subtile nature, based on some nice 
' distinctions of words which were per- 
j fectly sound, but which we, from our 
! necessary ignorance of the delicate 
! shades of meaning in the language, 

{ cannot now understand. Perhaps 
j the following remarks may show that 
| there is real force and propriety in 
I the position which tho apostle takes 
j here. If not, then I confess my in- 
1 ability to explain the passage. (1.) 
j There can be no reasonable objection 
1 to the opinion that the promise origi- 
I nally made to Abraham included the 
i Messiah, and tho promised blessings 
were to descend through him. This 
is so often affirmed in the New Tes¬ 
tament, that to deny it would be to 
deny the repeated declarations of the 
sacred writers, and to make war on 
the whole structure of the Bible ; see 
particularly Rom. iv.; comp. John viii. 
56. If this general principle be ad- 
I roitted, it will remove much perplexity 
| from the controversy. (2.) The pro¬ 


mise made to Abraham (Gen. xxii. 
18), “ and in thy seed (■pnta, Sept. i» 
rtripfAitri cov, where the words both 
in Ileb. and in Gr. are in the singular i 
number) shall ull the nations of the ! 
earth be blessed,” cannot refer to all j 
the seed or the posterity of Abraham 
taken collectively, lie had two sons. 
Isaac by Rebecca, and Jshmacl by 
llagar, besides numerous descend¬ 
ants by Keturah ; Gen. xxv. J. seq. 
Through a large part of these no par¬ 
ticular blessings descended on the hu- 1 
man family, and there is no sense in i 
which all the families of the earth are 
particularly blessed in them. On any 
supposition, therefore, there must have 
been some limitation of the promise ; 
or the word “ seed ” was intended to 
include only some portion of his des¬ 
cendants, whether a particular branch 
or an individual, does not yet appear. 

It must have referred to a part only 
of the posterity of Abraham, hut to : 
what part is to be learned only by ' 
subsequent revelations. (3.) It was 
the intention of God to confine the 1 
blessing to one branch of the family, 1 
to Isaac and his descendants. The , 
peculiar promised blessing was to bo j 
through him, and not. through the | 
family of JiJuuael. This intention is j 
often expressed, Gen. xvii. 19—21 ; ■ 
xxi. 12 ; xxv. 11 ; comp. Horn. ix. 7 ; j 
Ileb. xi. 18. Thus the original pro- ! 
mise of a blessing through the poster- 1 
ity of Abraham became somewhat 
narrowed down, so as to show that ' 
there was to be a limitation of the , 
promise to a particular portion of his ■ 
posterity. (4.) If the promise had f 
referred to the two brandies of the ! 
family; if it had been intended to in¬ 
clude Islimael as well as Isaac, then | 
some term would have been used that j 
would have expressed this. So unlike j 
jsrcrc Isaac and Islimael ; so different j 
in the circumstances of their birth ami i 
their future life ; so dissimilar were ] 
tho prophecies respecting them, that j 
it might bo said that their descend- j 
ants were two races of men ; and in j 
scripture the race of Ishmael ceased 
to be Bpokcn of as the descendants or ! 
the posterity of Abraham. There was . 
a sense in which the posterity of Isaac j 
was regarded as the seed or posterity 
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of Abraham in which the descendants 
of Ishmael were not; and the term 
ffvritftm, or “ seed ” therefore properly 
designated the posterity of Isaac. It 
might be said, then, that the promise 
“ to thy seed ” did not refer to the 
two races, as if he had said rrif/A*r», 
“ seeds,” but to one {vri^et), “ the 
seed ” of Abraham, by way of emi¬ 
nence. (5.) This promise was subse¬ 
quently narrowed down still more, so 
as to include only one portion of the 
descendants of Isaac. Thus it was 
limited to the posterity of Jacob, Esau 
being excluded; subsequently the 
peculiar blessing was promised to the 
family of Judah, one of the twelve 
sons of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10) ; in sub¬ 
sequent times it was still further nar¬ 
rowed down or limited to the family 
of Jesse ; then to that of David ; then 
to that of Solomon, until it terminated 
in the Messiah. The original inten¬ 
tion of the promise was that there 
should be a limitation, and that limita¬ 
tion was made from age to age, until 
it terminated in -the Messiah, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By being thus 
narrowed down from ago to age, and 
limited by successive revelations, it 
was shown that the Messiah was emi¬ 
nently intended,—which is what Paul 
says here. The promise was indeed 
at first general, and the term used 
was of the most general nature; but 
it was shown from time to time that 
God intended that it should be ap¬ 
plied only to one branch or portion of 
the family of Abraham ; and that limi¬ 
tation was finally so made as to ter¬ 
minate in the Messiah. This I take to 
be the meaning of this very difficult 
passage of scripture; and though it may 
not be thought that all the perplexities 
are removed by these remarks, yet I 
trust they will be seen to be so far re¬ 
moved as that it will appear that there- 
is real force in the argument of the 
apostle, and that it is not a mere trick 
of argument, or a quibble unworthy of 
him as an apostle and a man. 

[Whatever may be thought of this solution 
of the difficulty, the author has certainly given 
more than due prominence to the objections 
that are supposed to lie against the apostle’B 
argument. Whatever license a writer in the 
American Biblical Repository, or such like 
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work, might take, it certainly is not wise in 

a commentary intended for Sabbath Schools 
to affirm, that the great difficulty of the pas¬ 
sage is “ that the remark here of Paul appears 
to be a trick of argument, or a quibble more 
worthy of a trifling Jewish Rabbi than of a 
grave reasoner and an inspired man,” and 
then to exhibit such a formidable array of ob- 
jection, and behind it a defence comparatively 
feeble, accompanied with the acknowledg¬ 
ment that if that be not sufficient the author 
cun do no more! These objections, moreover, 
are not only stated “fairly’ but strongly, an^ 
something more than strongly; so that while 
in the end the authority of the apostle is ap¬ 
parently vindicated, the effect is such, that 
the reader, unaccustomed to such treatment 
of inspired men, is tempted to exclaim, “ non 
tali nuxilio, nec defensoribus istis, tempus 
rget.” Indeed we are surprised that, with 
Bloomfield and Borger before him, the author 
should ever have made some of the assertions 
which are set down under this text. As to 
objection first, it does not matter what inter¬ 
pretation hundreds and thousands of persons 
would naturally put on the passage in Genesis, 
since, the authority of nn inspired apoBtle must 
be allowed to settle its meaning against them 
all. The second objection affirms, that “the 
word <rxitr*x is not used in the plural at all to 
denote a posterity,” on which Bloomfield thus 
remarks, “ it has been denied that the word 
is ever used in the plural, except to denote 
the seeds of vegetables. And the same asser¬ 
tion lias been made respecting ofrt^uet. But 
the former position merely extends to the Old 
Testament, which only contains a fragment 
and small part of the Hebrew language. So 
that it cannot be proved that was never 
used in the plural to denote sons, races. As 
to the latter assertion it is unfounded; for 
though o-xtfux is used in the singular as a 
noun of multitude, to denote several children, 
yet it is sometimes used in the plural to sig¬ 
nify several sons of the same family; as in 
Soph. (Ed. Col. 599, •yvt «j uZjt y lifts 

r£v if&xursu e*i(u*Txv." 

The elaborate Latin Note of Borger, paft of 
which is quoted in Bloomfield, will giye com¬ 
plete satisfaction to the student who may wish 
thoroughly to examine this place. He main¬ 
tains, 1st. That though the argument of the 
apostle may not be founded exactly on the use 
of the singular number, yet the absurdity of 
his application of the passage in Genesis to the 
Messiah, would have been obvious if, instead of 
the singular the plural had been used, “ si non 
r*i(f**T»tned mentiofuisset facta;" 

from which he justly concludes, that at all 
events “numerum cum hac explications non 
pugnare." 2nd. The word is in certain 
places understood of one man only (de uno ho- 
mine) and therefore may be so here. 8rd. The 
apostle, arguing with Jews, employs an argu- 
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17 And this I say, That tlie 
covenant that was confirmed before 
of God in Christ, the law which « 

_a Ex.12.40,41. 

ment to which they were accustomed to at¬ 
tach importance; for they laid great stress on 
the respective use of the singular and plural 
number ; which argument, indeed, would be 
liable to the objections stated against it by Mr. 
Barnes, if the thing to be proven rested en¬ 
tirely on this ground, and had not, besides, its 
foundation in the actual truth of the rase. If 
the singular number in this place rcaXly had 
that force attached to it which the apostle de¬ 
clares, and if the Jews were influenced In 
other matters by arguments of this kind, it 
was certainly both lawful and wise to reason 
j with them after their own fashion. 4th. 
j What Is still more to the |H>int, the Jewish 
writers themselves frequently use the word 
not only of one man, but especially of the 
Messiah, “non tantum devnohomine, sed im¬ 
primis etiam de Messia exponere solent." 

On the whole, the objections against the 
reasoning on this passage, are raised in defi¬ 
ance of apostolical interpretation. But, a* 
has been well observed, “the apostle, to say 
nothing of his inspiration, might be supposed 
to be better qualified to decide on a point of 
this kind, than auy modern philologist.”— 
Bloomfield i» loco. 

17. The covenant which was con¬ 
firmed before of God. By God, in his 
promise to Abraham. It was confirm¬ 
ed before tho giving of the law. The 
confirmation was the solemn promise 
which God made to him. 5f hi Christ. 
With respect to the Messiah ; a cove¬ 
nant relating to him, and which pro¬ 
mised that ho should descend from 
Abraham. The word “ in,” in the 
phrase “ in Christ,” does not quite ex¬ 
press the meaning of the Greek tit 
Xptrrov. That means rather “ unto 
Cnrist;”or unto the Messiah; that 
i is, the covenant had respect to him. 

| This is a common signification of the 
] preposition tit. 51 The law. The 
I law given by God to Moses on mount 
Sinai. 51 Which 'was four hundred 
\ and thirty years after. In regard to 
the difficulties which have been felt 
respecting the chronology referred to 
here ; see the. Note on Acts vii. 6. 
The exact time here referred to was 
! probably when Abraham was called, 

J and when the promise was first made 
1 to him. Assuming that as the time 
| referred to, it is not difficult to make 


was four hundred and thirty years > 
after, cannot disannul, that it should I 
make -fhe promise of none effect. I 

.. j 

out the period of four hundred and 1 
thirty years. That promise was made 
when Abraham was soventy-fnc years 
old; (ion. xii. 3, 4. From that time 
to the birth of Isaac, when Abraham 
was a hundred years old, was twenty- 
five years ; Gen. xxi. A. Isaac was . 
sixty when Jacob was horn; Gen. x\v. 
20. Jacob went into Kgypt when ho j 
was one hundred and thirty years old ; 
Gen. xlvii. 1). And tho Israelites so¬ 
journed there, according to the Sep- 
tiiagint (Kx. xii. -JO), two hundred 
and fifteen years, which completes the 
number ; soo Doddridge, Whitby, and 
Bloomfield. This was doubtless tho 
common computation in the time of J 
Paul; and as his argument did not 
depend at all on the exactness of the : 
reckoning, lie took the estimate which 
was in common use, without pausing 
or embarrassing himself by an inquiry 
whether it was strictly accurate or 
not. IIis argument was the same, 
whether tho law was given four bun* ; 
dred and thirty years after the pro- • 
mine, or only two hundred years. The j 
argument is, that a law given after j 
the solemn promise which had been 
made and confirmed, could not make , 
that promise void. It would still he 
binding according to the original in¬ 
tention ; and the law must have been 
given for some purpose entirely dif¬ 
ferent from that of the promise. No 
one can doubt the soundness of this I 
argument. The promise to Abraham . 
was of the nature of a compact. But 
no law given by one of the parties to , 
a treaty or compact can disannul it. , 
Two nations make a treaty of peace, 

,involving solemn promises, pledges, ! 
and obligations. No law made after- , 
wards by one of the nations can dis¬ 
annul or change that treaty. Two j 
men make a contract with solemn 
pledges and promises. No act of one 
of the parties can chan go that, or ; 
alter the conditions. So it was with f 
the covenant between God and Abra- ■ 
ham. Garni iqAdc to him solemn pro- | 
miscs which eould not be affected by j 
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18 For if ° the inheritance be of 
the law, it is no more of prpmise : 
but God gave it to Abrahkm by- 
promise. 

19 Wherefore then serveth the 

a Rom.4.14. b Ro.5.20. cver.16. j 


a future giving of a law. God would 
feel himself to be under the most so¬ 
lemn obligation to fulfil all the pro¬ 
mises which he had made to him. 

18. For if the inheritance. The in¬ 
heritance promised to Abraham. The 
sum of the promise was, that “he 
should be the heir of the worldsee 
Rom. iv. 13, and the Note on that 
verse. To that heirship or inheritance 
Paul refers here, and says that it was 
an essential part of it that it was to 
be in virtue of the promise made to 
him, and not by fulfilling the law. 

Be o/ the law. If it be by observ¬ 
ing the law of Moses; or if it -come in 
any way by the fulfilling of law. This 
is plain. Yet the Jews contended 
that the blessings of justification and 
salvation were to be in virtue of the 
observance of the law of Moses. But 
if so, says Paul, then it could not be 
by the promise made to Abraham, 
since there could not be two ways of 
obtaining the same blessing, But 
God gave it to Abraham by 'promise. 
That, says Paul, is a settled point. It 
is perfectly clear; and that is to be 
held as an indisputable fact, that the 
blessing was given to Abraham by a 
promise. That promise was confirmed 
and ratified hundreds of years before 
the law was given, and the giving of 
the law could not affect it. But that 
promise was, that he would be the 
ancestor of the Messiah, and that in 
h im all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed. Of course, if they were to 
be blessed in this way, then it was not, 
to be by the observance of the law, 
and the law must have been given for 
a different purpose. What that was, 
he states in the following verses. 

19. Wherefore then serveth the 
law ? This is obviously an objection 
which might be urged to the reason¬ 
ing which the apostle had pursued. It 
was verytobvious to ask, if the princi¬ 
ples which he had laid down were 


law? * It was added because of 
transgressions, till the seed 0 should 
come to whom the promise was 
made; and it was ordained by 
angels d in the hand e of a Mediator. 

d Ac.7.53; He.2.2. e Ex.20.19-22; De. 

.■*.22—31. 

correct, of what use was the law? 
Why was it given at all? Why were 
there so many wonderful exhibitions 
of the Divine power at its promulga* 
tion? Why were there so many com¬ 
mendations of it in the Scriptures? 
And why were there so many injunc¬ 
tions to obey it? Are all these to be 
regarded as nothing; and is the law 
to be esteemed as worthless ? To all 
this, the apostle replies that the law 
was not useless, but that it was givfn 
by God for great and important pur¬ 
poses, and especially for purposes 
closely connected with the fulfilment 
of the promise made to Abraham and 
the work of the Mediator. If It was 
added (*po<nri$n). It was appended 
to all the previous institutions and 
promises. It was an additional ar¬ 
rangement on the part of God for 
great and important purposes. It 
was an arrangement subsequent to the 
giving of the promise, and was in¬ 
tended to secure important advanta¬ 
ges until the superior arrangement 
under the Messiah should be intro¬ 
duced, and was with reference to that. 
If Because of transgressions .> On ac¬ 
count of transgressions, or with re¬ 
ference to them. The meaning is, 
that the law was given to show the 
true nature of transgressions, or to 
show what was sin. It was not to re¬ 
veal a way of justification, but it was 
to disclose the true nature of sin; to 
deter men from committing it; to de¬ 
clare its penalty; to convince men of 
it, and thus to be “ ancillary" to, and 
preparatory to the work of redemption 
through the Redeemer. This is the 
true account of the law of God as 
given to apostate man, and this use of 
the law still exists. .This effect of 
the law is accomplished, (i.) By show¬ 
ing us what God requires, and what 
is duty. It is the straight rule of 
what is right; and to depart from 
that is the measure of wrong. (2.) It 
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shows us the nature and extent of 
transgression by showing us how far 
we have departed from it. (8.) It 
shows what is tho just penalty of 
transgression, and is thus fitted to re¬ 
veal its true nature. (4.) It is fitted 
to produce conviction for sin, and thus 
shows how evil and bitter a thing 
transgression is; see Notes on Roin. 
iv. 15; vii. 7—11. (5.) It thus shows 
its own inability to justify and save 
men, and is a preparatory arrange¬ 
ment to lead men to the cross of the 
Redeemer; see Note on ver. 24. At 
a the same time, (6.) The law was given 
with reference to transgressions in or¬ 
der to keep men from transgression. It 
was designed to restrain and control 
them by its denunciations, and by the 
fo&r of its threatened penalties. When 
Paul says that the law was given on 
account of transgressions, we are not 
to suppose that this was the sole use 
of the law; but that this was a main 
or leading purpose. It may accom¬ 
plish many other important purposes 
(Calvin ), but this is one leading de¬ 
sign. And this design it still accom¬ 
plishes. It shows men their duty. It 
reminds them of their guilt. It 
teaches them how far they have 
wandered from God. It reveals to 
them the penalty of disobedience. It 
shows them that justification by the 
law is impossible, and that there must 
be some other way by which men must 
be saved. And since these advantages 
are derived from it, it is of importance 
that that law should be still proclaimed, 
and that its high demands and its pe¬ 
nalties should be constantly held up 
to the view of men. *|f Till the seed 
should come, <fcc. The Messiah, to 
whom the promise particularly ap¬ 
plied; see ver. 16. It is not implied 
here that the law would be of no use 
after that, but that it would accom¬ 
plish important purposes before that. 
A large portion of the laws of Moses 
would then indeed cease to be bind¬ 
ing. They wore given to accomplish 
important purposes among the Jews 
until the Messiah should come, and 
then they would give way to the more 
important institutions of the gospel. 
But the moral law would continue to 
accomplish valuable objects after his 


advent, in showing men the nature of 
transgression and leading them to the 
cross of Christ. The essential idea 
of Paul here is, that the whole ar¬ 
rangement of tho Mosaic economy, 
including all his laws, was with refer¬ 
ence to tho Messiah. It was a part 
of a great and glorious whole. It was 
not an independent thing. It did not 
stand by itself. It was incomplete 
and in many respects unintelligible 
until he came—as one part of a tally 
is unmeaning and useless until the 
other is found. In itself it did not 
justify or save men, but it served to 
introduce a ^system by which they 
could be saved. It contained no pro¬ 
visions for justifying men, but it was 
in the design of God an essential part 
of a system by which they could be 
saved. It was not a whole in itself, 
but it was a part of a glorious whole, 
and led to the completion and fulfil¬ 
ment of the entiro scheme by which 
the race could be justified and brought 
to heaven. ^ And it was ordained 
by angels. That is, the law was or¬ 
dained by angels. The word ordained 
hero (harayi/s) usually means to ar¬ 
range; to dispose in order; and is 
commonly used with reference to the 
marshalling of an army. In regard to 
the sentiment here that the law was 
ordained by angels, sec the Note on 
Acts vii. 53. The Old Testament 
makes no montion of the presence of 
angels at the giving of the law, but it 
was a common opinion among the 
Jews that the law was given by the 
instrumentality of angels, and ar¬ 
ranged by them ; and Paul speaks in 
accordance witli this opinion ; comp. 
Hob. ii. 2. The sentiment here is 
that the law was prescribed, ordered, 
or arranged by the instrumentality of 
the angels; an opinion, certainly, 
which none can prove not to be true. 
*In itself considered, there is no more 
absurdity in the opinion that the law 
of God should bo given by the agency 
of angels, than there«s that it should 
be done by the instrumentality of man. 
In the Septuagint (Deut. xxxiii. 2) 
there is an allusion of tho same kind. 
The Hebrew is, “ From his right hand 
went a fiery law for them.” The LXX. 
render this, “ llis angels with him on 
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] his right handcomp. Joseph. Ant. 
j xv. 5, 8. That angels were present 
j at the giving of the law is more than 
j implied, it is believed*, in two passages 
I of the Old Testament. The one is 
that which is referred to above, and a 
part of which the translators of the 
Septuagint expressly apply, to angels; 
Deut. xxxiii. 2. The Hebrew is, 

; “ Jkhovah came from Sinai, and rose 
; up from Seir unto them; he shined 
forth from mount Paron, and he came 
[literally] with ten thousands of holi¬ 
ness;” that is, with his holy ten 
thousands, or with his holy myriads 
(snp naan’s). By the holy myriads 
here mentioned what can be meant 
but the angels ? The word “ holy” in ! 
the Scriptures is not. given to storms 
and winds and tempests; and the na¬ 
tural interpretation is, that he was 
attended with vast hosts of intelligent 
beings. The same sentiment is found 
1 in Ps. lxviii. 17: “ The chariots of 
I God are myriads, thousands repeated; 
the Lord is in the midst of them, as 
in Sinai, as in his sanctuary.” Does 
not this evidently imply that when he 
gave the law on Mount Sinai he was 
surrounded by a multitude of angels ? 
see Stuart on the Hebrews, Excursus 
viii. pp. 565—567. It may be added, 
that in the fact itself there is no im¬ 
probability. What is more natural 
than to suppose that when the law of 
God was promulgated in such a solemn 
manner on mount Sinai to a world, 
that the angels should be present ? If 
any occasion on earth has ever oc¬ 
curred where their presence was al¬ 
lowable and proper, assuredly that 
was one. And yet the Scriptures 
abound with assurances that the 
angels are interested in human affairs, 
and that they have had an important 
agency in the concerns of man. % In 
the hand . That is, under the direc-, 
tion, or control of. To be in the hand 
of one is to be under his control; and 
the idea is, that while this was done 
by the ordering^ of the angels or by 
their disposition, it was under the 
control of a Mediator. Rosenmuller, 
however, and others suppose that this 
means simply by (per) ; that is, that 
it was done by the instrumentality of 
a Mediator. But it seems to me to 
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imply more than this ; that the Medi¬ 
ator here referred to had some juris¬ 
diction or control over the law thus 
given ; or that it was subject to him, 
or with reference to him. The inter¬ 
pretation however will be affected by 
the view which is taken of the mean¬ 
ing of the word Mediator, f Of a 
Mediator. The word Mediator (Mt- 
flrtn) means properly one who inter¬ 
venes between two parties, either aB 
an interpreter or internuncius, or as 
an intercessor or reconciler. In the 
New Testament, in all the places 
where it occurs, unless the passage 
before us be an exception, it is ap¬ 
plied to tho Lord Jesus, the great 
Mediator between God and man; 1 
Tim. ii. 5 ; Ileb. viii. 6 ; ix. 15 ; xii. 
24. There has been some difference 
of opinion as to the reference of tho 
word here. Rosenmuller, Grotius, 
Doddridge, Bloomfield, Robinson 
(Lex.'), Chandler, and many others 
suppose that it refers to Moses. Cal¬ 
vin and many others suppose that the 
reference is to Christ. The common 
sentiment among expositors undoubt¬ 
edly is, that the reference is to Moses; 
and it is by no moans easy to show 
that that is not the correct opinion. 
But to. me it seems that there are 
reasons why it should be regarded as 
having reference to the great Medi¬ 
ator between God and man. Some 
of the reasons which incline me to this 
opinion are, (1.) That the name Me¬ 
diator is not, so far as I know, applied 
to Moses elsewhere in the Scriptures. 
(2.) The name is appropriated to the 
Lord Jesus. This is certainly the 
case in the New Testament, unless 
the passage before us be an exception; 
and the name is not found in the Old 
Testament. (3.) It is difficult to see 
tho pertinency of the remark here, 
or the bearing on the argument, on 
the supposition that it refers to Moses. 
How would it affect the drift and pur¬ 
port of the apostle’s reasoning ? How 
would it bear on the case? But on 
the supposition that it refers to the 
Lord Jesus, that would be a material 
fact in the argument. It would show 
that the law was subordinate to the 
Messiah, and was with reference to 
him. It was not only subservient by 
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20 Now a mediator is not a 

a De.6.4. 


being ordained by angels, but as being 
under the Mediator, and with refer¬ 
ence to him until he, the “promised 
seed,” should come. (4.) It is only 
by such an interpretation that the 
following “ vexed” verso can be un¬ 
derstood. If that be applied to Mo¬ 
ses, I see not that any senso can be 
affixed to it that shall be pertinent or 
intelligible. These reasons may not 
appear satisfactory to others ; and I 
admit, they are not as clear as would 
be desirable that reasons should be in 
the exposition of the Bible, but they 
may be allowed perhaps to have some 
weight. If they are of weight, then 
the sentiment of the passage is, that 
the law was wholly subordinate, and 
could not make the promise of no ef¬ 
fect. For, (1.) It was givon hundreds 
of years after the promise. (2.) It 
was under the direction of angels, who 
must themselves be inferior to, and 
subordinate to the Messiah, the Me¬ 
diator between God and man. If 
given by their agency and instrumen¬ 
tality, however important it might be, 
it could not interfere with a direct 
promise made by God himself, but 
must be subordinate to that promise. 
(3.) It was under the Mediator, the 
promised Messiah. It was in his hand, 
and subject to him. It was a part of 
the great plan which was contemplat¬ 
ed in the promiso, and was tributary 
to that, and must be so regarded. It 
was not an independent scheme ; not 
a thing that stood by itself; but a 
scheme subordinate and tributary, and 
whollj^under the control of the Medi¬ 
ator, and a part of the plan of redemp¬ 
tion, and of course to be modified or 
abrogated just as that plan should re¬ 
quire, and to be regarded as wholly 
tributaly to it. This view will accord' 
certainly with the argument of Paul, 
and with his design in showing that 
the law could by no means, and in no 
w§y, interfere with the promise made 
to Abraham, but must be regarded as 
wholly subordinate to the plan of re¬ 
demption. 

20. Now a mediator is not a media¬ 
tor of one t <fcc. This verse has givon 


mediator of one, but God a is 
one. 


great perplexity to commentators. 

“ There is, unquestionably,” says 
Bloomfield, " no passage in the Now 
Testament that has so much, and to 
so little purpose, exercised the learn¬ 
ing and ingenuity of commentators as 
the present, which seems to defy all 
attempts to elicit any satisfactory 
senso, except by methods so violent as | 
to be almost the same thing as writing i 
the passage afresh.” In regard, how¬ 
ever, to the truth of the declarations 
here—that “ a mediator is not a medi¬ 
ator of one,^ and that “ God is one ” 
—there can be no doubt, and no diffi¬ 
culty. The very idea of a mediator 
supposes that there aro two parties or 
persons between whom tho mediator 
comes cither to reconcile them or to 
bear some message from tho one to 
tho other; and it is abundantly af¬ 
firmed also in the Old Testament that 
there is but one God; see Deut. vi. 4. 
But the difficulty is, to soo the per¬ 
tinency or the bearing of tho remark 
on the argument of the apostle. What 
docs he intend to illustrate by the 
declaration ? and how do tho truths 
which ho states, illustrate the point 
before him ? It is not consistent with 
the design of these Notes to detail the 
numerous opinions which have been 
entertained of the passage. They 
may be found in the largor commen¬ 
taries, and particularly may be seen in 
Koppc, Excursus vii. on the Gala¬ 
tians. After referring to a number of 
works on tho passage, Rosenmuller 
adopts tho following interpretation, 
proposed by Noossott, as expressing tho 
true sense. But ho ( i . e. Moses) is not 
a mediator of one race (to wit, tho 
Abrahamic), but God is the same God 
of them and of the Gentiles. The- 
sense according to this is, that Moses 
had not reference in his office as medi¬ 
ator or as internuncius to tho des¬ 
cendants of Abraham, or to that one 
seed or race, referred to in tho pro¬ 
mise. He added the hard conditions 
of the law; required its stern and 
severe observances; his institutions 
pertained to the Jews mainly. They 
indeed might obtain the favour of 
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God, but by compliance with the 
severe lawB which he had ordained. 
But to the one teed, the whole poster¬ 
ity of Abraham, they concerning whom 
the promise was made, the Gentiles 
as well as the Jews, he had no refer¬ 
ence in his institutions: all their 
favours, therefore, must depend on the 
fulfilment of the promise made to 
Abraham. But God is one and the 
same in reference to all. His promise 
pertainB to all. He is the common 
God to the Jews and the Gentiles. 
There is great difficulty in embracing 
this view of the passage, but it is not 
necessary for me to state the difficulty 
or to attempt to show that the view 
here proposed cannot be defended. 
Whitby has expressed substantially 
the same interpretation of this pas¬ 
sage. “ But this mediator (namely, 
Moses) was only the mediator of the 
Jews, and so was only the mediator of 
one party, to whom belonged the 
blessing of Abraham, ver. 8, 14. But 
God, who made the promise, * That 
in one should all the families of the 
earth be blessed,’ is one; the God 
of the other party, the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews, and so as ready to 
justify the one as the other.” Ac¬ 
cording to this interpretation, the 
sense is, that Moses was mediator of 
one part of Abraham’s seed, the 
Israelites ; but was not the mediator 
of the other part of that seed, the 
Gentiles; yet there was the same God 
to both parties, who was equally ready 
to justify both. Locke has expressed 
a view of the passage which differs 
somewhat from this, but which has 
quite as much plausibility. Accord¬ 
ing to his exposition it means, that 
God was but one of the parties to the 
promise. The Jews and the Gentiles 
made up the other. But at the giving 
of the law Moses was a mediator only 
between God and the Israelites, and, 
therefore, could not transact any thing 
which would tend to the disannulling 
of the promise which was between 
God and the Jews and Gentiles 
together, the other party to the pro ¬ 
mise. Or in other words, at the cove¬ 
nant made on mount Sinai, there was 
really present but one of the parties, 
and consequently nothing could be 
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done that would affect the other. 
Moses did not appear in behalf of the 
Gentiles. They had no representative 
there. He was engaged only for the 
Jews, for a part only of the one party, 
and that part could not transact any 
thing for the whole. The giving of 
the law, therefore, could not affect the 
promise which was made to Abraham, 
and which related to the Jews and the 
Gentiles as together constituting one 
party. This view is plausible. It has, 
been adopted by Doddridge, and per¬ 
haps may be the .true interpretation. 
No one can deny, however, that it is 
forced, and that it is far from being 
obvious. It seems to be making a 
meaning for the apostle, or furnishing 
him with an argument, rather than 
explaining the one which he has 
chosen to use ; and it may be doubted 
whether Paul would have used an ar¬ 
gument that required bo much ex¬ 
planation as this before it could be 
understood. All these expositions 
proceed on the supposition that the 
word “ mediator ” here refers to Moses, 
and that the transaction here referred 
to was that on mount Sinai. I would 
suggest a sense of the passage which 
I have found in none of the commen¬ 
taries which I have consulted, and 
which I would, therefore, propose with 
diffidence. All that I can claim for it 
is, that it may possibly be the mean¬ 
ing. According to the view which I 
shall submit, the words here are to be 
regarded as used in their usual signi¬ 
fication ; and the simplost interpreta¬ 
tion possible is to be givon to the 
propositions in the verse. One pro¬ 
position is, that a mediator is not ap¬ 
pointed with reference to one tjparty, 
but to two. This proposition is uni¬ 
versal. Wherever there iB a mediator 
there are always two parties. The 
other proposition is, that God is one; 
“that is, that he is the same one God, 
in whatever form his will may be made 
known to men, whether by a promise 
as to Abraham, or by the law as to 
Moses. The interpretation which. I 
would propose embraces the following 
particulars. (1.) The design of the 
apostle is, to show that the giving of 
the law could not abrogate or affect 
the promise made to Abraham ; and to 
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show at the same time what it its ator through Abraham, and then re¬ 
true object. It could not annul the ceiving the law through the same 
promises, says Paul. It was given Mediator on mount Sinai. He is still 
long after, and could not affect them, the one party unchanged; and there 
ver. 17. It was an addition, an ap- is the same Mediator; implying all 
pendage, a subsequent enactment for along that there are two parties. (5.) 
a specific purpose, yet a part of the It follows, therefore, agreeably to the 
same general plan, and subordinate to argument of tho apostle, that the law 
the Mediator, ver. 19. It was to be given so long after the promise, could 
shown alsothat the lawwas not against not abrogate it, because they per- 
the promises of God. It was a good tained to the same plan, were under 
daw (ver. 21); and was not designed the same one God, who was one uo- 
i to be an opposing system, or intended changing party in all this transaction, 
to counteract the promise, or the and had reference to tho same Modi- 
scheme of salvation by promise, but ator and were alike under his control, 
was a part of the same great plan. It followed, also, that tho law was 
| (2.) A mediator always supposes two temporary (ver. 19); interposed for 
i parties. In all the transactions, important purposes until tho “seed 
I therefore, whore a mediator is em- should come,” because it was a part 
i ployed, there is supposed to bo two of the same general arrangement, and 
| parties. When, therefore, the pho- was under the control of the same 
mise was made to Abraham with re- Mediator, and directed by the samo 
torence to the Messiah, tho great one God, the unchanging one party in 
I Mediator; and when the law was all these transactions. It followed, 
given in the hand of the Mediator, and further, that tho one could not bo 
under his control, there is alwayi sup- against tho other (ver. 21), because 
i posed to be two parties. (3.) Tho they were a part of the same plan, 
whole arrangement here referred to is under the control of the same Modi- 
under tho Mediator, and with refer- ator, and where tho samo God re- 
ence to him. The promise made to mainod unchanged as tho one party, 
i Abraham had reference to him and to AH that is assumed in this intorpre- 
those who should believe on him ; and tation is, (a) That there was but one 
the law given by Moses was also under plan or arrangement; or that the 
him, and with reference to him. Ho -transaction with Abraham and with 
! was the grand object and agent of all. Moses were parts of one great scheme ; 
He was the Mediator with reference and, (b) That tho Mediator here re- 
to both. Each transaction had refer- ferred to was not Moses, but the Mcs- 
ence to him, though in different ways; siah, tho Son of God. Tho following 
the transaction with Abraham relat- paraphrase will express the sense 
mg to him in connection with a pro- which I have endeavoured to convey, 
mise ; the transaction at the giving of “ The giving of tho law could not 
the law being under his control as annul or abrogate tho promise made 
Mediator, and being a part of the one to Abraham. It was long after that, 
great plan. There was an identity of and it was itself subservient to that, 
plan ■ and the plan had reference to It was given by the instrumentality of 
the Messiah, the great Mediator. (4.) angels, and it was entirely under the 
God is one and the same. He is, control of the Mediator, the Messiah, 
throughout one of the parties ; and he The plan was one; and all tho parts 
does not change. However the ar- of it, in the promise made to Abraham 
rangements may vary, whether in giv- and in the giving of tho law, were sub- 
ing the law or imparting a promise, he ordinate to him. A mediator always 
is the same. There is but one God supposes two parties, and the refer- 
in all the transaction; and he, ence to the Mediator, alike in the 
throughout, constitutes one of the promise to Abraham and in the giving 
parties. The other party is man, at of the law, supposes that there were 
first receiving the promise from this two parties. God is one party, the 
one God with reference to the Medi- same unchanging God m all tne forms 
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21 Is the law then against ® the righteousness should hare been by 
promises of God ? God forbid: for the law. 

if 6 there had been a law given 22 But the Scripture hath con- 
which could have given life, verily eluded all 0 under sin, that the 

a Mat.5.17. b chap. 2.21. o Ro.4.11,12,16. 

of the promise and of the law. In in itself, or to say that as a law it is 
this state of things, it is impossible defective. But law could not give 
that the law should clash with the life. It is not its nature ; and man 
promise, or that it should supersede cannot be justified by obedience to it. 
or modify it. It was a part of the one No man ever has yielded perfect corn- 
great plan ; appointed with reference plianco with it, and no man, therefore, 
to the work which the Mediator came can be justified by it; comp. Notes on 
to do; and in accordance with the chap. ii. 16 ; iii. 10. ^ Verily righte- 
promise made to Abraham ; anAthere- ousness should have been by the law. 
fore they could not be contradictory Or justification would have been se- 
and inconsistent.” It is assumed in cured by the law. The law of Moses 
all this that the Messiah was contem- was as well adapted to this as a law 
plated in the whole arrangement, and could be. No better law could have 
that it was entered into with reference been originated for this purpose, and 
to him. That this may be assumed if men were to attempt to justify them- 
no one can deny who believes the selves before God by their own works, 
scriptures. The whole arrangement the law of Moses would bo as favour- 
in the Old Testament, it is supposed, able for such an undertaking as any 
was designed to be ancillary to re- law which could bo revealed. It is 
demption ; and the interpretation as reasonable, and equal, and pure, 
which has been submitted above is Its demands are as just, and its terms 
based on that supposition. as favourable as could be any of the 

21. Is the law then against the pro - terms of mere law. And such a law 
mises of God ? Is the law of Moses has been given in part in order to 
to be regarded as opposed to the pro- show that justification by the law is 
mises made to Abraham ? Does this out of the question. If men could 
follow from any view which can be not be justified by a law so pure, 
taken of the subject? The object of and equal, and just; so reasonable in 
the apostle in asking this question is, all its requirements and so perfect, 
evidently, to take an opportunity to how could they expect to be justified 
deny in the most positive manner that by conformity to any inferior or less 
there can be any such clashing or con- perfect rule of life ? The fact, there- 
tradiction. He shows, therefore, what fore, that no one can be justified by 
was the design of the law, and declares the pure law revealed on mount Sinai, 
that the object was to further the for ever settles the question about the 
plan contemplated in the promise possibility of being justified by law. 
made to Abraham. It was an auxili- 22. But the Scripture. The Old 
ary to that. It was as good as a law Testament (Note, John v. 39), fcon- 
could be; and it was designed to pre- taining the law of Moses. *[[ Hath 
pare the way for the fulfilment of the concluded all under sin. Has shut 
promise made to Abraham. ^ God up (o-imxXur«») all under the condem- 
forbid. It cannot be. It is impos- 'nation of sin; that is, has declared all 
sible. I do not hold such an opinion, men, no matter what their rank and 
Such a sentiment by no means follows external character, to be sinners. Of 
from what has been advanced ; corap. course, they cannot be justified by 
Note, Rom. iii. 4. ^ For if there had that law which declares them to be 
been a law given which could have guilty, and which condemns them, any 
given life. The law of Moses is as more than the law of the land will ao- 
good as a law can be. It is pure, and quit a murderer, and pronounce him 
holy, and good. It is not the design innocent, at the same time that it 
to insinuate any thing against the law holds him to be guilty. In regard to 
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promise <* by faith of Jesus Christ were kept under the law, shut up 
might be given to them that be- unto the faith which should after- 
Heve. wards be revealed. 

23 But before faith came, we 24 Wherefore the law & was our 

a Ro.3.9,19,23. b Col.2.17; He.9.9,10. 

the meaning of the expression here yet it implies that there was a rigid 
used; see Note on Rom. xi. 32; scrutiny observed; that the iaw 
comp. Rom. iii. 9, 19. That the pro- guarded them ; that there was no way 
mise by faith of Jesus Christ, <fcc. of escape ; and that they wore shut up, 
That the promise referred to in the as prisoners under sentence of death, 
transaction with Abraham, the pro- to the only hope, which was that of 
mise of justification and life by faith pardon, Unto the faith, Ac. That 
in the Messiah. Here we see one do- was tho only hope. The law con¬ 
sign of the law. It was to show that demne<|,them, and offered no hope of 
they could not be justified by their escape. Th^ir only hope was in that 
own works, to hedge up their way in system which was to bo revealed 
regard to justification by their own through the Messiah, the system which 
righteousness, and to show them their extended forgiveness on the ground 
need of a better righteousness. Tho of faith in his atoning blood, 
law accomplishes the same end now. 24. Wherefore the law was our 
It shows men that they are guilty; and schoolmaster . The word rendered 
it does it in order that they may be schoolmaster (TaJerywyof, whence tho 
brought under the influence of the word pedagogue), referred originally 
pure system of the gospel, and become : to a slave or freedman, to whose care 
interested in the promises jfhich are I boys were committed, and who ao- 
connected with eternal salvation. companiod them to the public schools. 

23. Bui before faith came. That The idea here is not that of instructor, 
is, the system of salvation by faith in but there is reference to the office and 
the Lord Jesus. Faith here denotes duty of the pcedagogus among the 
the Christian religion, because faith ancients. The office was usually in- | 
is its distinguishing characteristic, trusted to slaves or freedmen. It is 

We were kept under the law. We, true, that when the pcedagogus was 
who were sinners ; we, who have vio- properly qualified, he assisted tho 
lated the law. It is a general truth, children committed to his care in 
that before the gospel was introduced, preparing their lessons. But still his 
men were under the condemning sen- main duty was not instruction, but it 
fence of the law. *[1 Shut up unto was to watch over the boys ; to rc- 
the faith. Enclosed by the law with strain them from evil and temptation; 
reference to the full and glorious re- and to conduct them to the schools, 
velation of a system of salvation by where they might receive instruction, 
faith. The design and tendency of See, for illustrations of this, Wetstein, 
the law was to shut us up to that as Bloomfield, <fcc. In the passage be- 
the only method of salvation. All fore us, the proper notion of peda- 
other means failed. The law con- gogue is retained. In our sense of 
demned every other mode, and the the word schoolmaster, Christ is the 
law condemned all who attempted to 4 schoolmaster, and not tho law. The 
be justified in any other way. Man, law performs the office of the ancient 
therefore, was shut up to that as his pedagogue, to lead us to the teacher 
Inst hope ; and could look only to that or the instructor. That teacher or 
for any possible prospect of salvation, instructor is Christ. The ways in 
The word which in this verse is ren- which the law does this may bo the 
dered“werekept” usu- following:—(1.) It restrains us and 

ally means to guard or watch, as in a rebukes us, and keeps us as the ancient 
castle, or as prisoners are guarded ; pedagogue did his boys. (2.) The 
and though the word should not be whole law was. designed to be intro- 
pressed too far in the interpretation, ductory to Christ. The sacrifices and 
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schoolmaster to bring us unto 26 For ye are all the children » 
Christ, that we might be justified of God by faith in Christ Jesus, 
by faith. 27 For b as many of you as have 

25 But after that faith is come, been baptized into Christ, have put 
we are. no longer under a school- on Christ, 
master. 28 There is 0 neither Jew nor 

a John 1.12; 1 John 3.1,2. • b Ro.6.3. oCol.3.1t. 

offerings were designed to shadow forth having been conducted by it to the 
the Messiah, and to introduce him to cross of the Redeemer, they are now 

( the world. (3.) The moral law—the made free. 

law of God—shows men their sin and 26. For ye are all the children oji 
danger, and thus leads them to the God, Ac. All who bear the Christian 
Saviour. It condemns them, and thus name—the converts from among the 
prepares them to welcome tfcft offer of Jews and Gentiles alike; see Note on 
pardon through a Redeemer. (4.) It John i. 12. The idea here is, that 
still doos this. The whole economy I they are no longer under tutors and 
of the Jews was designed to do this; governors; they are no longer subject 
and under the preaching of the gospel to the direction and will of the poeda- 
it is still done. Men see that they gogus; they are arrived at age, and 
are condemned ; they are convinced are admitted to the privileges of sons ; 
by the law that they cannot save them- seo Note on chap. iv. 1. The language 
selves, and thus they are led to the here is derived from the fact, that 
Redeemer. The effect of the preached until the son arrived at age, he was 
gospel is to show nien their sins, and in many respects not different from a 
thus to be preparatory to the embra- servant, lie was under laws and re- 
cing^of the offer of pardon. Hence straints ; # and subject to the will of 
the importance of preaching the law another. When of age, he entered on 
still; and hence it is needful that the privileges of heirship, and was free 
men should be made to feel that they to act for himself. Thus, under the 
are sinners, in order that they may he law, men were under restraints, and 
prepared to embrace the offers of | subject to heavy exactions. Under the 
mercy; comp. Note on Rom. x. 4. j gospel, tliey are free, and admitted to 
25. But after that faith is come. 1 the privileges of the sons of God. 

The scheme of salvation by faith. | 27. For as many of you. Whether 
After that is revealed; see Noto on by nature Jews or Gentiles, if As 
ver. 23. if We are no longer under a have been baptized into Christ. -Or 
schoolmaster. Vnderthepcedagogus, untO m (th —the same preposition which 
or pedagogue. We are not kept in in ver. 24 is rendered unto) Christ, 
restraint, and under bondage, and led That is, they were baptized with re- 
alongfo another to receive instruction, ference to him, or receiving him as 
We are directly under the great the Saviour; see this explained in 
Teacher, the Instructor himself; and the Note on Rom. vi. 3. if Have put 
have a kind of freedom which we were on Christ. That is, they have put on 
not allowed before. The bondage and his sentiments, opinions, characteris- 
servitude have passed away ; and we tic traits, Ac., as a man clothes him- 
are free from the burdensome cere- t self. This language was common 
monies and expensive rites (comp, 'among the ancient writers; see it ex- 
Note on Acts xv. 10) of the Jewish plained in the Note on Rom. xiii. 14. 
law, and from the sense of condemna- 28. There is neither Jew nor Greek. 
tion which it imposes. This was true All are on a level; all are saved in 
of thfe converts from Judaism to tho same way ; all are entitled to the 
Christianity—that they became free same privileges. There is no favour- 
from the burdensome rites of the law; itism on account of birth, beauty, or- 
and it is true of all converts to the blood. All confess that they aro 
faith of Christ, that, having been sinners; all are saved by the merits of 
made to see their sin by the law, and the same Saviour; ail are admitted to 
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Greek, there is neither bond nor i male: for ye are all one in Christ 
free,.there is neither male nor fe- Jesus. 


the same privileges as children of elude him from the hope of hoavon, or 
God. The word “Greek” hero is from being regarded as a child of God, 
used to denote the Gentiles generally; on the same terms, and entitled to the 
since the whole world was divided by same privileges as his master. In re 
the Jews into “Jews and Greeks”— gard to religion, they are on the same 
the Greeks being the foreign nation level. They arc alike sinners, and are 
best known to them. The Syrian aliko saved by grace. They Bit down 
renders it here “ Aramean,” —using at the same communion table; and 
tlie word to denote tho Gentiles they look forward to the same heaven, 
generally. The meaning is, that Christianity does not admit the one to \ 
whatever was the birth, or rank, or favour because he is free, or exclude \ 
nation, or colour, or complexion, all the otheH'Uecause he is a slave. Nor, \ 
under the gospel were on a level, when they are admitted to favour, \ 
They were admitted to tho same pri- docs it give the one a right to lord it \ 
vileges, and endowed with the same over the other, or to feel that he is of ] 
hopes of eternal life. This does not any more value in the eye of the Re¬ 
mean that all the civil distinctions deemcr, or any nearer to his heart, 
among men are to be disregarded. It The essential idea is, that they are on 
does not mean that no respect is to a level, and that they are admitted to 
be shown to those in office, or to men the favour of God without respect to 
in elevated rank. It does not mean their external condition in society. I 
that all are on a level in regard to do not see any evidence in this passage 
talents, comforts, or wealth; hut it that the Christian religion designed 
means only that all men are on a level to abolish slavery, any more than I 
i in regard to religion. This is tho solo do in the following phrase, “there is 
| point under discussion; and the in- neither male nor female,” that it was 
I terpretation should be limited to this, intended to abolish the distinction of 
1 It is not a fact that men arc on a the sexes; nor do I see in this pas- 
level in all things, nor is it a fact that sage any evidence that there should 
the gospel designs to break down all not be proper respect shown by tho 
the distinctions of society. Paul servant to his master, though both of 
j means to teach that no man has any them are Christians, any more than 
; preference or advantage in the king- there is in the following phrase, that 
j dom of God because he is a rich man, suitable respect should not be shown 
! or because he is of elevated rank; no in the intercourse with the sexes ; 

| one is under any disadvantage because comp. 1 Tim. vi. 1— 5. But tho proof 
he is poor, or because ho is ignorant, / is explicit, that masters and slaves may 
or a slave. All at the foot of the / alike become Christiana on the same 
crOBB are sinners; .all at tho com- terms, and arc, in regard to their re- / 
inunion table are saved by the same ligious privileges and hopes, on a 
grace; all who enter into heaven, will level. No peculiar favour is shown 
enter clothed in the same robes of to the one, in the matter of salvation, 
salvation, and arranged, not as princes because ho is free, nor is tho other cx- 
and nobles, and rich men and poor -eluded because he is a slave. And 
men; in separate’ orders and ranks, from this it follows:—(1.) That they 
but mingling together as redeemed should sit down to the same com- 
by the same blood, and arranged in munion table. There should be no 
ranks according to their eminence in invidious and odious distinctions there, 
holiness; comp, my Notes on Isa. lvi. (2.) They should be regarded alike as 
8. % There is neither bond nor free. Christian brethren in tho house of 
The condition of a free man doeB not God, and should be addressed and 
give him Any peculiar claims or ad- treated accordingly. (3.) The slave 
vantages in regard to religion ; and should excite the interest, and receive 
the condition of 4. slave does not ex- the watchful care of the pastor, as well 
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as his master. Indeed, he may need 
it more; and from his ignorance, and 
the fewness of his opportunities, it 
may be proper that special attention 
should be bestowed on him. In re¬ 
gard to this doctrine of Christianity, 
that there is neither “bond nor free” 
among those who are saved, or that 
all are on a level in regard to salva¬ 
tion, wo may remark further, (1.) That 
it is peculiar to Christianity. All 
other systems of religion and philoso¬ 
phy make different ranks, and en¬ 
deavour to promote the distinctions 
of caste among mon. Theyflfceach that 
certain men are the favourites of hea¬ 
ven, in virtue of their birth or their 
rank in life, or that they have peculiar 
facilities for salvation. Thus, in In¬ 
dia the Brahmin is regarded as, by 
his birth, the favourite of heaven, and 
all others are supposed to be of a de¬ 
graded rank. The great effort of men, 
in their systems of roligion and phi¬ 
losophy, has been to show that there 
are. favoured ranks and classes, and to 
make permanent distinctions on ac¬ 
count of birth and blood. Christian¬ 
ity regards all men as made of one 
blood to dwell on all the face of the 
earth (see Note, Acts xvii. 20), and 
esteems them all to bo equal in tho 
matter of salvation; and whatever 
notions of equality prevail in the 
world are to be traced to the influ¬ 
ence of the Christian religion. (2.) 
If men are regarded as equal before 
God, and as entitled to the same pri¬ 
vileges of salvation; if there is in tho 
reat work of redemption “neither 
ond nor free,” and those who are in 
the church are on a level, then such 
a view will induce a master to treat 
his slave with kindness, when that re¬ 
lation exists. The master who has 
any right feelings, will regard his 
servant as a Christian brother, re-, 
deemed by the same blood as himself, 
and destined to the same heaven. lie 
will esteem him not as “ a chattel” or 
“ a thing,” or as a piece “ of proper¬ 
ty,” but he will regard him as an im¬ 
mortal being, destined with himself 
to the same heaven, and about to sit 
down with him in the realms of glory. 
How can he treat such a brother with 
unkindness or severity ? How can he 
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rise from the same communion table 
with him, and give way to violent 
feelings against him, and regard him 
and treat him as if he were a brute ? 
And Christianity, by the same princi¬ 
ple that “ the slave is a brother in the 
Lord,” will do more to mitigate the 
horrors of slavery, than all the enact¬ 
ments that men can make, and all the 
other views and doctrines which can 
be mado to prevail in society; see 
Philem. 16. (3.) This doctrine woull 

lead to universal emancipation. All 
are on a level before God. In the 
kingdom of Jesus there is neither 
bond nor free. One is a9 much an 
object of favour as another. With 
this feeling, how can a Christian hold 
his fellow Christian in bondage? How 
can ho regard as “ a chattel” or “ a 
thing,” one who, like himself, is an 
heir of glory ? How can he sell him 
on whom the blood of Jesus has been 
sprinkled ? Let him feel that his 
slave is his equal in the sight of God ; 
that with himself he is an heir of 
glory ; that together they are soon to 
stand on Mount Zion above ; that the 
slave is an immortal being, and has 
been redeemed by the blood of Cal¬ 
vary, and how can he hold such a 
being in bondage, and how can he 
transfer, him from place to place and 
from hand to hand for gold ? If all 
masters and all slaves were to becomo 
Christians, slavery would at once 
cease; and the prevalence of the 
single principle before us would put 
an end to all the ways in which man 
oppresses his fellow-man. Accord¬ 
ingly, it is well known that in about 
three centuries tho influence of Chris¬ 
tianity banished slavery from the Ro¬ 
man empire. There is neither male 
nor female. Neither the male nor 
the female have any peculiar advanta¬ 
ges for salvation. There are no fa¬ 
vours shown on account of sex. Both 
sexes are, in this respect, on a level. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
the sexes are to be regarded as in all 
respects equal; nor can it mean that 
the two sexes may not have peculiar 
duties and privileges in other respects. 
It does not prove that one of the 
sexes may not perform important 
offices in the church, which would not 
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29 And if ye be Christ’s, then • 
are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
b according to the promise. 

* ver .7. ‘ _6 Ro.8.17. 

bo proper for the other. It does not 
prove that the duties of the ministry 
are to be performed by tho female 
sex, nor that the various duties of 
domestic life, nor tho various offices 
of society, should be performed with¬ 
out any reference to the distinction 
of sex. The interpretation should be 
confined to the matter under consider¬ 
ation ; and the passage proves only 
that in regard to salvation they are 
on a level. One sex is not to bo re¬ 
garded as peculiarly tho favourito of 
heaven, and the other to be excluded. 
Christianity thus elevates the femalo 
sox to an equality with the male, on 
the most important of all interests; 
and it has in this way made most im¬ 
portant changes in tho world wher¬ 
ever it has prevailed. Everywhere 
but in connection with the Christian 
religion, woman has been degraded. 
Sho has boon kept in ignoranco. She 
has been treated as an inferior in all 
j respects. She has been doomed to 
unpitied drudgery, and ignorance, and 
toil. So she was among tho ancient 
Crooks and Romans; so she is among ; 
the savages of America; so she is in j 
, China, and India, and in the islands 
! of the sea; so she is regarded in tho 
• Koran, and in all Mohammedan coun- 
, tries. It is Christianity alone which 
; has elevated her; and nowhere on 
earth does man regard the mother of 
; his children as an intelligent com- 
I panion and friend, except where the 
| influence of the Christian religion has 
j been felt. At the communion table, 
at the foot of tho cross, and in the 
hopes of heaven, she is on a level with 
man ; and this fact diffuses a mild, and 
j purifying, and elevating influence over 
j all the relations of life. Woman has 
I been raised from deep degradation by 
the influence of Christianity; and, 
let me add, she has everywhere ac¬ 
knowledged the debt of gratitude, and 
devoted herself, as under a deep sense 
of obligation, to lessening the burdens 
of humanity, and to tho work of eleva¬ 
ting the degraded, instructing the ig- 
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N OW I say, That the heir, as 
long as he is a child, differeth 

norant, and comforting the afflicted, 
all ovor the world. Never has a debt 
been better repaid, or tho advantages 
of elevating one portion of tho race 
been more rfpparent. % For ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus. You are all 
equally accepted through tho Lord 
Jesus Christ; or you are all on the 
same level, and entitled to tho same 
privilogesrin your Christian profes¬ 
sion. Rond and free, male and fe¬ 
male, JoW and Greek, are admitted 
to equal privileges, and are equally 
acceptable before (Sod. And the 
church of God, no matter what may 
be the complexion, the country, the 
habits, or the rank of ils members, is 
o.ve. Every man on whom is tho 
image and tho blood of Christ, is a 
brother to every other one who 
; bears that image, and should be 
! treated accordingly. What an influ- 
i once would he excited in the breaking | 
up of the distinctions of rank and caste 
among men ; what an effect in abolish¬ 
ing the prejudice on account of colour 
and country, if this were universally 
believed and felt! 

20. And if ye be (’heist's. If you 
belong to the Messiah, and arc inte¬ 
rested in his work. % Then are ye 
Abraham’s seal. The promise made 
to Abraham related to the Messiah. 

It was a promise that in him all 
should be blessed. Abraham behoved 
in that Messiah, and was distinguished 
for his faith in him who was to come. 

If they believed in Christ, therefore, 
they showed that they were tho spi¬ 
ritual descendants of Abraham. No 
matter whether they were Jews or 
jGentiles ; whether they had been cir¬ 
cumcised or not, they had the same 
spirit which he evinced, and were in¬ 
terested in the promises made to him. 

% And heirs according to the promise; 
see Rom. viii. 17. Are heirs of God. 
You inherit the blessings promised to 
Abraham, and partake of tho felicity 
to which ho looked forward. You 
liave become truly heirs of God, and 
this is in accordance with tho promise 
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nothing from a servant, though he 
helora of all; 1 

made to Abraham. It is not by the 
obedience of the law ; it is by faith— 
m tho same way that Abraham pos¬ 
sessed the blessingan arrangement 
Wore tho giving of the law, and 
therefore one that may include all 
whether Jews or Gentiles. All are 
on a level; and all aro alike the 
children of God, and in the same 
manner, and on the same terms that 
Abraham was. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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I- 


' hits* chapter is, to 
’fleet Af being under the 
■ and the inconsistency of that 

kind of bondage or servitude with the 
freedom which is vouchsafed to tho 
true children of God by the gospel. 
It is, in accordance with tho whole 
drift of tho epistle, to recall the 
Galatians to just views of the gospel; 
and to convince them of their error 
in returning to tho practice of the 
Mosaic rites and customs. In the 
previous chapter lie had shown them 
that believers in the gospel were the 
true children of Abraham ; that they 
had been delivered from the curse of 
tho law ; that the law was a school¬ 
master to lead them to Christ, and 
that they were all the children of God. 
To illustrate this further, and to show 
them the true nature of tho freedom 
which they had as tho children of God, 
is the design of the argument in this 
chapter. lie therefore states : 

(1.) That it was under tho gospel 
only that they received the full ad¬ 
vantages of freedom; vcr. 1—5. Be¬ 
fore Christ came, indeed, there were 
true children of God, and heirs of 
life. But they wore in the condi¬ 
tion of minors; they had not the 
privileges of sons. An heir to a groat 1 
estate, says the apostle (ver. 1, 2), is 
I treated substantially as if he were a 
! servant. Ho is under tutors and 
governors; he is not permitted to 
enter on his inheritance; he is kept 
under the restraint of law. So it was 
with the people of God under the law 
of Moses. They were under restraints, 
and were admitted to comparatively 


2 But is under tutors and governors j 
until the time appointed ofthefather. 

few of the privileges of the children 
°l God. Bat Christ came to redeem 
those who were under the law, and to 
place them in the elevated condition 
of adopted sons; ver. 4,5. They were 
no longer servants ;, waa ' aa un . 

they should conform 
gam to thj ji 08a ; 0 r ;tes and customs, 
and bo for tho heir of full .age, 

who has entered on his iuhen- 
ftancc, to return to the condition of 
minorship, and to be placed again 
under tutors and governors, and to be 
treated as a servant. 

(2.) As sons of God, God had sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into their 
hearts, and they were enabled to cry 
Abba, Father. They were no longer 
servants, but heirs of God, and should 
avail themselves of the privileges of 
heirs; ver. 6, 7. 

(3.) Sustaining this relation, and 
being admitted to these privileges, 
the apostle remonstrates with them 
for returning again to tho “ weak and 
beggarly elements” of the former dis¬ 
pensation—the condition of servitude 
to rites and customs in which they 
were before they embraced the gospel; 
ver. 8—11. When they were ignor¬ 
ant of -God, they served those who 
were no gods, and there was some 
excuse for that; ver. 8. But now 
they had known God, they were ac¬ 
quainted with his laws ; they were 
admitted to the privileges of his chil¬ 
dren ; they were made free, and there 
could bo no excuse for returning again 
to the bondage of those who had no 
true knowledge of the liberty which 
the gospel gavo. Yet they observed 
days and times as though these were 
binding, and they had never been 
freed from them (ver. 10) ; and the 
apostle says, that he is afraid that his 
labours bestowod on them, to make 
them acquainted with the plan of re¬ 
demption, had been in vain. 

(4.) To bring them to a just sense 
of their error, he reminds them of 
their former attachment to him, ver. 
12—20. He had indeed preached to 
them amidst much infirmity, and 
much that was fitted to prejudice 
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them against him (ver. 13); but they 
had disregarded that, and had evinced 
towards him the highest proofs of at¬ 
tachment—so, much so, that they had 
received him as an angel of God (ver. 
14), and had been ready to pluck out 
: their own eyes to give them to him, 
ver. K>. With great force, therefore, 
he asks them why they had changed 
their views towards him bo far as to 
* forsake his doctrines ? Had he be- 
<?omo their enemy by telling tho truth? 
ver. 10. He tenderly addresses thorn, 
therefore, as little children, and says, 
j that he has the deepest solicitude for 
I their welfare, and tho deepest anxiety 
on account of their danger—a solici- 
i tude which he compares (ver. 10,> 
j with the pains of child-birth. 

; (5.) In order to enforce the whole 

I subject, and to show the true nature 
I of t he conformity to the law compared 
; with the liberty of tho gospol, he alle- 
' gorizes an interesting part of the 
j Mosaic history—the history of the 
; two children of Abraham; ver. 21—31. 

! The condition of llagar—a slave— 
under the command of a master— 
i harshly treated—cast out and disown- 
I cd, was an apt illustration of the con- 
i dition of those who were under the 
' servitude of the law. It would strik¬ 
ingly represent Mount Sviai, and the 
law that was promulgated there, and 
' the condition of those who were un- 
i dor the law. That, too, was a con- 
j dition of servitude. The law was 
; stern,and showed no mercy. It was like 
, a master of a slave, and would treat 
! those who were under it with arigidness 
j that might be compared with the con¬ 
dition of llagar and her son; ver. 24, 
25. That same Mount Sinai also was a 
j fair representation of Jerusalem as it 
was then—a city full of rites and cere¬ 
monies, where tiie law reigned with ri¬ 
gour, where there was a burdensome 
system of religion, and where there 
was none of the freedom which the 
| gospel would furnish ; ver. 25. On 
the other hand, the children of the 
free woman were an apt illustration 
of those who were made free from the 
oppresive ceremonies of the law by the 
gospel; ver. 22. That .Jerusalem was 
free. The new system from heaven 
was one of liberty and rejoicing ; ver. 


26, 27. Christians were, like Isaac, 
the children of promise, and were not 
slaves to tho law ; ver. 28, 31. And 
as there was a command (ver. 30) to 
cast out the bondwoman and her son, 
so tho command now was to reject 
all that would bring the mind into ig¬ 
noble servitude, and prevent its enjoy¬ 
ing tho full freedom of the gospol. 
The whole argument is, that it would 
he as unreasonable for those who were 
Christians to submit again to tho Jew¬ 
ish rites and ceremonies. as it would 
he for a freeman to sell himself into 
slavery. And the design of the whole 
is, to recall them from tho conformity 
to Jewish rites ami customs, and from 
their regarding them as now binding 
on Christians. 

1. A low I say. lie had hrforo said 
(eh. iii. 24, 25) that while they wero 
under tho law they were in a state 
of minority. This sentiment he pro¬ 
ceeds further to illustrate by showing 
the true condition of one who was a 
minor. That the heir. Afiy heir 
to an estate, or one who has a pro¬ 
spect of an inheritance. No matter 
how great is tin* estate ; no matter 
how wealthy his father ; no matter to 
how elevated a rank he may be raised 
on tin* moment that he enters on his 
inheritance, yet till that time he is in 
the condition of a servant, At 
tony as he it a child. Until he arrives 
at the age. The word rendered 
“ child ” (»K<nof) properly means an 
infant; literally, one not speaking (*« 
iiisop. »m, iVof), and hence a child, 
or hake, but without any definite limi¬ 
tation.— Roh. It is used as the word in¬ 
fant is with us in law, to denote a min¬ 
or. *j IHjfereth nothing from a servant. 
That is, he has no more control of his 
property; he has it not at his com¬ 
mand. This does not mean that he does 
not differ in any respect, hut only that 
in the matter under consideration he 
does not differ, lie differs in his pro¬ 
spects of inheriting the property, and 
in the affections of the father, and 
usually in tho advantages of educa¬ 
tion, and in the respect and attention 
shown him. but in regard to property, 
he does not differ, and he is like a 
servant, under the control and direc¬ 
tion of others. ^ Though he he lord 
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3 Even so we, when we were children, were in bondage under 
1 rurhmentt. Coi.2.8.20. t he 1 e lements of the world : 

of all. That is, in prospect. lie slaves, who wore intrusted with this 
haB a prospective right to all the pro- office as a reward for fidelity ; though 
perty, which no one else has. The sometimes free persons were employ- 
word “4ord M here is used in ed ; Luke xvi. 1,3, 8 . These persons 

the same sense in which it is often in had also chargo of the sons of a iami- 
the Scriptures, to denote master or ly, probably in respect to their pccu- 
owner. The idea which this is designed niary matters, and thus differed from 
to illustrate is, that the condition those called tutors. It is not neces- 
of the Jews before the coming of the sary, howover, to mark the difference 
Messiah was inferior in many respects in the words with great accuracy, 
to what the condition of the friends of The general meaning of the apostle 
God would be under him—as inferior is, that the heir was under govern- 
as the condition of an heir was before mont and restraint. ^ Until the 
he was of age,to what it would be when time appointed of the father. The 
he should enter on his inheritance, time fixed for his entering on the in- 
The .lews claimed, indeed, that they heritance. The time when he choBe 
were the children or tho sons of God, to give him his portion of the pro- 
a title which the apostle would not perty. The law with us fixes the age 
; withhold from the pious part of the at twenty-one when a son shall be at 
nation ; but it was a condition in which liberty to manage for himself. ' Other 
they had not entered on the full inhe- countries have affixed other times, 
ritance, and which was far inferior to But still, the time when tho son shall 
that of* those who had embraced the inherit the father’s property must be 
Messiah, and who were admitted to fixed by the father himself if he is 
the full privileges of sonship. They living, or may be fixed by his will if 
were indeed heirs. They were inte- ho is deceased. Tho son cannot claim 
rested in tho promises. But still they the property when he comes of age. 
were in a condition of comparative 3. Even so we. Wo who were 
servitude, and could be made free only Jews—for so I think the word here is to 
by the gospel. be limited, and not extended to the 

2. But i8 under. Is subject to heathen, as Bloomfield supposes, 
their control and direction, Tu- The reasons for limiting it are, (1). 
tors. The word tutor with us properly That the heathens in no sense sus- 
means instructor. But this is not tained such a relation to tho law 

/ quite the sense of the original. The and promises of God as is here Bup- 
/ word ivir^txai properly means a stew- posed; (2.) Such an interpretation 
I ard, manager, agent; Matt. xx. 8 ; would not be pertinent to the design 
Luke viii. S. As used here , it refers of Paul. lie is stating reasons why 
to one —usually a slave or a freedm an I there should not be subjection to the 
—to whose care the boys of a family I laws of Moses, and his argument is, 
were committed, who trained them up, that that condition was like that of 
I accompanied them to school, or some- j bondage or minorship. When wt 
i times instructed them at home: comp. / were children Minors ; see 

Note on eh. uL94. Such a one would I So to on ver. 1. Tho word is not 
have the control of them, f And «'«, sons; but the idea is, that they 
governors. This word were in a state of nonage; and though 

means a house-manager, an overseer. heir*, yet were und»r severe discipline 
a steward, It properly refer* to one and regimen. They were under a 
who had authority over tho slaves or kind of government that was flttad 
servants of a family, to assign them to that state, and not to tho condition 
their tasks and portions. They gen- of those who had entered on their in- 
i eraUy.atso, bad the management of heritance. IS Were in bondage. In 
\ the affairs of the household, and of a state of servitude. Treated as 
\ the accounts. They were oommonly servants or slaves. ^ Under the ele- 
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4 But when the fulness of the Son, made of a woman, made under 
time was come, God sent forth his the law, 

merits of the world. Marg. Rudi- is not true ; it is not that they were 
merits. The word rendered elements adapted to foster a worldly spirit— 
(sing. troi%t7ov), properly means a for that is not true; it is not that thoy 
row or series ; a little step ; a pin or had their ori^n from this world—for 
peg, asthegnomen of a dial; and then that is not true ; nor is it from tho 
any thing elementary, as a sound, a fact that they resembled tho inati- 
letter. It then denotes the elements or tutions of tho heathen world—for that 
rudiments of any kind of instruction, is as little true ; hut it is, that, like 
and in the New Testament is applied the things of tho world, they were 
to the first lessons or principles of reli- transient, temporary, and of little 
gion; Heb. v. 15. It is applied to the value. They were unsatisfactory in 
elements or component parts of the their nature, and wero soon to pass 
physical world ; 2 Pet. iii. 10,12. Here away, and to give place tea better 
tho figure is kept up of the reference system— as tho things of this world 
to the infant (ver. 1, 3); and the idea are soon to give placo to heaven, 
is, that lessons were taught under the 4. But when the fulness if the time 
Jewish system adapted to their non- ivas come. The full time appointed 
age—to a state of childhood. They by the Father; the completion {filling 
were treated as children under tutors up, of the designated period 

and governors. The phrase “ the for the coming of the Messiah; see 
elements of the world,’' occurs also in Notes on Isa. xlix. 7, 8 ; 2 ('or. vi. 2. 
Col. ii. 8, 20. In ver. 9 of this chap- Tho sense is, that the timo which had 
I ter, Paul speaks of these lessons as been predicted, ami when it was pro- 
I ‘’beggarly elements,” referring to the per that he should come, was com- 
I same thing as hero. Different opinions plete. The exact period had arrived 
j have been held as to the reason why when all things were ready for his 
the Jewish institutions are hero call- coming. It is often asked why ho did 
ed “the elements of the world." not come sooner, and why mankind 
Rosenmuller supposes it was because did not have the benefit of his incar- 
i many of those rites were common to nation and atonement immediately 
j the Jews and to the heathen—as they after the fall? Why were four 
also had altars, sacrifices, temples, thousand dark and gloomy years 
libations, <fcc. Doddridge supposes allowed to roll on, and tho world 
it was because those rites were adapted suffered to sink deeper and deeper in 
to the low conceptions of children, ignorance and sin? To these ques- 
who were most affected with sensible tions perhaps no answer entirely satis- 
objects, and have no taste for spiritual factory can be given. God undoubt- 
and heavenly things. Locke supposes 1 edly saw reasons which we cannot \ 
it was because those institutions led j see, .and reasons which wo shall ap- \ 
them not beyond tliis world, or into 1 prove if they are disclosed to ub. It 
the possession and taste of their 1 may he observed, however, that th* 
heavenly inheritance. It is probable delay of redemption was in entire ac- 
that there is allusion to the Jewish cordance with the whole system ol 
manner of speaking, so common in divine arrangements, and with all th( 
tho Scriptures, where this world is divine interpositions in favour of men 
opposed to the kingdom of God, and Men are suffered long to pine in want 
where it is spoken of as transient and to suffer from disease, to encountei 
worthless compared with the future the evils of ignorance, before inter- 
glory. The world is fading, unsafcis- position is granted. On all tho sub- 
factory, temporary. In allusion to jects connected with human comforf 
this common use of the word, the and improvement, the same questions 
Jewish institutions are called the may be asked as on the subject of re- 
worldly rudiments. It is not that demption. Why was the invention oi 
they were in themselves evil — for that the art of printing bo long delayed, 
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and men suffered to remain in ignor¬ 
ance? Why was the discovery of 
vaccination delayed so long, and mil¬ 
lions suffered to die who might have 
been savod ? Why was not the bark 
of Peru sooner known, and why did 
so many millions die who might have 
been saved by its use ? So of most <Jf 
the medicines, and of the arts and 
inventions that go to ward off disease, 
and to promote the intelligence, the 
comfort, and the salvation of man. 
In respect to all of these, it may bo 
true that they are made known at the 
very best time, the time that will on 
the whole most advance the welfare 
of the race. And so of the incarna¬ 
tion and work of the Saviour. It was 
seen by God to be the best time, the 
time when- on the whole the race 
would be most benefited by his com¬ 
ing. Even with our limited and im¬ 
perfect vision, we can see the follow¬ 
ing things in regard to its being the 
most fit and proper time. (1.) It was 
just the time when all the prophecies 
centred in him, and when there could 
be no doubt about their fulfilment. It 
was important that such an event 
should be predicted in order that there 
might be full evidence that he came 
from heaven ; and yet in order that 
prophecy may be seen to have been 
uttered by God, it must be so far be¬ 
fore the event as to make it impos¬ 
sible to have been the result of mere 
human conjecture. (2.) It was pro¬ 
per that tho world should bo brought 
to see its need of a Saviour, and that 
a fair and satisfactory opportunity 
should be given to men to try all other 
schemes of salvation that they might 
be prepared to welcome this. This 
Whd been done. Four thousand years 
were sufficient to show to man his own 
powers, and to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity to devise some scheme of sal-, 
vation. Tho opportunity had been 
furnished under every circumstance 
that could be deemed favourable. Tho 
most profound and splendid talent of 
the world had been brought to bear 
on it, especially in Greece and Rome; 
and ample opportunity had been given 
to make a fair trial of the various 
systems of religion demised on national 
happiness and individual welfare; their 
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.power to meet and arrest crime; to 
purify the heart; to promote public 
morals, and to support man in his 
trials ; their power to conduct him to 
tho true God, and to give him a well- 
founded hope of immortality. All 
had failed ; and then it was a proper 
time for the Son of God to come and 
to reveal a better system. (3.) It was 
a time when the world was at peace. 
The temple of Janus, closed only in 
times of peace, was then shut, though 
it had been but once closed before 
during the Roman history. What an 
appropriate time for the “Prince of 
Peace” to come ! The world was, to 
a great extent, under the Roman 
sceptre. Communications between 
different parts of the world were then 
more rapid and secure than they had 
been at any former period, and the 
gospel could be more easily propa¬ 
gated. Further, the Jews were scat¬ 
tered in almost all lands, acquainted 
with the promises, looking for the 
Messiah, furnishing facilities to their 
own countrymen the apostles to 
preach the gospel in numerous syna¬ 
gogues, and qualified, if they em¬ 
braced the Messiah, to become most 
zealous and devoted missionaries. 
The same language, the Greek, was, 
moreover, after the time of Alexander 
the Great, the common language of 
no small part of the world, or at least 
was spoken and understood among a 
considerable portion of the nations of 
the earth. At no period before had 
there been so extensive a use of the 
same language. (4.) It was a proper 
period to make the new system known. 
It accorded with the benevolence of 
God, that it should be delayed no 
longer than that the world should be 
in a suitable state for receiving the 
Redeemer. When that period, there¬ 
fore, had arrived, God did not delay, 
but sent his Son on the great work of 
the world’s redemption. Ood sent 
forth his Son. This implies that the 
Son of God had an existence before 
his incarnation ; see John xvi. 28. 
The Saviour is often represented as 
sent into the world, and as coming 
forth from God. T[ Made of a woman. 
In human nature ; born of a woman. 
This also implies that he had another 
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6 To redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might re¬ 
ceive the adoption of sons. 

6 And because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit ® of his 

a Ro.8.15,17. 
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Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. 

7 Wherefore thou art no more 
a servant, but a son ; and if a 
son, then an heir of God thioueh 
Christ. 

nature than that which waa derived 
from the woman. On the supposition 
that he was a mere man, how un¬ 
meaning would this assertion he! 
llow natural to ask, in what other 
way could he appear than to be born 
of a woman? Why was he particu¬ 
larly designated as coming into the 
world in this manner ? How strange 
would it sound if it were said, “ In the 
sixteenth century came Faustus So- 
cinus preaching Unitarianism, made 
of a woman !” or, “ In the eighteenth 
century came Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
bom of a woman , preaching the doc¬ 
trines of Socinus !” Ilow else could 
they appear ? would be the natural 
inquiry. What was there peculiar in 
their birth and origin that rendered 
such language necessary ? The lan¬ 
guage implies that there were other 
ways in which the Saviour might have 
come ; that there was something 
peculiar in the fact that he was born 
of a woman ; and that there was some 
special reason why that fact should 
bo made prominently a matter of 
record. Tho promise was (Gen. iii. 
15) that the Messiah should be the 
“seed” or the descendant of woman; 
and Paul probably here alludes to the 
fulfilment of that promise. if Made 
under the law. As one of the human 
race, partaking of human nature, he 
was subject to the law of God. As a 
man he was bound by its requirements, 
and subject to its control. He took 
his place under the law that he might 
accomplish an important purpose for 
those who were under it. lie made 
himself subject to it that he might 
become one of them, and secure their 
redemption. 

5. To redeem them . By his death 
as an atoning sacrifice; see Note on 
chap. iii. 13. % Them that were 

under the law. Sinners, who had 
violated the law, and who were ex¬ 
posed to its dread penalty. % That 

VI 

we might receive the adoption of sons. 
Be adopted as the sons or the children 
of God ; see Notes, John i. 12 ; Korn, 
viii. 15. 

6 . And because ye are sons. As a 
consequence of your being adopted 
into the family of God, and being re¬ 
garded as his sons. It follows as a 
part of his purpose of adoption that 
his children shall have tho spirit of 
the Lord Jesus. if The Spirit of /us 
Son. The spirit of the Lord Jesus ; 
tho spirit which animated him. or 
which ho evinced. Tho idea is, that 
as the Lord Jesus was enabled to ap¬ 
proach God with the language ol 
endearment and love, so they would 
be. lie, being the true and exalted 
Son of God, had the spirit appropri¬ 
ate to such a relation ; they being 
adopted, and made like him, have the 
same spirit. The “ spirit” here refer¬ 
red to does not mean, as I suppose, 
the Holy Spirit as such ; nor the mir¬ 
aculous endowments of the Holy 
Spirit, but the spirit which made them 
like the Lord Jesus ; the spirit by 
which they were enabled to approach 
God as his children, and use the reve¬ 
rent, and tender, and affectionate 
language of a child addressing a fa¬ 
ther. It is that language used by 
Christians when they have evidence 
of adoption; the expression of the 
warm, and elevated, and glowing 
emotions which they have when thoy 
can approach God as their God, and 
address him as their Father. if Cry¬ 
ing. That is, the spirit thus cries, 
nvfim —*{*£<». Comp. Notes, Item, 
viii. 26, 27. In Rom. viii. 15 it is, 

“ wherewith we cry.” if Abba, Fa¬ 
ther ; see Note, Rom. viii. 15. It is 
said in the Babylonian Gemara, a 
Jewish work, that it was not permit¬ 
ted slaves to use the title of Abba in 
addressing the master of the family 
to which they belonged. If so, then 
the language which Christians are 
* " 
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8 Howbeit then,-when ye knew 9 But now, after that ye hare 
not God, ye did service unto known God, or rather are known 
them which by nature are no of God, how turn ye 1 again to 
gods. the weak and beggarly 3 elements, 

1 or, back. S rudiments. 


here represented as using is the lan- ye knew not Ood. In your state of 
guage of freemen, and denotes that heathenism, when you had no know- 
they aro not under the servitude of sin. ledge of the true God and of his ser- 

7. Wherefore. In consequence of vice. The object is not to apologize 

this privilege of addressing God as for what they did, because they did 
your Father. Thou art no more . not know God ; it is to state the fact 
You who are Christians, A servant, that they were in a state of gross and 
In the servitude of sin ; or treated as galling servitude. ^ Ye did service. 
a servant by being bound under the This does not express the force of the 
oppressive rites and ceremonies of original. The meaning is, “ Ye were 
the law ; comp. Note on ver. 3. 51 -But slaves to ; you were in a 

a son. A child of God, adopted into condition of servitude, as opposed to 
his family, and to be treated as a son. the freedom of the .gospelcomp, 
f And if a son, Ac. Entitled to all ver. 3, where the same word is used 
the privileges of a son, and of course to describe the state of the Jews, 
to be regarded as an heir through the The drift of the apostle is, to show 
Redeemer, and with him. See the that the Jews and Gentiles, before 

. sentiment here expressed explained in their conversion to Christianity, were 
the Note on Rom. viii. 17. in a state of vassalage or servitude, 

8. Howheit. But, ’axa.*. The ad- and that it was absurd in the highest 
dress in this verBO and the following degree to return to that condition 
is evidently to the portion of the again, ^ Unto them which by nature 
Galatians who had been heathen, are no gods. Idols, or <fcse gods. 
This is probably indicated by the The expression “ by nature,” <pvru, ao- 
particle but denoting a transi- cording to Grotius, means, in fact, 
tion. In the previous verses Paul re ipsa. The sense is, that they really 
had evidently had the Jewish converts had no pretensions to divinity. Many 
more particularly in his eye, and had of them were imaginary beings ; many 
described their former condition as were the objects of creation, as the 
one of servitude to the Mosaic rites sun, and winds, and streams ; and 
and customs, and had shown the in- many were departed heroes that had 
conveniences of that condition, com- been exalted to bo objects of worship. 
pared with the freedom imparted by Yet the servitude was real. It fct- 

J the gospel. To complete the descrip - tered their faculties ; controlled their 
. tion, he refers also to the Gentiles, as powers ; bound their imagination, and 
a condition of worse servitude still, ) commanded their time and property, 
and shows (ver. 9) the absurdity of and made them slaves. Idolatry if I 

dt*e of r aDv\ n<I k aft n r ,1“*® f b °' 1 ‘ al " ^ay, slavery; and the .ervitude of I 
aage or any kind, after the glorious sinners to their passions and an&eiitas 

v&dx-SSSS 

gospel had delivered them, and made «ion the^rJ 1 ** the " 
theih freemen. How ab.urd now to t2.S.~t 7 d J d "’T 00 ’ 
go book to a state of vaasalage, and to thi™ w a Ji. d CrueI “» ,t ®r»; *nd-«e* . 
Leoom. ap^nt. mder the W “• 1 W» 

-i Tfa.igfcte'aistsaflaiw 
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whereunto ye desire again to be in 
bondage ? 

fast riveted and as galling as they 
were in Galatia, and that nothing but 
the same gospel which Paul preached 
there can break those chains and re¬ 
store man to freedom. 

9. But now, Ac. The sense is, that 
since they had been made free from 
their ignoble servitude in the worship 
o&false gods, and had been admitted 
' to t!\e freedom found in the worship 
of the true God, it was absurd that 
they should return again to that which 
was truly slavery or bondage, the ob- 
' servance of the rites of the Jewish 
law. That ye have known Ood. 
The true God, and the ease and free¬ 
dom of his service in the gospel. ^ Or 
rather are known of God The sense 
is, “ Or, to speak more accurately or 
precisely, are known by God.” The 
object of this correction is to avoid 
the impression which might be derived 
‘ from the former phrase that their ac¬ 
quaintance with God was owing to 
themselves. He therefore states, that 
it was rathter that they were known of 
God ; that it was all owing to him 
that they had been brought to an ac¬ 
quaintance with himself. Perhaps, 
also, he means to bring into view the 
• idea that it was a favour and privilege 
to be known by God, and that there¬ 
fore it was the more absurd to turn 
back to the weak and beggarly ele¬ 
ments. If How turn ye again. Marg. 
llaek. " How is it that you are re¬ 
turning to such a bondage?” The 
question implies surprise and indigna- 

1 lion that they should do it. J To the 
weak and beggarly elements. To the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewish 
law, imposing a servitude really not 
less severe than the customs of pagan¬ 
ism. On the word elements, see Note 
on ver. 3. They are called “wea&” 
because they had no power to save 
the *oul; no power to justify the sin¬ 
ner before God. They are called 
“ beggarly” (Gr. poor), be¬ 

cause they could not impart spiritual 
riches. They really could confer few 
benefits on man. Or it may be, as 
Locke supposes, because the law kept 

men in the poor*est&te of pupils from 


10 Ye observe days, and months, 
and times, and years. 

the full enjoyment of the inheritance; 
vor. 1—3. If Whereunto ye desire 
again to be in bondage. As if you 
had a wish to be under servitude. 
The absurdity is as great as it would 
be for a man who had been freed from 
slavery to desire again his chains. 
They had been freed by the gospel 
from the galling servitude of heathen¬ 
ism, and they now again had sunk into 
the Jewish observances, as if they 
preferred slavery to freedom, and 
were willing to go from one form of it 
to another. The main idea is, that it 
is absurd for men who have been made 
free by the gospel to go back again 
into any kind of servitude or bondage, j 
We may apply it to Christians now. : 
Many sink into a kind of servitude j 
not less galling than was that to sin 
before their conversion. Some be¬ 
come the slaves of mere ceremonies 
and forms in religion. Some are 
slaves to fashion, and the world yet 
rules them with the hand of a tyrant. 
They have escaped, it may be, from ; 
the galling chains of ambition, and 
degrading vice, and low sensuality; 
but they became slaves to the love of 
money, or of dress, or of the fashions 
of the world, as if they loved slavery 
and chains ; and they seem no more 
able to break loose than the slave is 
to break the bonds which bind him. 
And some are slaves to some expen¬ 
sive and foolish habit. Professed 
Christians, and Christian ministers 
too, become slaves to the disgusting 
and loathsome habit of usin^ tobacco, 
hound by a servitude as galling and as 
firm as that which ever shackled the 
limbs of an African. I grieve to add 
also that many professed Christians 
are slaves to the habit of “ sitting 
long at the wine” and indulging in it 
freely. 0 that such knew the liberty 
of Christian freedom, and would break 
away from all such shackles, and show 
how the gospel frees men from all 
foolish and absurd customs l 

10. Ye observe. The object of this 
verse is to specify some of the things 
to which they bad become enslaved. 
Days. The days here referred to 
8 * | 
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11 I am afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labour 
in vain. 

are doubtless the days of the Jewish 
festivals. They had numerous days 
of such observances, and in addition 
to those specified in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, the Jews had added many 
others as days commemorative of the 
destruction and rebuilding of the 
temple, and of other important events 
in their history. It is not a fair in¬ 
terpretation of this to suppose that 
the apostlo refers to the Sabbath, 
properly so called, for this was a part 
of tho Decalogue ; and was observed 
by tho Saviour himself, and by the 
apostles also. It is a fair inter¬ 
pretation to apply it to all those days 
which are not commanded to be kept 
holy in the Scriptures ; and hence the 
passage is as applicable to the obser¬ 
vance of saints’ days, and days in hon¬ 
our of particular events in sacred his¬ 
tory, as to the days observed by the 
Galatians. There is as real servitude 
in the observance of the numerous 
festivals, and fasts in the Papal com¬ 
munion and in some Protestant 
churches, as there was in the obser¬ 
vance of the dayB in the Jewish eccle¬ 
siastical calendar, and for any thing 
that l can see, Buch observances are 
as inconsistent now with the freedom 
of the gospel as they were in the time 
of Paul. We should observe as sea- 
I sons of holy time what it can be pro¬ 
ved God has commanded us, and no 

more, f And months. The festivals 

of the new moon, kept by the Jews. 
Num. x. 10 ; xxviii. 11 —14. On this 
festival, in addition to the daily sac¬ 
rifice, two bollocks, a ram, and seven 
•beep of a year old were offered in 
sacrifice. The appearance of the new- 
moon was announced by the sound qf 
trumpets. See Jahn, Archae. $ 352. 
% And times . Stated times ; festivals 
returning periodically, as the Pass¬ 
over, the feast of Pentecost, and the 
least of Tabernacles. See Jahn, 
Archae. chap. 3. § 346—360. ^ And 
years. The sabbatical year, or the 
year of jubilee. See Jahn as above. 

11. I am -afraid of you, Ac. I 
have fear* respecting you. His fears 
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12 Brethren, I beseech you, be 
as 1 am; for I am as ye are ; ye 
have not injured me at all. 

wore that they had no genuine Chris¬ 
tian principle. They had been so 
easily perverted and turned back to 
the servitude of ceremonies and rites, 
that lie was apprehensive that there 
could be no real Christian principle 
in the case. What pastor has not often 
had such fears of his people, when 
he sees them turn to the weak and 
beggarly elements of the world, or 
when, after having “ run well, ” ho 
sees them become the slaves of fa 
shion, or of some habit inconsistent 
with the simplicity of the gospel ? 

12. Brethren, I beseech you, be as 
lam, <fcc. There is great brevity in 
this passage, and no little obscurity, 
and a great many different inter¬ 
pretations have been given of it by 
commentators. The various views 
expressed rnaybo seen in Bloomfield’s 
Crit. Dig. Locke renders it, “ Let 
you and I be as if we were all one. 
Think yourselves to be very me; as I in 
my own mind put no difference at all 
between you and myself.” Koppe 
explains it thus: Imitate my example; 
for I, though a Jew by birth, care no 
more for -Jewish rites than you.” 
Rosenmiiller explains it, “Imitate my 
manner of life in rejecting the Jewish 
rites; as I, having renounced the Jew¬ 
ish rites, was much like you when I 
preached the gospel to you.” Other in- 
terpretationsmay be seen in Chandler, 
Doddridge, Calvin, Ac. In our ver¬ 
sion there seems to be an impropriety 
of expression ; for if ho was as they 
were it would seem to be a matter of 
course that they would be like him, or 
would resemble him. The sense of 
the passage, however, it seems to me 
cannot be difficult. The reference is 
doubtless to the Jewish rites and cus¬ 
toms, and to the question whether 
they were binding on Christians. 
Paul's object is to persuade them to 
abandon them. He appeals to them, 
therefore, by his own example. And 
it means evidently, “ Imitate me in 
this thing. Follow my example, and 
yield no conformity to those rites and 
customs.” The groused on which he 
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13 Ye know how, through 0 in- was in my flesh ye despised not 

firmity of the flesh I preached the nor rejected ; but received me as 

gospel unto you at the first: an angel & of God, crcn as Christ 

14 And my temptation which • Jesus. 

_ a 1 Co.2.3. & 2 Sa. 19.27; Mal.2.7. c Mat 10.40. 

asks them to imitate him may bo his friends.” Conformity to the world, 
either, (1.) That he had abandoned ora lapse into some sin, is a public 
them or, (2.) Because he asks them offence, andBhould be regarded as an 
to yield a point to him. lie had dono injury done to the cause of the Ke- 
80 in many instances for their welfare, deemor. It shows the magnanimity of 
and had made many sacrifices for their Paul, that though they had abandoned 
salvation, and ho now aks them to his doctrines, and forgotten liis lovo 
yield this one point, and to become as and his toils in their welfare, he did 
he was, and to cease these Jewish ob- not regard it as a personal offence, 
scrvances, as ho had done. For I and did not consider himself person¬ 
am ae ye are. Gr. “For I as ye.” This ally injured. An ambitious man or 
means, I suppose, “For I have con- an impostor would have made that the 
formed to your customs in many main, if not the only tiling, 

things. I have abandoned my own 13. Ye know how. To show them 

peculiarities; given up my customs as the folly of their embracing the now 
far as possible ; conformed to you as views which they had adopted, ho re- j 
Gentiles as far as 1 could do, in order to minds them of past times, and par- 1 
benefit and save you. 1 have laid aside tieularly of the strength of the attach- j 
tho peculiarity of the Jew on theprin- ment which they had evinced for him 1 
ciplo of becoming all things t o all men in former days. *] Through infirmity of j 
(Notes, 1 Cor. ix. 20—22), in order the flesh. Gr. Weakness j 

that I might savo you. I ask in re- comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. x. 
turn only the slight sacrifice that you 10 ; xii. 7. I 

will now become like mein the matter 11. And my temptation. My trial; ( 
under consideration.” Ye have not tho thing which was to me a trial and 
injured me at all. “It is not a. per- calamity. The meaning is, that he 
onal matter. I have no cause of was afflicted with various calamities 
omplaint. You have done me no per- and infirmities, but that this did not 
onal wrong. There is no variance hinder their receiving him as an angel 
between us ; no unkind feeling; no in- from heaven. There is, however, a 
jury dono as individuals. 1 may, considerable variety in the MSS. on 
therefore, with the more freedom, ask this verse. Many MSS., instead of 
you to yield this point, when I assure (, my temptation,” read “your tempta- 
you that I do not feel personally in- tionand Mill maintains that this is I 
jured. I have no wrong to complain tho true reading. Gr/esbach hesitates 
of, and I ask it on higher grounds between the two. But it is not very 
than would be an individual request: important to determine which is the 
it is for your good, and the good of the true reading. If it should be “ your ,” 
great cause.” When Christians turn then it means that they were tempted 
away from the truth, and disregard by his infirmities to reject him ; and 
the instructions and exhortations of *so it amounts to about the same thing, 
pastors, and become conformed to the The general sense is, that he had some 
world, it is not a personal matter, or bodily infirmity, perhaps some peri- 
a matter of personal offence to them, odically returning disease, that was a 
painful as it may be to them. They great trial to him, which they bore 
have no peculiar reason to say that they with, with great patience and affec- 
are personally injured. It is a higher tion. What tjat was, he has not in- 
matter. The cause Buffers. The in- formed us, and conjecture is vain, 
threats of religion are injured. The ^ But received me as an angel of God. 
church at large is offended, and the With the utmost respect, as if 1 had 
Saviour is “woun^d in the house of been an angel sent from God. il Even 
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16 Where ■ is then the blessed- own eyes, and have given than tb 
ness ye spake oft for I bear you me. 

record, that, if it had been possible, 16 Am I therefore become your 
ye would have plucked out your enemy, because I tell you the truth? 

1 or, what was. 1 

as Christ Jesus. As you would have doctrines which you have embraced, 
done the Redeemer himself. Learn and the character of those who have 
hence, (1.) That the Lord Jesus is led you astray, and your own error, a 
superior to an angel of God. (2.) proof that X have ceased to be your | 
That the highest proof of attachment friend ? How apt are we to feel that 
to a minister, is to receive him as the the man who tells us of our faults is 
Saviour would be received. (3.) It our enemy! How apt are we to treat 
showed their attachment to the Lord him coldly, and to •* cut his acquain- 
Jesus, that they received his apostle tance,”and to regard him with dislike! 
as they would have received the Sa- The reason is, he gives us pain ; and 
viour himself; comp. Mat. x. 40. we cannot have pain given us, even by 
15. Where is then the blessedness, the stone against which we stumble, 
Marg. “ What was"—in accordance or by any of the brute creation, with- 
with the Greek. The words “ ye .out momentary indignation, or regard- 1 
spake of ” are not in the Greek, and ing them for a time as our enemies, 
should have been printed in Italic. Besides, we do not like to have an- 
But they obscure the sense at any other person acquainted with our 
rate. This is not to be regarded as a faults and our follies; and we naturally 
question, asking what had become of avoid the society of those who are 
the blessedness, implying that it had thus acquainted with us. Such is 
departed ; but it is rather to be re- human nature ; and it requires no 
garded as an exclamation , referring little grace for us to overcome this, 
to the happiness of that moment, and and to regard the man who tells us of 
their affection and joy when they thus our faults, or the faults of our families, 
received him. “What blessedness as our friend. We love to be flattered, 
you had then ! How happy was that and to have our friends flattered; and 
moment! What tenderness of affec- we shrink with p&Sn from any expos¬ 
tion ! What overflowing joy !” It ure, or any necessity for repentance, 
was a time full of joy, and love, and i Hence we become alienated from him 
affectionate confidence. So Tindal who is faithful in reproving us for our 
well renders it, “ How happy were ye faults. Hence men become offended 
then!" In this interpretation, Dod- with their ministers when they reprove 
dridge, Rosenmtiller, Bloomfield, them for their sins. Hence they be- 
Koppe, Chandler, and others concur, come offended at the truth. Hence 
Locke renders it, u What benedic- they resist the influences of the Holy 
tions did you then pour out on me !" Spirit, whose office it is to bring the 
^ For 1 bear you record. I testify, truth to the heart, and to reprove 
^ Ye would have plucked out your own men for their sins. There is nothing 
eyis, Ac. No higher proof of attach- more difficult than to regard with 
ment could have been given. They steady and unwavering affection the 
loved him so much, that they would* man who faithfully tells us the troth 
have given to him any thing, however at all times, when that truth is pain- 
/ dear; they would have done any thing ful. Yet be is our best friend. “ Faith- 
I to contribute to hia welfare. How fill are the wounds of a friend, bat the 
changed, now that they had abandoned kisses of an enemy are deceitful,” i 
his doctrines, and yielded themselves Prov. xxvii. 6. If I am in danger of 
toF?L danc ? ? f who taught a falling down a precipice, he shows to 
wholly Afferent dootnnb! me the pnreet friend.hip who tell, me 
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17 They zealously affect you, but 18 But it it good to be zealously 
* not well; yea, they would ex- affected always ‘in a good thing, 
elude 1 you, that ye might affect and not only when I am present 
them. . with you. 

a Ro.10.2. ] nr, vs. b ) Co. 15.5S. 


ness who tells me of it. So still more, 
if I am indulging in a course of con¬ 
duct that may ruin me, or cherishing 
error that may endanger my salvation, 
he shows me the purest friendship who 
• is most faithful in warning me, and 
apprising me of what must bo the ter¬ 
mination of my course. 

11. They zealously affect you ; see 
1 Cor. xii. 31 (Gr.) ; xiv. 89. The 
word here used means to be 

zealous towards, i. e. t for or against 
any person or thing ; usually, in a 
good sense, to be eager for. Here it 
means, that the false teachers made a 
show of zeal towards the Galatians, or 
professed affection for them in order 
to gain them as their followers. They 
were full of ardour, and professed an 
extraordinary concern for their wel¬ 
fare— as men always do who are 
demagogues, or who seek to gain 
proselytes. The object of the apostle 
in this is, probably, to say, that it was 
not wholly owing to themselves that 
they had become alienated from the 
doctrines which he had taught. Great 
pains had been taken to do it; and 
there had been a show of zeal which 
would be likely to endanger any per¬ 
son. But not well. Not with good 
motives, or with good designs. ^ Yea, 
they would exclude you. Marg. Us. 
A few printed editions of the New 
Testament have h/uir, us, instead of 
i>pit, you. — Mill. The word exclude 
here probably means, that they en¬ 
deavoured to exclude the Galatians 
from the love and affection of Paul. 
They would shut them out from 
that, in order that they might secure 
them for their own purposes. If the 
reading in the margin, however, 
should be retained, the sense would , 
be clearer. “ They wish to exclude 
us, i. e., me, the apostle, in order 
that they may have you wholly to 
themselves. If they can once get rid 
©/ your attachment to me, then they 
will have no difficulty in securing you 
fcr themselves.”^ This reading, says 


Rosenmiillor, is found “ in many of 
the best codices, and versions, and fa¬ 
thers.” It is adopted by Doddridge, 1 
Locke, and others. The main idea is J 
clear : Paul stood in the way of their 
designs. The Galatians were truly 
attached to him, and it was necessary, 
in order to accomplish their ends, to 
withdraw their affections from him. 
When false teachers have designs on 
a people, they begin by alienating 
their confidence and affections from 
their pastors and teachers. They 
can hope for no success until this is 
done ; and hence the efforts of error- 
ists, and of infidels, and of scornerB, 
is to undermine the confidonco of a 
people in the ministry, and when this 
is done there is little difficulty in 
drawing them over to their own pur¬ 
poses. That ye might affect theyi. 

; The same word as in the former part 
of the verse,—“ that ye might zeal¬ 
ously affect them”— i. e., that yo 
j might show ardent attachment to 
' them. Their first work is to manifest 
special interest for your welfare ; their 
second, to alienate you from him who 
had first preached the gospel to you ; 
their object, not your salvation, or 
your real good, but to secure your 
zealous love for themselves. 

18. But it is good to be zealously 
affected. The meaning of this is, 

“ Understand me : I do not speak 
against zeal. I have not a word to 
say in its disparagement. In itself, 
it is good ; and their zeal would be 
good if it were in a good cause.” Pro¬ 
bably, they relied much on their zeal; 
perhaps they maintained, as errorists 
and deceivers are very apt to do, that 
zeal was sufficient evidence of the 
goodness of their cause, and that per¬ 
sons who are so very zealous could , 
not possibly be bad men. How often 
is this plea set up by the friends of 
errorists aryi deceivers ! And not 
only when I am present with you. It 
seems to me that there is great adroit¬ 
ness and great delicacy of irony in 
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19 Mv a little children, of whom 
I travail in birth again until Christ 
be formed in you, 

20 I desire to be present with 

a 1 Co.4.15. 

this remark; and that the apostle 
intends to remind them as gently as 
possible, that it would have been as 
well for them to have shown their zeal 
in a good cause when he was absent, 
as well as when he was with them. 
The sense may be, “ You were ex¬ 
ceedingly zealous in a good cause 
when I was with you. You loved the 
truth ; you loved me. Since I left 
you, and as soon almost as I was out 
of your sight, your zeal died away, 
and your ardent love for me was trans¬ 
ferred to others. Suffer me to re¬ 
mind you, that it would be well to be 
zealous of good when I am away, as 
well as when I am with you. There is 
not much true affection in that which 
dies away as soon as a man’s back is 
turned.” The doctrine is, that true 
zoal or love will live alike when the 
object is near and when it is removed; 
when our friends are present with us, 
and when they leave us; when their eye 
is upon us, and when it is turned away. 

19. My little children. The lan¬ 
guage of tender affection, such as a 
parent would use towards his own off¬ 
spring ; see Note, 1 Cor. iv. 15; 
comp. Mat. xviii. 8 ; John xiii. 33 ; 
1 John ii. 1, 12, 13; iv. 4; v. 21. 
The idea here is, that Paul felt that 
he sustained towards them the rela¬ 
tion of a father, and he had for them 
the deep and tender feelings of a par¬ 
ent. Tf Of whom I travail in birth 
again. For whose welfare I am 
deeply anxious : and for whom I en¬ 
dure deep anguish; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
15. His anxiety for them he com¬ 
pares to the deepest sufferings which 
human nature endures; and his lan¬ 
guage here is a striking illustration 
of what ministers of the gospel should 
1 feel, and do sometimes feel , in regard 
to their people, f Until Christ hei 
formed in you. The name Christ is I 
eta. mi ho demote Mi religion, or 1 
, 'ft* <AV\s j,os-?eV, sieetiohe 

| on Rom. xiii. 14. Here it means, 

I until Christ reigns -wholly in your 


yon now, and to change my voice; 
for 1 I stand in doubt of you. 

21 Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, doyenot hear the law? 

1’ or, J am perplexed for you. 

hearts; till you wholly and entirely 
embrace his doctrines rand till you 
become wholly imbued with his spirit; 
see Col. i. 27. 

20. I desire to be present with you 
now. They had lost much by his* 
absence; they had changed their 
views; they had in some measure 
become alienated from him ; and he 
wishes that he might be again with 
them, as he was before. He would 
hope to accomplish much more by his 
personal presence than he could by 
letter. ^1 And to change my voice. 
That is, from complaint* and censure, 
to tones of entire confidence. ^ For 
I stand in doubt of you. Marg. 

am perplexed for you.” On the 
meaning of the word here used, Bee 
Note on 2 Cor. iv. 8 . The sense is 
plain. Paul had much reason to 
doubt the sincerity and the solidity 
of their Christian principles, and he 
was deeply anxious on that account. 

21. Tell me, &c. In order to show 
fully the nature and the effect of the 
law, Paul hero introduces an illustra¬ 
tion from an important fact in the 
Jewish history. This allegory has 
given great perplexity to expositors, 
and, in some respects, it is attended 
with real difficulty. An examination 
of the difficulties will be found in the 
larger commentaries.* My object, 
without examining the expositions 
which have been proposed, will be to 
state, in as few words as possible, the 
simple meaning and design of the al- | 
legory. The design it is not difficult 
to understand. It is to show the effect ' 
of being under the bondage or servi¬ 
tude of the Jewish law, compared with 
the freedom which the gospel imparts, i 
Paul had addressed the Galatians as ! 
having a real desire to be under bond¬ 
age, or to be servants; Note on rer, 

9. He had represented Christianity j 
as & state ot freedom, aad Christa* ( 
\ as the seas ot Cot-mot s«mahs,Wi 

I freemen. To show the difference ot 
the two conditions, be appeals to two 
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22 For it is written, That Abra- 23 But he who teas of the 0 bond- 
ham had two sons; the one • by a woman was bom after the flesh ; 
bond-maid, the other* by a free but he of the free woman was by 
woman. promise. 

_o^Ge.16.15. 6 Ge,21.1,2. e Ro.97,8. 

cases which would furnish a striking Bary to Justification. Do ye not 
illustration of them. The one was the hear the law f Do you not understand 
case of Hagar and her son. The effect what the law says ? Will you not lis- 
of bondage was well illustrated there, ten to its own admonitions, and the 
She and her son were treated with instruction which may be derived from 
* severity, and were cast out and perse- the law on the subject ? The word 
cuted. This was a fair illustration “law” here refers not to the commands 
of bondage under the law ; of the ser- that were uttered on mount Sinai, 
vitude to the laws of Moses; and was but to the book of the law. The pas- 
a fit representation of Jerusalem as sage to which reference is made is in 
it was in the time of Paul. The other the Book of Genesis; but all the fire 
case was that of Isaac. He was the books of Moses were by the Jews 
son of a free woman, and was treated classed under the general namo of 
accordingly. lie was regarded as a ! the law; see Note on Luko xxiv. 44. 
son, not as a servant. And he was a | The sense is, “ Will you not listen to 
fair illustration of the case of those I a narrativo found in one of tho books 
who were made free bv the gospel, j of the law itself, fully illustrating the 
They enjoyed a similar freedom and * nature of that servitude which you 
sonship, and should not seek a state wish ? ” 

of servitude or bondage. The condi- j 22. For it is written; Gen. xvi. 
tion of Isaac was a fit illustration of xxi. <[[ Abraham had two sons. Ish- 
the New Jerusalem ; the heavenly mael and Isaac. Abraham subse- 
city, the true kingdom of God. But quontly had several sons by Keturah 
Paul does not mean to say, as I sup- after the death of Sarah ; Gen. xxvi. 
pose, that the history of the son of 1—0. But the two sonB by Ilagar 
Hagar and of the son of Rebecca was and Sarah were the most prominent, 
mere allegory, or that the narrative and the events of their lives furnished 
by Moses was designed to represent the particular illustration which Paul 
the different condition of those who desired. % The one by a bond-maid. 
were under the law and under the Ishraael, tho son of ilagar. Hagar 
gospel. Ho uses it simply, as showing was an Egyptian slave, whom Sarah 
the difference between servitude and gave to Abraham in order that he 
freedom , and as a striking ii.lustra- might not be wholly without posterity; 
tion of the nature of the bondage to Gen. xvi. 3. Y The other by a free 
the Jewish law, and of the freedom of woman. Isaac, the son of Sarah; 
the gospel, just as any ono may use a Gen. xxi. 1, 2. 

striking historical fact to illustrate a 23. But he who waB of the bond- 
principle. These general remarks woman was bom after the flesh. In 
will constitute the basis of my inter- the ordinary course of nature, without 
pretation of this celebrated allegory, any special promise, or any unusual 
The expression “tell me,” is one of divine interposition, as in the case of 
affectionate remonstrance and reason- Isaac. % But he of the free woman, 
fag; see Luke vii. 42, " Tell me, there- <kc. The birth or Isaac was in ac- 
fore, which of these will love him cordance with a fpecial promise, nod 
most?” Comp. Isa. i. 18, “Come, by a remarkable divino interposition ; 
now, and let us reason together, saith see Geo. xviii. 10 ; xxi. 1,2; Hcb. xi. 
the Lord.” f Ye that desire to be 11, 12 ; comp. Notes on Rom. iv. 10— 
under the law; Note, rer. 9. Ton 21. The idea here of Paul is, that 
who wish to yield obedience to tie the son of the slave waaJn a humble 
laws of Moses. You who maintain and inferior condition from his very 
that conformity to those laws is neces- I birth. There was no special promise j 
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24 Which things are an alle- mount 2 Sinai, 6 which gendereth 
gory: a for these are the two to bondage, which is Agar. 

1 covenants ; the one from the * * Co.io.n. l or ,, testaments. 


attending him. He was bom into a 
state of inferiority and servitude 
which attended him through his whole 
life. Isaac, however, was met with 
promises as soon as he was born, and 
was under the benefit of those pro¬ 
mises ns long as he lived. The object 
of Paul is, to state the truth in regard 
to a condition of servitude and slavery. 
It is attended with evils from begin¬ 
ning to end ; from the birth to the 
grave. By this illustration he means 
to show them the folly of becoming 
the voluntary slaves of the law after 
they had once been made free. 

24. Which thing 8 . The different 

accounts of Ishmael and Isaac. ^ Are 
an allegory. May be regarded alle¬ 
gorically, or as illustrating great prin¬ 
ciples in regard to the condition of 
slaves and freemen ; and may there¬ 
fore be used to illustrate the effect of 
servitude to the law of Moses com¬ 
pared with the freedom of t$to gospel. 
He does not mean to say that the 
historical record of Moses was not 
true, or was merely allegorical; nor 
does he mean to say that Moses meant 
this to be an allegory, or that he in¬ 
tended that it should be applied to the 
exact purpose to which Paul applied 
it. No such design is apparent in the 
narrative of Moses, and it is evident 
that he had no such intention. Nor 
can it be shown that Paul means to be 
understood as saying that Moses had 
any such design, or that his account 
was not a record of a plain historical 
fact. Paul uses it as he would any 
other historical fact that would illus¬ 
trate the same principle, and he makes 
no more use of it than the Saviour did 
I in his parables of real or fictitious 
I narratives to illustrate an important 
truth, or than we always do of real 
history to illustrate an important , 
principle. The word which is here 
Vj Paul (&xkvi 7 oj'ioj') is derived 

from &xx«f, another, and to 

speak, to speak openly or in public.— 
Fastow. It properly means to speak 
* Ily ,V n , n £ otherwise than it is under¬ 
stood (iWw); to speak allegori¬ 


cally ; to allegorize. The word does 
not occur elsewhere in the New Tes¬ 
tament, nor is it found in the Septua- 
gint,. though it occurs often in the 
classic writers. An allegbry is a con¬ 
tinued metaphor; see Blair’s Lec¬ 
tures, xv. It is a figurative sentence 
or discourse, in which the principal 
object is described by another subject 
resembling it in its properties and 
circumstances.— Webster. Allegories 
are in words what hieroglyphics are 
in painting. The distinction betweea 
a parable and an allegory is said to 
be, that a parable is a supposed his¬ 
tory to illustrate some important truth, 
as the parable of the good Samaritan, 
<bc.; an allegory is based on real facts. 

It is not probable, however, that this 
distinction is always carefully observ¬ 
ed. Sometimes the allegory is based 
on the resemblance to some inanimate 
object, as in the beautiful allegory in 
the eightieth psalm. Allegories, par¬ 
ables, and metaphors abound in the 
writings of the East. Truth was more 
easily treasured up in this way, and 
could be better preserved and trans¬ 
mitted when it was connected with an 
interesting story. The lively fancy 
of the people of the East also led them 
to thiB mode of communicating truth; 
though a love for it is probably found¬ 
ed in human nature. The best sus¬ 
tained allegory of any considerable 
length in the world is, doubtless, Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; and yet 
this is among the most popular of all 
books. The ancient Jews were ex¬ 
ceedingly fond of allegories, and even 
turned a considerable part of the Old 
Testament into allegory. The ancient 
Greek philosophers also were fond of j 
this mode of teaching. Pythagoras I 
instructed his followers in thi« man¬ 
ner, and this was common among the 
Greeks, and was imitated much by 
the early Christians.— Calmet. Many 
of the Christian father,, of the school 
of Origen, made the Old Testament 
almost wholly allegorical, and found 


stood (.Ptutowl • to snenV '*ii tlj" 5JP terie * in the plainest narrative, 
_ u iratow) ■ to speak aUegori - I The Bible became thus with {hem a 
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25 For this Agar is mount Jerusalem which now is, and is in 
Sinai in Arabia, and 1 answereth to bondage with her children. 

1 or, is in the tame rank with. 


book of enigmas, and exegesis con- veins; see Note on that place ; comp, 
sisted in an ingenious an<} fanciful ac- Gen. xli. 26. The two covenants. 
commodation of all the narratives in Marg. Testaments. The word means, 
the scriptures to events in subsequent here, covenants or compacts; see Note 
times. The most fanciful, and the on 1 Cor. xi. 25, The two covenants 
most ingenious man, on this principle, here referred to, arc the one on mount 
was the best interpreter ; and as any Sinai made with tho Jews, and the 
man might attach any hidden mystery other that which is made with the 
which he chose to the scriptures, they people of God in the gospel. The one 
became wholly useless as an infallible resembles the condition of bondage in 
guide. Better principles of interpro- which Hagar and her son were; the 
tation now prevail; and the great other tho condition of freedom in 
truth has gone forth, never more to which Sarah and Isaac were. ^ The 
be recalled, that the Bible is to be in- one from the mount Sinai. Marg. 
terpreted on the same principle as all Situs. Tho Greek is Sina, though 
other books; that its language is to tho word may be written either way. 
be investigated by the same laws as If Which gendereth to bondage. Which 
language in all other books ; and that tends to produce bondage or servitude, 
no more liberty is to be taken in alle- That is, tho laws are stern and severe; 
gorizing the scriptures than may bo and tho observance of them costly, 
taken with Herodotus or Livy. It is and onerous like a state of bondage ; 
lawful to use narratives of real events see Noto on Acts xv. 10. Which 
to illustrate important principles al- is Agar. Which Hagar would appro- 
ways. Such a use is often made of priately»rcprcsent. The condition of 
j history; and such a use, I suppose, the servitude produced by tho law had a 
i apostle Paul makes here of an import- strong resemblance to her condition 
S ant fact in tho history of the Old Tes- as a slave. 

| tament. *[[ For these are. Those 25. For this Agar is mount Sinai. 

! may bo used to represent tho two This Hagar well represents tho law 
covenants. The apostle could not given on mount Sinai. No one can 
mean that the sons of Sarah and Hagar believe that Paul meant to say that 
were literally the two covenants ; for Hagar was literally mount Sinai. A 
this could not be true, and the doclar- great deal of perplexity has been felt 
ation would be unintelligible. In what in regard to this passage, and Bentley 
sense could Ishmael be called a cove- proposed to cancel it altogether as an 
nant? The meaning, therefore, must interpolation. But there is no good 
be, that they furnished an apt illustra- authority for this. Several MSS. and 
tion or representation of the two co- versions read it, “ For this Sinai is a 
venants; they would show what the mountain in Arabiaothers, “ to this 
nature of the two covenants was. Ilagar Jerusalem answereth,” <fec. 
The words " are ” and “ is” are often Griesbach has placed these readings 
used in this sense in the Bible, to in the margin, and has marked them 
deuote that one thing represents an* as not to be rejected as certainly false, 
other. Thus in the institution of the but as worthy of a more attentive 
Lord’s supper; “ Take, eat, this ia my examination ; as sustained by some 
body ” (Matt. xxvi. 26); t. e., this re- plausible arguments, though not in 
presents my bo dy. The bread was not the whole satisfactory. The word 
/ the living body that was then before / Hagar in Arabic ii said to signify a 
them. So in ror. 28. "This is my j rock/ and it has been supposed that 
blood of the new covenant i. this the name was appropriately given to 
represents mvblood. The wine in the mount Sinai, because it was a pile of 
cup could not be the living blood of the rocks, and that Paul had aUuaion to 
Redeemer that was then flowing in his this meaning of the word here. So 
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26 But Jerusalem a which is 
above is free, which is the mother 
of us all. 

_ a He.12.22; Re.21.2.10. 

Chandler, Rosenmiiller, and others 
interpret it. But I cannot find in 
Castell or Gesenius that the word 
1 Hagar in Arabic has this significa¬ 
tion ; still less is there evidence that 
the name was ever given to mount 
Sinai by the Arabs, or that such a 
signification was known to Paul. The 
plainest and most obvious sense of a 
passage is generally the true sense; 
and the obvious sense here is, that 
Hagar was a fair representation of 
mount Sinai, and of tho law given 
there. ^ In Arabia. Mount Sinai 
is situated in Arabia Petrsea, or the 
Rocky. Rosenmiiller says that this 
means “in the Arabic languagebut 
probably in this interpretation he 
stands alone. % And answcreth to 
Jerusalem. Marg. Is in the same 
rank with. The margin is tho better 
translation. The meaning is, it is 
just hke it, or corresponds with it. 1 
Jerusalem as it is now (t. e., in the 
! days of Paul), is like mount Sinai. It 
I is subject to laws, and rites, and cus- 
! toms; bound by a state of servitude, 

I and fear, and trembling, such as ex¬ 
isted when the law was given on mount 
Sinai. There is no freedom ; there 
are no great and liberal views ; there 
is nono of the liberty which the gos¬ 
pel imparts to men. The word gu- 
rru%u, answerelh to, means properly 
to advance in order together ; to go 
together with, as soldiers march along 
in the same rank; and then to cor¬ 
respond to. • It means here that 
mount Sinai and Jerusalem as it then 
was would be fitted to march together 
in the same platoon or rank. In 
marshalling an army, care is taken 
to place soldiers of the same height, 
and size, and skill, and courage, if 
possible, together. So here it meanB 
that they were alike. Both were 
connected with bondage, like Hagar. 
On the one, a law was given that led 
to bondage ; ani the other was in fact 
under a miserable servitude of rites 
and forms. % Which now it. As it 
exists now ; that -is, a slave to rites 


27 For it is written, b Rejoice 
thou barren that bearest not; break 
forth and cry, thou that travailest 

b Isa.54.1. 

and forms, as it was in fact in the time 
of Paul. If* And is in bondage. To 
laws and customs. She was under 
hard and oppressive rites, like slavery. 
She was also in bondage to sin (John 
viii. 33, 34); but this does not seem 
to be the idea here. If With her 
children. Her inhabitants. She is 
represented as a mother, and her in¬ 
habitants, the Jews, are in the condi¬ 
tion of the son of Hagar. On this 
passage comp. Notes on 1 Cor. x. 4, 
for a more full illustration of the prin¬ 
ciples involved here. 

26. But Jerusalem which is above. 
The spiritual Jerusalem; the true 
church of God. Jerusalem was the 
place where God was worshipped, and 
hence it became synonymous with the 
word church, or is used to represent 
the people of God. The word ren¬ 
dered “ above,” (***) means properly 
up above , that which is above; and 
hence heavenly, celestial; Col. iii. 1, 
2 ; John viii. 23. Here it means the 
heavenly or celestial Jerusalem; Rev. 
xxi. 2, “ And I John saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God, out of heaven.” Heb. xii. 
22, “ Ye are come unto mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem.” Here it is 
used to denote the church, as being 
of heavenly origin. ^ If free. The 
spirit of the gospel is that of freedom. 
It is freedom from sin, freedom from 
the bondage of rites and customs, and 
it tends to promote universal freedom; 
see Note on ver. 7 ; comp. John viii. 
32,36; Note,2 Cor. iii. 17. % Which 
is the mother of us all. Of all who 
are true Christians, whether we are 
by birth Jews or Gentiles. We should 
not, therefore, yield ourselves to any 
degrading and debasing servitude of 
any kind ; comp. Note, 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

27. For it is written. This passage 
is found in tsa. liv. 1. For an expo¬ 
sition of its meaning as it occuro 
there, see my Notes on Isaiah. The 
object of the apostle in introducing it 
here seems to be to Drove that the 
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not; for the desolate hath many 28 Now we, « brethren, as Isaac 
more children than site which hath was, are the children of promise, 
an husband. 29 But as then he 6 that was 

o Ac.3.25; chap.3.29. & Ge.21.9. 

Gentiles as well as the Jews would fers to a woman who had seemed to 
partake of the privileges connected be desolate and forsaken, who was 
with the heavenly Jerusalem. He unmarried. In Isaiah it may refer to 
had in the previous verse spoken of Jerusalem, Jong forsaken and desolate, 
the .Jerusalem from above as the com- or as some suppose to the Gentile 
mou mother of all true Christians, world; see my Note on Isa. liv. 1. 
•whether by birth Jews or Gentiles. ^ Than she which hath an husband. 
This might he disputed or doubted by Perhaps referring to the Jewish, pco- 
the Jews ; and he therefore adduces pie as in covenant with God, and 
this proof from the Old Testament, often spoken of as married to him; 
Or if it was not doubted, still the Isa. lxii. 4, 5; liv. 5. 
quotation was pertinent, and would 28. Now wc , brethren . Wo who are 
illustrate the sentiment which he had Christians, Ar'e the children of the 
just uttered. The mention of Jeru- promise. We so far resemble Isaac, 
Salem as a mother seems to have sug- that there are groat and precious p: o- 
gested this text. Isaiah had spoken mises made to us. Wo are not in the 
of Jerusalem as a female that had condition of lshmael, to whom no 
been long desolate and childless, now promise was made, 
rejoicing by a largo accession from 29. But as then he that was born 
the Gentile world, and increased in after the flesh. lshmael; sec ver. 23. 
numbers like a female who should ^ Persecuted him that was born after 
have more children than one who had the Spirit. That is, Isaac. The 
been long married. To this Paul ap- phrase, “ after the Spirit,” here, is 
propriately refers when he says that synonymous with '* according to the 
the whole church, Jews and Gentiles, promise” in the previous verse. It 
were the children of the heavenly stands opposed to tho phrase “ after 
Jerusalem, represented here as a re- tho flesh,” and means that his birth 
joicing mother.. lie has not quoted was by tho special or miraculous 
literally from tho Hebrew, hut he has agency of God ; see Horn. iv. It was 
used the Septuagint version, and has not in the ordinary courso of events, 
retained the sense. Tho sense is, The persecution here referred to, was 
that the accession from tho Gentile the injurious treatment which Isaac 
world would be far more numerous received from lshmael, or the oppo- 
than the Jewish people had ever been; sition which subsisted between them, 
a prophecy that has been already ful- The particular reference of Paul is 
filled. Rejoice thou barren that doubtless to Gen. xxi. 9, where it is 
bearest not. As a woman who has said that “ Sarah saw the son of Ha- 
had no children would rejoice. This gar tho Egyptian, which she had 
represents probably the heathen world born unto Abraham, mocking.” It 
as having been apparently forsaken was on account of this, and at tho 
and abandoned, and with whom there special request of Sarah, that H&gar 
had been none of the true children o£ and her son were expelled from the 
God. Break, forth and cry. Or house of Abraham; Gen. xxi. 10. 

I "break forth and exclaim;” i. e. ^ Even so it is now. That is, Chris* 
break out into loud and glad excla- tians, the children of the promise, are 
mations at the remarkable accession, persecuted by the* Jews, the inhabit- 
The cry here referred to was to be a ants of Jerusalem, “ as it now is,” and 
joyful cry or shout; the language of who are uninterested in the promises, 
exultation. So the Hebrew word in as lshmael was. For%n illustration 
Isa. liv. 1 (Vnx) means, For the of this, see Paley’s IIores Paulina, on 
desolate. She who was desolate and this Epistle, No. V. Dr. Paley lias 
apparently forsaken. It literally re- remarked that it does not appear that 
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bom after the flesh, persecuted him the bond-woman shall not be heir 
that teas bom after the Spirit, even with the son of the free woman, 
so , a it is now. 31 So then, brethren, we are not 

30 Nevertheless, what saith 6 children of the bond-woman, but 
the Scripture ? Cast out the bond- of the free, 
woman and her son: for the son of a John 15.19. i Ge.21.10,12. 

the apostle Paul waB ever Bet upon by phrases, “ But as the GnlRttana might read in 

thfl OpntilpH unless thpv wprp first the Scriptures that God himself had eom- 
tne irentnea, unless tney were first manded k agar Rnd i sbmae i to besent away 

stirred up by the Jews, except in two from Abraham's family, that the son of the 
instances. One of these was at Philip- bondwoman might not share the inheritance 
41 ,« 4 . 1 .with Isaac; even bo the Jewish nation would' 

pi, after the cure of the Pythoness BOOn b e CR8t out 0 f the church, and all who 
(Acts xvi. 19); and the other at Ephe- continued under the legal covenant excluded 
SU8, at the instance of Demetrius; from heaven."] 

Acts xix. 24. The persecutions of SI. So then, brethren. It follows 
the Christians arose, therefore, mainly from all this. Not from the allegory 
from the Jews, from those who were regarded as an argument—for Paul 
in bondage to the law, and to rites and does not use it thus—but from the 
customs; and Paul's allusion hero to considerations suggested on the' whole 
the case of the persecution which subject. Since the Christian religion 
Isaac the free-born son endured, is is s° superior to the Jewish; since 
exceedingly pertinent and happy. w0 are by it freed from degrading 
30. Nevertheless. But (’Axxi), servitude, and are not in bondage to 
f What saith the Scripture ? What rites and ceremonies; since it was 
does the Scripture teach on the sub- designed to make us truly free, and 
jeot ? What lesson does it convey in since by that religion we are admitted 
regard to the bondman ? ^ Cast out to the privileges of sons, and are no 
the bondwoman and her son. This longer under laws, and tutors, and 
was the language of Sarah, in an ad- governors, as if we were minors; from 
dress to Abraham, requesting him to all this it follows, that we should feel 
oast out Hagar and Ishmael; Gen. and act, not as if we were children of 
xxi. 10. That was done. Paul uses a bondwoman, and born in slavery, 
it here as applicable to the case be- but as if we were children of a free- 
fore him. As used by him the mean- woman, and born to liberty. It is 
ing is, that everything like servitude the birthright of Christians to think, 
in the gospel is to be rejected, as and feel, and act like freemen, and they 
Hagar and Ishmael were driven away, should not allow themselves to become 
It does not mean, as it seems to me, the slaves of customs, and rites, and 
that they were to expel the Jewish ceremonies, hut should feel that they 
teachers in Galatia, but that they were are the adopted children of God. 
to reject every thing like servitude and Thus closes this celebrated allegory 
bondage; they were to adhere only to —an allegory that has greatly pqr- 
that which was free. Paul cannot plexed most expositors, and most 
here mean that the passage in Gen. readers of the Bible. In view of it, 
xxi. 10, originally had reference to alK ! of the exposition above, there ore 
the gospel, for nothing evidently was a few remarks which may not inap- 
farther from the mind of Sarah than ^ropriately be made, 
any such reference; nor can it be (1.) It is by no means affirmed, that 
shown that he meant to approve of or the history of Hagar and Sarah in 
vindicate the conduct of Sarah ; but Genesis, had any original reference to 
he finds a passage-applicable to his the gospel. The account there is a 
purpose, and he conveys his ideas in plain historical narrative, not designed 
that languages exactly expressing to have any such reference, 
his meaning. 'WNe all use language in (3.) The narrative contains import- 
that way wherever we find it. ant principles, that may be used as 

[Tet God confirmed the sentence of Sarah; illustrating truth, and is so used by 
Gen. xxi. 12 . Hence Mr. Scott thus pern- the apostle Paul. There are parallel 
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points between the hiBtory and the 
truths of religion, where the one may 
be illustrated by the other. 

(3.) The apostle does not use it at 
all in the way of argument, or as if 
that proved that tho Galatians wore 
not to submit to the Jewish rites and 
customs. It is an illustration of the 
comparative nature of servitude and 
freedom, and would, therefore, illus¬ 
trate the difference between a servile 
compliance with Jewish rites, and the 
freedom of the gospel. 

(4.) This use of an historical fact 
by the apostle does not make it proper 
for us to turn the Old Testament into 
allegory, or even to make a very free 
use of this mode of illustrating truth. 
That an allegory may be used some¬ 
times with advantage, no one can 
doubt while the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
shall exist. Nor can any one doubt 
that Paul has here derived, in this 
| manner, an important and striking il-, 
j lustration of truth from the Old Tes¬ 
tament. But no one acquainted with 
the history of interpretation can doubt 
that vast injury has been done by a 
fanciful mode of explaining the Old 
Testament; by making every fact in 
its history an allegory ; and every pin 
and pillar of the tabernacle and tho 
temple a type. Nothing is better 
fitted to bring the whole science of 
interpretation into contempt; nothing 
more dishonours the Bible, than to 
make it a book of enigmas, and reli¬ 
gion to consist in puerile conceits. 
The Bible is a book of senge; and all 
the doctrines essential to salvation 
are plainly revealed. It should be 
interpreted, not by mere conceit and 
by fancy, but by the sober laws ac¬ 
cording to which are interpreted 
other books. It should be explained, 
not under the influence of a vivid 
imagination, but under the influ¬ 
ence of a heart imbued with a love 
of truth, and by an understanding dis¬ 
ciplined to investigate the meaning 
of words and phrases, and capable of 
rendering a reason for the interpre¬ 
tation which is proposed. Men may 
abundantly use the facts in the Old 
Testament to illustrate human nature, 
as Paul did; but far distant be the 
day, when the principles of Origen 


and of Cooceius shall again prevail, 
and when it shall be assumed, that 
“ the Bible means every thing that it 
can be made to mean.” 

[Tlipse are excellent remarks, and the cau¬ 
tion which the author givei agninst extrava¬ 
gant and imaginative systems of interpreting 
scripture cannot be too often repeated. It is 
allowed, however, nearly on all hands, that 
this allegory is brought forward by way of 
illustration only, and not of argument. This 
being the case, the question, as to whether the 
history in Genesis were originally intended to 
represent the matter, to which Paul here ap¬ 
plies it, is certainly not of very great import¬ 
ance, notwithstanding the learned labour 
that has been expended on it, and to such an 
extent as to justify the critic's remark, “ vex- 
avit interpreter vehementer vexntus ab iis et 
-ipse.” V/hatever be the original design of 
the passage, the apostle has employed it as an 
illustration of his subject, and was guided by 
the Spirit of Inspiration in so doing. But cer¬ 
tainly we should not be very far wrong, if 
since an apostle has affirmed such spiritual 
representation, we should suppose it originally 
intended by the Spirit; nor are we in great 
danger of making types of every pin ana pll- 
Inr, so long at we strictly confine ourselves to 
tho admission of such only at rest upon apos¬ 
tolic authority. “This transaction, says the 
eminently judicious Thomas Scott, “ was So 
remarkable, the coincidence so exact, and the 
illustration so instructive, that we cannot 
doubt it originally was intended, by tho Holy 
Spirit, as an allegory andtvpe of those things 
to which tho inspired apostle referred it."] 

CHAPTER V. 

ANALYSIS. 

Tms chapter is properly a contin¬ 
uation of the argument in tho previous 
chapter, and is designed to induce the 
Galatians to renounce their conform¬ 
ity to the Jewish law, and to become 
entirely conformed to tho gospel. In 
particular, it seems to be designed to 
meet a charge that had been brought 
against him, that he had preached the 
necessity of circumcision, or that he 
had so practised it as to show that ho 
believed that it was obligatory on 
others. Under his example, or plead¬ 
ing his authority, it seems the false 
teachers there had urged the neces¬ 
sity of its observance; see ver. 11. 
The argument and the exhortation 
consist of the following parts. 

I. He exhorts them to stand firm in 
the liberty of Christianity, and not to 
be brought agairt under bondage; ver. 1. 

II. He solemnly assures them, that 
if they depended on circumcision for 
salvation, they could derive no bene¬ 
fit from Christ. They put themselves 
into a perfect legal state, and must 
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CHAPTER- V, hath made us free, and he not en- 

S TANB • fast therefore in the tangled again with the yoke of 
4 liberty wherewith Christ bondage. 

aEp.s.14, 2 Behold, . I Paul say unto you, 

a John &32.S6; Ho.6.18, Ac.15.10. _____ 


depend on that alone; and that was tues, feelings, and affections, against 
equivalent to renouncing Christ alto- whioh there could be no law; v. 22,23. 
grater, or to falling from grace; ver. IX. They who were Christians had 
2-557 in fact crucified the flesh. They were 

III. He assures them that their bound to live after the teachings of the 
present belief could not have come Spirit, and Paul, therefore, exhorts* 
from him by whom they were origin- them to lay aside all vain-glory and 
ally brought to the knowledge of the envy, and to live in peace; ver. 24—26. 
truth; but must have been from some 1. Stand fast, therefore. Be firm 
foreign influence, operating like lea- and unwavering. This verse properly 

| yen ; ver; T—9. t belongs to the previous chapter, and 

IV. He says he had confidence in should not have been separated from 
! them, on the whole, that they would it. The sense is, that they were to 

obey the truth, and that they would be firm and unyielding in maintaining 
suffer him wfco had troubled them to the great principles of Christian li- 
boar his proper judgment, gently in- berty. They had been freed from the 
sinuating that he should be disowned bondage of rites and ceremonies ; and 
or cut off; ver. 10, 32. they should by no means, and in no 

V. He vindicates himself from the ‘form, yield to them again. In the 
charge that he preached the neces- liberty , &c.; comp. John viii. 32, 36 ; 
sity of circumcision. His vindication Rom. vi. 18 ; Notes, chap. iv. 3—5. 
was, that if he had done tliat, ho would And be not entangled again. Tindal 
have escaped persecution, for then the renders this, “And wrap not your- 
offence of the cross would have ceased; selves again.” The sense is, do not 

] ver. 11. again allow such a yoke to be put on 

VI. lie assures them that they had you; do not again become slaves to 
been called unto liberty; that the any rites, and customs, and habits, 
gospel had made them free. Yet % The yoke of bondage. Of servitude 
Paul felt how easy it was to abuse this to the Jewish laws; see Note, Acts 
doctrine, and to pretend that Christ xv. 10. 

had freed them from all restraint, and 2. Behold, I Paul say unto you. I, 
from the bondage of all law. Against who at first preached the gospel to 
this he cautions them. Their liberty you ; I, too, who have been circum- 
was not licentiousness. It was not cised, and'*who was formerly a stre- 
freedom from all the restraints of the nuous assertor of the necessity of ob- 
law. It was not that they might give serving the laws of Moses ; and I. too, 
indulgence to the passions of the flesh, who am charged (see ver. 11) with 
It was designed that they should serve still preaching the necessity of circum- 
one another; and not fall into the in- cision, now solemnly say to you, that 
dulgence of raging passions, producing if you are circumcised with a view to 
strife and mutual hatred ; ver. 13—15. being justified by that in whole or in 

VII. To illustrate this, and to show part, it amounts to a rejection of the 

them the evils of giving indulgence to doctrine of justification by Christ, and 
their appetites under the pretence an entire apostacy from him. He is 
that they were free, he proceeds to to be “ a whole Saviour.” No one 
show what were the passions to which is to share with him in the honour of 
carnal indulgence would give rise, or saving men ; and no rite, no custom, 
what were the works of the flesh; ver. no observance of law, is to divide the 
16—21. honour with his death. The design 

VIII. On the other hand, the Spirit of Paul is to give them the most 
roduces a train of most lovely vir- solemn assurance on this point; and 
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that if ye be circumcised, Christ I man that is circumcised, that he 
shall profit you nothing. is a debtor to do the whole law. 

3 For I testify again to every j 4 Christ is become of no ef- 


by his own authority and experience 
to guard them from the danger, and 
to put the matter to rest, % That if 
ye be circumcised. This must be un¬ 
derstood with reference to the subject 
under consideration. If you are cir¬ 
cumcised with such a view as is main¬ 
tained by the false teachers that have 
come among you ; that is, with an 
idea that it is necessary in order to your 
justification. He evidently did not 
mean that if any of them had been 
circumcised before their *conversion 
to Christianity; nor could he mean 
to say, that circumcision in all cases 
amounted to a rejection of Cbristi- 
anity, for he had himself procured the 
circumcision of Timothy, Acts xvi. 3. 
If it was done, as it was then, for 
prudential considerations, and with a 
wish not necessarily to irritate the 
Jews, and to give one a more ready 
access to them, it was not to be re¬ 
garded as wrong. But if, as the false 
teachers in Galatia claimed, as a 
thing essential to salvation, as indis- 
i pensable to justification and accep- 
: tance with God, then the matter as- 
I Burned a different aspect; and then it 
j became in fact a renouncing of Christ 
| as himself sufficient to save us. So 
| with any thing else. Rites and cere- 
I monies in religion may be in them¬ 
selves well enough, if they are held 
to be matters not essential; but the 
moment they are regarded as Vital and 
essential, that moment they begin to 
infringe on the doctrine ofjustification 
by faith alone, and that moment they 
are to be rejected ; and it is because 
of ibe danger that this will be the 
case, that they are to he used spar¬ 
ingly in the Christian church. Who 
does not know the danger of depend¬ 
ing upon prayers, and alms, and the 
sacraments, and extreme unction, and 
penance, and empty forms for salva¬ 
tion? And who does not know how 
much in the papal communion the 
great doctrine of justification has been 
obscured by numberless such rites and 
forms ? Christ shall profit you no¬ 
thing. Will be of no advantage to 


J you. Your dependence on circumci¬ 
sion, in these circumstances, will in 
fact amount to a rejection of tho Sa¬ 
viour, and of the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by him. 

3. For I testify again. Probably he 
had stated this when he had preached 
the gospel to them first, and he 
now solemnly bears witness to the same 
thing again. Bloomfield, however, 
supposes that the word again hero 
(avrXiv) means, on the other hand, or, 
furthermore , or, as wo would say, “and 
again.” ^ That he is <» debtor to do the 
whole law. IIo binds himself to obey 
all the law of Moses. Circumcision 
was the distinguishing badge of the 
Jews, as baptism is of Christians. A 
man, thcreforo, who became circum¬ 
cised became a professor of the Jewish 
religion, and bound himself to obey 
all its peculiar laws. This must be 
understood, of course, with reference 
to the point under discussion; and 
means, if ho did it with a view to jus¬ 
tification, or as a thing that was neces¬ 
sary and binding. It would not apply 
to such a case as that of Timothy, 
where it was a matter of mero ex¬ 
pediency or prudence; see Note on 
ver. 2. 

4. Christ is become of no effect unto 

you. You will derive no advantage 
from Christ. Ilis work in regard to 
you is needless and vain. If you can 
bo jnstifiedin any other way than by 
him, then of course you do not need 
him, and your adoption of the other 
mode is in fact a renunciation of him. 
Tindal renders this, “ Ye are gone 
quite from Christ.” The word here 
used means properly, to 

bonder inactive, idle, useless; to do 
away, to put an end to; and here it 
means that they had withdrawn from 
Christ, if they attempted to be justi¬ 
fied by the law. They would not need 
him if they could be thus justified; 
and they could derive no benefit from 
him. A man who can be justified by 
his own obedience, does not need the 
aid or the merit of another; and if it 
was true, as they seemed to suppose, 
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feat <* unto you, whosoever of you 
are justified by the law: ye are 
fallen * from grace. 

6 For we through the Spirit wait e 


that they could be justified by the law, 
it followed that the work of Christ 
was in vain so far as they were con¬ 
cerned. Whosoever of you are jus¬ 

tified by the law. On the supposition 
that any of you are justified by the law; 
or if, as you seem to suppose, any are 
justified by the law. The apostle 
does not say that this had in fact ever 
occurred; but he merely makes a 
supposition. If such a thing should 
or could occur, it would follow that 
you had fallen from grace, f Ye are 
fallen from grace. That is, this 
would amount to apostasy from the re¬ 
ligion of the Redeemer, and would be 
in fact a rejection of the grace of the 
gospel. That this had ever in fact 
occurred among true Christians the 
apostle does not affirm unless he affirm - 
ed that men can in fact be justified by 
the law, since he makes the falling from 
grace a consequence of that. But did 
Paul mean to teach that? Did he 
mean to affirm that any man in fact 
had been, or could be justified by his j 
own obedience to the law ? Let his ' 
own writings answer; see, espe¬ 
cially Rom. iii 20. But unless he 
held that, then this passage does not 
pro,# that any one who ha, ever been 
a true Christian has fallen away. 
The fair interpretation of the passu* 
does not demand that. It, B1 mpi e 
and obvious meaning is, that if a man 
who ha, been a professed Christian 
should be justified by his own confor¬ 
mity to the law, and adopt that mode 
of justification, then that would 
amount to a rejection of the mode 
of salvation by Christ, and would be 
a renouncing of the plan of justi-- 
flcation by grace. The two systems 
cannot be united. The adoption of 
the one is, in fact, a rejection of the 
other. Christ will bo “a whole Savi¬ 
our, or none. This passage, there¬ 
fore, cannot be adduced to prove that 
any true Christian has in fact fallen 
away from grace, unless it prove, also 
that man may be justified by the deeds 
ortho law,eontraryto the repeated dec- 


fin- the hope of righteousness d by 
faith. 

6 For in Jeeus Christ neither 

o Ho. 9. 31,32. b He.12.15. e Ro.8.25, 
& STM.8. 


larations of Paul himself. The word 

grace ” here, does not mean grace 
in the sense of personal religion, it 
means the system of salvationby grace, 
in contradistinction from that by merit 
or by works—the system of the gospel. 

5. For we. We who are Chri^ 
tians. It is a characteristic of the 
true Christian. ^ Throuqk the 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit. We ex¬ 
pect salvation only by his aid. f Wait 
for. That is, we expect salvation in 
this way. The main idea is, not that 
of waiting as if the thing were delayed ; 
it is that of expecting. The sense is, 
that true Christians have no other 
hope of salvation than by faith in the 
Lord Jesus. It is not by their own 
works, nor is it by any conformity to 
the law. The object of Paul is, to 
show them the true nature of the 
Christian hope of eternal lift, and to 
recall them from dependence on theii 
conformity to the law. f The hope oj 
righteousness. The hope of justifica¬ 
tion. They had no other hope of jus 
tifleation than by faith in the Redeem 
er ; see Note on Rom. i. 17. 

8. For in Jesus Christ. In the 
religion wbioh Christ came to estab¬ 
lish. f Neither circumcision, Ac. It 
makes no difference whether a man is 
circumcised or not. He is not saved 
because he is circumcised, nor is he 
condemned because he is not. The de¬ 
sign of Christianity is to abolish these 
rites and ceremonies, and to introduce 
a way of salvation that shall be 
applicable to all mankind alike; see 
Notes on ch. iii. 28; 1 Cor. vii. 19; 
comp. Rom. ii. 29. f But faith 
which worlcelh by love. Faith that 
evinces its existence by love to God, 
and benevolence to men. It is not a 
mere intellectual belief, but it is that 
which reaches the heart, and con¬ 
trols the affections. It is not a dead 
faith, but it is that which is operative, 
and which is seen in Christian kind¬ 
ness and affection. It is not mere 
belief of the truth, or mere orthodox*, 
but it is that which produoei tnxT«- 
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• circumcision avaiieth any thin?, | 8 This persuasion eometh not of 

nor uncircumcision ; but faitii him that calleth you. 
which 6 worketh by lore. 9 A little c leaven leaveneth the 

7 j ™ run we ^» w ^° did whole lump, 
hinder you, that ye should not 10 I have confidence in you 
obey the truth? through the Lord, that ye will 

- a 1 C o ' 719 ‘ b 1 Til1 ’ 3 ; Ja-2.18—22. 1 or, drive you back. o Mat. 13.33 ; 1 Co.5.6. 

tachment to others. A mere intel- ance of Jewish rites with the belief of 
lectual assent to the truth may leave the Christian doctrines in order to be 
the heart cold and unaffected ; mere saved, Not of him that calleth you. 
orthodoxy however bold and self-con- That is, of God, who had called them 
fluent, and “sound," may not be incon- into his kingdom. That it refers to 
sistent with contentions, and strifes, God and not to Paul is plain. They 
and logomachies, and divisions. The knew well enough that Paul had not 
true faith is that which is seen in be- persuaded them to it, and it was im- 
nevolence, in love to God, in love to portant now to show them that it 
all who bear the Christian name ; in could not be traced to God, though 
a readiness to do good to all mankind, they who taught it pretendod to be 
This shows that the heart is affected commissioned by him. 
by the faith that is held; and this is 9. A little leaven , Ac. This is evi- 
the nature and design of al' genuine dently a proverbial expression ; see it 
religion. Tipdal renders this, “faith, explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. v. 6. 
which by love is mighty in opera- Its meaning here is, that the embrac- 
tion." . ing of the errors which they had 

7. Ye did run well. The Christian adopted was to be traced to some in¬ 
life is often represented as a race ; see fluence existing among themselves, 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 24.—26. Paul and acting like leaven. It may either 
means here, that they began the mean that there was existing among 
Christian life with ardour and zeal; them from the first a slight tendency 
comp. chap. iv. 15. If Who did hin - to conform to rites and customs, and 
der you. Marg. Drive you back, that this had now like leaven porvad- 
The word used here (*»#«»■«) means ed the mass ; or it may mean that the 
properly to beat or drive back. Hence false teachers there might be com- 
it means to hinder, check, or retard, pared to leaven, whose doctrines, 
Dr. Doddridge remarks that. this is though they were few in number, had 
M an Olympic expression, and properly pervaded the mass of Christians ; or 
signifies coming across the course while it may moan, as many have supposed, 
a person is running in it, in suoh a that any conformity to the Jewish law 
manner as to jostle, and throw him out was like leaven. If they practised 
of the way." Paul asks, with em- circumcision, it would not stop there, 
phasis, who it could have been that The tendency to conform to Jewish 
retarded them in their Christian rites would spread from that until it 
course, implying that it could have would infect all the doctrines of re- 
been done only by their own consent, ligion, and they would fall into the ob- 
or that there was really no cause why servance of all the rites of the Jewish 
they should not have continued as, law. It seems to me that the second 
they began. If That ye should not interpretation referred to above is the 
obey the truth. The true system of correct one ; and that the apostle 
justification by faith in the Redeemer, means to say, that the influence which 
That you should have turned aside, had brought this change about was at 
and embraced the dangerous errors in first small and unimportant; that there 
regard to the necessity of obeying the might have been but a few teachers 
laws of Moses of that kind, and it might have not 

8. Tins persuasion. This belief been deemed worthy of particular at- 
thst it is neoessary to obey the laws of tention or alarm; but that the doc- 
Mpm, usd to intermingle the obserr- trmes thus infused into the churches, 
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be none otherwise minded : but he 
that troubleth you shall bear his * 
judgment, whosoever he be. 

11 And I, brethren, if I yet 

a 2 Co. 10.6. 

had spread like leaven, until the whole 
mass had become affected. 

10. I have confidence in you,*& c. 
Though they had been led astray, and 
had embraced many false opinions, 
yet, on the whole, Paul had confidence 
in their piety, and believed they woujd 
yet return and embrace the truth. 
11 That ye will be none otherwise 
minded. That is, than you have been 
taught by me; or than I think and 
teach on the subject. Paul doubtless 
means to say, that he had full confi¬ 
dence that they would embrace the 
views which he was inculcating on the 
subject of justification, and he makes 
this remark in order to modify the 
severity of his tone of reprehension, 
and to show that, notwithstanding all 
he had said, he had confidence still in 
their piety. He believed that they 
would concide with him in his opinion, 
alike on the general subject of justifi¬ 
cation, and in regard to the cause of 
their alienation from the truth. He, 
therefore, gently insinuates that it was 
not to be traced, to themselves that 
they had departed from the truth, but 
to the “little leaven " that had leav¬ 
ened the mass ; and he adds, that 
whoever had done this, should be held 
to be responsiblo for it. If But he 
that troubleth you. By leading you 
into error. If Shall bear his judg¬ 
ment. Shall be responsible for it, 
and will receive proper treatment from 
you. He gently states this general 
principle, which is so obvious ; states 
that he does not believe that the de¬ 
fection is to be traced to themselves ; 
and designs to prepare their minds for 
a proposition which he intends to sub¬ 
mit (ver. 12), that the offending per¬ 
son or persons should be disowned and 
cut off. If Whosoever he be. “ I do 
not know who he is. I mention no 
names; accuse no one by came ; and 
advise so severe measures against any 
Particular individual. I state only the I 
obvious principle that every man / 
should bear his own burden, and be I 


preach circumcision, why do Lj 
yet suffer persecution ? 6 then I 
is the offence 0 of the cross 
ceased. 

b chap.6.12. 0 1 Co. 1.23. 

held responsible for what he has done 
—no matter who he is." 

11 .And I, brethren. Paul here pro¬ 
ceeds to vindicate himself from giving 
countenance to the doctrines which 
they had advanced there. It is evi¬ 
dent that the false teachers in Galatia 
appealed to Paul himself, and alleged 
that he insisted on the necessity of 
circumcision, and that they were teach- 
in g no more than he taught. On 
what they founded this is unknown. 
It may have been mere slander ; or it 
may have arisen from the fact that he 
had circumcised Timothy (Acts xvi. 
3), and, possibly, that he may have 
encouraged circumcision ih some other 
similar cases. Or it may have been 
inferred from the fact (which was un¬ 
doubtedly true) that Paul in general 
complied with the customs of the Jews 
when he was with them. But hi* 
conduct and example had been greatly 
perverted. He bad never enjoined 
circumcision as necessary to salva¬ 
tion ; and had never complied with 
Jewish customs where there was dan¬ 
ger that it would be understood that 
he regarded them as at all indispens-. 
able, or as furnishing a ground of ac¬ 
ceptance with God. If If I yet preach 
circumcision. If I preach it as ne¬ 
cessary to salvation ; or if I enjoin it 
on those who are converted to Chris¬ 
tianity. If Why do I yet suffer -per¬ 
secutionf That is, from the Jews. 

“ Why do they oppose me ? Circum¬ 
cision is the peculiar badge of the 
Jewish religion ; it implies all the rest 
(see ver. 2); and if I preach the ne¬ 
cessity of that, it would satisfy the 
Jews, and save me from persecution. 
They would never persecute one who 
did that as they do me ; and the fact 
that I am thus persecuted by them is 
full demonstration that I am not re¬ 
garded as preaching the.necessity of 
circumcision It is remarkable that 
Paul does not express]/ den/ tie ) 
ge. The reason may be, that hit [ 
word would be called in, question, 
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12 I would they were even cut I 13 For, brethren, ye have been 
off which trouble you, 1 called unto liberty ; only use not 


or that it might require much explan¬ 
ation to show why he had recommend¬ 
ed circumcision in any case, as in the 
case of Timothy; Acts xvi. 3. But 
the fact that he was persecuted by the 
Jews settled the question, and showed 
that he did not preach the necessity 
of circumcision in any such sense as 
1 to satisfy them, or in any such sense 
as was claime#by the false teachers 
in Galatia. In regard to the fact 
that Paul was persecuted by the 
Jews ; seo Acts xiv. 1,2, ID; xvii. 4, 
5, 13 ; comp. Paley, flora: Paulina ?, 
Galat. No. V. ^ Then is the offence 
of the cross ceased. “ For if I should 
preach the necessity of circumcision, 
as is alleged, the offence of the cross 
of Christ would bo removed. The 
necessity of depending on the merits 
of the sacrifice made on the cross 
would be taken away, since then men 
could be saved by conformity to the 
laws of Mosos. The very thing that 
I have so much insisted on, and that 
has been such a stumbling-block to 
the Jews (Note, 1 Cor. i. 23), that 
conformity to their rites was of no 
avail, and that they must be saved 
only by the merits of a crucified Sa¬ 
viour, would be done away with." 
Paul means that if this had been done, 
he would have saved himself from 
giving offence, and from the evils of 
persecution. He would have preach¬ 
ed that men could be. saved by con¬ 
formity to Jewish rites,and that would 
havo saved him from all the persecu¬ 
tions w*hich he had endured in conse¬ 
quence of preaching the necessity of 
salvation by the cross. 

12 . I would they were even cut off. 
That is, as I understand it, from the 
co mm union of the church. So far ant 
I, says Paul, from agreeing with them, 
and preaching the necessity of cir¬ 
cumcision as they do, that I sincerely 
wish tiiey were excluded from the 
church as unworthy/* place among the 
children of God. For a very singular 
and monstrous interpretation of this 
passage, though adopted by Chrysos¬ 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Jerome, j 
Grotius, RosenmUUer, Koppe, and > 


others, the learned reader may con¬ 
sult Koppe on this verse. To my 
nmazemont, I find that this interpre¬ 
tation has also been adopted by Ro¬ 
binson in his Lexicon, on tho word 
A'rox'o'rrw I will state tho opinion 
in the words of Koppe. Non viodo 
circiimcidant sc, sed, si vclint, etinin 
mutilant se—ipsa genitalia reser.eut. 
The simple meaning is, I think, that 
Paul wished that the authors of these 
errors and disturbances were excluded 
from tho church. ^ Which trouble 
you. Who pervert the true doc¬ 
trines of salvation, and who thus intro¬ 
duce error into the church. Error 
always sooner or later causes trouble; 
comp. Note, 1 Cor. v. 7. 

13. For, brethren, ye have been 
called unto liberty. Freedom from 
Jewish rites and ceremonies ; soo tho 
Notes on chap. iii. 23 ; iv. P, 21—31. 
The meaning here is, that Paul wished 
tho false teachers removed because 
true Christians had been called unto 
liberty, and they were abridging and 
destroying that liberty. They wero 
not in subjection to the law of Moses, 
or to any thing else that savoured of 
bondage. They were free ; freo from 
tho servitude of sin, and free from 
subjection to expensive and burden¬ 
some rites and customs. They yrere 
to remember this as a great and set¬ 
tled principle; and so vital a truth 
was this, and so important that it 
should bo maintained, and so great 
the evil of forgetting it, that Paul 
says ho earnestly wishes (vor. 12) that 
all who would reduce them to that 
state of servitude were cut off from 
the Christian church, Only use 
not liberty, <fcc. Tho word use hero 
introduced byour translators, obscures 
tho sense. The idea is, " You are 
called to liberty, but it is not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh. It is 
not freedom from virtuous restraints, 
and from the laws of God. It is lib¬ 
erty from the servitude of sin, and re¬ 
ligious rites and ceremonies, not free¬ 
dom from the necessary restraints 
of virtue. ” It was necessary to give 
this caution, because, (1.) There was ( 
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“ liberty for an oeeaeion to the • Thou ehalt lore thy neighbour 
flesh, but by love serve 6 one as thyself, 
another. 16 But if ye bite and devour 

14 For all the law is ful- one another, take heed that ye 
tilled in one word, even in this, be not consumed one of another. 

a 1 Co.8,9; 1 Pe.2.16. 6 1 John 3.16. e Le.19.18; Mat. 22 .39,40; James 2.H. 

a strong tendency in all converts from able. Paul does not consider them 
heathenism to relapse again into their as freed from all law and all restraint; 
former habits. Licentiousness abound- but they are to be governed by the 
ed, and where they had been addicted law of love. They were not to feel 
to it before their conversion, and that they were so free that they might 
where they were surroundbd by it on lawfully give indulgeniB to the desires 
every hand, they wore in constant of the flesh, but they were to regard 
danger of falling into it again. A themselves as under the law to love 
bare and naked declaration, therefore, one another; and thus they would 
that they had been called to liberty, fulfil the law of Christian freedom, 
to freedom from restraint, might have 14. For all the law is fulfilled, Ac. 
been misunderstood, and some might That is, this expresses the substance 
have supposed that they were free of the whole law; it embraces and 
from all restraints. (2.) It is needful comprises all. The apostle of course 
to guard the doctrine from abuse at here alludes to the law in regard to 
all times. There has been a strong our duty to our fellow-men, Bince that 
tendency, as the history of tho church was the point which he particularly 
has shown, to abuse the doctrine of enforces. He is saying that this law 
graoe. The doctrine that Christians would counteract all the evil workings 
are “free;” that there is liberty to of the flesh, and if this were fulfilled, 
them from restraint, has been per- all our duty to others would be dis- 
verted always by Antinomians, and charged. A similar sentiment he has 
been made the occasion of their in- expressed in Rom. xiii. 8—10 ; see 
dulging freely in sin. And the result Notes on that passage. The turn 
has shown that nothing was more iin- here in the discussion is worthy of 
portant than to guard the doctrine of particular notice. With great skill 
Christian liberty, and to show exactly he changes the subject from a doc- 
what Christians are freed from, and trinal argument to a strain of practi* 
what laws are still binding on them, cal remark, and furnishes most im« 
Paul is, therefore, at great pains to portant lessons for the right mode of 
show that the doctrines which he had overcoming our corrupt and sensual 
maintained did not lead to licentious- passions, and discharging our duty to 
noss, and did not allow the indulgence others, ^ Thou skaU love thy neigh- 
of sinful and corrupt passions. ^ An bour, Ac ; see this explained in the 
occasion. As allowing indulgence to Note on Mat. xix. 19. • 

the flesh, or as a furtherance or help 15. But if ye bite. The word here 
to corrupt passions ; aeo the word ex-, used ($«**»), means, properly, to bite, 
plained in the Notes on Rom. vii. 8. to sting; and here seems to be used 
% To the flesh. The word flesh is in the sense of contending and striv- 
often used in the writings of Paul to ;ng—a metaphor not improbably taken 
denote corrupt and gross passions and from dogs and wild beasts. % And 
affections ; see Notes on llom. vii. 18; devour one another. As wild beasts 
viii. 1. If Bui by love serve one an- do. The sense is, “if you contend 
other. By the proper manifestation with each other ;” and the reference 
of love one to another strive to pro- is, probably, to the strifes which would 
mote each other’s welfare. To do arise between the two parties in the 
this will not be inconsistent with the churches—the Jewish and the Gen* 
freedom of the gospel. When there tile converts. Take heed that ye 
is love there is no servitude. Duty is be not consumed, Ac. As wild beasts 
pleasant, and offices of kindness agree- contend sometimes until, both are 
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1C Thu I say then. Walk “ in 
the Spirit, and 1 ye shall not ful¬ 
fil the lust of the fle9h. 

17 For 6 the flesh lusbeth against 

a Ro. 8.1,4,13. 1 or, fulfil not. 

slain. Thus, the idea is, in their con¬ 
tentions they would destroy the spiri¬ 
tuality and happiness of each othor; 
their characters would be ruined; and 
the church be overthrown. The 
readiest way to, destroy the spiritu¬ 
ality of a church, and to annihilate 
the influence of religion, is to excite 
a spirit of contention. 

16 This I say then. This is the 
true rule about overcoming the pro¬ 
pensities of your carnal natures, and 
of avoiding the evils of strife and con¬ 
tention. f Walk. Tho Christian 
life is often represented as a journey, 
and the word walk, in the scripture, 
is often equivalent to live ; Mark vii. 
5; Notes, Rom. iv. 12 ; vi. 4 ; viii. 1. 
f In the Spirit. Live under the in¬ 
fluences of tho Holy Spirit; admit 
those influences fully into your hearts. 
Do not resist him, but yield to all bis 
suggestions; boo Note, Horn. viii. 1. 
What the Iloly Spirit would produce, 
Paul states in ver. 22, 23. If a man 
would yield his heart to those influ¬ 
ences, he would be ablo to overcome 
all his carnal propensities; and it is 
because he resists that Spirit, that he is 
ever overcome by the corrupt passions 
of his nature. Never was. a better, a 
safer, or a more easy rule given to 
overcome our corrupt and sonsual 
desires than that hero furnished; 
comp. Notes, Rom. viii. 1—13. And 
ye smU not fulfil, 4c. Marg. Fulfil 
not —as if it were a command. So 
Tindal renders it. Rut tho more 
common interpretation, as it is the 
more significant, is that adopted by 
our translators. Thus it is not mere¬ 
ly a command, it is tho statement of 
an important and deeply interesting 
truth—that the only way to overcome 
the corrupt desires and propensities 
of our nature, is by submitting to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. It is 
uoi by philosophy; it is not by mere 
resolutions to resist them; it is not by 
the force of education and laws; it is 


the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh: and these are contrary • 
the one to the other ; so that d ve 
cannot do the things that ye would. 

b Ro.7.21-23. e Ro.8.6,7. 

d Ro.7.18,19. 

only by admitting into our souls the 
influence of religion, and yielding our¬ 
selves to tho guidance of the Holy 
Spirit of God. If wo live under the 
influences of that Spirit, we need not 
fear the power of the sensual and cor¬ 
rupt propensities of our nature. 

17. For the Jlffh lusteth against the 
Spirit. Tho inclinations and desires 
of the flesh are cont rary to thoso of tho 
Spirit. They draw us away in an op¬ 
posite direction, and while the Spirit 
of God would lead us ono way, our 
carnal nature would lead us another, 
and thus produce tho painful contro¬ 
versy which exists in our minds. The 
word “ Spirit” here refers to the Spirit 
of God, and to his influences on the 
heart, f A nd these are contrary, Ac. 
They arc opposite in their nature. 
They nover can harmonize ; see Rom. 
viii. C, 7; comp, below ver. 10—23. 
The contrariety Paul has illustrated 
by showing what enoh produces ; and 
they are as opposite as adultery, wrath, 
strife, murders, drunkenness, Ac., are 
to love, joy, goodness, gentleness, and 
temperance, f So that, ve cannot do 
the things that ye would ; seo this 
sentiment illustrated in the Notos on 
Roin. vii. 15—19. The expression 
“ cannot do ” is stronger by far than 
the original, and it is doubted whether 
the original will bear this interpreta¬ 
tion. The literal translation would 
be, “ Lest what ye will, those things 
ye should do ” (i»» J £• SiXtru, 
rmZt* It is rendered by Dod¬ 

dridge, '* So that yo do not tho things 
«that yc would.” By Locke, “ You do 
net tho things that you propose to 
yourselves;” and Locke remarks on 
the passage, “ Ours is the only trans¬ 
lation that I know which renders it 
cannot." The Vulgate and the Syriac 
give a literal translation of the Greek, 
“So that you do not what you would.” 
This is undoubtedly the true render¬ 
ing; and, in the original, there is no 
declaration about the possibility or 
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the impossibility, the ability or tbe 
inability to do these things. It is 
simply a statement of a fact, as it is 
in Bom. ?ii. 15, 19. That statement 
is, that in the mind of a renewed man 
p there is a contrariety in the two in¬ 
fluences which bear on his soul—the 
Spirit of God inclining him in one 
direction, and the lusts of the flesh in 
another ; that one of these influences 
is so great as in fact to restrain and 
control the mind, and prevent its doing 
what it would otherwise do; that when 
there is an inclination in one direc¬ 
tion, there is a controlling and over¬ 
powering influence in another, pro¬ 
ducing a conflict, which prevents it, 
and which finally checks and restrains 
the mind. There is no reason for in¬ 
terpreting this, moreover, as seems 
always to be the case, of the over¬ 
powering tendency in the mind to evil, 
ks if it taught that the Christian was 
desirous of doing good, but could not, 
on account of his indwelling corrup¬ 
tion. So far as the language of Paul 
or the fact is concerned, it may be un¬ 
derstood of just tho opposite, and may 
mean^that such are the restraints and 
influences of tho Holy Spirit on the 
heart, that the Christian does not the 
evil which he otherwise would, and to 
which his corrupt nature inclines him. 
He (Paul) is exhorting them (ver. 16) 
to walk in the Spirit, and assures 
them that thus they would not fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh. To encourage 
them to this, ho reminds them that 
thore were contrary principles in their 
minds, the influences of the Spirit of 
God, and a carnal and downward ten¬ 
dency of the flesh. These are contrary 
one to the other ; and such are, in fact, 
the influences of tho Spirit on the 
mind, that the Christian does not do 
the things which ho otherwise would. 
So understood, or understood in an* 
fair interpretation of the original, it 
makes no assertion about the ability 
or inability of man to do right or 
wrong. It affirms as a fact, that 
where these opposite principles exist, 
a man does not do the things which 
otherwise ho would do. If a man 
could not do otherwise than he actu¬ 
ally does, he would not be to blame. 
Whether a Christian could not resist 


the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
yield to the corrupt desires of the 
fleBh ; or whether ho could not over¬ 
come these evil propensities and do 
right always, are points on which the 
apostle here makeB no affirmation. 
His *is the statement of a mere fact, 
that where these counteracting pro¬ 
pensities exist in the mind, there is a 
conflict, and that the than does not do 
what he otherwise would do. 

[The translation of thi* clause which tho 
author has given, may bd allowed. It is cer¬ 
tainly adopted by many Calvinists, and by Mr. 
Scott among the number. Yet Bloomfield, 
who cannot be suspected of any great lean¬ 
ing towards that class of theologians, defends 
the common translation. “I am surprised," 
says he, “ that Mr. Locke should think our 
common version is singular in the sense it 
assigns. The Latin versions are indeed dubi¬ 
ous, hut most of the early commentators were 
inclined to adopt the sense ‘cannot do,’and 
so almost all eminent Biblical critics for the 
last cpntury.” Nor would we object ter the 
meaning which the author has attached to the 
clause, viz. that such are the restraints and 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the heart, 
that the Christian does not the evil which he 
otherwise would. This sense is ably advo¬ 
cated by I)r. Wardlaw, in his Discourses on 
the Socinian controversy. He contends, that 
in this view, the connection is simple and ob¬ 
vious ; and affirms " that the Spirit’s opposi¬ 
tion to the flesh, for the purpose of preventing 
the indulgence of its inclinations, is either 
assigned as a reason for the statement, that if 
they ‘walked in the Spirit,’the lust of the 
flesh would not be fulfilled, or is presented as 
an encouragement to compliance with the 
admonition, so to. walk;" otherwise, he thinks 
no legitimate sequence can be found in the 
apostle’s exhortation; 6tl» edit. p. 398. Yet, 
were we disposed to insist on the other sense, 
might not the. terrible contest between the 
fleshly and the spiritual nature be alleged as 
the apostle’s reason for the exhortation, con¬ 
tinually to abide, to walk in the Spirit as the 
only remedy for this perpetual malady ? And, 
in this way. the sequence is just as natural 
and obvious as in the other view. Mr. Scott 
and many other commentators combine both 
senses. “ Believers do not the things which 
thpy would. They are not bo holy as thej^ 
long to be; nor yet do they indulge those 
corrupt inclinations which still rise up in their 
hearts, and cause them much trouble.’’—Cora- 
ment in loco. Our authors assertion, there¬ 
fore, that this passage “ seems always t<^>e 
interpreted of the overpowering tendency In 
the mind to evil," admits of many exceptions, 
even on the Calvinistic side ; ana the implied 
censure, that passages are violently strained to 
support opinion, on the subject or human in¬ 
ability, different from his own, falls to the 

S mund. The new sense, which, by implica- 
on, he affirms never to be mentioned by those 
of opposite slew's, is by them frequently as¬ 
serted and vindicated t 

But apart Bltugether from the proposed 
translation of the clause, and the meaning at¬ 
tached to it in its amended form-admitting 
both; it may, notwithstanding, be observed, on 
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18, But if a ye be led of the 1 ere tnaniftst; which «re thw; 
Spirit, ^re are not nnder the law. Adultery, fornication, nnnlnanneae, 
18 how the worlu of the flesh lasciviousness, 

a Ro.6.14; 8.2. 6 M«t.15.19; Ep.5.J-6l CoU.5,6; Rt.JS.lJ. 


the whole panag*, that if it contains nothing 
directly on the »ui\j«ct of human ability, yet 
the struggle it asserts betweeu two opposite 
principles, the flesh and the spirit, in tbe re¬ 
newed mhsd, it not over-favourable to prvat 
views as to what man o«n do, or could do. 
If in the renewed mind this can least prevail, 
and prevail to surh an extent, as the passage 
Hituuntes, what most be tbe state of the unre¬ 
newed mind ? The answer is too obvious 
Allow, thnt the apostle states no more than 
the /act, that, in consequence of this strugKle, 
the Christian “ does not do tbe things which 
otherwise be woald do," and seen take this 
in the sensa of not doing the evil ha otherwise 
would have done, still It follows, and with all 
the conviction of direct assertion, that, inde¬ 
pendently of spiritual aid, the map or the 
Christian could not or would not have acted 

^hir/Barnei has expressed himself somewhat 
plainly on this subject under Horn. viii. 7, 
where the reader will And. in a supplementary 
Note on that passage, much that m applicable 
to what occurs Imre. “Whether." lie there 
aay*,“ the mow himself might not obey the law, 
whether he has, or has not ability to do it, is a 

J uestioo which the apostle does not touch." 
le is careful, however, not directly to assert 
the affirmative, but leaves the reader to draw 
the inference in regard to Urn author's opin¬ 
ion. And in this place, especially, have we 
reason to complain of disingenuous ambiguity. 
The phraseology connected with this dispute, 
can, could, Ac., should have been explained. 
If it had been affirmed that Cod requires 
nothing of us which is vhyiicutly or naturally 
impossible for us to do; e. o., He does not 
require us to transport ourselves from earth 
to heaven and from heaven to earth, as angels 
do at his bidding, because for such service we 
have no natural powers—there could have 
been no disputing of this position. But if it 
be natural or jthytical power to which the 
author alludes, uuder the term c m and could, 
why not say so, and by a brief explanation 
relieve hit unthinking readers from their per¬ 
plexity ? If men can and could discharge duty 
only tu so far as natural ability is concerned, 
hut o »orally are allowed to be unable to think 
a good thought, all that sound Calviuists de- 
fxe on this subject is conceded. Nor. remains 
of re the slightest force in the objection. Utat 
“if a man could not do otlierwise tiuui lie ac¬ 
tually does, be would not be to blame." Meu 
wiU not be taken to account for natural ina¬ 
bilities, for certainly they are not to blame 
that, they have not the faculties of angels. 
But moral inability is tin, and for.fi we must 
autre**. It is roofed avertUm to that which 
is good. Meantime, statements, such aa that 
quoted above, without explanation, have done 
uuneasureaMe mischief to certain claaeee of 
rea ders ; and furnishing them with an argu¬ 
ment against the doctrine of accountability, 
are fitted to harden them in sin. 

There teem * too mack truth in the censure 
passed ea the New School Divines of America, 
that even wbea they “ retain the term «a~ 
tmml in connection with ability, and that 
appear to accord with theae who are in (he 


habit of making the distinction (of natural and 
moral ability) in reality, they occupy very 
different ground. Though when they speak 
of ability, they frequently annex to it the 
word “natural,** they seldom speak of Ina¬ 
bility at all; 6*1 produce the impression, that 
(he ability which they preach ir fully adequate 
to enable, the tinner, independently of divine \ 
err ace, to do all *A«s« Ood requires."—Old and ! 
New Views by James Wood, Philadelphia., p. 
162. The same author asserts,and with seme 
Appearance of reason, that “though Mr. 
liarne* expresses himself with much more 
caution than Messrs. Finney and Duffield, it is 
apimrent that he favours their sentiments." 
Ibid, page 168. * 

1 rt. But if ye be led of the Spirit. 
If you submit to the teachings and 
guidance of tbe Holy Spirit. ^ Ye 
are not under the law. You are 
under a different dispensation— the 
dispensation of the Spirit. You are 
free from tho restraints and control 
of tho Mosaic law, and are under the 
control of the Spirit of God. 

19. Now the works of the flesh. 
What the flesh, or what corrupt and 
unrenewed human nature produces. 

1j Are manifest. Plain, well-known. 
The world is full of illustrations of 
what corrupt human nature produces, 
and as to the existence and nature of 
those works, no one can be ignorant. 

It is evident here that the word 
flesh* is used to denote corrupt human 
nature, and not merely tho body ; 
since many of the vices hero enumer¬ 
ated are the passions of tho mind or 
the soul, rather than of the body. 
Such wo “wrath," “ strife,” “ here¬ 
sies,” “ envying*," Ac., which cannot 
be said to havo their seat in tbe body. 
If tbe word, therefore, is used to 
denote human nature, the passage 
furnishes a sad commentary on its 
tendency, and on the character of 
man. It is closely parallel to the 
declaration of the Saviour in Matt, 
xv. 19. Of the nature of most of these 
tins, or works of the flesh, it is un¬ 
necessary to offer any comment. They 
are not m rare as not to be well known, 
and the meaning of tho words require* 
little exposition. In regard to the 
existence of these rices as the resalt 
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20 Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, of the which I tell you before, as 

variance, emulations, wrath, strife, I have also told you in time past, 
seditions, heresies, that they which do such things 

21 Envyings, murders, drunk- shall not inherit the kingdom of 
enness, revellings, and such like: God. 

of human nature, the Notes on Rom. in the Greek meaning pas- j 

i. may be examined ; or a single glance sions, bursts of anger ; Note, 2 Cor. 
at the history of the past, or at the xii. 20. % Strife. Also plural in the 
present condition of the heathen and Greek ; see Note, 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
a large part of the Christian world, if Seditions ; see Note, Rom. xvi. 17. 
would furnish an ample and a painful if Heresies; see Note, Acts v. 17* 
demonstration. 1 Cor. xi. 10. t 

20. Witchcraft. Pretending to 2\.Envyings; Note, 2 Cor. xii. 20. j 
witchcraft. The apostle does not % Revellings; Notes, 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; 
vouch for the actual existence of Rom. xiii. 13. f And such like. 
witchcraft; but ho says that what was This class of evils, without attemptiAl 
known as such was a proof of the cor- to specify all. Of which J tell you 
rupt nature of man, and was one of before. In regard to which I fore- 
the fruits of it. No one can doubt it. warn you. f As I have also told you 
It was a system of imposture and in time past. When he was with 
falsehood throughout; and nothing is them. ^ Shall not inherit the kina - 
a better demonstration of the depra- dom of God. Cannot possibly be 
vity of tho human heart than an ox- saved; see Notes on 1 Cor. vi. 9—11. 
tended and systematized attempt to In regard to this passage, we may re¬ 
impose on mankind. The word which mark ; (1.) That it furnishes the most 
is hero used (pa^i taxua., whence our striking and unanswerable proof of 
word pharmacy, from (pa^.*xa»,a medi- human depravity. Paul represents 
cine, poison, magic potion) means, these things as “the works of the 
properly, the preparing and giving of flesh,” tho works of tho unronewed 
medicine. Then it means also poi- nature of man. They are such as 
soning, and also magic art, or enchant- human nature, when left to itself, 
ment; because in savage nations phar- cvcrywhcro produces. The world 
i macy or medicine consisted much in shows that such is the fact; and we 
magical incantations. Thcnco it cannot but ask, is a naturo producing 
means sorcery or enchantment, and it this to be regarded as pure ? Is man 
is so used uuiformly in tho Now Tos- an unfallen being? Can he save him- 
tamont. It is used only in Gal. v. 20; self? Does he need no Saviour? 
Rev. ix. 21; xviii. 23 ; xxi. 8. Somo (2.) This passage is full of fearful ad- 
have supposed that it incans here poi- monition to those who indulge in any 
soning, a crime often practised; but or all of these vices. Paul, inspired 
the moro corroct interpretation is, to of God, has solemnly declared, that 
refer it to the black art, or to preten- such cannot bo saved. They cannot 
sions to witchcraft, and the numerous enter into the kingdom of heaven a? 
delusions which havo grown out of it, they are. Nor is it desirable that 
as a striking illustration of the cor- they should. What would heaven be 
rupt and depravod nature of mim. if filled up with adulterers, and forni- 
H Haired . Gr. Hatreds , in tho cators, and idolaters, with the proud 
plural. Antipathies, and want of love, and envious, and with murderers, and 
producing contentions and strifes, drunkards? To call such a place 
If Variance. Contentions ; see Note, heaven, would be an abuse of tho 
Rom. i. 29. ^ Emulations (£nk*). word. No one could wish to dwell 
In a bad sense, meaning heart-burn- there; and such men cannot enter 
ing, or jealousy, or perhaps inordinate into heaven. (3.) The human heart 
ambition. The sense is ardour or most be changed, or man cannot be 
seal in a bad cause, leading to strife, saved. This follows of coarse. If 
Ac. % Wrath. This also is plural such is its tendency, then there is a 
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But the fruit° of the Spirit i is love, joy, pwce, long-suffering, 
a John 15.5 i Ep. 5 . 9 . I gentleness, goodness, faith. 


■■natty for such s change as that 
"HPBgeneration, in order that man may 
happy and be saved. (4.) We 
iSiald rejoice that such men cannot, 
"Util their present characters, be ad¬ 
mitted to heaven. We should rejoice 
I that there it one world whero those 
i vices are unknown, a world of perfect 
; and eternal purity. When wo look 
; at the earth ; when we see how these 
j vices prevail; when we reflect that 
I every land is polluted, and that we 
j cannot traverse a continent or an 
island, visit a nook or corner of the 
J earth, dwell in any city or town, where 
j these vices do not exist, O how re- 
I freshing and invigorating is it to look 
! forward to a puro heaven ! llow 
i cheering the thought that thoro is one 
! world where these vices are unknown ; 

, one world, all whose ample plains may 
! be traversed, and the note of bias- ' 
; phemy shall never fall on the ear:] 
one world, whero virtue shall be safe : 
j from tho arts of the seducer ; one j 
world where wo may for ever dwell, 
and not ono reeling and staggering ■ 
drunkard shall ever be seen; where 
there shall be not one family in want ; 
and tears from the vice of its unfaith¬ 
ful head ! With what joy should we • 
look forward to that world ! With ' 
what ardour should wo pant that it ; 
may be our own ! j 

22. But the fruit of the Spirit. 
That which the Holy Spirit produces, j 
It is not without design, evidently, I 
that the apostle uses the word “Spirit” j 
hero, as denoting that these things do ; 
not flow from our own nature. The j 
vices above enumerated are the pro- 
per “ works ” or result of the opera- j 
tions of the human heart; the virtues 
which he enumerates are produced by 
I a foreign influence—tho agency of tho 
Iloly Spirit. Hence Paul does not J 
trace them to our own hearts, even 
when renewed. He says that they 1 
aro to be regarded as tho proper re- * 
suit of the Spirit’s operations on the 
soul. <£ It love. To God and to men. 
Probably the latter here is particu¬ 
larly intended, as the fruits of the ; 
Spirit are placed in contradistinction > 


from those vices which lead to strifes , 
among men. On the meaning of tho 
word love, see Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. , 

1 ; and for an illustration of its opera¬ 
tions and effects, see tho Notes on 
that whole chapter. ^ Joy. In the 
love of God ; in the evidences of par- ; 
don ; in communion with tho He- j 
deomer, and in his service ; in the | 
duties of religion, in trial, and in tho i 
hope of heaven ; see Notes, Horn. v. 1 

2 ; comp. 1 Pet. i. 8. % Peace. As 1 
the result of reconciliation with God; 
see Notes, Horn. v. 1.* Long-tuffcr- I 
inn. In affliction and trial.and when | 
injured by others ; see Note, l Cor. 
xiii. 4. If trentlcnat. Tho same 1 
word which is translated kindness in i 
2 Cor. vi. 0 ; see Note on that place. 
The word means goodness, kindness, 
benignity ; and is opposed to a harsh, 
crabbed, crooked temper. It is* a dis- 

j position to be pleased ; it is mildness 1 
of temper, calmness of spirit, an un- 
| ruffled disposition, and a disposition 
! to treat all with urbanity ami polite- 
: ness. This is one of the regular , 
effects of the Spirit’s operations on j 
1 the heart. Religion makes no one 
crabbed, and morose, and sour. It ! 

| sweetens the temper ; corrects an ir- | 

’ ritable disposition ; Makes the heart . 

; kind ; disposes us to make all around 
| us hs happy as possible. This is J 
true politeness ; a kind of politeness j 
j which can far better bo learned in tho j 
i school of Christ than in that of C'hes- 
I tcrficld ; by tho study of the Now 
, Testament than under the direction 
| of the dancing-master, f Goodness ; 

| see Note on Horn. xv. H. Here tho 
j word seems to he used in tho sense of 
beneficence, or a disposition to do good 
Jo others. Tho sense is, that a Chris¬ 
tian must be a good man. Faith. 
On the meaning of the word faith, 
see Note on Mark xvi. 10. Tho word 
| here may bo used in the sense of 
■ fidelity, and may denote that the 
Christian will bo a faithful man, a 
man faithful to his word and promises; 
a man who can bo trusted or confided 
in. It is probable that the word is 
used in this sense because the object 
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23 Meekness,temperance: against hare crucified the flesh with the 1 

a such there is no law. affections and lusts. 

24 And they that are Christ’s 25 If 1 we live in the Spirit, let 
o l TUA. i or, passiont. b Ro.8.4,5. us also walk in the Spirit. 

of the apostle is not to speak of the a temperate man ; and if the effect of 
feelings which we have towards God his religion is not to produce this, 
so much as to illustrate the influences it is false and vain. Abstinence 
of the Spirit in directing and control- from intoxicating drinks, as well as 
ling our feelingB towards men. True from all improper excitement, is de¬ 
religion makes a man faithful. The manded by the very genius of his re- 
Christian is faithful as a man; faith- ligion, and on this subject there is ns 
ful as a neighbour, friend, father, hus- danger of drawing the cords too close, 
band, son. He is faithful to his con- No man was ever injured by the strict- 
tracts ; faithful to his promises. No eBt temperance, by total abstinence 
man can bo a Christian who is not from ardent spirits, and from wine as 
thus faithful, and all pretensions to a beverage ; no man is certainly safe 
being under the influences of the who does not abstain ; no man, it is 


Spirit when such fidelity docs not ex¬ 
ist, are deceitful and vain. 


believed, can be in a proper frame of 
mind for religious duties who indulges 


23. Meekness ; see Note, Mat. v. 6. in the habitual use of intoxicating 
If Temperance. The word here used, drinks. Nothing does more scandal 
(lyugdnm), means properly self-con- to religion than such indulgences; 
trol, continence. It iB derived from and, other things being equal, he is 
in and tqdraf, strength, and has refer- the most under the influence of the 
ence to the power or ascendancy SpiritofGodwhoisthemostthoroughly 
which we have over exciting and evil a man of temperance. U Against such 
passions of all kinds. It denotes the there is no law. That is, there is no 
self-rule which & man has over the law to condemn such persons. These 
evil propensities of his nature. Our are not the things which the law de¬ 
word temperance we use now in a nounces. These, therefore, are the 
/ much more limited sense, ns referring true freemen ; free from the con- 
mainly to abstinence from intoxi- demning. sentence of the law, and 
eating drinks. But the word here free in the service of God. Law con- 
used is employed in a much more ex- demns sin ; and they who evince the 
tended signification. It includes the spirit here referred to are free from 
dominion over all evil propensities, its denunciations, 
snd may denote continence, chastity, 24. And they that are Christ’s. 
■elf-government, moderation in re- All who are true Christians. If Have 
g&rd to all indulgences as well as crucified the flesh. The corrupt pas- j 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks, sions of the soul have been put to 
See the word explained in the Notes death ; t. e., destroyed. They are as 
on Acts xxiv. 25. The sense here is, though they were dead, and have no 
that the influences of the Holy Spirit power over us; see Note, chap. ii. 20. 
on the heart make a man moderate in If With the affections. Marg. Pas- 
all indulgences ; teach him to restrain sions. All corrupt desires. If And 
his passions, and to govern himself ; lusts; see Note, Rom. i. 24, 
to control his evil propensities, and to 25. If we live in the Spirit. Note, 
subdue all inordinate*affection. The ver. 16. The sense of this verse pro- 
Christian will not only abstain from bably is, “ We who are Christians pre¬ 
intoxicating drinks, but from all ex- fees to be under the influences of the 
citing passions ; he will be temperate Holy Spirit. By his influences and 
in his manner of living, and in the agency is our spiritual lift. We pre- 
govertment of his temper. This may fess not to be under the dominion of 
be applied te temperance properly so the flesh ; not to be controlled by its 
called with us; but it should aot be appetites and desires. Let «j then 
United to that. A Christian must be aot in this manner, and as if ww he- 
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26 Let • us not be desirous of | vainglory, provoking one another, 
a Ph.j.8. envying one another. 


liered this. J^ct us yield ourselves to 
his influences, and show that wo are 
controlled by that Spirit.” It is an 
• earnest exhortation to Christians to 
yield wholly to the agency of the 
Holy Spirit on their hearts, and to 
submit to bis guidance ; see Notes, 
Rom. viii. 5, 9. 

' 26. Let us not l*e desirous of vain¬ 

glory. The word here used 
means proud or vain of empty advan¬ 
tages, as of birth, property, eloquence, 
or learning. Tho reference here is 
probably to the paltry competitions 
which arose on account of these sup- 
| posed advantages. It is possible that 
this might have been one cause of tho j 
I difficulties existing in the churches of 
I Galatia, and the apostle is anxious , 
J wholly to check and remove it Tho 
i Jews prided themsclt os on their birth, 
and men are everywhere prone to 
overvalue the supposed advantages of« 
birth and blood. The doctrines of 
Paul are, that on great and most vital 
respects men are on a level; that 
i these things contribute nothing to 
salvation (Notes, chap. iii. 2b); and 
; that Christians should esteem them 
| of little importance, and that they 
i should not Ik* suffered to interfere 
! with their fellowship, or to mar their 
! harmony and peace. ^ Provoking 
| one another. The sense is, that they 
| who are desirous of vainglory, do 
provoke one another. They pro- 
; voke those whom they regard as in- 
j feriors by a haughty carriage and a 
contemptuous manner towards them. i 
They look upon them often with con¬ 
i' tempt; pass them by with disdain ; 

| treat them as beneath their notice; 
j and this provokes on the other hand 
hard feeling, and hatred, and a dis¬ 
position to take revenge. When men 
regard themselves as equal in their 
great and vital interests ; when they 
feel that they are fellow-heirs of the 
grace of life; when they feel that 
they belong to one great family, and 
are in their great interests on a level; 
deriving no advantage from birth and 
blood; on a level as descendants of 
tho same apostate father; as being » 


I themselves sinners; on a level at the 
foot of the cross, at the communion 
table, on beds of sickness, in the grave, 
and at the bar of God ; when they 
feel this, then the consequences here 
referred to will he avoided. There 
j will be no haughty carriage such as 
to provoke opposition ; and on tho 
other hand there will bo no envy 
on account of tho superior rank of 
others. 1j Envying one another. On 
account of their superior wealth, rank, 
j talent, learning. Tho true way to 
; euro envy is to make men feel that 
; in their great and important interests 
they are on a level. Their great in¬ 
terests aro beyond tho grave. The 
distinctions of this life aro temporary, I 
and aro comparative trifles. Soon ail 
will l>c on a level in tho grave, aud at 
the bar of God and in heaven. Wealth, 
and honour, and rank do not avail 
there. Tho poorest man will wear as 
bright a crown as the rich ; tho man 
of most humble birth will be admitted 
as near the throne as ho who ran boast j 
the longest linoof illustrious ancestors, j 
Why should a man who is soon to wear j 
a •• crown incorruptible and utidefiled 
and that fadeth not away," envy him j 
who lias a ducal coronet here, or a 
royal diadem—baubles that are soon 
to l»e laid aside for ever 1 Why should 
he, though poor here, who is soon to 
inherit tho treasures of heaven where 
i 44 moth and rust do not corrupt," envy 
i him who can walk over a few acres as 
his own, or who has accumulated a 
glittering pile of dust, soon to bo loft 
for ever 'i Why should he who is soon 
to wear the robes of salvation, made 
** white in tho blood of tho Lamb,” 
envy him who is 44 clothed in purple 
'Ami fine linen,” or who can adorn 
himself and his family in tho most 
gorgeous attire which art and skill can 
make, soon to give place to the wind¬ 
ing-sheet ; soon to be succeeded by 
tho simple garb which the most hum¬ 
ble wears in the grave ? If men fool 
that their great interests are beyond 
the toiub ; that in the important mat¬ 
ter of salvation they are on a level ; 
that soon they are to be undiat fogtiish- 
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| are spiritual restore • such an one 


T3RETHREN, 1 if a man be in the spirit of meekness; con- 
J-/ overtaken in a fault, ye which i or, although. . a Ja.5.19,20. 


ed beneath the clods of the valley, 
how unimportant comparatively would 
it seem to adorn their bodies, to 
advance their name and rank and 
to improve their estates! The rich 
and the great would cease to look 
down with contempt on those of more 
humble rank, and the poor would cease 
to envy thoso above them, for they arc 
soon to be their equals in the grave ; 
their equals, perhaps their superiors 
in heaven ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

ANALYSIS. 

This chapter is composed entirely 
of affectionate exhortation, and the 
expression of the apostle's earnest 
solicitude in the behalf of the Chris¬ 
tians in Galatia. He exhorts them 
(ver. 1) to bring back to the ways of 
virtue any one who through the strength 
of strong temptation had been led 
j astray. He entreats them (ver. 2) to 
I bear one another’s burdens, and thus 
to show that they wore true friends 
J of Christ, and governed by his laws, 
i He entreats them not- to be lifted up 
with pride, and not to affix an inordi¬ 
nate estimate to any thing that they 
possessed, assuring them that their 
true estimate was to bo formed from 
the character of their own works; ver. 

— 5. lie exhorts them to minister to 
the wants of their public teachers, the 
preachers of the gospel; ver. 8. In ver. 
7—10, he reminds them of the solemn 
day of judgment, when all will be 
tried ; assures them that men will be 
judged and rewarded according to 
their works ; and entreats them not 
to bo weary in well-doing, but to la¬ 
bour on patiently in doing good, with 
the assurance that they should reap 
in due season. In ver. 11, he shows 
them tho interest which ho felt in 
them by his having done what was 
: unusual for him, and what perhaps he 
! had done in no other instance—writing 
j an entire letter in his own hand. He 
I then states the true reason why others 
i wished them to be circumcised. It 
j was the dread of persecution, and not 
I any real love to the cause of religion. 


They did not themselves keep the law, 
and they only desired to glory in the 
number of converts to their views; 
ver. 12, 13. But Paul says that he 
would glory in nothing but in the 
crosB of Christ. By that he had been 
crucified to the world, and the world 
had been crucified to him (ver. 14); • 
and he repeats the solemn assuranoe 
that in tho Christian religion neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision was 
of any importance whatever ; ver. 15. 
This was the true rule of life, and on 
as many as walked according to this 
principle, he invokes the blessing of 
God; ver. 16. He closes the epistle 
by entreating them to give him no 
more trouble. He bore in his body 
already tho marks or sufferings which 
he had received in the cause of the 
Lord Jesus. His trials already were 
sufficient; and he entreats them to 
sparo him from future molestation 
(ver. 17), and closes with the bene¬ 
diction; ver. 18. 

1. Brethren, if a man be overtaken. 
Marg. Although, It is a case which 
tho apostlo supposes might happen. 
Christians were not perfect; and it 
was possible that they who were true 
Christians might bo surprised by 
temptation, and fall into sin. The 
word rendered be overtaken (w•pkoffi 
from ), means properly to 

take before another, to anticipate (1 
Cor. xi. 21); then to be before taken 
or caught; and may here mean either 
that one had been formerly guilty of 
sin or had been recently hurried on 
by his passions or by temptations to 
commit a fault. It is probable that 
the latter here is the true sense, and 
that it means, if a man is found to be 
overtaken by any sin ; if his passions, 
or if temptation get the better of him. 
Tindal renders it, “ If any man be 
fallen by chance into any fault/* It 
refers to cases x>f surprise, or of sudden 
temptation. Christians do not com¬ 
mit sin deliberately, and as a part of 
the plan of life ; but they may be Sur¬ 
prised by sudden temptation, or urged 
on by impetuous or head-strong pas- 
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sideling thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. 


won, as David and Peter were. Paul 
does not speak of the possibility of 
restoring ono who deliberately forms 
the plan of sinning ; he does not sup¬ 
pose that such a man could be a 
Christian, and that it would bo pro¬ 
per to speak of restoring such a man. 

Ye which are spiritual. Who are 
under the influences of the Iloly 
Spirit; see Note on chap. v. 22, 23. 
The apostle, in this verse, refers evi¬ 
dently to those who have fallen into 
some sensual indulgence (chap. v. 10 
—21), and says that they who have 
j escaped these temptations, and who 
! are under the influences of the Spirit, 

{ should recover such persons. It is a 
i very important qualification for those 
' who would recover others from sin, 

' that they should not be guilty of the 
same sin themselves. Reformers 
; should be holy men; men who exer¬ 
cise discipline in the church should he 
“ spiritual" men—men in whom im¬ 
plicit confidence may be properly re¬ 
posed. % Restore such an one. On 
the meaning of the word hero used, 
see Note on 2 Cor. xiii. 11. Here it 
means, not to restore him to the 
chumh after ho has been excluded, 
but set him right, bring him back, 
recover him from Ins errors and his 
faults. The apostle does not say in 
what manner this is to boedone ; but 
, it is usually to be done doubtless by 
affectionate admonition, by faithful 
instruction, and by prayer. Discipline 
: or punishment should not be resorted 
to until the othor methods aro tried 
; in vain ; Mat. xviii. 16—17. % In tU 
1 spirit of meekness. With a kind, for- 
■ bearing, aud forgiving spirit; Note, 
Mat. v. 5. Not with anger ; not with 
I a lordly and overbearing mind ; not 
| with a love of finding others in fault, 
j and with a desire for inflicting the 
i discipline of the church; not with a 
| harsh and unforgiving temper, but 
! with love, and gentleness, and humil- 
, i ty, and patience, and with a readiness 
I to forgive when wrong has been done. 

; This Is an essential qualification for 
i restoring and recovering an offending 


2 Bear a ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ. 

a Ro.|5.I. 

brother. No man should attempt to 
rebuke or admonish another who can¬ 
not do it in the spirit of meekness ; no 
man should engago in any way in tho 
work of reform who has not such a 
temper of mind. ^ Considering thy¬ 
self, (fee. Remembering how liablo 
you are yourself to err; and how 
much kindness and indulgence should | 
therefore ho shown to others. You 
aro to act as if you foil it possible that ! 
you might also be overtaken with a 
fault ; and you should act as you 
would wish that others should do 
towards you. Pliny (Kpia. viii. 22) 
has expressed a similar sentiment 
in the following beautiful language. 

" Atque ego optimum et omondatis- 
simumexistimo.qui rwtoris ita iguoscit, 
tamjuam ipso qiiotidic poccet; ita 
peccatis abstinct, tanquam nemiui 
iguoscat. Proinde hoc domi, hoc 
foris, hoc in omni vitie gencro teno- 
amus, ut nobis implacabiles sinius, 

I oxorabilos istis ctiaru, qui dare veniam 1 
nisi hibi nosciuiit." Tho doctrine ' 
taught by Paul j», that such is human ! 
infirmity, and such the strength of 
human depravity, that no ono knows , 
into what sins he may himself fall, j 
He may bo tempted to commit the \ 
same sins which ho endeavours to i 
amend in others ; ho may bo left to i 
commit eveu worse sins. If this is , 
tho cases we should be tender while 
we arc firm; forgiving while we set ; 
our faces against evil; prayerful while 
wo rebuke ; and compassionate when j 
we are compelled to inflict on others 
the discipline of the church. Every | 
man who has any proper feelings, 
when ho attempts to recover an • 
erring brother should prav for him j 
•and for himself also ; and will re¬ 
gard his duty as only half done, and 
that very imperfectly, if he does not j 
" consider also that he himself may be I 
tempted.” \ 

2. Bear ye one another’s burdens ; 
see Note, Rom. xv. 1. Bear with each 
other; heipeach other in the divine life. 
The sens© is, that every man has pe¬ 
culiar temptations and easily besetting 
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3 For if a man think him- 4 But let every man prove • his 
self to be something, when he own work, and then Bhall he have 
is nothing, he deceiveth him- rejoicing in himself * alone, and 
self. not in another: 

a 2 Co.13.5. __ i Pr.1 4.14. _ 

sins, which constitute a heavy burden, not accomplish what he expected to 
We should aid each other in regard to do; and instead of acquiring reputation 
these, and help one another to over- from others, as he expected, he renders 
come them, f And so fulfil the law himself cuntemptiblc in their sight. 
of Christ. The peculiar law of Christ, 4. But let every man -prove. That 
requiring us to love one another ; see is, try or examine in a proper manner. 
Note on John xiii. 34. This was the Let him form a proper estimate of 
distinguishing law of the Redeemer ; what is due to himself, according to 
and they could in no way better fulfil his real charact er. Let him compare 
it than by aiding each other in the himself with the word of God, and 
divine life. The law of Christ would the infallible rule which he has given, 
not allow us to reproach the offender, and by which we are to be judged in 
or to taunt him, or to rejoice in his the last great day; comp. Note, Rom. 
fall. We should help him to take up xii. 3 ; 1 Cor. xi. 28 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 6. 
his' load of infirmities, and sustain him ! His own work. What he does. Let 
by our counsels, our exhortations, and him form a fair and impartial estimate 
our prayers. Christians, conscious of i of his own character, f And then 
their infirmities, have a right to the | shall he have rejoicing. That is, he 
sympathy *and the prayers of their will be appropriately rewarded, and 
brethren. They should not be cast will meet with no disappointment, 
off to a cold and heartless world; a j The man who forms an improper 
world rejoicing over their fall, and estimate of his own character will be 
ready to brand them as hypocrites, suro to be disappointed. The man 
They should be pressed to the warm | who examines himself, and who forms 
bosom of brotherly kindness; and no extravagant expectation in regard 
prayer should be made to ascend with- to what is due to himself, will be ap- 
out ceasing around an erring and a fal- propriately rewarded, and will be mado 
len brother. Is this the case in regard happy. * If, by the careful examina- 
to all who bear the Christian name ? tion of himself, he finds his life to bo 

3. For if a man think himself to he virtuous, and his course of conduct 
something , die.; see chap. v. 20. This pure ; if ho has done no wrong to 
is designed, evidently, to be another others, and if he finds evidence that 
reason why wo should be kind and he is a child of God, then be will have 
tender to those who have erred. It cause of rejoicing. % In himself alone; 
is, that even those who are most con- comp. Prov. xiv. 14 : “A good man 
fident may fall. They who feci secure, shall be satisfied from himself.” The 
and think it impossible that they should sentiment is, that he will find in him- 
sin, are not safe. They may be wholly self a source of pure joy. He will not 
doceived, and may bo nothing, when be dependent on the applause of others 
they have the highest estimate of for happiness. In an approving con- 
themsclves. They may themselves science ; in the evidence of the favour 
fall into sin, and have need of all the of God ; in an honest effort to load a 
sympathy and kindness of their bre- pure and holy life, he will have happi- 
thren. f When he is nothing. When ness. The source of his joys will be 
j he has no strength, and no moral within ; and he will not be dependent, 
i worth. When ho is not such as he as the man of ambition, and the man 
j apprehends, btft is lifted up with vain who thinks of himself more highly than 
self-conceit. % He deceiveth himself, he ought, will, on the favours of * 
He understands not his own character, capricious multitude,and on the breath 
*• The worst part of the fraud falls on of popular applause, f And not m 
his own head. —Doddridge. He does another. He will not'be dependent 
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l 5 For every man shall bear his word communicate unto him that 
own burden. teachetli in all good things. 

| 8 Let • him that is taught in the 7 Be not deceived ; God is not 

I _ a 1 Co.9.H—14. 

' on others for happiness. Here is the of others, and should Beek to main- 
true secret of happiness. It consists, tain a good conscience towards God 
(I.) In not formiug an improper osti- and man. The design of this passage 
mate of ourselves ; in knowing just is, to prevent men from forming an 
whAt we are, and what is due to us; improper estimate of themselves, and 
in not thinking ourselves to be some- of the opinions of others. Let a man 
, thing, when we are nothing. (2.) In feel that he w soon to stand at the 
leading such a life that it may be ex- judgment-seat, and it will do much to i 
amined to the core , that we may know keep him from an improper estimate 
exactly what we are without being of his own importance ; let him feel . 
distressed or pained. That is, in that he must give an account to God. 
having a good conscience, aud in the and that his great interests are to he 
honest and faithful discharge of our determined by the estimate which Ood j 
, duty to God and man. (.'!.) In not will affix to his character, and it will ' 
| being dependent on the tickle applause teach him that tho opinion of the 
oftho world for our comfort. The man world is of little value. This will ro- 
who has no internal resources, and ! strain his vanity and ambition. This j 
, who has no approving conscience ; ! will show him that the great business 
who is happy only when others smile, i of life is to secure the favour of God, 

! and miserable when they frown, is a ’ and to he prepared to give up his ar- 
, man who can have no security for on- count; and there is no way so effectual 
joyruent. Tho man who has a good of checking ambition, and subduing ( 
conscience,and who enjoys the favour : vanity and the love of applause, as to 
of God, and the hope of heaven, feel that we are soon to stand at the I 
carries with him the source of perpe- awful bar of God. | 

tual joy. lie cannot be deprived of. (i. Let him that is tauoht in the. 

it. His purse may be taken, and his icon/. In the word of Go«l; t. e. tho 1 

house robbed, but the highwayman gospel. ^ Communicate unto him. ) 
cannot rob him of his comforts. He Let bun share with him who teaches; ! 
carries with him an unfailing source let there he a common participation ) 
of happiness when Abroad, and tho of all good things. In all pood 
same source of happiness abides with things. In every thing that is ncod- I 
him at homo ; ho hears it into society, ful for their comfortable subsistence, 
and it remains with him in solitude; On the duty hero enjoined, see Notes , 
it is his companion when in health, on 1 Cor. ix. II — 111. 

and when surrounded by his friends, 7. Its. not deceived. That is, in ro- s 

j and it is no less his companion when gard to your character, and your hopes i 
I his friends leave him. and when ho for eternity. This is a formula of in- I 
| lies upon a bed of death. (reduction to some admonition that j 

5. For every man /hall hear his is peculiarly weighty and important. I 
I own burden. This seems to he a kind It implies that there was danger that I 
| of proverbial saying ; and it means, they would be deceived in reference 
, here, every man shall have his proper to their character. The sources of 
reward. If lie is a virtuous man, he the danger were tho corruption of 
! witl be happy; if a vicious man, he their own hearts, the difficulty of 
! will be miserable. If a virtuous man, knowing their true character, the in- 
I he will have the source of happiness structioni of false teachers, Ac.; see 
(in himself; if a sinner, he must bear Note on 1 Cor. vi. U. f God is not ; 

; the proper penalty of his sin. In the mocked. He cannot be imposed on, I 
; great day every man shall be properly or mocked. Ho knows what our real j 
: rewarded. Knowing this, we should character is. and he will judge us a©- 
i be little anxious about the sentiments cordingly. The word rendered mocked 
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mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. 


fA.D.68- 


8 For he that soweth to his« 
flesh Bhall of the flesh reap corrup 


o'Job 4.8; Pr.22.8; Ho.8.7. 


means, properly, to turn 
up the noBe in scorn; hence to mock, 
or deride, or insult. The sense is, 
that God could not he imposed on, or 
, could not be insulted with impunity, 
| or successfully. To mock is, properly, 
j (1.) To imitate, to mimic ; to imitate 
in contempt or derision. (2.) To de¬ 
ride, to laugh at, to ridicule. (3.) To 
.defeat, or to illude, or to disappoint. 
(4.) To fool, to tantalize.— Webster. 

I Here it cannot mean to imitate, or to 
] mimic, but it refers to the principles 
j of the divine administration, and must 
I mean that they could not he treated 
I with contempt, or successfully evaded. 
They could not hope to illude or im¬ 
pose on God. Ilis principles of gov¬ 
ernment were settled, and they could 
not impos^pn him. To what the re- 
■ ference is acre, is not perfectly plain. 
In the connection in which it stands, 
it seems to refer to tho support of the 
1 ministers of the gospel ; and Paul in¬ 
troduces the general principle, that as 
! a man sows he will reap, to show them 
I what will ho the effect of a liberal and 


with the world ! How many long 
prayers are offered; how much zeal is 
shown ; how many warm professions 
are made, as if to make God and man 
believe that the heart was truly en¬ 
gaged in the cause of religion, while 
little or nothing is given in the cause 
of benevolence ; while the ministers • 
of religion are suffered to starve; and 
while the “loud professor” rolls in 
wealth, and is distinguished for luxury 
of living, for gayety of apparel, for 
splendour of equipage, and for extra¬ 
vagance in parties of pleasure ! Such 
professors attempt to mock God. 
They are really sowing to the flesh ; 
and of the flesh they must reap cor¬ 
ruption. f For whatsoever a man 
soweth, Ac.; sec Note, 2 Cor. ix. 6. ; 
This figure is taken from agriculture. 

A man who sows wheat, shall reap 1 
wheat; he who sows barley, shall reap j 
barley ; he who sows cockle, shall reap 
cockle. Every kind of grain will pro- j 
dtzee grain like itself. So it is in re- j 
gard to our works, lie who is liberal, 
shall be dealt with liberally; ho who is ! 


; proper use of their property. If they 
I made a proper uso of it; if they cm- 
i ployed it for benevolent purposes ; if 
they appropriated what they should to 
the support of religion, they would 
reap accordingly. God could not be 
imposed on in regard to this. They 
could not make him think that they 
had true religion when they were sow¬ 
ing to tho flesh, and when they were 
spending their money in purchas¬ 
ing pleasure, and in luxury and vanity. 
No zeal, however ardent; no prayers, 
however fervent or long, no professions, 
however loud, would impose on God. 
And to make such prayers, and to 
manifest such zeal and such strong 
professions, while the heart was with 
the world, and they were spending 
their money for every thing else but 
religion, was mocking God. Alas, 
how much mockery of God liko this 
still prevails! IIow much, when 
men seem disposed to make God be¬ 
lieve that they are exceedingly zealous 
and devoted, while their heart is truly 


righteous, shall be rewarded; hewhoisa 1 
sinner, shall reap accordingto his deeds. 

8. For lie that soweth to his flesh. J 
That makes provision for the indul- j 
gence of fleshly appetites and passions; 
see Notes on chap. v. 19—21. He 
who makes use of his property to give 
indulgence 'to licentiousness, intem¬ 
perance, and vanity, f Shall of the 
Jtesh. From the flesh, or as that which 
indulgence in fleshly appetites pro¬ 
perly produces. Punishment, under 
the divine government, is commonly 
zn the lino of offences. The punish¬ 
ment of licentiousness and intemper¬ 
ance in this life is commonly loath¬ 
some and offensive disease; and when 
long indulged, the sensualist becomes 
haggard, and bloated, and corrupted, 
and sinks into the grave. Such, also, 
is often the punishment of luxurious 
living, of a pampered appetite, of 
gluttony, as well as of intemperate 
drinking. But if the punishment does 
not follow in this life,itwillbesureto 
overtake the sensualist in the world 
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iion; but he that soweth to the. well-doing; for in due season we 
Spirit, * shall of the Spirit reap shall reap, if c we faint not. 
life everlasting. 10 As we have therefore oppor- 

9 And let • us not be weary in tunity, * let us do good unto all * 
a Pr.11.18; Ja.3.18. b 1 C».1S.‘8. 0Ha.lO.S6; Re.tf.IO. 

d Ec.9.)0. « Mat.5.4S; Tit.S.B. 


to come. There ho shall reap ruin 
final and everlasting. It Corruption. 
(1.) By disease. (2.) In the grave— 
the home to which the sensualist 
rapidly travels. (3.) In the world of 
woe. There all shall he corrupt. His 
virtue—ovon the semblance of virtue, 
shall all bo gone, llis understanding, 
will, fancy—his whole soul shall bo 
debased and corrupt. No virtuo 
will linger and live on the plains of 
ruin, but all shall be depravity and 
woe. Every thing in hell is debased 
and corrupt; and the whole harvest 
of sensuality in this world and the 
world to come, is degradation and de¬ 
filement. ^ lint hr•, that soweth to the , 
Spirit. , lie who follows the leading* j 
and cultivates the affections which the 1 
Holy Spirit would produce ; see Notes i 
on chap. r. 22, 23. ^ Shall of the ; 
Spirit. As the result of following the i 
leadings of the Spirit. % Reap life ] 
ei' 'Hasting ; soe Note on Horn. li. 7. ! 

0. And let ns not be weary in well- ’ 
doing ; see Note on 1 Cor. xv. 6A j 
The reference here is particularly to 
the support of the ministers of religion ! 
(ver. C), but the apostle makes the 
exhortation general. Christians some¬ 
times become weary. There is so much 
, opposition to the best plans for doing 
i good; there is so much to be done; 
j there are so many calls on their time 
I and their charities ; and there is often 1 
I so much ingratitude among those | 
i whom they endeavour to benefit, that; 

; they become disheartened. Such Paul , 

! addresses, and exhorts them not to i 
give over, but to persevere, li Fog 
in due season. At the day of judg¬ 
ment. Then we shall receive the full 
reward of all our self-denials and , 
charities, f We shall reap, if we j 
faint not. If we do not give over, j 
exhausted and disheartened. It is 
implied here, that unless a man per- j 
severe! in doing good to the end of j 
life, he can hope for no reward. lie 
i who becomes disheartened, and who j 


gives over his efforts; he that is 
appalled by obstacles, and that faints 
on account of the embarrassments 
| thrown in his way ; he that pines for 
ease, and withdraws from the field of 
benevolence, shows that he has no true 
attachment to the cause, and that his 
heart has never been truly in the work 
of religion. He who becomes a true 
Christian, becomes such for ktkrnjty. 
He hasenlisted, never to withdraw. Ho 
becomes pledged to do good and to 
serve (Sod always. No obstacles are to 
1 deter, no embarrassments are to drive 
| him from the field. With the vigour 
of his youth, and the wisdom and in- 
Huoneo of his riper years ; with his 
remaining powers when enfeebled by 
age ; with the last pulsation of life 
i here, and with his immortal energies 
; in a higher world, he is to do good, 
i For that ho is to live. In that he ift 
j to die ; and when ho awakes in the 
! resurrection with renovatod powers, he 
) is to awake to an everlasting sendee of 
• doing good, as far as he may have op¬ 
portunity, in the kingdom of Hod. 

( 10. As we have therefore oppor¬ 

tunity, let us do good unto all men. 
This is the true rule about doing 
good. “ The opportunity to do good, 
says Cotton Mather, “ imposes the t 
obligation to doit.” Tho simple rule 
is, that wo are favoured with the op- 
1 port unity, ami that we have tho power. 

| It is not that wo are to do it when it 
; is convenient; or when it will advance 
i tho interest of a party; or when it 
i may contribute to our fame ; tho rule 
is, that wo aro to do it when wo have 
. the opportunity. No matter how often j 
that occurs ; no matter how many i 
, objects of benevolence are presented 
j —the more tho better; no matter 
j how much self-denial it may cost u« ; j 
no matter how little fame we may > 
j get by it; still, if we have the oppor- ; 
j tunity to do good, we are to do it, and j 
j ihould be thankful for the privilege, j 
j And it is to be done to all men. Not > 
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men, especially to thefn a who are have written unto you with mine 
of tht* household of faith. own hand. 

11 Ye see how large a letter I 12 As many as desire to make 

a 1 John 3.14. 

to our family only; not to our party; Considerable variety has existed in 
not to our neighbours; not to those regard to the interpretation of this 
of our own colour; not to those who phrase. The word hero used and 
live in the same land with us, but to translated how large (trtjX!*c{), means, 
all mankind. If we can reach and properly, how great. Some have 
benefit a man who lives on the other supposed that it refers to the size 
; side of the globe, whom we have never of the letters which Paul made in 
| seen^and shall never see in this world writing the epistle—the length and 
or in the world to como, still we are crudeness of the characters which he 
to do him good. Such is Christianity, used. Such interpreters suppose that 
And in this, as in all other respects, he was not well versed in W'riting 
it differs from the narrow and selfish Greek, and that be used large letters, 
spirit of clanship which prevails all and those somewhat rudely made, like 
over the world, f Especially. On the Hebrew. So Doddridge and Whit- 
the same principle that a man is bound by interpret it; and so Theodoret, Je- 
particularly to benefit his own family rome, Theophylact, and some others, 
and friends. In his large and expan- lie might not, says Doddridge, have 
sivo zeal for the world at large, he is been well versed in the Greek cliarac- 
not to forget or neglect them. He is j tors ; or “ this inaccuracy of his writ- 
, to feel that they have peculiar claims inga might have been owing to tho 
I on him. They are near him. They : infirmity or weakness of his nerves, 

I are bound to him by tender ties. They which he had hinted at before.” Je- 
• may be particularly dependent on him. rome says, that Paul was a Hebrew, 

L Christianity does not relax the ties and that he was unacquainted with 
' which hind us to our country, our fa- < the mode of writing Greek letters; 

/ mily, and our friends. It makes them and that because necessity demanded 
| more close and tender, and excites us that ho should write a letter in his 
i more faithfully to discharge the duties own hand, contrary to his usual cus- 
I which grow out of these relations, tom, he was obliged to form his char- 
But, in addition to that, it excites us acters in this crude manner. Aeoor- 
to do good to all men, and to bless the ding to this interpretation, it was, (1.) 
stranger as well as tho friend; tho A pledge to the Galatians that the 
man who has a different colour from epistle was genuine, since it bore the 
our own, as well as he who has the marks of his own handwriting ; and, 
same; the man who lives in another (2.) It was proof of special affection 
clime, as well as he who was born in for them that he was willing to undergo 
the same country in which we live, this labour on their account. Others 
If Of the household of faith. Christians suppose that he means to refer to the 
axe distinguished from other men pri- size of the epistle which he had written, 
marily by their believing the gospel, Such is the interpretation of Grotius, 
and by its influence on their lives. Koppe, Bloomfield, Clarke, Locke, 
11. Ye ses. This might be rendered Chandler, and is, indeed, the common 
see, in the imperative. So Tindal interpretation, as it is the obvious one. 
fenders it, “ Behold.” But it is more According to this, it was proof of 
commonly supposed that it should be special interest in them, and regard 
rendered in the indicative. The sense for them, that he had written to them 
is not materially different whichever a whole letter with his own hand, 
translation is adopted. The object Usually he employed an amanuensis, 
of the apostle is, to direct their atten- and added his name, with a brief bene- 
tion to the special proof of his love, diction or remark at the close; see 
which he had manifested in writing Notes, Rom. xvi. 22 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 21. 
such a letter, f How large a letter. What induced him to depart from his i 
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a fair show in the flesh, they 
constrain you to be circum¬ 
cised; only lest they should suf- 

usual custom hero is unknown. Je¬ 
rome supposes that he refers here to 
what follows from this verse to the 
end of the epistle, as that which he 
had written with his own hand, hut 
the word lyeay}’*, says Hosemnuller, 
refers rather to what he had written. 

1 than to that which ho intended to 
write. On this verse, the reader may 
consult with advantage. Tholuck on 
the LiTe and Writings of Paul: tier- 
man Selections, by Edwards ami 
Park, Andover, 1839, pp. (Vi, (N, (M. 

12. As many as desire to male a 
fair show in the flesh. To he didin- ‘ 
guished for their conformity to exter¬ 
nal rites and customs. To he known 
for their zeal in this can*e. They 
sought to show their zeal by making 
converts, and by inducing others also 
to conform to those customs. Paul 
here refers, doubtless, to the Jewish 
teachers, and lie -ays that their main 
object was to evince their zeal in the ! 
observance of rite* and eeretiitoiien. 
f They courtr<*iu >/•■>' * n ,l “ • trt ' 

Gentiles. They insist on eimmi- • 
cision as indispensable to salvation, j 
<ff Only lest, they should safer perse- j 
eution. It is not from any true love j 
for the cause of religion. It is, that ; 
they may avoid persecution from the 
Jews. If they should renounce the 
doctrine which taught that circum¬ 
cision was indispensable, they would 
be exposed to the rage of the Jews, 
and would suffer persecution. Rather 
than do this, they make a show of 
great zeal in inducing others to be 
circumcised, If For the cross of 
Christ. From attachment to the 
cause of a crucified Saviour. If they 
insisted on entire dependence on the 
merit* of his blood, and renounced all 
dependence on rites and ceremonies, 
they would suffer persecution. This 
verse shows the true cause of the zeal 
which the Judaizing teachers evinced. 
It was the fear of persecution*. It was 
the want of independence and boldness 
in Maintaining the doctrine that men 
were to be saved only by the merits of 
the^ord Jesus. By attempting to 


fer persecution for the cross of 
Christ. 

13 For neither they themselves 

blend together the doctrines of Juda- 
! i*un and Christianity: by maintaining 
j that the observance of the Jewish rites 
was necessary, and yet that Jesus was 
| the Messiah, they endeavoured to 
| keep in wirh both parties ; and thus 
I to escape the opposition of the Jews, 
i It was an ■‘unhallowed compromise. 

1 It was an-nttempt to blend thu ;s to- 
, gotlier which could not he united. 

' One must really displace the other. 

If men depended on thorites of Moses, 

I they had no need of dependence on the 
.Me^iali; if they professed to depend 
' on him, then to roly on any thing else 
' was in faet to disown and reject him. 
Embracing the one system was in fact 
renouncing the other. Such is the 
argument of Paul ; ami such his 
solemn remonstrance against embrac¬ 
ing any doctrine which would obscure 
the glory of simple dependence on the 

cross of Christ. 

1 ' 13. For neither they themselves who 
; are eirroutrist.'.l Tlo. .lcMf.li *«•»«*!• „ 
(•ri, (•r/ifTha/iH .IfM', it mii trut- in I 

general that the Jew * did nut wholly 
and entirely obey the law of Moses, 
but it is probable that the apostle 
refers particularly her** to the juda¬ 
izing teachers in Galatia. 11 h.cep 
the law. The law <>C Moses, or the 
law of God. Paul's idea is, that if 
they were circumcised they brought 
themselves under obligation to keep 
the whole law of God; see Note, eh. r. 

3. But they did not do it. (1.) No 
man perfectly observes the whole law 
of God.' (2.) The Jewish nation as 
such were very far from doing it. (3.) 

It is probable that the*© persons did not 
pretend even to keep the whole law of 
Moses. Paul insists on it that if they 
were circumcised, and depended on 
that for salvation, they were under 
obligation to keep the whole law 
>But they did not. Probably they did 
not offer sacrifice, or join in any of 
the nnmerou, oluermnee, of tM 
Jewish notion, eneopt »eine of *“• 
more prominent. ,ncb M ciMliMiwB. 
Thu, uy, l*»ul, i, ineon»i»tent In 
the highest degree ; nod they thu* 
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who are circumcised keep the law ; 14 But a God forbid that 1 

but desire to have you circumcised, should glory, save in the cross 
that they may glory in your flesh, of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 by 

a Ph.3.3,7,8. 1 or, whereby. 

show their insincerity ami hypocrisy, cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
H That they may glory in your Jlcsh. Jesus the crucified Messiah. It is a 
In having you as converts, and in per- subject of rejoicing and glorying that 
suading you to be circumcised, that we have such a Saviour. The world 
they may show their zeal for the law, looked upon him with contempt; and 
and thus escape persecution. The the cross was a stumblingblock to the 
phrase “ in your flesh” here, is equi- Jew, and folly to the Greek. Notes, 
valent to “in your circumcision;” 1 Cor. i.23. But to the Christian, 
making use of your circumcision to that cross is the subject of glorying, 
promote their own importance, and to It is so because, (1.) Of the love of 
save themselves from persecution. him who suffered there ; (2.) Of the 
14. But God forbid. Note, Rom. purity and holiness of his character, 
iii. 4. “ For me it is not to glory ex- for the innocent died there for the 
cept in the cross of Christ.” The oh- guilty ; (3.) Of the honour there put 
ject of Paul here is evidently to place on the law of God by his dying to 
himself in contrast with the judaizing maintain it unsullied ; (4.) Of the re 
teachers, and to show his determined conciliation there made for sin, ac- 
purpose to glory in nothing else but complishing what could be done by no 
the cross of Christ. Well they knew other oblation, and by no power of 
that be had as much occasion for glory- man; (5.) Of the pardon there pro- 
ing in tho things pertaining to the cured for the guilty; (0.) Of the fact 
flesh, or in tho observance of external that through it we become dead to 
rites and customs, as any of them, the world, and arc made alive to 
lie had been circumcised. lie had God; (7.) Of the support and consola- , 
had all the advantages of accurate tiou which goes from that cross to 
training in the knowledge of the Jew- sustain us in trial; and, (8.) Of the 
ish law. lie had entered on lifo with fact that it procured for us admission 
uncommon advantages, ilchadevin- into heaven, a title to tho world of \ 
ced a zoal that was not surpassed by glory. All is glory around the cross, j 
any of thorn ; and his life, so far as It was a glorious Saviour who died; j 
conformity to the religion in which he it was glorious love that led him to 
had been trained was concerned, was die ; it was a glorious object to re¬ 
blameless; Phil. iii. 4—8. This must deem a world ; and it is unspeakable 
have been to a great extent known to glory to which he will raise lost and 
the Galatians; and by placing his own ruined sinners by his death. 0 who 
conduct in Btrong contrast with that would not glory in such a Saviour ! 
of the judaizing teachers, and show- Compared with this, what trifles are 
ing that he. had no ground of con- all the objects in which men usually 
fldence in himself, he designed tc boast • And what a lesson iB here fur- 
bring back the minds of the Galatians nished to the true Christian ! Let us 
to simple dependence on the cross, not boast of our wealth. It will soon 
f That I should glory. That I leave us, or we shall be taken from it, 

• should boast; or that I should rely on and it can aid us little in the great 
any thing else. Others glory in their matters that are before us. It will not 
conformity to the laws of Moses; ward off disease ; it will not enable 
others in their zeal, or their talents, us to bear pain ; it will not smooth the 
or their learning, or their orthodoxy ; couch of death; it will not save the 
others in their wealth, or their accom- soul. Let us not glory in our strength, 
pUshments; others in their family ai- for it will soon fail; in our beauty, for 
liances, and their birth ; but the su- we shall soon be undistinguished in the 
prerae boast and glorying of a Chris- corruptions of tho tomb ; in our ac- 
tian is iu the cross of Christ, f/n the coraplishmonts, for they will not save 
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whom the world is crucified <* 
unto me, and I unto the world. 

15 For 4 in Christ Jesus nei¬ 
ther circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
* new creature. 

16 And as many as walk ac- 

a oh.2.». Ach.S.fi. c2Co.fi. 17. 


cording to this rule, peace <* be on 
them, and mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God. 

17 From henceforth let no man 
trouble me; for * I bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. 

d Ps.12fi.fi. e Cut. 1.24. 


us ; in our learning, for it is not that God; all who are his true worshippers; 
by which wo can be brought to heaven, seo Notes on Iloin. ii. 2S, 20 ; ix. 0. 
But let us glory that we have for a 17. From henceforth. For the rc- 
Saviourthe eternal Son of God—that maining time; that is, during the re- 
glorious Being who was adored by the mainder of my life. Let. no man 
inhabitants of heaven; who made the trouble me. This implies that ho had 
worlds ; who is pure, and lovely, and had trouble of some kind, and he ear- 
most holy ; and who has undertaken nestly desires that he may have no 
our cause and died to save us. I desire more. Wliat particular trouble he hero 
no higher honour than to he saved by refers to, is not certainly known, and 
the Son of God. It is the exaltation commentators have not been agreed. It 
of my nature, and shows mq more than j seems to me that the connection ro- 
any thing else its true dignity, that | quires us to understand it of the moles- 
one so great ami glorious sought my i tation which he had in regard to his 
redemption. That cannot be an ol>- call to the apostolic office, and his 
ject of temporary value which he ■ authority to explain and defend the 
sought by coming from heaven, and if 1 religion of the Redeemer. This had 
there is any object of real magnitude been one principal subject of this ©pla¬ 
in this world, it is tin* soul which the tie His authority had been called 
eternal Son of God died to redeem, i in question. Ho had felt it necessary 
If By whom the world is crucified unto j to go into a vindication of it. His 


'me, die. ; see Notes on eh. ii. 20. 


j instructions had been departed from 1 


{ 13. For in Christ Jesus. In his on the ground that he was not one 

: religion; see Note on eh. v. 0. *f[ But of the original apostles, and that ho 
\ anew creature. The fact that a man differed from others ; seo eh. i. 11. 
is created anew, or born again, con- Hence all the anxiety and trouble 
stitutes the real difference between which he had had in regard to their 
j him and other men. This is what departure from the doctrines which he 
' Christ requires; this is the distinc- had taught them. He closes the whole 
| tion which ho designs to make. It is subject of the epistle by this tender 
! not by conformity to certain rites and and affecting language, the sense of 
I customs that a man is to be accepted; which has been well expressed by 

| itisnotby elevated rank, or by wealth, Crollius: “ I have shown my apos- 

. or beauty, or blood ; it is not by the tolic authority, and proved that 1 am 
colour of the complexion ; but the coinrnisioned by the Lord Jesus. I 
grand inquiry is, whether .a man is have stated and vindicated the great 
born again, and is in fact a new crea- doctrine of justification by faith, and 
ture in Christ Jesus ; s^e Note on ^ shown that the Mosaic law is not ne- 
Cor. v. 17, for an explanation of the cessarily binding. On these points may ! 
phrase “ a how creature.” I have no more trouble. I have j 

16. And as many as walk. As enough for rny nature to bear of other 

many as live, for so the word walk is kinds. I bear in my body the impres- 
used in the Scriptures. According to sivc proofs that 1 am an apostle, and 
this rule. Gr. This canon ; see the the sufferings that require all my for- 
word explained in the Notes on 2 titude to sustain them. These marks, 
Cor. x. 13. If Peace bo on them ; see j received in the service of the Lord 
Note, Rom. xv. 33. ^ And upon the j Jesus, and so strongly resembling 
Jsrad of Qod. The true church of* those which he himself received, prove 
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18 Brethren, the « grace of our Unto the Galatians, written 
Lord Jesua Christ be with your from Rome, 

spirit. Amen. _ a 2 TU. 22 ; phii. 8 . 25 . 

that I am truly engaged in his cause, w ero disciples of the law of Moses 
and am commissioned by him. These others had perhaps in their person; 
wounds and sorrows are so many, that the image and name of an idol tc 
I have need of the kindness and pray- which they were devoted ; but the 
ers of Christians rather than to be com- marks which he bore were th0“ u<eaL 
polled to vindicate myself, and to re- which he had received by being aga’n 
buke them for their own wanderings.” and again whipped publicly in t! 

H For I bear in my body the morh eauso of the Redeemer. To that Ho¬ 
of the Lord Jesus. The word here deemor, therefore, he felt himself unn- 
rendered “marks” (er!yu*ra), means «'d. and from that attachment he would 
properly the marks or brand* which \ not allow himself to bo diverted. 1J w 
are pricked or burnt in upon tin■ luxlv 'often has an old soldier shown hi 
So slaves were sometimes branded Ov S'-ors with pride and exultation- 
their masters to prevent their escape; proof of his attachment to his n 
and so devotees to an idol god some- try 1 Numerous serrs; the loss *11 
times caused to be impressed ou them- arm, an »yo, or a leg, arc thu- ic 
selves the name or image of the di much valued and vaunted pled • of 
vinity which they adored. IIerode- attachment to liberty, and a pas »ort 
tus (ii. 113) mentions a temple of *<> the confidence of every mar who 
Hercules in Egypt, in which if any lo>es his country. “Iprize this w und,” 
slave took refuge, aud had the sacred said Lafayette, when struck in the fee* 
brands or marks impressed on him by a musket ball at Germantown, 
{trly/imm), he thereby devoted himself “as among the most valued of my lion- 
to the god, and it was not lawful for ours.” So l\ml felt in rogs ’d to the 
any one to injure him. Many have scourges whicn he n ... received i.i the 
supposed that Paul here says, in allu cause of the Lord Jesus. They were 
siou to such a custom, that he had t». * his b »ast and his glory ; the pledge 
name of the Redeemer impressed on that he had been engaged in the cause 
his body, and that he regarded 1» uself of the Saviour, and a passport to all 
as devoted to him and his cause, who* loved the Son of God. Chris 
It seems to me that by these marks or tiaus now are not subjected to such 
brands he refers to the wools which he stripes and scourgings. But let us i 
had received in his body ; the marks of have some marks of our attachment to 
stripes and sufferings which he emlur 'the Lord Jesus. By a holy life ; by 
ed in the service of the Redeemer, sol/denial ; by subdued animal affec- 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 24. 2o. lie had tions ; by zeal in the cause of truth ; 
repeatedly been scourged. He bore by an imitation of the Lord Jesus; and 
the marks of that on his person now. by the marks of suffering in our body, 
They were the evidences that he was if we should be called to it, let us have 
devoted to the Saviour, lie had re some evidence that we are his, and be 
ceived them in his cause ; and they able to say, when we look on death and 
were the proofs that he belonged to eternity, ‘^ve bear with us the evidence 
the Lord Jesus, lie had suffered for that we belong to the Son of God.” 
him, and had suffered much. Having To us that will be of more value than 
thus suffered, and having thus the evi- any ribbon or star indicating elevated 
deuce that ho belonged to the Saviour, rank; more valuable than a ducal coro- 
and having by his sufferings given am net ; more valuable than the brightest 
pie proof of that to others, he asks to jewel that ever sparkled on the brow 
be freed from further molestation, of royalty. 

Some had in their body the marks of IS. Brethren, the grace, <fcc.; see 
Circumcision, the evidence that they Note, Horn. xvi. 20. 
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lyj-u.tiM eioitv and Otiii'i'o Hmurhs to each U ok,and the (inNr hai. In 
titonn ,j.'v ami Cum ion«t u Tuu ns ami Imo.xm, will powerfully recom¬ 
mend th.« Edition •• me Riblu to the Sn-pturai Student and Header. 

The hf.siu.li li t L sniAi ions i-. hide a selection from the most admired works 
of the Old Masters, and no fewer .him Niue Subiects by John Martin, K. 
amongst which are those great Master-pieces of Modern Art,-— 1 " 1 'iik Dei.luk," 
“ JlhLMiAZZ am’» Tlast." and “ Tmk Cm rmxioV’ 

No exertions hare been spared to render thn Imperial Family Ttihle pure in 
Text, fiith/u' in Comment, e*quiute i/» lu.i stratum, and HnUhed in Tiro* 

o ha i’ll v 


TO BK COMPLETED IN 24 NOS. CD. KaCII. 

THEdLLUSTRATED POCKET BIBLE; 

Containing the Old and Nbw Taut am RUT*, according to the Authorised 
Version. With nearly 90‘W Critical and Explanatory Note*, and 80,000 Refe¬ 
rence* and Heading*. Embellished by a Serif* of exquUite Engraving*, from 
lh« Ancient and Modern Master*. 

• 

NEW EDITION, IN 16 PARTS, Is. EACH. 

THE PROTESTANT, 

A Series of E*ny« on the Characteristic Features, the Error* and Sapeniith.ni 
of the Chcruh ok Romr. 

Br William M‘Gavin, Esq, 




WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE SELECT 

PRACTICAL WORKS OF RICHARD BAXTER, 

Including the whole of his Treatises on Conversion ; The Divine Life; Dying 
Thoughts; and The Saints' Everlasting Itest. Carefully Revised, and preceded 
by a Memoir of the Author. 

Ilf 12 TARTS, 2s. EACH, OR NUMBERS, 6d. EACH. 


WILLISON’S PRACTICAL WORKS; 

With an Essay on his Life and Times. By the Rev. W. M. Hethkrihgtoh, 
A.M., Torphichen. 

TO BE COMTLETED IN 40 NOS. AT 6l). EACH. . 


DWIGHT’S THEOLOGY 

OR COMPLETE BODY OF DIVINITY; 

In a Series of Sermons, containing a System of Doctrines; a System of Duties; 
and a System of Dispensations consequent on the State of Probation. To which 
is prefixed an Essay on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, by Dam&l Dew ah, 
D.D., Principal of Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 

IN 40 NUMBERS, «!>., Oil 10 TARTS, 2s. EACH. 


WATSON’S BODY OF PRACTICAL DIVINITY, 

In a Series of Sermons on the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. 
To which are appended Select Sermons on Variofri Subjects, together with the Art 
of Divine Contentment, and Christ's Various Fulness. The whole revised and 
corrected, with numerous Notes from approved authors. 

IN 20 NUMBERS, Gd. EACH. 


FLEETWOOD’SLIFE OF CHRIST; 

With the Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists, by the Rev. John Fleetwood 
D.D. Also, the Lives of the Most Eminent Fathers and Martyrs, and the History 
of Primitive Christianity, by William Cave, D.D. With an Rftaay on the Evi 
dence of Christianity, and numerous Notes not to be found in any other Edition 
I'o which is subjoined a Coucise History of the Christian Church, by the Rev 
Thomas Sims, M.A. Embellished with Superb Engravings. 

IN 33 NUMBERS, Gl>. EACH. 


THE SAINTS’ EVERLASTING REST; 

The Divlue Life; and Dying Thoughts; a Call to the Unconverted; and Now 
or Never. By Richard Baxter. Carefully Revised, and preceded by a Me¬ 
moir of the Author. 

COMTLXTB IN 21 NUMBERS. 6D. EACII. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS PORTRAITS. 

D’A 111 1 ONE'S 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 

In iftf £txtrrntfi Crnturp. 

Translated from th« French: wilh Note*. Bjr David Ddndas Scott, Esq.. 
Author of “The Suppression of the Reformation in France.” 

For Character and Recommendations of the Work,'see Prospectus, or Part First 
IN 24 PARTS, Is. KAC Il, OR 2 VOLS. 8\0, CLOTH, 25s. 

SAME WORK, 

EMERALD EDITION, 

ONE VOL. SMALL 8v«. THICK 4s. Cl). IN CLOTH. 

Translated from the latest French Edition. Illustrated with an Engraving 0f 
Luther in his Study, and a View of the Wartburg where ho was confined. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

LUTHER AND CALVIN, 

OR, THE TRUE SPIRIT OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 

I*U1< i: lh>. STITCHLIL 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 

A Series of Prayers. With Doctrinal and Practical Remarks on Passages of 
Sacred Scripture, for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year; adapted 
to the Services of Domestic Worship. By One Hundred and Eighty Cirgymenot 
the Church of Scotland. • 

ONL \OLUME, SUPER KOVAL 8tO, PRICE 21s., OR 10 VARTH, 2«. EACH. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK, 

Or the Contending* of oar Forefathers for the Headship of Christ, with the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland, and the duty of separation from the Resi¬ 
duary Establishment. By the Rev. Joun Ahdkmok, Helensburgh. IScno, Goth, 
Trice Is. H. 

ANNOTATIONS ON THE PENTATEUCH, 

Or, the Fire Books of Motes; the Psalms of David; and the Song of Solomon. 
By IlKitar Aimswoktu. 

COMPLETE IN TWO LAROK VOLE., 24S. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

And Administration of the Sacraments, Ac., according to the iue of the United 
Church of England and Ireland j together with the Psalter or Psalms of David. 
Pointed as they are to be Sung or Said lu Churches. With Hies | and Numerous 
Illustrative Engravings, chiefly from the Old Masters. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN 18 NOB., 6D. XACM. 



BLACKIG AND SON. 


IS ONE VOL. FOOLSCAP OCTAVO, THICK THBEE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, CLOTH 

THE PAST HISTORY 

AND FUTURE DESTINY OF ISRAEL, 

As unfolded In the eighth and succeeding chapters of the book of Dame.. By 
the late Robert Wodrow, Esq. With a Preliminary Essay, by the Rev. John 
G. Lobimkr, of St. David’s Free Church, Glasgow. 


LAYS AND LAMENTS FOR ISRAEL; 

Poems on the Present State and Future Prospects of the Jews. Original or 
Selected. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. *ou« Anderson, Free 
Church, Helensburgh. Elegantly bound in Cloth, Price 3s. 


WODROW'S HISTORY 

OF THE SUFFERINGS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, edited by the 
Rev. Robert Burns, D.D., F.A.S.E. Portraits. 4 void. 8vo, Price 36s. 

•' it is written with a fidelity that has seldom been disputed, and confirmed at 
the end of each volume by a large mass of public and private records.”— Chaimen. 


COMPLETE EDITION, TOST OITA VO, CLOTH, IS VOW , PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH, 

BARNES’ NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

Vol. 1. Matthew—Mark. Vol. II. Luke—John. Vol. III. Acts. Vol IV. 
Romans. Vol. V. and VI. Corinthians and Galatians. Vol. VII. Kpnesiani to 
Coloisian8. Vol. VIII. Theisalouians to Philemon. Vol. IX. Hebrews. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

QUESTIONS ON THE GOSPELS & ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. Part I. Matthew—Mark 
Part II. Luke—John. Price Is. each. Part III. Acts, price 9d. This will be found 
an admirable manual for Sunday School Teachers and Heads of Families. 


KNOX'S HISTORY 

OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND, with an Historical Introduction 
and Notes. By W. M'Gavin, KBq., author of ** The Protestant.” Portraits. 
28 Nos., 6d. each. 

MOSHEinrs church history, 

With Notes and Chronological Tables. 

** The historian Mosheim is full rational, correct, and moderate. Gibbon. 

JOSEPHUS' WHOLE WORKS, 

With Mips and Numerous other Illustrations. 20 Parts, price li. each. 

BROWN'S 5lCnON^rOFTHE HOLT BIBLE: 

To which la aided, an Enlarged edition of Brown’s Concordance to the Bihle. 
Notes. Haps, and Elate,. 92 No»., 6d. each. 

BDNTAN’B PILGRIM'S FROOREBB, 

With Maeon'e Explanatory Notes, The World to Como, Heart'* Ease, and 
Dtsdne Emblem,. Superbly 111 nitrated, in 24 Noe., 6d. each. 








BLACK1E AND SON. 


THE POPULAR FAMILY BIBLE. 

Croton's £<lf'(atrr|rrrttig Btfetc 

Grauinc Edition, with Corrections and Addition*, under the Superintendence 
of the Author's Family. To this Edition are annexed, Two thousand Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, numerous References and Readings; also a Memoir of the 
Author by his grandson, the late K*v. J. Knows Psttbhiow. Minister of Falkirk. 
And a Complete Index and Concise Dictionary. By the Rkv. John Bark, Ula* 
gow. With Historical and Landscape Illustrations, Family Register, &c. 

COMl'l.KTK IN 32 PARTS, lfl. EACH. 


HAWEIS'S EVANGELICAL EXPOSITOR; 

l zu*wnv:L-.7 t:i .:r:; z:~.i s:3a. 

To which are annexed, an Introduction. Marginal References and Readings, by 
tin. Ukv. Joiix Brows of Haddington, and a Complete Index and Concise Die. 
ttunary, by the Rkv. Jobs Barr, Glasgow With Maps. Plans, and other En¬ 
gravings. 

Thu Edition is comprised in K3 Parts, at 1#. each; und to it is tpfietidcd Bari » 
Index and Dictionary, which makes an additional Part. Thus the Reader, at an 
expense of only Sixty.three Shillings, may b« put In possession of a Complete 
Family Bible and Concordance to the Holy Scripture*, combining altogether a 
ticasury of Biblical knowledge seldom to be met with in one Publication. 


HAWEIS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


eoUl'I.PTK WITH PLUM, IN 4ft N'LURKHM. fill., OR PARTR, 2ti. KAMI. 


LIVES OF 

ILLUSTRIOUS tc DISTINGUISHED SCOTSMEN; 

Forming a Complete Biographical D i ctionary. By Hoaaar Chambers, 
Author uf *• The Picture of Scotland,” Editor of “ Chambers’s Journal,” Ac. 

IS 24 PARTS, 2.**. F.Artl, EMRELUSIU:i* WITH 24 PORTRAIT*; OR WITH 
72 PORTRAIT*, IV ft HALF TOLS., ft«. 6 d. EACH. 


STACKHOUSE'S HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

A History of the Bible, itom the Beginning of the World to the EstabJUhment 
of Christianity. With Numerous Note*, explaining Difficult Texts, rectifying 
MiA-traaalatioitt, and Reconciling Seeming Contradiction*. By the Rat. Too* a* 
St»c«BOc,n Ulr Vi,-nr ef Brenham, Berkdiire. Totf.lh.r with as lntrodur- 
0 m Additional Note*, Diumaiioiu, and Complete Indextl. Sftw F.dltkn, 
beautifully Mutinied with a Serial of Kofnnof., principally after the Old 
Matters. 


i* IS Pints, 2 k. leca. 




WOBXS PUBLISHED, no. 


bnautxbs or ikonua unnn, 

With coploae Notea from other emlneut Author*. N Slot., 64. ooeh. 


BAU M CONTEMPLATION* 

Oe the Hiotoried Paiiaget of the 014 and’ Hew Teetamente. Enay hy Ward, 
law. S4 Noe, 64. each. _ 

HAXiTBURTON'B WORKS, 

Prefeaeor of Divinity in the Unirenity of St. Andrew*. With an Baaay on hie 
Life and Writing*, hy Dr. Bum of Paleloy. Is SO Noe,, 64. each. 


TBS COMPREHENSIVE GAZETTEER Or SCOTLAND, 

From the Latest and most Authentic Source*. 

With a Nay and Fifteen til mirations of the Pictureegue Scenery of Scotland. 
In 14 Parts, Is. each. 


WZUXSON'S AFFLICTED HAN'S COMPANION. 

New edition, board*. He, 


BARR’S BELT TO PROPBSSINC CHRISTIANS, 

la judging their Spiritual State and Growth in Grace. Second edition, emoll 
den. Price 8s. cloth. 


BARR’S SCRIPTURE STUDENT'S ASSISTANT: 

Being a complete Index and condae Dictionary of the Bible, Eighth edition, 
Fcap, Bro, b. 84. 


BT TBX SAM* AOIHOH. 

PLAIN CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS 

ON INFANT BAPTISM; to which la prefixed, An Addraaa to Young Parents 
4th Edition. Price 64. 


PLAIN CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS 

FOB YOUNG COMMUNICANTS, deelgned to Aeelet them in forming Scrip. 
* total view* Of the Lord’* Supper; with An Addnta to Young Poraont not yet 
Commnnlcante. Price 64. 


CHRISTIAN RECORDSl 

Or a ehort and plain Hiatery of the Church of Chriet, containing an amount el 
the Sofferinge of Martyr*, end the Bile at the Reformation. By the Her. Thokao 
S wt, M.A. b. doth. y _ 

PSALMS OP BAVIB IN METRE, 

With Notea and aa Introduction, containing an account of 4he SoottUh Var- 
•ton. Roen, unboned, gilt edge*, 8i 


NEW TESTAMENT IN FRENCH, 

BeamtUnBy printed tn demy Umo., Frootiiplecc and Vignette. Bean, Em. 
heated, t~ j * b. __ 

BRO WN 'S CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE , 

New edition. b ea utif ully printed, email ibno, 1*. 44. cloth. 





